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JANTZ AKIES (Tu Alah JenUeheri, new soldiers), 
an Ottoman infantry force, analogous to the Bomon 
prsBtorians, which formed the guard of the sultan, 
and defended the frontiers. They were organized by 
the Sultan Orkhan about 1330, and in 1362 increased 
to about 10,000 by Amurath I., who gave them con- 
tiderabla importance by bestowing on them special 
privileges, lliey were kept up by continual additions 
from Uie sultan's share of the captives, and by re- 
cmits from the children of the Christian subjects, 
who were forced to give to the sultan one out of 
every five of their male children. These, as well as 
the Christian captives, were compelled to embrace 
Mohammedanism. When this soldiery had gradu- 
ally acquired exorbitant privileges many young Turks 
solicited authority to enrol themselves in their body. 
They became a race of warriors so deeply imbueid 
with the excellences of the military spirit that they 
proved in many instances a means of luilvation to the 
empire. It was their boast that they had never fled 
in battle, and they were the nerve and the sinew 
of the Ottoman army. They generally formed the 
reserve, and were noted for the wild impetuosity of 
their attack. The whole body was divided into four 
squadrons, each containing a certain number of ortas 
(troops). Each orta, in Constantinople, was supposed 
to have 100 men; elsewhere, 200 or 300. In time of 
war the complement was 500 men. The regular 
troops of janizaries at one time amounted to 60,000, 
but they were afterwards reduced to 25,000. The 
Irregular troops {Januikt) amounted to 300,000 or 
400,000. Their power became in time so dangerous 
and their insurrections so frequent that several un- 
successful attempts were made to reform or disband 
them. At various times sultans had been deposed, 
insulted, and murdered by the insurgent janizaries. 
At last, in June, 1826, they rebelled on account of a 
proposal to form a new militia, when the sultan, 
Mahmoud II., having displayed the flag of the 
Prophet, and being supported by their aga or com- 
mander-in-chief, defeated the rebels and burned 
their barracks, when 8000 of them perished in the 
flames. The proclamation of June 17th abolished 
the corps for ever, and laid a curse upon the name. 
As many as 15,000 were executed, and fully 20,000 
were banished. 

JAN-MAYEN, an isL in the Arctic Ocean, 150 
miles from the coast of East Greenland, frequented 
by sea-fowl, bears, and foxes. Beerenberg, a snowy 
mountain in this»island, 6870 feet high, is in lat. 71"* 
4' N.; Ion. 7° 36^ w. Q'here is also a volcano, 1500 
feet high, an eruption of which occasionally takes 
place. The island was discovered in 1611 by the 
Dutch navigator Jan May en. 

JANSEMSTS. See Jaksbnios. 
Vol. \UL 



JANSENIUS, CoRNKLiDS (properly Cobitelisz 
Janssen), professor of theology at Louvain, and from 
1636 Bishop of Ypres in the Netherlands, was bom 
in 1585, and owes his fame to the controversy, during 
his age, concerning the nature and efficacy of divine 
grace. Owing principally to the different represen- 
tations of this doctrine by Augustine, who found it 
necessary to express himself differently in his dispute 
with the Manicheans and in that with the Pelagians, 
this controversy was revived at the time of the Refor- 
mation. The vague and contradictory expositions 
of the Papal court on the subject served only to in- 
crease the contention in the Catholic Church, where 
the pride and jealousy of the Dominicans and Augus- 
tines on one side, and the artifices of the Franciscans 
and Jesuits on the other, kept up this angry contro- 
versy with increasing warmth, the former contending 
for the strict anti-Pelagian principles of Augustine, 
the latter adopting a milder interpretation of them. 
The latter obtained a triumph over their adversaries 
in 1567, by the Papal bull condemning seventy-six 
propositions taken from the writings of the chancellor 
and inquisitor at Louvain, Michael Baius (died 1589), 
a learned defender of the Augustine doctrine. But 
the Spanish Jesuit Louis Molina (died 1600) went 
too far on the other side in his more than semi-Pela- 
gian commentary on the dogmatics of Thomas Aquinas. 
The violence of the Molinistic controversies com- 
pelled the pope in 1598 to establish the congregation 
efe auxUiis at Bome, for the examination of opinions 
concerning grace; and this proving ineffectual to re- 
store harmony, he wisely required (in 1611) of the 
contending parties silence on this doctrine. 

Jansenius, who was an advocate of the strict Au- 
gustine system, which had always prevailed at the 
University of Louvain, died of the plague in 1638, at 
Ypres, with an unblemished reputation for piety and 
purity of monJs. But his Augustinus, a book in 
which he maintained the Augustinian doctrine of free 
grace, and recommended it as the true orthodox be- 
lief, in opposition to the semi-Pelagianism of the 
Molinists, rekindled the controversy on its publica- 
tion in 1640. The book was condemned by Urban 
VIIL in 1642, in the bull In Eminenti; but the par- 
tisans of Jansenius declared the bull to be spurious, 
the University of Louvain protested against it, and 
even in France it was ineffectual to suppress the 
applause with which many distinguished theologians 
received the Augustinus. The abbot of St. Cyran, 
a friend of Jansenius, known as the director of the 
nuns of Port Royal, and a zealous opposer of the 
Jesuits, as well as for his mysticism and ascetic piety, 
John du Verger de Hauranne (died 1643), had al- 
ready prepared the minds of the French theoloj^'ians 
for Jansenism. The scholars of the Port Royal, 

195 
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Ntc-lf, V:\<-:i] (whos.- I'n.vinoi.il Lt.tt-r.s had e.\|.(.>e(l 
tliL- t.I.l >ius of th-' .it.snit.^', ami al-ove all. Antoiuo 
Arnauld {Unn l^\\-2: iu It; II unvk- ductur of the 
S(.rhoiine), UKU «listiri.:ui>ht.l no Irs.s for rcli.cioii3 
Iiiiu-'ii>lc^ ami mJ.l- iiii>ljtil virtue than for rare Icarn- 
iii_,' an.l lal. iiU, un.l.-rt.»uk the (Icftiiee (»f JanseiiiVin; 
aii'l the hull ill whiih tiie |»<.|»e (l'"..':;) particularly 
c<.u<l.'iiiiie(l five |'roiK).>iiti'«us from the Augustiiius, 
met with a strt-ris,' oi'[)o>iLioii. 

'ih-se proi»o>itii>iis an; |HM-haj)s coiitaiueil in the 
hook'of .lans.-nius. but his i)artisa)is eontemh-d that 
they \v«re n<.t th.-re r, liatim, as the Jesuits asserted, 
at least not in the ScHhc iuii-utd to them by the bull. 
]b.-uec ar«)se the impoitnut •juestion wlu-ther the 
pt.]»L-. wliose rijht t<) <]e<-i(le a point of iloctrino had 
ne\er been «li>put".l, harl authority to dcterniine a 
historical fact, Alexaud<r \II. assumed this in 
lO.'i;, in a special bull, dec-larimr that danseuius had 
luulerstood the propositions in tlie sense condemned. 
Th>.- .lan.sHui.^ts were tljus <():nj)elled »dther to n^-aut 
or to seerde from tlie IJonuan Church. Althouuh 
their j)rotest auain>t the arrogance of the Koman 
curia, iu pretindin;_' U> know and to dcterndue what 
a de(H'a-se<l autlior meant by expressions whiih admit 
of a double int.-rpretatiou coidd surpriie no inqiartial 
p< r-oii, it was regarded as an attack upon tin- infalli- 
bility of the p(,| V, and drew down the dispKa-sun- of 
J.ouis XI \ . himself, jhit it was found impossible 
to force the .lanseni-ts to an uiie<nidilional pub-erip- 
tiou of the bull of Ah;\-and. r VIJ.; and in l'W;> the 
a„Mv enit nt with Ch ujent IX., by which a conditional 
sul seription was iM-rmitted them, obtairnd for them 
a temj-oiary rt po-e. \n I'o'.* Arnauld, to eseaoe 
j)er.-^ecution, retired into the Xi-therlands, where jie 
continued till his death, in Iti'.tl, the most zealous 
and esteeinetl defend* r of .fanseni.^m; but notwith- 
standing^ this lo>s, tlurj.ajty .stood its i^'round und. r 
tlh' protectio!! of Jiuiocent XT. (died ir.>:M, who 
favoured them as much a.s J.ouis Xl\'. and the 
.le.-^uits op|>osetl th- ni. 'J'he Jan.seuists made them- 
selves worthy of this protection, an<l of the favour of 
the better part of the e^lucated nieu in I'rance. \\y 
endeavourim/ to free theology fre)m the chains of the 
hierarchy, and to promote a kn(»wle,l^c of the Scrip- 
tures anioni,^ the' p<oplc : by inculeatiuLT a sincere, 
earnest, and heartfelt parti«'ipation in the exercises 
of devotion, and a strict |)urity of life, thev nriidered 
nndeniai'h" .-• rviee to the cau^e of true rt liL:ion. 

Thus Jan^-Tiisni, iiotwith-tandin'^' all the ojiposi- 
tioii t«» it (»n the part of the court, stiil maintained 
its position, l-'ath^ r (^i- snel's Moral [WWvk tions ..n 
the Xew Totameiit -the mo.-t univeis.dly rea-i book 
of this ] erit<d -.ave it new .'supj oit. The S(»rbonne, 
in I7i'-, tl< ci'!' d the cei» brat< d eas." <.f coiiseience^ 
wh. ther a prie>t su-pert.d of dans'-nism c«*Td'l irrant 
.'d .solution, in th-- aMirmative, and the- Archljishop of 
I'aris, (.'anlinal do Noaibis. u-ed his power a-ainst 
lij<- dajiseni^ts no farther than was necessary for th<i 
jM-ace of the' church. ( *1< ni'-nt XI. at hi.st ]»vnsued 
the .same couise, but La < 'hai-e, eonf* -sor of J.ouis 
XIV., and his success.. r tlie .b Mut Le 'L\ llier, m'_a-d 
more \io!ent lU' astu- s, in whi<h the kiuif, iu who.<o 
diseased fancy dan-eiiism and rebellion w. re synony- 
mous, sup[»ort''d them. '^Mlesnel, now at the head «.f 
the .lansenists, w:us striiek from the li-t of the fatlier.s 
of the oratory, and dri\«n into exile. He' died in 
1711j> at Am-tordani. In 17<'^ his Xew Testami lit 
was j.rohibited; the monastery of Port lo'val ([<.<, 
Chami s, which w;us consi<!eied as the strojiuhold of 
.lansenisui, w;us supj-ressed, and tlie work<»f per^-'cu- 
tion tinady crowntd by the bull I'liijeuitus i in I7b'.>, 
whi<h was f.ireed from the pop*- bv Le Tellior. 'i'his 
bull condemn- d I'tl pro|ro.-iti.«ns fnuu i^Mie-nebs L.-- 
lleetions. which. a«'eo:d:ii_^ to {hi> .I., r. . , were to be 
undei:>lut'd onb. in a e'au.-eni-l ijens-', althouLjh tiny 



wtn-e. in fact, mostlv scrii»tur.'d p.-^nt'^nce.=:, form.s from 
tiie liturjy, and ai tides of faith t iken from the or- 
thodox church fathers. The bull, therefore, only 
excited indii,'nation and contemi)t, and increased the 
ninnbersof the dansenists. Louis XIV. died in 17l.'», 
duriiiLj the efb-rts that were ni;eh: to carry it into 
effect in J'rance; and taliic^'- adxanta,'e of the indif- 
ference of the rcLCent, Noailie.s, with the maj(»rity «.f 
the Lrencli cleriry, apjM'aied from this decree of the 
pope to a i;eneral council. 

Although the Jansejiists were the original authors 
of this aj>peal, yet all the apj-ellants were not .lau- 
.seidsts (see rM(;i;NiTi .«<j: bat they all met with the 
same treatment, the ministers J)ubois and Fleury, 
out of complaisance to the pope, insistini; i,»n the nn- 
conditioual reception of the* bull, and ri;4C)rou'ily per- 
secutin;^ all recusants. (Jreat numl)ers of Jansenists 
emigrated to the Xetherlands, :%nd the power of their 
l>arty rapidly declined. 'Jlie fanaticale.xcesses of their 
]'arty, fn)m 17ol, luli>ed to ruin their eau.se. Thesti 
Were manifested more (-specially in conneetion with 
the tomb of one l''raneis ..f I'ari-^, wdio wa.s reputed a 
dan.s;enist .saint. The frcn.'ies of the (.'on\ ulsionists 
or those who were seized w ith .sjiasnis and ecst.xsies at 
the tondiof tl/is wonder-w orkin- >aint — (»f the .Se'Ci»ur- 
ist-;, w iio availed th- iiisehes of ext-'inal means to ])r»t- 
duee convulsions, and ha«l tiiem-fhes tormented with 
ki.-k.s. blow.s and stabs -of the Naturalists and Li^iir- 
ists. who s(*mt times strove to repr. .-cut the helj>h.-.s- 
ness of human nature unaid'il l»y i;iace, and some- 
tiuies the |'Urit\ of the ("lirl-tiau ehureh by indecent 
i-\posiu-ts of the body ttf the I )i-c'inants and iMe- 
lanui.-ts. w ho divided on the (|u<'stion whether the 
l•aplur^^s W.rt; produe.'d by (io.l t.r tlie devil— the.se, 
and other fanatical doings of .lansenists and Appel 
lants. nece>>arily niade a thin-- of w hich the world was 
alieady tired uttei-ly ridi» uloirs; and the eneri;etie 
measures of the poliee, tlu; continual buinin-/ of dan- 
senist books, the' fr^-T^ueiit inij"! i-onmeuts, but. mo.st 
of all. the \ery natural .subsidiic^- of enthusia-iu, at 
last put an end to th<»] art v. 1 rom this time Jan- 
senism cea--<'d to exist iu J-'ranco as a ]iul>lic and 
pioftssed docti-ine. Its pure morality and strict. 
thcolo^'V, hovvev* r, aiw.iys -.lined for it fri« nds, eveu 
in that country ; and a ]»art of the cler-v I'V their 
willinune.ss to lako tiie con^titutiojsal oath duiiiiu' 
the revolution, shovvt d that th<-y w.aild u\n\o r.. ad.ly 
renounce the authoi ity of tlie pope thai» th».-ir <.wii 
opinion. I'ut tl.oujh'thr old division of the dans, n- 
ists and ^lodui-ts (ontinui 1 up to the latest times 
in the o]ipo-itiou b< tvveon those who tool; and tho^f 
who refiiseil the oath (/'••'',»■: o.v . ,ii' ni-\<'>, yet we 
find but one sejcuMte s.,ei. ty of tile .laUseui-ts pub- 
lic ly ackiiowl- ^\s<^\ as .vai( ii, and th.it in the ,\ule r- 
laiids, w hieh, in accordance w iih th-- r- solution of the 
.laus' nist provincl.d synod at I'tieeht ( l7'':'.i. dots 
not sepaiate fiom tin' < atlcliv' ( 'hui-eh. aU'l ect n re- 
speet^ the poj.e a.-, its s| iiifial h. .(d. but deui. s his 
infallibiliiv, n'i<-cts the- i-ull I nin- nitus. and a['[>eals 
from it to a v« H' r.d coiunil. It maint.dn-!. also, the 
doctrines of ^Vu-^ii-tiue. upholds moral strictness, and 
re-.;;,i.]s the inward s- rv ic.- of Cd as the -nat-st 
].roofof ].i, ty. '1 lie.M'.I.in-< ni-ts, who tall tliom.seb ts, 
{■y |.ref« reiu-e, tlie (/i <■</.', ; ,,/ >7. ^lir/t>.s'i<i' , liave 
had since 17-Jo an archbishop of th. ir own at Ltrecht, 
and bislio],s at liatihiu and l>eventer. b.rmin-^' .a 
clei^y wliieh. 1.4 im: sul-jeet to the civil authoritv, 
without rich. ■> or powt.r, p> rforms its dut i» s so nuirh 
the niore faitldwlly, an. I exereix s a welbonh red 
church u'ov.. rnm< nt, which they owe to the j-rotection 
(.f Lrot.'stants, while thev .ar.' still condrmuetl by the 
pope as apostates and seliisni.itics. Still, each bishop 
on his ap].ointni. nt notihts his ilection to the ]Hjpe, 
and crav s c«rtitirni:ition. The nou-accept nice <'f the 
bud I lij.nilr.s. ho\\',\er, has cau.-ed all their ad- 
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vanoes to be rejected, and the clumces of a reconcili- 
ation between the holy see and the JanseniBts have 
been greatly diminished by the promulgation from 
the Vatican of the dogma of the immacolate con- 
ception of the blessed Vi»in Mary, which called 
forth a fresh protest The Utrecht Jansenists num- 
ber about 5000, and afe spread over twenty-five 
pwrishes in the dioceses of Utrecht and Haarlem. 

JANS3EN, CoBNSLiaz, usually known as Jan- 
tenitu. See Jansbnius. 

JANSSENS, Abbahah, a famous Dutch historical 
painter, supposed to have been bom at Antwerp in 
1569. He was very unfortunate in his marriage, and 
died in poverty, in what year is not known. He was 
the contemporary and rival of Bubens, though the 
place which he occupies beside him is very subor- 
dinate. He is chiefly admired for his colouring and 
accuracy of design. Many of his pictures are in the 
Flemish churches; of these the Burying of Christ 
and the Madonna and Child in the Church of the Car- 
melites at Antwerp are considered the best. Others 
of his pictures are in the galleries of MUnich, Yienni^ 
Berlin, and Dresden. 

JAXUABIUS, St., Bishop of Benevento, was 
beheaded at Fuzzuoli in the beckoning of the fourth 
century, a martyr to the Christian faith, and is hon- 
oured as the patron saint of the people of Naples. 
His body lies buried in the crypt of the cathedral at 
Naples ; but his head with two phials (amptdlce) of 
his blo€>d which a pious matron caught, as the tradi- 
tion is, at his execution, is preserved in a separate 
chapel. Of this blood the Neapolitans assert that as 
soon as it is brought near the head of the saint it 
begins to liquefy, however hard congealed it was 
before. A trial is made on three festivals each year, 
the chief of which is September 19, the anniversary 
of the martyrdom, and also when public danger or 
calamity exists or is impending. It is believed that 
the patron saint is particularly propitious if the 
blood moves briskly in the phials and appears of a 
clear red, while the opposite is regarded as presaging 
some ill to the country. Sometimes two or three 
days elapse before the blood becomes liquid ; it is in 
a bottle which stands upon the altar, and is lifted 
now and then by a priest to show to the people 
whether it has become liquid or not ; if it has lique- 
fied all throng to the altar, and, kneeling down, kiss 
the offered bottle, and then the priest presses it 
against the head of the faithful It is said that when 
the French occupied Naples for the first time the 
blood would not become liquid. The French general, 
apprehensive of a commotion, sent to the archbishop 
intimating that if the saint's blood did not soon run 
the archbishop's might The saint had compassion 
on his servant* and the miracle took place in due 
season. 

JANUARY, the first month of the year, was by 
the Bomans held sacred to Janus, from whom the 
name was derived. The Boman year originally 
began with March, and consisted of only ten months. 
Numa added January and February to the calendar; 
but although the Romans as early as 251 B.C. accepted 
January as the first month of the year the nations of 
Europe did not universally adopt it as such till the 
eighteenth century. The 25th of March was the 
beginning of the ancient Jewish year, and that day, 
instead of January 1, long held a legal position in 
Christian countries as the opening of the year. 

JANUS AND JAN A, two ancient Latin divini- 
ties, whose names are only other forms of Dianus 
and Diana. Janus is probably identical with Sol, as 
Jana is undoubtedly with Luna or Diana. Numa 
named the first month of the year Januarius, after 
Janus, who presided over the beginning of all things. 
The first hour of the day was also sacred to him, and 



in all solemn sacrifices he was the first addressed, 
and had the title of father. The Romans pronounced 
his name even before that of Jupiter, and according 
to tradition he was in Italy before any of the other 
gods, but he was not on this account deemed superior 
to them. His principal festival was New Yearns 
Day, when people gave each other presents, consist- 
ing of sweetmeats and copper coins having on one 
side the double head of Janus and on the other a 
ship. Janus was represented with a sceptre in the 
right hand and a key in the left seated on a glitter- 
ing throne ; he was also represented with two faces 
(an old and a youthful one), of which one looked 
forward and the other behind. Some conceive this 
to be a symbol of wisdom, which sees into the past 
and the future ; others a symbol of the changes of 
the year, of the vicissitudes of the seasons, or of the 
four quarters of the world, as he was sometimes 
painted with four faces, and of his double ofiBce of 
opening and shutting the gate of heaven. In the 
Roman mythology, it is related that Janus, one of 
the ancient kings of the Latins, taught his. people 
agriculture, and introduced useful laws and reli- 
gious institutions. Saturn, driven from his country 
by his children, fled to Latium, where he was well 
received by Janus, and made joint ruler of the 
kingdom. Under their reign was the golden age of 
Latium. All sorts of passages were under the care 
of Janus. After him a door was called janua^ and 
every open arched passage by which people go out 
of one street or place into another a janus. For the 
same reason he was the god of the day and the year. 
Romulus erected to him the celebrated temple, which 
was opened at the beginning of every war, according 
to the ordinance of Numa, and remained open as long 
as the war lasted, and imtil peace was established in 
all the coimtries subject to Rome. The temple, how- 
ever, was shut only three times in the long space of 
700 years — once in the reign of Numa, again after 
the first Punic war, and the third time under the 
reign of Augustus A.U.O. 744. Vespasian also dosed 
it in A.D. 71. 

JAPAN (native name Dai Nipon or Niphon, that 
is ' Great Nipon,' the latter wonl meaning Sunrise 
or East), an island empire in the North Pacific 
Ocean, off the north-east coast of Asia, consisting of 
an archipelago, comprising three large mountainous 
and volcanic islands — Niphon, Kiusiu, Sikok — and 
an immense number of smaller, forming together 
Japan proper ; of the large island of Yesso, north of 
Niphon, and separated from it by the Strait 'of 
Sangar or Matsmai, together with the larger and 
more southern Kurile Islands (Kunasiri and Iturup), 
forming a dependency called the province of Matsmai, 
and lastly of the dependency of the Loo-Choo Islands. 
It thus extends from lat 2^" to 47"* N., and Ion. 128° 
to 151 E., being about 26° of lat. and 23" of Ion. It 
is bounded north by the Sea of Okhotsk, east and 
south by the Pacific Ocean, west and north-west by 
the Strait of Corea, the Sea of Japan, and the Gulf 
of Tartary. The Japanese empire is made up of 
about 3850 distinct islands. The area of Japan 
Proper is estimated at 114,495 square miles, of which 
the main island occupies 89,016, Kiuaiu 15,831, 
Sikok 6970, and the minor islands together 2678. 
Yesso has an area of 34,605, the two of the Kurile 
Islands that belong to Japan 3699, the Loo-Choo 
Islands 2670. The total area of the empire is there- 
fore 155,469 square miles. In conformity with com- 
mon usage we shall employ in this article the term 
Niphon to denote the largest island of the group, 
though it is only an older way of spelling the word 
Japan, and is applied by the natives to the empire. 
To the Japanese mind the mainland needs no dis- 
tinctive name. The pop. in 1880 was 35,925,313, 
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Phyiieal Featurei.— The largest island, Niphon or 
Nipon, is upwards of 700 miles long north-east and 
•oath-west, breadth varying from .00 to 100 miles; 
Kiosiu, separated from Niphon by the Kino Channel, 
whioh in one part is narrowed to 2 miles width, is 
aboat 200 miles long north to south and 120 miles 
broad; Sikok, the third and smallest of the three 

ncipal islands, is 140 miles long by 60 miles broad, 
es east of Kiusiu, from which it is separated by 
the Strait of Boungo, which throughout its extent 
is limited by the west coast of Sikok, and at its nar- 
rowest part is not more than 10 miles broad. The 
straits to the north and eaat, which divide Sikok from 
Niphon, are scarcely broader, while they are so 
thickly set with small islands that the passage is 
frequently not more than 1 mile wide. Yesso is of 
» roughly triangular form, having its sides respec- 
tively 800 miles, 260 miles, and 220 miles in length. 
It is separated from Niphon on the south-east by 
the Strait of Tsugar, Matsmai, or Sangur, about 8 
miles broad in the narrowest part. West of Niphon 
lies the important Island of Sado, between Cape 
Noto and Russian's Cape; it is supposed to be about 
45 miles long and 21 to 24 miles broad. The nar- 
rowest part of the channel separating it from Niphon 
is about 30 miles wide. The coasts of the larger 
islands are extremely irregular, being deeply indented 
with gulfs, bays, and inlets, which form magnificent 
harbours. The surface also is generally uneven, 
and in many instances rises into moimtains of great 
elevation. This is especially the case in the Island 
of Niphon, which is traversed throughout its whole 
length by a regular chain of mountains, the highest 
peak of which, Fusi-yama (Rich Scholar Peak) — a 
dormant volcano, covered with perpetual snow — is 
13,977 feet high; but the elevation of the range is in 
general so low as to admit of cultivation up to the 
water-shed of its streams. The Japanese Islands 
form a part of the line of volcanic action which 
commences, in the north, with the Aleutian Isles, 
passes through the Philippines, Sumbawa, and Java 
to Sumatra, and then iu a north-west direction to 
the Bay of Bengal The volcanic vents, which 
indicate the direction of the line, are numerous in 
Yesso, Niphon, and Kiusiu; earthquakes, often caus- 
ing great devastation, are of frequent occurrence, 
and it is calculated that every seven years a Japanese 
city is destroyed by their agency. In Yesso some 
dreadful eruptions have occurred — one in 1783 de- 
stroyed twenty-three villages; and the volcano of 
Wunzendake, one of five active in the Island of 
Eliusiu, is the terror of the surrounding inhabitants 
—an eruption of it in 1792 having destroyed 53,000 
people. The prevailing formations in these islands 
are trachyte and basalt; plastic clay, marl, and fel- 
spar occur in various localities; and there are whole 
mountains of porcelain earth. The metallic wealth 
of the empire is known to be very great, comprising 
gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron. The Island 
of Sado is particularly mentioned as rich in gold. 
Both the tin and copper of Japan are considered to 
be of very superior quality. Coal is found in various 
parts; sulphur abounds; thermal and mineral springs 
are of frequent occurrence; and ambergris is met 
with on some of the shores. Streams are numerous 
in Japan, but have very short courses, and are for 
the most part rather torrents than rivers. Though 
valueless as channels for the development of com- 
merce they are of great value for the purposes of 
irrigation. There are a number of lakes scattered 
throughout the islands, the largest being Biwano- 
Oumi, in the southern part of Niphon, about 40 
miles long. 

Climate, — The climate of Japan, though extremely 
various— being intensely cold in the north, and about 



as warm as the south of France in the south — is, op 
the whole, much milder than its latitude would indi- 
cate; owing, chiefly, to the influence of the surround- 
ing ocean. A remarkable difference of climate exists 
al^o between the east and west shores; the cold being 
more intense on the latter than the former, owing to 
the proximity of the Asiatic continent; while the 
east coasts are protected from the cold continental 
winds by the lofty central ridge of mountains that 
traverses the islands, north to south. From March 
to the second half of May a splendid spring prevails; 
from June to September sunmaer extends, introduced 
by heavy rains followed by intense heat; from Sep- 
tember to the end of November there is a brilliant 
autumn ; and three months of winter succeed, rendered 
not unpleasant by the continued serenity of the sky. 
In Kiusiu, and in the south parts of Niphon, the 
thermometer ranges between 29" and 10 4° Fahrenheit, 
80" being the average in the middle of summer, and 
35' in the coldest months of winter. In lat 32* N. 
ice is formed of several lines in thickness; in lat 36** 
the lakes are covered with a sheet of ice, and in 38' 
to 40° the ice becomes so thick that the rivers may 
be crossed upon it; while in Yesso, near Cape Saga, 
lat. 45^ 21' N. winter is so severe as to drive the 
hardy Ainos to the protection of caverns. Rain is 
very frequent; hurricanes and water-spouts also occur 
often, and typhoons and equinoctial gales frequently 
sweep the seas about the change of the monsoons. 

Vcfjdation. — ^The vegetation of the Japanese islands 
is exceedingly various, the products of the tropics 
being intermingled with those of the temperate and 
frigid zones. The palm, banana, bamboo, bignonia, 
and myrtle, flourish in the south, while in the north, 
more especially in the island of Yesso, oaks and pines 
abound. The forests of Yesso cover an area perhaps 
nearly equal to that of Ireland, and form a source uf 
wealth that is as yet comparatively neglected. The 
finest of the Japanese indigenous trees are the ever- 
green oak and the maple. Sweet oranges, pome- 
granates, pears, apricots, peaches, and above 500 of the 
principal ornamental and useful plants, are of foreign 
origin, having probably been introduced from Corea 
and China. The camphor and varnish trees are 
indigenous. The Kadsi, or paper-tree, a species 
of mulberry, grows naturally in the fields, and fur- 
nishes textile fibres, from which paper is produced, 
a specimen of which was exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of Paris in 1S67. The soil of Japan 
is naturally indifferent; but the patient industry of 
the agricultiuists, favoured by the genial climate, 
has covered with vegetation every spot capable of 
bearing anything. In the south the sugar-cane is 
cultivated with success; and rice yields two harvests, 
and constitutes the chief article of food. Wheat 
and barley are grown to a limited extent, and buck- 
wheat, soy, potatoes, melons, pumpkins, and cucum- 
bers, in great abundance. Ginger, pepper, cotton, 
and tobacco are cultivated in considerable quantities; 
and there are extensive plantations of the tea plant 
— yielding, however, a j)roduce inferior to that of 
China. The flora much resembles that of North 
America. 

Zoology. — Buffaloes and zebus are conmion; but 
they are used only for carrying burdens and for 
agricultural purposes. Horses of various breeds — 
and, though small, said to be very excellent — are 
numerous. There are neither asses, mules, elephants, 
nor camels, and sheep and pigs are few. In conse- 
quence of the general cultivation of the soil the wild 
animals are necessarily few in number; but bears, 
hyaenas, deer, hares, foxes, and wild boars are still 
found in the north of Niphon. Dogs are common, 
and are held sacred; but though cats exist in thou- 
sands, the country is said to be ovemm with rati 
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and mice. There 10 a great Tariety of birds, including 
falcons, which are maoh esteemed; pheasants, of 
which there are two kinds, ducks, geese, teal, storks, 
pigeons, ravens, larks, peHcans, cranes, herons, ke. 
Snakes are not unfrequent; one species, the ownbamif 
attains an enormous size. There are also tortoises, 
lizards, scorpions, and centipedes ; and of the insect 
tribes there are white-ants, winged grasshoppers, 
and several beautiful varieties of motlu. The seas 
abound in fish, which are taken in grea^t quantities, 
aad along with rice form the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants. 

PcofUy Religion^ and Languctge. — The Japanese 
may be r^^arded as belonging to the great Mongol- 
Tartar family, though ethnologists have referred them 
to different types of mankind. They are distinguished, 
like all the other branches of this stock, by broad 
skulls and high cheek-bones; small bladk eyes, 
obliquely set; long black hair, and a yellow or light- 
olive complexion; some are good-looking, and many 
are well-made, active, and nimble. They are divided 
socially into two classes — military and non- mili- 
tary; the lowest of the former or two-sworded class 
ranking above the wealthiest civilian. The classes 
are kept distinct, with all the strictness of caste. 
Their principal moral characteristics are skill, perse- 
verance, courage, and frankness; with much good 
humour, natural politeness, and courtesy of manner, 
except in the military, feudal, and official caste. 
The latter qualities are particularly observable 
amongst the agricultural population; who are, be- 
sides, industrious, temperate, and hospitable. The 
Japanese dress consists of loose garments of silk or 
cotton gathered in at the waist and fastened by a 
girdle, the men of the higher orders wearing a kind 
of petticoat-trousers, and those of the highest rank 
two sworda The custom of wearing two swords is 
now, however, falling out of fashion, and in Yeddo 
a Japanese with two swords is rarely seen. They 
wear no hats except in rainy weather; and shave the 
whole front and crown of the head, forming the rest 
into a tuft on the bald skull llie women, again, 
wear their hair very long, with numerous costly 
ornaments of tortoise-shell, but none of any other 
material. Their dress very much resembles that of 
the men. They destroy their natural complexions 
with paint, colour their lips purple, and, when 
married, blacken their teeth and pluck out their 
eyebrows. Polygamy is not practised, although the 
moral code of the Japanese is not otherwise, by any 
means, particularly rigid; various laxities being in- 
dulged in without scandal. All are slaves to custom 
and ridiculous, often oppressive, etiquette. In Tesso 
and in the Kurile Islands the population largely 
consists of Ainos. (See AiNOS.) The established or 
state religion is that of Buddha^ which is, however, 
exotic, and comparatively modem, although another 
and older form also exists, called Sinto or Sin-S3ru 
(faith in gods, or way to gods). The priests of this 
sect are allowed to marry. The mikado, two ecclesi- 
astical judges, the monks and the priests, constitute 
the hierarchy of Sin-Syuism. There are no fewer 
than eight sects of Buddhists. The language is not 
monosyllabic but agglutinate, and has an alphabet 
of forty-seven letters, which are written in two 
different forms, one rendered complex by the addition 
of variations, known as the Himgana form of char- 
acter; and the other, the Kalagana character, entirely 
without variations, and consequently much simpler. 
The literature of Japan is copious, and includes 
works in all departments, historical, scientific, and 
imaginative, generally based on Chinese classics. 

McMvfatiwrt9 and Trade, — In manufacturing in- 
dustry sjid ingenuity the Japanese are, at least, equal 
to tibe Chinese. Ilieir works in copper, iron, and 



steel bear a high character. Telescopes, thermome- 
ters, watches, and clocks, of good quality, are made 
at Nagasaki, one of the five imperial cities on the 
west coast of the Island of Kiusiu. Glass is made, 
but not very successfully. Silk and cotton cloths 
are manufactured; and porcelain, said to be superior 
to that of China. The production of silk has been 
greatly extended and improved of late years, but tho 
produce is as yet inferior in quality to that of China. 
The art of japanning, as it is called with us, or more 
properly lacquering, is practised with great success; 
and specimens are produced far surpassing, in bril- 
liancy and splendour, any that are ever seen in Europe. 
Lithochrome-printing has been long practised, and 
though the laws of perspective are not well under- 
stood, the outlines of animals and other figures are 
drawn with much truth and spirit. Good paper is 
made from the bark of the mulberry and other trees, 
and cordage from the fibres; but neither ship-building 
nor house-building are well understood. The houses 
are almost imiversally constructed of timber, plas- 
tered on the outside; and consist of two stories, 
divided into rooms by dight paper partitions. Foreign 
commerce was long rigidly limited to the Dutdi and 
Chinese; but by treaties into which the Japanese 
government was reluctantly induced to enter in 1854 
and subsequently, five ports have been opened to 
foreigners, and an extensive commerce established. 
These are Hakodadi, Hiogo and Osaka (forming 
one port), Kanagawa (Yokohama), Nagasaki, and 
Niigata. Tea and silk are the staple exports, and 
the imports from Europe most in demand are the 
various textile fabrics and window-glass. The total 
value of the imports of the direct trade between 
Japan and other countries in ISSl was £6,572,078; 
exports, £6,271,215. Since 1870 the Japanese have 
had a new coinage made in the country, the former 
coins having been made out of the country. The 
new coinage consists of 10, 5, and 2 4 dollar pieces in 
gold, the dollar being the Mexican (=4a. to 4a 6d), 
and of dollar pieces, 50, 20, and 5 cent pieces in 
silver, besides copper cent, half cent, and mil pieces. 
There is also a paper currency. The principal weights 
are the picul= 133 lbs. avoirdupois, and the kinn =: 1^ 
lb. Measures of length: the 8haku = 10 sun =11} 
inches, the ri = 86 chd = 2^ miles. 

Government, Administrationy <fec., — ^The government 
of Japan is a hereditary absolute monarchy, vested 
in the mikada This was the ancient form, but in 
1585 the emperor's commander-in-chief usurped the 
governing power, and for nearly three centuries re- 
duced the mikado to a secondary position. The latter 
resided in the royal and saci^ed city of Miako (or 
Kioto), where he was kept secluded, under the guise 
of a mysterious sanctity ; while the shogun, living at 
Yeddo, exercised imperial authority, and was regud- 
ed, by foreigners at least, as a second and supreme 
sovereign. In 1868, however, a revolution over- 
threw the power and office of the shogun — he had 
been usually, but erroneously, called by a Chinese 
title, tycoon — and the mikado was restored to his 
ancient supremacy. The mikado is absolute ruler 
in botli temporal and spiritual affairs. He acts 
through an executive ministry, consisting of eleven 
departmopts. At the side of the ministry stands the 
sam or senate of thirty members, all nominated by 
the mikado, which has the right of giving instructions 
to all the departments of the ministry. In addition 
to these branches of the executive there are two de- 
liberative bodies both assembled for the first time in 
1875. The first of these is the genroin composed of 
persons who have formerly held some office of state, 
and who must be proposed to the mikado for nom- 
ination by the sain. This body discusses legislative 
proposals though it cannot itself originate any, and 
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receives petitions. The other deliberative assembly 
is the chikuhokuaukuaigi or assembly of provincial 
prefects, which is summoned for the discussion of all 
matters relating to the internal affairs of the empire. 
In 1876 a new divison of the empire into provinces 
was made, and the number is now 3S(35 ken or rural 
districts, and 3 fou or residential districts : Yeddo, 
Osaka, and Kioto). Tho revenue and expenditure 
for ISSl -82 wereeachestimatedat. £13,714,800. Four- 
lifths of the revenue is derived from the land-tax. 
In July 1882 the total home debt including paper 
money in circulation amounted to £68,092,400, and 
the foreign debt to £1,^)07,600. The total strength 
of the army is calculated not to exceed 80,000, and 
the navy is as yet insignificant. Since 1872 the ad- 
ministration of justice has been made independent 
of the executive. Proceedings both in civil and crimi- 
nal cases are oral and public. Japan has belonged 
since the 1st of July 1877 to the international postal 
union. See Post-office. 

JlUtorif. — Marco Polo is the first European tra- 
veller who speaks of Japan, called by him Cipango 
or Zipangou. In 1542 it was reached by Mendez 
Pinto, and shortly afterwards the Portuguese obtained 
permission to settle at Nagasaki, and established a 
highly lucrative trade. In 1549 the Jesuit missionary 
Francis Xavier arrived, an<l by his means and \ that 
of his followers many of the natives were converted 
to the church of Pome. But the government be- 
coming jealous of the Portuguese, and irritated at 
the interference of the missionaries with the religious 
profession of the people, in 1585 expelled the traders, 
and compelled the native converts to return to their 
former faith. Several severe persecutions of the 
Christian converts ensued, and in one day 37,000 are 
said to have been massacred. But these persecutions 
partook much more of the political than of the religi- 
ous character ; and it was the undue interference of 
the Portuguese with the natives, and the not un- 
founded dread of their establishing a permanent 
dominion in the country, that incited the Japanese 
authorities to the perpetration of these enormities. 
Hence the Portuguese were finally expelled ; and in 
1640 the members of an embassy, sent from the 
government of Macao to the Eii]i>eroc of Japan, 
were barbarously murdered by order of the latter, 
with the exception of twelve i)ersons reserved to 
carry back the intelligence as a menace to their 
BuiKjriors. The Portuguese never afterwards recovered 
a footing in the country. Previously to this the 
Dutch had, in 1600. succeeded in establishing com- 
mercial relations with Japan, which by their prudent 
management they continued to maintain, notwith- 
standing the general proscription of all Christian 
powers, and till recently were the only European 
nation that possessed any intercoui-so with the 
country. The first attemjtt in modem times to re- 
open a commercial intercourse was made by the 
United States, who, March 31, 1854, succeeded, 
through the agency of Commodore Perry, in conclud- 
ing a treaty by which the ports of Siinoda in the 
island of Niphon, and Hakodate, in Yesso, were U) 
be opened to American shi|».«», but only for elFecting 
repairs and obtaining sup])lie3 of provisions and fresh 
water. In October of the same year Admiral Sir 
James Stirling concluded on behalf of Great Britain 
A similar treaty by which the harbours of Nagasaki 
and Hakoilate were to be opened to British ships for 
the same purpose. A much more important treaty, 
however, wae elfected by Ivord Elgin with the Japan- 
ese government on the 26th August, 1858, by which 
tho five ports already mentionetl were opened to free 
commerce with (ireat Britain, under payment of 
certain fixed duties. 1'he American government 
had a short time previously concluded a similar treaty 



with Japan, and other treaties of a like nature were 
soon concluded by various European countries. In 
1869 Europeans were also allowed to establish trading 
houses at Yeddo, but no direct trade is done with for- 
eign countries at this place, the port of which is Yoko- 
hama. The mission of Lord Elgin to Japan contri- 
buted much to Inform us as to the condition of the 
Japanese, and since that time there has been a great 
increase in our knowledge both of country and people, 
an increase largely due to foreigners in the employ- 
ment of the Japanese government. No Asiatic peojde 
have shown themselves more ready to adopt modern 
ideas than the Japanese have done since the mission 
of Lord Elgin. Japanese embassies have visited 
Washington, Paris, and London ; and permanent 
embassies are now maintained at tho capitals of the 
principal European powers as well as iu the United 
States. Many Japanese youth are now sent to Eur- 
ope for education. In 1872 a law was passed which 
provided for the establishment of about 54,000 primary 
schools or one for every 600of the estimated population, 
and its provisions have been largely complied with. 
In the middle schools instruction is given wholly in 
English or some other foreign language, ^lany 
English and Americans are iu the employment of 
the Japanese government, being engaged in survey- 
ing and engineering works, or as teachers and pro- 
fessors. A line of railway, 18 miles in length, was 
opened from Yeddo to Yokohama, in November, 
1872, and another, 25 miles long, from Hiogo to 
Osaka, was opened in June, 1875, and has since been 
continued to Kioto. Since the beginning of 1873 
there has been telegraphic communication not only 
between several of the ports, but also with Europe 
and Asia. In 1874 there was danger of a collision 
with China on account of the island of Formosa, 
where the Japanese were forming settlements, but 
the danger was averted by tlie conclusion of a treaty 
in which China recognized the right of the Japanese 
to make settlements in that island. Since then 
Japan put forward claims to the suzerainty of the 
peninsula of Coiea, which might also have led to 
a war with China, but early in 1876 Japan preferred 
to relinquish those claims and conclude a treaty 
of commerce with the Corea. Christianity enjoys 
complete toleration, and Sunday has been adopted 
in the government offices as a holiday or day of rest 
The revolution spriken of in the paragraph on O'or- 
ernmentf &c., was not accomplished without internal 
troubles, the seeds of which cannot yet be said to have 
been destroyed. Several risings of the nobles who, 
in consetpience of the revolution were deprived of 
tlieir privileges and to a large extent of their incomes, 
have taken j»lace, and that of 1876-77 in the south 
of Niphon and in Kiusiu taxed the resources of the 
government prettv severely before it was quelled. 

JAPANESE CYCLE AN D AlllA. See Epoch. 

JAPANNING is the art of varnishing in colours. 
All substances that are dry and rigid, or not too 
fiexible, as woods, metals, leather, and J paper pre- 
pared, admit of being japanned. Wood and metals 
require no other preparation than to have their sur- 
faces perfectly even and clean ; but leather should 
be securely stretched either on frames or on boards, 
as its bending would crack and force off the varnish. 
Paper should bo treated in the same manner, and 
have a previous strong coat of size ; but it is rarely 
japanned till converted into papier mnclu\ or wrought 
into such a form that its fiexibility is lost. The 
article to l>e japanned is first brushed over with two 
or three coats of seed-lac varnish, to form the prim- 
inrj. It is then covered with vaniish, previously 
mixed with a pigment of the tint desired. This is 
called the ground colour; and if the subject is to 
eiJiibit a design, the objects are painted upon it ia 
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oolonn mixed with vamiBh, and used in the same 
soanner as for oil-painting. The whole is then covered 
'with additional coats of transparent varnish, and 
all that remains to be done is to dry and polish it. 
Japanning requires to be executed in warm apart- 
ments, and the articles are wanned before the var- 
nish is applied to them. One coat of varnish also 
most be dry before another is laid on. Ovens are 
employed to hasten the drying of the work. The 
same pigments which are employed in oil or water 
answer also in varnish. For painting figures shell- 
lac varnish is considered best and easiest to work; 
it is therefore employed in most cases where its 
colour permits. For Uie lightest colours mastic var- 
nish is employed, imless the fineness of the work 
admits, or its durability requires, the use of copal 
dissolved in alcohol. Our japanned works are chiefly 
of iron and tin, such as coal-boxes, tin canisters, &c., 
which are both rendered ornamental and protected 
from rust. Much care is necessary to secure a high 
and equal polish. For a description of the Japanese 
process see Laoquebimo. 

JAPHETH, the name of the second son of Noah, 
and not the third, as is commonly but erroneously 
supposed. Of this we are informed in Gen. ix. 24. 
His descendants, according to Gren. x. 5, peopled the 
isles of the (rentiles. This ia supposed to mean the 
coast-lands of the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and 
Asia Minor, whence they spread northwards over 
the whole of Europe, and thus Japheth is considered 
the ancestor of most European races, and is believed 
to have been the same who is called by the Crreeks 
Japetot. Two derivations of Japheth have been 

Eroposed: 1st, from the root pcUhahf to extend, and 
ence the meaning is supposed to be 'widely dis- 
persed,' in reference to the wide di8X)er8ion of his 
descendants over the northern and western regions 
of the earth; and 2d, from yaphahj 'to be fair,' an 
allusion to the fair complexion of the Japhetic races. 
JAPURA, or Caqdeta, a large river. South Ame- 
rica, an affluent of liie Amazon. It has its sources 
in the Andes of Ecuador, about 50 miles north-east 
of Pasto; lat. 1" 20' N.; Ion. 76' 60' w., and falls into 
the Amazon at lat 3" 8.; Ion. 65" w.; having been 
for upwards of 350 miles of the latter part of its 
course wholly a Brazilian river. Its whole length is 
upwards of 1000 miles. It has numerous affluents 
from both the north and south, the principal of which 
are the Fragua^ Caguan, Caninari, Apoporis, and 
Poroos. The navigation of the Japura is interrupted 
by a great cataract, which occurs in lat. 1** K? 8.; 
Ion. ir 20' w. 
JAR^ Letden. See Letden-jab. 
JARL, a word of Scandinavian origin, the same 
as early and applied in the early history of the north- 
em European kingdoms to the lieutenants or gover- 
nors appointed by the kings over each province. 
At a later period only one jarl was appointed in each 
kingdom, and the title of duke given him, as was the 
case in Sweden, for instance, in 1163. In Norway, 
after 1308, during the reign of Hacon VII., tlus 
dignity was conferred only on the Earls of Orkney 
and the princes of the blood. See Alderman. 

JAROSLAU, a town, Austria, Galicia, circle 
Przemsyl, left bank of the San, an affluent of the 
Vistula^ 62 miles w.N.w. of Lemberg. It is situated 
in a beautiful district, contains a castle, a handsome 
oaUiedral churoh (Domkirche), and a normal school; 
and has manufactures of woollen and linen cloth, 
yam, rosoglio^ and refined wax ; a considerable trade 
in these articles, and in honey, salt, and ship timber; 
and a yearly market, still of importance, though 
gr^y fallen oflf. Pop. (1880), 12,422. 

JAROSLAV, a government of Russia^ bounded 
by the governments of Vologda, Kostroma, Vladimir, 



Tver, and Novgorod. It has an area of 1 8,000 square 
miles and a population of 1,051,948. The surface is 
generally flat, and in several places very marshy. It is 
watered by the Volga, the Mologa, the Sheksna, and 
their tributaries. With the exception of the ground 
occupied by woods and marshes, the who^e govern- 
ment may be considered arable; but as the soil is by 
no means fertile, the grain produced falls short of the 
home consumption. The live-stock is comparatively 
smalL The manufactures consist chiefly of woollen, 
linen, and cotton goods. The government is divided 
into ten circles, of which Jaroslav is the capital. 

JAROSLAV, a town in Russia^ capital of the 
government of same name, on the right bank of the 
Volga, 162 miles north-east of Moscow, with which 
it is connected by railway. Its site is somewhat 
elevated, and it is surroimded by a palisade, and 
defended by a fort. The houses are mostly of wood, 
and the streets are very irregular and narrow. Jar- 
oslav is the see of an archbishop, the residence of a 
governor, and the seat of important courts. It con- 
tains sixty-six churches, several of them handsome; 
a theological seminary, and a college possessed of a 
library and a museum, and attended by about 500 
students. The manufactures consist of linen, cotton 
and silk goods, leather, soap, ironware, &c. : and the 
trade is of considerable importance. Pop. 30,275. 

JARROW, a town of England, in the county of 
Durham, on the Tyne, 6 miles below Gateshead. It 
has risen rapidly from a small village to a considerable 
town, its rapid growth being chiefly due to the estab- 
lishment of iron ship-buUding, marine engine works, 
blast-fumaces, rolling-mills, and staithes for loading 
ships with coaL Other works are metal extracting 
establishments, chemical works, paper-mills, cement 
works, and a large lead manufactory ; new docks have 
also been constructed. The town contains a mechan- 
ics' institute, a market-square with a capacious hall, 
public baths, and an infirmary. There are three* 
churches, St. Paul's, Christ's, and St. Peter's, the 
former, recently restored and extended, being the 
church of the Venerable Bede, who was bom in the 
parish and buried in the church, and whose chair, 
and the stone on which he sat, are still preserved ; 
besides eleven other places of worship. Access is 
had by the river and by a branch of the North- 
Eastem Railway. The population, which in 1861 
was only 4666, was 25,469 in 1881. 

JASHER, Book op (Hebrew, Sepher hayashai\ 
* the Book of the Upright,' as given in the margin 
of the authorized version; but Sejyher haxhir in the 
Peshito Syriac, *Book of Praises or Hymns'), a lost 
Hebrew work, twice mentioned in the Bible (Josh. 
X. 13 and 2 Sam. i. 18), and about which various 
conjectures have been made. The Jewish rabbis 
identified it variously with Genesis, *the Book of 
the Upright,' from its containing the histories of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; with Deuteronomy; 
with Judges; and with the book of the twelve minor 
poets — a diversity of opinion impossible on the sup- 
position of any existing book that could lay claim to 
the title. Some authorities suppose that it was a 
series of annals; others that it was a collection of 
hynms from which the Psalter was compiled; and 
others that it was a Hebrew minstrelsy celebrating 
the exploits of the national heroes. Whatever its 
contents may have been, it seems from the specimens 
preserved to have been metrical in form. From the 
mention of the book in Joshua and 2 Samuel it has 
been inferred that the book of Joshua could not 
have been written before the time of David's lamen- 
tation. But this assumes that the book of Jasher 
was all written at once, an assumption which in our 
ignorance regarding it we are not at liberty to make; 
for the book of Jasher may, accordina: to one of th« 
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Lvf othese* mentioned above, have contained a series 
of historic events, and have been written at different 
times. The theory of I>r. Donaldson as to its scope 
and omtents, in conformity with which he proceeded 
to reconstruct it from the fragments which he thought 
he could trace throughout the several books of the 
Old Testament, has met with little favour either 
from EngiLih nr continental scholars. See his preface 
to Jaishar, or Fm^menta Archetypa Carminnm Heb- 
paicrjrum in ^Masorethico Veteris Testamenti textu 
passim t€s»ellata. 

JASIKOV, Nikolai Michailovitch, a Russian 
lyric poet, bom at Simbirsk in 1805, entered the 
Mining Institute of St. Petersburg in his eleventh 
year, and then joined a corps of engineers. Still 
strongly attached to literary pursuits, he carefully 
read the works of the poets Lomonossov and Der- 
shawin, whose influence on the formation of his taste 
is very af»parent. After a year he left the engineers, 
and lived retired for about eighteen months, during 
which he gave proofs of his poetical talent. He 
first made his appearance as an author in the journal 
Sorevnovatelj. From 1823 he lived several years 
in Dorpat, where he made the acquaintance of Shu- 
kovski and Pushkin. In 1829 he removed to Mos- 
cow, and obtained an appointment under government. 
In 1833 he published a volume of poems. Shortly 
after his health began to give way. He returned 
to Simbirsk to try the effect of his native air, but 
receiving no beneht went abroad, and spent five 
years at Hanau, Nice, and the Lake of Como. His 
disease still continued to make progress, and he died 
in 1846. In the early part of his career he was 
regarded as the songster of love and wine, and re- 
ceived the name of the KuKsian Anacreon, but after 
his illness he began to ^Tite in a more sober and 
earnest style. He is remarkable for the power which 
he p)088es«e8 over his native tongue. A complete 
edition of his poems in two volumes was published 
at Moscow in 1858. 

JASMIN, Jacques, or Jaqcou Jansion, the most 
eminent patois poet of France, and the last who 
inherited the language as well as the spirit of the 
troubadours, was bom 6th March, 1798, at Agen, 
department of Lot-et-Garonne. In his Mous Soubenis 
(My RecoUt^ctions) he gives a humonms description 
of the humility of his ori«j;in and of the poverty of 
his kindred. His grandfather in his later days was 
an inmate of the poor-house, his father was a tailor, 
and he himself was set to learn the trade of a hair- 
dresser, to which calling he remained true in spite 
of his success and fame as a poet. All his poems 
and songs are written in the patois of the peasantry 
on the banks of the Garonne, which is supposed in 
its purest state to be identical with the old Proven- 
cal, the language of the troubadours. His poetry 
deserved and acquired more than a local celebrity, 
and was warmly welcomed not only in Southern 
France, but throughout the whole of Europe. He 
was elected a member of the academies of Agen and 
Bordeaux; the city of ToiUouse awarded him a gold 
laurel; and in 1846 he was created a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. On his death at Agen, 5th 
Octol>er, 1864, his remains received a pompous fune- 
ral The poetry of Jasmin is distinguished by beauty 
and power, and though his genius inclined him to 
gaiety rather than to pathos, yet perhaps his most 
striking and successful passages are those in which 
he addrei^ses himself to the feelings. His principal 
works are Lou Chalibari (The Charivari), 1825, a 
mock-heroic poem; L'Abuirlo de Castel-Cuilld (The 
Blind Girl of Castel CuilM), 1836, his master-piece 
in poetry, which has been translated by Longfellow; 
Las Pa|dll(>to« de Jasmin (The rurl-]>a]>er8 of Jas- 
min), of which the first part appeared in 1835, and 



the second in 1843; and Lons dous l«Vay8-bes9ous 
(The Two Twin-Brothers), 1847. Miss Costelloa 
B^am and the Pyrenees contains an interesting 
account of Jasmin, and his own antobiographical 
sketches have been reprinted several times since hia 
death. 

JASMINE, a beautiful genus of plants of the 
natural order Jasminaces; fruit a two-seeded berry. 
Many species are known, all of which are shrul^ 
often with long twining branches bearing usually 
compound leaves and fra^grant flowers; natives prin- 
cipally of India. The oil of jasmine is obtained 
from Jasminum offi,ctnaU and /. grandijhrum, Tw^o 
species are natives of the south of Europe. 

JASON, son of -^son, king of lolcos in Thessaly, 
and of Polymede, a hero of ancient Greece, cele- 
brated for his share in the Argonautic expedition, 
before which he had distinguished himself in the 
Calydonian hunt. He belonged to the family of 
the .^^olidse at lolcos, and his instructor was the 
centaur Cheiron, who educated most of the heroes 
of that time. (For his adventures in the Argo- 
nautic expedition see article Argonauts.) On his 
return to lolcos with Medeia as his wife he avenged 
the murder of his parents and his brother by putting^ 
Pelias to death. But he was unable to retain pos- 
session of the throne, and was obliged to resign it 
to Acastus, son of Pelias, and flee with his wife 
to Corinth. Here they passed ten happy years, 
till Jason, wearied of Medeia, fell in love vrith. 
Glauce (Creusa, according to some accounts), daughter 
of Creon, king of Corinth, married her, and put 
away Medeia and her children. Medeia having 
revenged herself on her hated rival, fled from the 
wrath of Jason in her car drawn by winged dragons, 
the gift of Helios, to ^geus, king of Athens, after 
she had put to death Mermems and Pheres, her sons 
by Jason. According to some, Jason killed himself 
from grief; but others relate that, after passing a 
miserable wandering life, he came to his death by 
the following accident:— As he was sleeping one 
day, overcome by weariness, on the sea-shore, in the 
shade of the vessel which had borne him to Colchis, 
a beam fell upon him and crushed him. Others say 
that he was afterwards reconciled to Medeia, and 
returned with her to Colchis, where, after the death 
of his father-in-law, he ruled many years in peace. 
In several parts of the ancient world Jason was 
worshipped as a hero. 

JASPER. This name is usually restricted to a 
variety of the mineral quartz, with a tleep brown, 
yellow, or red colour, and resinous lustre. The 
brown-coloured jasj)er is termed Egyptian from its 
abundance in that country. When stripes of green, 
yellow, and red occur in the same mineral it is 
termed striped jasj^^er. Jasper agate is reddish - 
white. Red jasper is not infrequent in Scotland. 
This variety appears to derive its colour from the 
presence of iron. 

JASSY, or Yarst, the capital of Moldavia, one 
of the provinces of Roumania, on the Baglui, 162 
miles w.N.w. Odessa. It is built on two hills, one 
rising gradually, the other so precipitously as to be 
detached from the rest of the town. A very large space 
is covered by the town, the houses being generally 
provided with gardens. The streets are mostly nar- 
row and winding, and several quarters of the town 
have a very mean api>earance. But a great fire in 
1822 having destroyed nearly 6000 houses, new 
buildings have sprung up, generally of a handsome 
appearance. Some streets are long and spacious. 
This is particularly true of the principal street, which 
is the great place of concourse and business, and is 
lined on each side by a long row <if shops, generally 
kept by Jews. The ecclesiastical buildings are very 
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numerous. Among them may be mentioned the 
metropolitan church of St. Nicolas, the churches of 
Sokolla, Tschetezuje, f&nd Galata ; the arohiepiscopal 
palace, the convent of Trisweletch, several Jewish 
synagugueff, the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran 
church, &C. Jassy has, besides, a large bazaar, public 
baths, a university, a museum with a public library, 
a theatre, and five hospitals, one of tnem having a 
revenue of nearly £50,000. There are scarcely any 
manufactures, but the trade is of some importance, 
and a great deal of business is done at the fairs. 
Successive conflagrations, the last in 1843, have de- 
stroyed nearly all the wooden houses. The place 
suflFered also in the Russo-Turkiah war of 1854-56. 
But it has revived greatly since the establishment of 
the Roumanian principtUity, and its population is 
estimated at 90.000 — 55,000 being Jews. 

JASZ-BERfiNY, a market town of Hungary, 
capital of the district of Jazygia^ 38 miles B.N.E. of 
Pcath. It is prettily situated on both sides of the 
Zagyva, which forms two islands near the centre of 
the town, lliese have been planted and laid out as 
walksw In the public square, nearly opposite, are the 
remains of an old fortress, within which AttUa, king 
of the Huns, is said to have been buried a.d. 458. The 
buildings most deserving of notice are a large and 
handsome Roman Catholic church, a Franciscan 
monastery, with church attached; a Protestant 
church, town-house, with reffister-offioe; guard-house, 
and royal gymnasium. The district around is of 
considerable fertility, producing much com and wine, 
and rearing many cattle, sheep, and horses. There 
are three important annual fairs. Pop. 21,507. 

JATTVA (or Xatita), San Filipb de, a city of 
Spain, province of and 36 miles 8.8. w. Valencia, on 
the slope of a hill crowned by an ancient and strong 
castle, with thirty turrets and a double fosse ; near 
the confluence of the Guardamar and Albayda. The 
houses are in general well built, the streets generally 
wide, clean, and paved. The principal and collegiate 
church, in the form of a Latin cross, is a fine struc- 
ture, containing many curious and interesting monu- 
ments, and having a handsome dome. In the envi- 
rons are a bull-ring, and two public walks decorated 
with trees and fountains. Manufactures: — linen 
and woollen fabrics, hats, soap, earthenware, candles, 
and silver vessels. Pop. 13,168. 

JAUER, a town of Prussia, province of Silesia, 
government of and 10 miles 8.S.E. Liegnitz, on the 
right bank of the Neisse. It is surrounded by a 
double wall, with four gates; has two suburbs, several 
courts and offices for the circle, two churches, several 
schools, a savings-bank, house of correction; manu- 
factures of linen, gloves, hosiery, ribbons, starch, and 
tobacco; a worsted and several other mills, tile- works, 
and a trade in cattle. The prosperity of Jauer was 
much reduced by the Thirty Years' war. Pop.1 0,603. 

JAUNDICE iB a disease of which the distinguish- 
ing peculiarity is, that the whole skin becomes yel- 
low. It proceeds from some disease about the liver, 
or its communication with the bowels. The internal 
symptoms are those of all disorders of the digestive 
organ^ except that the water is dark and loaded 
with bile, while the bowels appear to be deprived of 
it. The yellow colour is first perceptible in the 
whiter parts of the body, as the white of the eye, &c., 
and soon overspreads the whole body. There is 
often an extreme itching and prickling over the 
whole sldn. After the disease has continued long 
the colour of the skin becomes gradually deeper and 
darker, till the disease becomes at last what is vul* 
gariy called the black jaundice. This appearance 
arises fitnn the bile being retained, from various 
causes, in the liver and gall-bladder, and thus being 
absorbed and circulated with the blood. It may be 



produced by obstacles fco the passage of the bile of 
various kinds, and is often suddenly induced by a 
violent fit of passion, or more slowly by long con- 
tinuance of melancholy and painful emotions. It is 
a very common figure of speech to say that 'a 
person views a thLig or a person with jaundiced 
eyes ;' but this is founded in a mistake; for it is not 
true that jaundice communicates such a colour to 
the transparent part of the eye as to affect the 
colour of objects. The above phrase ia therefore 
inappropriate. 

«i AVA (native, SUi-Java, land of Java), an island 
in the Indian Archipelago^ the principal seat of the 
Dutch power in the East, having as its capital Ba- 
tavia. Next to Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes it is 
the largest in the Sunda group, and has on the north 
the Java Sea, south the Indian Ocean, is separated 
west by the Strait of Simda from Sumatra, and east 
by that of BaU from BaU ; lat. 5" 62' to S** 51' 8. ; 
and Ion. 105" 15' to 114" 85' £. In shape it some- 
what resembles a parallelogram, the greater axis of 
which lies east and west, with a slight inclination 
north at the west end. It is 630 miles long, by 35 
to 126 miles broad; area, 49,730 square miles. Java 
and the smaller adjacent island of Madura, situated 
on the north near the east end, are divided into 
twenty-two provinces, called residences, of which 
the population in 1880 amounted to 19,834,702. 

Physical FecUures, — The Indian Ocean, wnich beats 
with great force along the south coast, has prevented the 
formation, on that side, of such alluvial plains as ex- 
tend along the north parts. Prom the same cause 
the south coast is generally unsafe for shipping, while 
the north affords excellent anchorage at almost all 
times and places. The south presents a continuous 
front of crags and rocks, forming the outer edge of 
an extremely mountainous country; the north is 
flat and low, and covered in many places with man- 
grove swamps. The chief harbours on the north 
are those of Batavia and Sourabaya ; on the south 
that of Call Pujang, formed by the small island Nusa 
Kambangan. The island is traversed in its whole 
length by two chains of mountains, which sometimes 
unite, and at other times depart from each other, 
forming ramifications sloping gently down to the 
shore. The two chams, from 10,000 to above 12,000 
feet high, are thickly set with volcanoes, active and 
extinct, from 6000 to 9000 feet in height ; some of 
them, rising to 12,000 feet, are seen at sea from a 
great distance, and form landmarks to the navi- 
gator. These mountains are intersected by large 
and beautiful valleys, watered by rivers and tor- 
rents, and covered with thick for^ts. Java has no 
metallic veins fit for being wrought; the Bantam coal- 
mines yield only lignite; naphtha and asphalt abound 
in various localities; and the salines of Koewoe, 
south-east of Samarang, yield a tolerably lai^e sup- 
ply of salt. Warm medicinal waters are very plenti- 
ful. There are at present thirteen active volcanoes, 
which are remarkable for the quantify of sulphur and 
sulphureous vapours they discharge. The crater of an 
extinct volcano near Batar, called Guevo Upas, or the 
Yale of Poison, about ^ mile round, is held in horror 
by the natives. Every living creature that enters it 
drops down dead, and the soil is covered with the 
carcasses of deer, birds, and even the bones of men, 
killed by the carbonic acid gas which lies in the bot- 
tom of the valley. * In another crater in this land 
of wonders,' says Sir Charles Lyell, ' the sulphureous 
exhalations have killed tigers, birds, and innumerable 
insects ; and the soft parts of these apjinala^ such aa 
the fibres, muscles, hair, &a, are very well preserved, 
while the bones are corroded and entirely destroyed.' 
Numerous rivers flow from the north and south sides 
of the mountains, carrying fertility with them, and 
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affording supplies to innumerable artificial water- 
courses used in irrigation. These streams are gener- 
ally rapid, shallow, and so encumbered with sand- 
banks as to be unnavigable; so that only two rivers, 
the Solo and the river of Sourabaya, are navigable 
for large boats; the others are only suitable for proas 
or canoes of the lightest draught, or for floating down 
timber from the mountains. 

Climate, — Java used to be esteemed very unhealthy ; 
but it is now found that, with exception of a few 
marshy districts on the north coast, and some parts 
on the south, the climate is as salubrious as that of 
any other intertropical coimtry ; and the more ele- 
vated regions are even remarkably healthy. In the 
plains the temperature during the day is from 85" 
to 94° Fah., and during the night from 73° to 80". 
At an elevation of 6000 feet the thermometer de- 
scends to 60", while the tops of the lofty peaks are 
often covered with. ice. 

Vegetaiion. — ^With a temperature ranging, as above 
indicated, from 94" to the freezing-point, a volcanic 
soil plenteously watered naturally and artificially, it 
is not surprising that Java should be of astonishing 
fertility ; the range of its vegetation naturally fol- 
lows that of its temperature, from the palms of the 
tropics to the mosftes of the temperate zone. The 
coast is fringed with cocoa-nut trees ; behind them 
the ground rises gently to the foot of the mountain 
chain, and is completely cultivated. Vast fields of 
rice, artificially watered, distributed amphitheatre- 
wise on the flanks of the hUls, yield often three har- 
vests annually, though the use of manure appears 
not yet to have been introduced. Higher up than 
the rice-fields the bases of the mountains are covered 
with vast forests of the fig-tree tribe of different 
species, remarkable for their great height and vigor- 
ous growth. These are followed still higher up by 
the plant-like liquidambars, with their erect stems 
covered with parasites, also ratans xmd Xlubiacete, the 
latter of numerous species, some of them exhaling 
a very fa?tid odour. Along the upper limits of the 
liquidambars, about 5000 feet above the sea, lofty 
trees are still plentiful; here may be seen Podocat'pus 
cupressuSf with its lofty straight stem, a tree allied to 
the yew, and furnishing the best timber in Java; the 
Dammar pine, rhododendrons, laurels of niunerous 
species, chestnuts, oaks, and several others, magno- 
lias, myrtles, numerous orchises, &c. About 7000 feet 
high the vegetation changes its aspect, and mosses 
appear, which, with heaths, are the principal plants 
found on the loftier elevations. Before leaving the 
natural vegetation the famed poison-tree, the chettik 
or upas {Antiaris toxtcan'a), may be named as a 
noted Javanese plant. The vast forests likewise 
claim notice ; they are 791 in number, and cover a 
very extensive surface in thirteen of the provinces, 
and consist mainly of teak. To prevent the waste 
which was going on government has placed them 
under superintendence, and draws from them a large 
amount of revenue. 

Cultivation and Rural Economy. — ^Rice forms the 
staple food of the natives, and is raised in astonish- 
ing and increasing quantities, which, after providing 
for the home consumption, leave a large surplus for 
exportation. Coffee raised from Mocha seed is ex- 
tensively cultivated, and, with sugar, forms one of 
the staples of the island. Cotton of two kinds. Bom- 
box pentundrum and Oossf/pium kerhaceum^ is grown, 
and considerable quantities exported ; and the culti- 
vation of indigo, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, cochi- 
neal, pepper, }>imento, tobacco, tea, and cocoa-nuts is 
carried on more or less vigorously, and with greater 
or less success. The population is almost wholly 
agricultural ; beyond a few large towns, it is distri- 
buted over the island in villages, each governed by a 



native chief of its own election. Each family has its 
own portion of land, varying from ^ acre to 6 acres. 
About a third of the cultivated ground is supposed 
to be thus occupied. The Dutch have effected such 
a commutation of the imposts formerly levied by the 
native sovereigns as enables them to draw from the 
soil a large amount of valuable tropical produce for 
transmission to Europe. This is called * The system 
of cultures,* and was introduced in 1832. A certain 
proportion of the land is now set apart for what- 
ever crops, mainly coffee and sugar, the government 
may direct, it tfddng on itself the risk of failure. 
This forms one part of the commutation ; the other 
is taken in labour applied to the government 
ground, so as that one part of the villagers succeeds* 
another until the crop is reaped. But the system 
has latterly been strongly condenmed in the legis- 
lative assembly of the Netherlands as unjust to the 
natives, and a bill has been passed whereby the force«l 
cultivation of the sugar-cane will be totally abolisbcil 
in 1890. 

Zoology. — Including domestic and marine animals, 
100 kinds of mammalia inhabit Java. In the west 
part the one-homed rhinoceros is not uncommon; and 
in the higher districts the royal tiger, panther, and 
tiger-cat keep the inhabitants in constant alarm by 
their depredations. The babyroussa and two kinds 
of wild hog form the large game of the island. 
ITiere are only two species of the ape kind, but they 
people the forests in countless numbers. Two kinds of 
lemurs inspire the inhabitants with superstitious fear 
by their mysterious nocturnal habits ; and this island 
may be esteemed the native seat of the largest bats, 
some of which measure 5 feet across the winga. They 
may be seen suspended from the branches in hundreds 
during the day, and at night they devastate the or- 
chards and gardens. Two civets are common, and 
supply a perfume of which the Javanese are passion- 
ately fond; the wild ox abounds in the woods; and 
the buffalo is the only animal used in agricultural 
lal)our. The horses are small, but vigorous. The 
ornithology of Java is rich and varied, both in genera 
and in species; almost all the known generic groups 
of rapacious birds are found here in great numbers, 
and gallinaceous fowls are plentiful. Both the rivers 
and the surrounding seas supply a great variety of 
fish. Insects cover the grounds and plants in count- 
less numbers; but few are distinguished for brilliancy 
or variety of colour, or are remarkable in form. 

Manners^ Cwttoms^ Religion^ dr. — The Javanese are 
small in size, of a yellow hue; sober, patient, endur- 
ing, and easily led when convinced that the orders 
given are not contrary to the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of the country, which are held in religious rever- 
ence. They are very susceptible of affronts, which 
they are not slow to avenge with the kris, which is 
invariably worn, and they are frequently likewise 
armed with the sabre or pike. In religion tbcy are 
Mohammedan, a faith introduceed in the fourteenth 
century by the Arabians, and which has since almost 
entirely displaced both Hinduism and Buddhism, of 
both of which numerous imposing relics are to bo 
met with in various parts of the island. The mass 
of the Javanese take only one wife, but people of 
quality and wealth take advantage of the latitude 
allowed by the Koran, and practise polygamy. All, 
without distinction, are passionately fond of gaming, 
more especially of cock-fighting. The Javanese are 
good tanners, and have made some progress in metal- 
lurgy, in carpentry, and cabinet-making. They wea\ e 
and dye well; make paper from the mulberry; and 
many are engaged with poisoned arrows in obtaining 
fish, which, being salted and dried, constitute a great 
dainty. The great mass, however, of the people ar» 
devoted to agriculture. 
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Trade and Cimmeres.—The trade,of Java is now 
large, so that what was once a burdensome colony has 
be^ turned into one of the principal sources of the 
wealth of Holland. The great bulk of the foreign 
trade is carried on through the ports of Batavia^ 
Samarang, and Sourabaya. The principal exports are 
rice, coffee, sugar, nutmegs, mace, doves, tin, indigo, 
cinnamon, cochineal, pepper, tea (the production of 
which is constantly increasing), tobacco, hides, and 
india-rubber. For the three years 1878 to 1880 the 
value of the imports averaged £12,500,000 ; exports 
£15,000,000. Except rice, one-half of which is sent 
to Borneo and China, three-fourths of the exports are 
destined for the Netherlands. In 1882 the exports 
from Java to Great Britain amounted to £3,739,534, 
and the imports of British home produce from Great 
Britain to £1,823,165. The principal article of ex- 
port to Great Britain is raw sugar. Bailways have 
been introduced into Java, and the telegraphic com- 
munication is extensive, and is developing rapidly. 

Government and Revenue. — A governor-general or 
viceroy is supreme ruler, with command both of the 
army and navy in all the Dutch provinces in the 
Indian Aix:hipelago. He is assisted by the council 
of the Indies, composed of a vice-president and four 
members named by the king; and is in correspondence 
with the governors of the different dependencies of 
Java, namely, Amboyna, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, 
all of whom are imder his orders. A high court of 
appeal sits in Batavia, and courts taking cognizance 
of civil and criminal cases among Europeans sit in 
all the principal towns. The natives are under native 
tribunids, superintended, in certain instances, by 
Europeans. Government has established schools for 
primary instruction at Batavia and the other prin- 
cipal towns, and has salaried vaccinators and medical 
practitioners in all' the residences to attend to the 
wants of the natives. In 1882 the government ex- 
penditure was estimated at £12,374,969, and the re- 
venue at £11,576,142, showing a deficit of £798,827. 
Such is the natural wealth of the island that for up- 
wards of forty years the deficits have been extremely 
rare, and the surpluses much more frequent and con- 
siderable. 

Hittory. — Ancient Javanese history is written in 
the still existing magnificent remains of temples and 
other public buildings, which are plentifully scattered 
over the island, lliese attest that the worship of 
Brahma and Buddha once prevailed in the island 
under the splendid Hindu empire of Modjopahit; 
the dismemberment of which was consummated by the 
Arabs, A.D. 1478, by the destruction of a vast capital 
of that name. Islamism had previously supplanted 
the rival worships, and had driven their last adhe- 
rents into the neighbouring island of BaU. The 
island then fell under the dominion of numerous petty 
chiefs, and was found in that state by the Portuguese, 
the first European settlers on the island, who arrived 
in 1 51 1. They were followed, in 1 595, by the Dutch, 
who soon eclipsed them. Though their views were 
at first directed wholly to commerce, the Dutch mer- 
chants, like our own East India Company, soon found it 
necessary to assume the position of a governing power, 
and tressed accordingly with the native princes, with 
whom they were frequently at war. In 1811 Java 
was taken from the Dutch by the British, who, how- 
ever, restored it after the Peace of 1816, since which 
time it has remained in their hands. Up till 1830 
various portions of the island were still under native 
princes^ who paid tribute to Holland; but in that 
^ear a revolt took place, which resulted in the whole 
island falling under the Dutch sway; although two 
provinces have been left, but only nominally, under 
the government of Javanese princes — Soorakarta, 
onder its Soosoohoonan; and Djocjokarta, under its 



sultan. Both princes have a court, nobles, mini3ter% 
&c, but are the mere instruments of the Dutch gov- 
ernment, by whom they are allowed handsome pen- 
sions. Since the close of this war the island has been 
rapidly increasing in population and prosperity. On 
September 20, 1859, the Dutch le^slaturo totally 
abolished slavery in Java. 

JAVELIN, a short and light spear thrown from 
the hand, and in ancient warfare vised by both horse 
and foot soldiers. The pilum of the Bomans was a 
weapon of this description, and was used either to 
throw or to thrust with. The hastati and the prin- 
eipesy who formed the first and second lines in 
the Konum legion, were, long before the times of 
Polybius, armed like the trtarii^ otherwise called 
the pUani, who formed the third line, -with the 
pUmn. The shaft was 4^ feet long, and the barbed 
iron head was of equal length, but as it extended 
half-way up the shaft, the whole length of the weapon 
was nearly 7 feet. The shaft, made of some tough 
wood, often cornel, was an inch in diameter. The 
use of the javelin was not confined to the Roman 
legionaries, for many barbarous tribes, and especially 
the Goths, employed this weapon in their military 
operations. 

JAXARTE3. See Sib-Dabia, 

JAY (GarrultLs). The jays form a genus of birds, 
included in the ConirostrsJ division of the Insessores 
(which see) or Perchers. The place assigned to the 
jays by ornithologists, is that of a sub-family of the 
crows (Corvidoe). The sub-family of jays, is accord- 
ingly known as the Qarrvlincej and they are distin- 
guished by the upper mandible or bill being notched 
or indented near its tip, and by the navicular or boat- 
like shape of the lower mandible. The bill is, on the 
whole, shorter than that of the crow, and is neai-ly 
straight. The head feathers are erectile, and can be 
elevated at will, to form a kind of crest. The wing- 
feathers do not extend to the tip of the tail, and the 
plumage is of a brilliant description. The most fa- 
miliar member of the jay family is the common or 
European jay {Garrvlus glandariua), which resembles 
an ordinary pigeon in size. The colour is a light 
brown inclining to red, whilst the larger or primary 
wing-feathers form a pretty contrast to the body 
colour, in being of a brilliant blue, marked out by 
bands of black. The blue colour reaches its highest 
brilliancy in the North American blue jay {Garrulits 
{Cyanvrus) crwfotua), which otherwise closely imitates 
its European representhtive both in size and habits. 
The forehead crest of the common jay is composed 
of white feathers with black spots, and there are 
black patches below the eyes, whilst the quill-feathers 
in the wing and tail are also coloured jet black. 
These birds are readily domesticated, but preserve in 
the same state most of their natural characteristics, 
and are generally restless and timid when caged. 
They possess a harsh grating note, but are ex]>ert 
mimics, and appear to imitate the voices of their 
feathered neighbours, even in the wild state. In 
captivity these imitative powers become highly de- 
veloped, an especial liking appearing to exist for 
imitating sounds of a harsh grating character. Thus 
the sound of a carpenter's saw has been exactly re- 
produced by jays; and the barking of dogs, the various 
cries of the poultry-yard, the neigh of the horse, and 
even the mewing of the cat, have been known to be 
faithfully imitated by these birds. They appear to 
unite together in a natural state in endeavouring to 
expel from the woods any bird of prey which may 
approach: and by their harsh notes, aided by move- 
ments of offence, the jays frequently succeed in their 
endeavour. The owl, in particular, is subjected to 
persecution from the jay; although report has also 
credited the jay with making raids upon the nests of 
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Bmaller and more neighbourly birds for the purpose 
of feasting upon the eggs. The blue or Canadian 
jay has especially been noted on this latter account. 
In Britain the jay appears to inhabit the southern 
districts of Scotland chiefly, but is common through- 
out the English counties. It feeds principally upon 
insects, worms, &c., but also subsists on ripe fruits 
and vegetables of various kinds. The eggs number 
five or six, and are deposited in a nest generally built 
on low trees or shrubs, and within a short distance 
of the ground. 

JAY, John, an eminent American jurist and states- 
man, was bom in the city of New York, December 
12, 1745. Selecting the law as his profession, in 
1768 he was admitted to the bar, and in 1774 was 
chosen a delegate to the first American Congress, 
which met at Philadelphia. In 1776 he was chosen 
president of Congress. In 1777 he was a member of 
the convention which framed the constitution of New 
York, and the first draft of that instrument proceeded 
from his pen. The following year, when the govern- 
ment of New York was organized, he was appointed 
chief -justice of that state. In 1779 he was appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary to Spain. The objects of 
his mission were to obtain from Spain an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the United States, 
to form a treaty of alliance, and to procure pecuniary 
aid. In 1782 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate a peace with Britain, at the same 
time that he was authorized to continue the negotia- 
tion with Spain. In conjunction with Mr. Adams 
and Dr. Franklin he resolved to disobey the instruc- 
tions of Congress to follow in all things the advice 
of the French minister, who was embarrassing the 
negotiation with Britain, in order to benefit France 
at the expense of the United States. Accordingly 
they signed a treaty with the British minister, with- 
out his knowledge. The definitive treaty having been 
signed in September, 1783, he soon afterwards re- 
signed his commission as minister to Spain, and in 
May, 1784, embarked for the United States. He 
was then placed at the head of the department for 
foreign affairs, in which office he continued until the 
adoption of the present coniititution, when he was 
apjwinted chief -justice of the United States. In 
1794 he was sent as envoy extraordinary to Great 
Britain, and concluded the treaty which has been 
called after his name. Before his return in 1795 he 
had been elected governor of his native state — a post 
which he occupied until 1801, when the Federal 
party was defeated. In that year he declined re- 
election, as well as a re-appointment to the oftice of 
chief -justice of the United States, and retired to pri- 
vate life. The remainder of his days was passed in 
devotion to study, particularly theological, and to 
practical benevolence. He died at Bedford, New 
York, May 17, 1829. 

JAY, Rev. William, apopular Dissenting preacher, 
was born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, on 8th May, 1769. 
Having attracted, when a mere youth, the attention 
of the Kev. Cornelius Winter by his talents for preach- 
ing, he was received by that clerg>nnan into the Marl- 
borough Academy, a training institution in connection 
>vith the Congregational ministry, of which he was 
president. After officiating for a time as minister of 
Lady Maxwell's Chapel, at the Hot Wells, Clifton, 
he was ordained in January, 1791, pastor of Argyle 
Chapel, Bath, a charge which he held till a short 
time previous to his death, extending over a period 
of sixty- two years. As a preacher he acquired a 
most extended reputation, not only in his own de- 
nomination, but through all sections of the community. 
Simplicity and clearness were his principal charac- 
teristics, combined with a profundity of discernment 
And knowledge of the human mind which enabled 



him in his discourses to strike home to the hearts of 
his hearers. He was a voluminous writer, and a 
collected edition of his works, revised by himself in 
twelve volumes 8vo, was published at London in 
1841-47. He retired from his pastoral charge in 
January, 1853, and died on 27th December of same 
year, at the age of eighty-four. 

JEDBUKGH, a parliamentary and royal burgh 
and market town of Scotland, in Boxburghshire, 
42 miles S.E. Edinburgh, beautifully situated in the 
valley of the Jed, here crossed by three bridges. It 
is embosomed among venerable orchards, and has 
broad clean streets and well-built houses. The 
principal edifices are the remains of the celebrated 
abbey, a magnificent structure of the twelfth <»ntury, 
built by David I. ; the ancient castle, now converted 
into a prison and bridewell; Queen Mary's house, 
where she lived for a month in 1656; and tie county 
and town halls. It has public and private schools, 
a savings-bank, corn-exchange, dispensary, and 
several friendly and charitable instijtutions. Blank- 
ets, flannels, tweeds, and other woollen fabrics, are 
extensively manufactured. Sir David Brewster was 
bom in Jedburgh, and the author of the 'Seasons' 
received part of his education here. Jedburgh 
unites with Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick, 
and Lauder in returning one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. (18ttl), 3402. 

JEDDAH. See Jiddah. 

JEDDO. See Yeddo. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, the third president of ths 
United States of America, was bom April 2, 1743, 
at Shadwell, in Albemarle county, Virginia. He 
studied for two years at the college of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, and then commenced the study 
of law under the guidance of the celebrated Geonre 
Wythe. In 1709 he was elected a member of the 
provincial legislature from the county where he 
resided, and made a fmitless effort in that body for 
the emancipation of the slaves. By this time a 
spirit of opposition had been excited in the colonies 
to the arbitrary measures of the British government, 
and Jefferson co-operated zealously with the revolu- 
tionary party. In 1773 he associated himself with 
several of the boldest and most active of his com- 
panions in the house, with the object of exdtiog 
throughout the colonies a desire for a general con- 
gress. In Virginia a convention was assembled for 
the purpose of choosing delegates. Jefferson was 
elected a member, and a draught of instructions 
which he had prepared was laid on the table for 
perusal. Though the paper was not adopted, the 
convention caused it to be printed, and it procured 
for its author considerable reputation. «fune 21, 

1775, he took his seat for the first time In Congress, 
and he was appointed a member of the committee 
whose report has linked the name of its author with 
the history of American independence. June 7, 

1776, the delegates from Virginia moved that Con- 
gress should declare the United Colonies free and 
independent states, and a committee was appointed 
to prepare a declaration of independence. Jefferson 
was requested to draw up the pa|>er, which he did; 
and it was re])ortcd to the house, after receiving 
a few alterations from Dr. Franklin and John 
Adams. It was afterwartls slightly modified by the 
house, and after a three days' discussion, signed by 
all the memljers present but one. September 2, 
1776, Jefferson retired from his seat in Congress, and 
on the 7th of October took his place in the legislature 
of Virginia, of which he had been elected a member 
from his county. On June 1, 1779, he was appointed 
governor of the state, but resigned at the end of two 
years. In 1781 he was appointed minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, in conjunction with others, to negotiate a peace 
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then expected to be effected througb tbe mediation 
of the Kmpres of Russia) but he declined the office. 
In NoTember, 1782,Congre« renewed the offer which 
they had made the previous year, and this time it 
was accepted; but the preliminary articles being 
agreed upon before he left the country, he returned 
to Monticello, and was choeen (June 6, 1783) a 
member of Congress. In May, 1784, Congress having 
resolved to appoint another minister in addition to 
Adams and Franklin, for negotiating treaties of com- 
merce with foreign nations, selected Jefferson, who 
arrived in Paris August 6. Their efforts, however, 
were not very successful In July Franklin returned 
to America^ and Jefferson was named his successor 
at Paris. As symptoms of a better disposition 
towards America were beginning to appear in the 
BriUsh cabinet, he left Paris in March, 1786, and on 
his arrival in London, endeavoured, in conjunction 
with Adams, to establish friendly relations between 
the two governments; but after a few vague and in- 
effectual conferences, he returned to Paris. Towards 
the end of September of that year he left Paris and 
embarked for the United States. On his arrival there 
be received a letter from Washington, covering the ap- 
pointment of secretary of state, imder the new consti- 
tution which was just commencing its operation. Ar- 
rived in New York, where Congress was in session, he 
immediately entered upon the duties of his post. He 
oontinued to fill the secretaryship of state until the 
31st of December, 1793, when he resigned. From 
that period until February, 1797, he lived in retire- 
ment. In this year he was elected vice-president of 
the United States, and in 1801 was chosen president 
by a majority of one vote over his competitor, John 
Adams. At the expiration of eight years he again 
retired to private life at Monticello, from which he 
never afterwards emerged. He died on the 4th of 
July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the declara- 
tion of indiependenoe, and within tiie hour in which 
he had signed it Jefferson was the acknowledged 
head of the republican party from the period of its 
wi^ganization down to that of his retirement from 
public life, and his name is one of the brightest in 
the revolutionary galaxy. He was a zealous culti- 
vator of literature and science. As early as 1781 he 
was fikvourably known as an author by his Notes on 
Vifginia^ He published, also, various essays on 
political and philosophical subjects, and a Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice, for the use of the Senate of 
the United States. In the year 1800 the French 
National Institute chose him one of their foreign 
members. An edition of his works in nine vols. 8vo, 
wasjpuUished at New York in 1854. 

JEFFREY, FsANOiB, a judge or lord of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and one of the most eloquent 
pleaders as well as one of the ablest critics of modem 
times, was bom at Edinburgh on the 23d of October, 
1773; and after an education begun at the high- 
school of his native dty, continued at the University 
of Glasgow, and completed In Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, passed advocate in 1794. Several years elapsed 
before he could obtain an adequate maintenance by 
his profession, and as he had no private fortune he 
emplo3red his talents in literary labours. Accordingly 
when the Edinburgh Beview was projected in 1802, 
be entered into it with great spirit, in common with 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, Lord Brougham, and others, 
and after two numbers had been issued, was installed 
as its editor, a position he held for twenty-six years. 
In this capacity he contributed a number of articles, 
about 200 in ^ which at once established his own 
fame as a critic, and may be said to have introduced 
a new era in periodical literature. The severity of 
his criticisms brought upon him a challenge nom 
Moore while on a wit to London, and the two op- 



ponents met at Chalk Farm and opened fire upon 
each other with pistols, from which their friends had 
considerately removed the bullets, an incident alluded 
to in Byron's English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Meanwhile his profession was not forgotten, and his 
abilities as a pleader began to be appreciated, though 
his adoption of Whig opinions excluded him from all 
hope of official promotion. A change, however; to 
which he and his coadjutors in the Review in no 
small degree contributed, had taken place, and when 
the reform bill had made it impossible to treat Scot- 
land any longer as if it were nothing better than a 
rotten burgh, Jeffrey began at last to reap the reward 
of his previous labours. Even as early as 1821 the 
estimation in which he was held was proved by his 
election to the honorary office of Lord-rector of the 
University of Glasgow; and in 1829 Ids fellow advo- 
cates had conferred upon him the highest honour in 
their gift, by appointing him dean of faculty. His 
eloquence and fluency as a public speaker made the 
political party to which he belonged anxious to pro- 
cure a seat for him in the House of Commons. This 
object they attained by procuring his return for For- 
far in 1830, and then, on his being unseated on peti- 
tion, for MaJton, one of Lord Fitzwilliam's nomination 
burghs, but they had not much reason to congratttlate 
themselves on the result. His oratory, brilliant 
though it was, did not take, and after he had sat in 
the house for several years and managed the Scotch 
business of government, as lord-advocate under Lord 
Grey's ministry, he consulted both for his ease and 
his fame by accepting the appointment of a lord of 
Session, in 1834. Here he foimd his true vocation, 
and he continued during a period of sixteen years to 
be one of the most talented, most conscientious, and 
most popular judges of the supreme court in Scotland. 
He died at his residence, Craigcrook, near Edinburgh, 
on the 26th of January, 1850. 

JEFFREY OF MONMOUTH. SeeGKOFPBEY. 

JEFFREYS, Geobge, lord baron Wem, commonly 
known by the name of Judge Jeffrey ty was bom at 
Acton, Denbighshire, in 1648. He was entered at 
the Middle Temple, and by attending an assize 
during the plague, when few barristers could be met 
with, he was aUowed to plead, although not formally 
admitted, and continued to practise unrestrained 
until he attained the highest employments in the law. 
Soon after commencing his professional career, be 
was chosen recorder of London; and to this advance- 
ment and the influence it procured him may be 
attributed his introduction at court, and appointment 
as solicitor to the Duke of York in 1677. A willing 
instrument of all sorts of measures, his farther pro- 
motion, at such a period, was rapid, and he was 
appointed, successively, a Welsh judge and chief - 
justice of Chester, and created a baronet in 1680. 
When parliament began to prosecute the abhon'trs 
(or church and court party, so called from their ad- 
dress to the long, Charles II., expressing their tzbhor- 
rence of those who endeavoured to encroach on the 
royal prerogative) he resigned the recordership, and 
was appointed chief -justice of the King's Bench. On 
the accession of James II. he was one of the advisers 
and promoters of all the oppressive and arbitrary 
measures of his reign; and for his sanguinary and 
inhuman proceedings against the adherents of Mon- 
mouth on the * bloody western circuit,' was rewarded 
with the post of lord high-chuicellor (1685). His 
deportment on the bench was discreditable at all 
times in the highest degree, and he indulged in scur- 
rility and abuse of the most degrading description. 
As a dvil judge he was by no means without high 
oualihcations, and in the absence of any motive to 
do wrong he was willing to do rights and when sober 
he was particularly good as a niii prim judge. On 
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the arrival of the Prince of Orange, the chancellor, 
who had diBguised himself as a seaman, in order to 
get on board a ship unknown, was detected in a low 

C* lie-house in Wapping, by an attorney whom he 
insulted in open court. The latter zhaking his 
discovery known, Jeffreys was immediately seized by 
the populace, and would have been torn to pieces, 
had he not been rescued by the authorities, and car- 
ried before the lord-mayor, who sent him to the lords 
in council, by whom he was conmiitted to the Tower, 
where he died April 18, 1689. 

JEHOVAH (Heb. Yehora; more correctly Yahve, 
YcJuivefi, or Yah&vSJi^ generally rendered by the 
Seventy Kyrioa^ and by the Vulgate Dominus), the 
awful and ineffable name of the God of Israel, which 
was revealed to Moses. The pronunciation of this 
celebrated tetragrammaton (the name of 'four let- 
ters'), wh5ch means, He who is, was, and will 6c, or 
the Ettmal, Unchangeable, the Faithful (Exod. iii. 14; 
vi. 3), is nofc known, nor is its entire signification, 
though it seems to contain all the tenses of the He- 
brew word to be, and to imply, as above explained, 
eternal and necessary being. It reminds us of the 
inscription on the temple of Isis in Eg3rpt — *I am 
whatever is, was, and will bo, and no mortal has ever 
raised my veil.' We know that the Hebrews cher- 
ished the most profound awe for this incommunicable 
and mysterious name, and that this sentiment led 
them to avoid pronouncing it, and to substitute for 
it, in the sacred text, the word Adonai, which signi- 
fies the lord. This custom still prevails among the 
Jews, who attribute to the pronunciation of the 
name of the Almighty the power of working miracles, 
and thus explain those of Christ. The conception 
of the Jehovah of the Israelites differs from all other 
theological conceptions of that age. No image of 
him was allowed. He was the invisible protector 
and king of Israel, worshipped by obedience to his 
commandments, and an observance of the ceremonies 
instituted through Moses. The term Jehovah means, 
says Dr. Havemick, the revealed Elohim, the Mani- 
fest, Only, Personal, and Holy Elohim: the latter is 
the Creator, Jehovah the Redeemer. Elohim is the 
abstract expression for absolute Deity, apart from 
the special notions of unity, holiness, substance, &c. 
Therefore Jehovah is not of the same origin as the 
heathen Jove, but of a strictly peculiar and Hebrew 
origin; and througliout the Pentateuch, Moses never 
uses that name arbitrarily for Elohim (though both 
continually recur), but is throughout consistent in 
the application of the respective terms. 

JEHU, the founder of the fifth dynasty of the 
kingdom of Israel. He was a commander in the 
army of Jehoram, when Elisha sent one of the 
* children of the prophets' to consecrate him King of 
Israel at Kamoth-Gilead (b.c. 895.) Immediately on 
his consecration he was acknowledged by the captains 
of the army, and set out at once to attack Jehoram, 
who lay ill of wounds received in battle against 
Hazael, king of Syria. Jehoram, in company with 
his guest Ahaziah, king of Judah, went out to meet 
the rebels, but was cowed by the denunciations of the 
impetuous Jehu, and turned and fied; an arrow from 
Jehu's bow, however, put an end to his life, and he 
was cast into the field of Naboth. While part of his 
followers went in pursuit of Ahaziah, who was mor- 
tally wounded in his flight, Jehu himself hastened on 
to Jezreel, where the infamous Jezebel, the queen- 
mother, resided. Jezebel was cast from an upper 
window by some of her own eunuchs on the command 
of Jehu, and her body was further mangled by the 
chariot-wheels of her enemy, and finally devoured by 
dogs. Jehu then entered into a work of extermina- 
tion until then unparalleled in the history of Jewish 
monarcliy. Seventy of Ahab's children were be- 



headed, and forty-two brothers of Ahazildi, king <tf 
J udah. He also planned a fearful massacre of the 
priests of Baal, but though his zeal was ardent it waa 
scarcely consistent, for he adhered to the calf -worship 
of Jeroboam. In the latter years of his reign the 
provinces beyond the Jordan were wrested from him 
by the Syrians. He died after a reign of twenty- 
eight years. His name occurs more than once on 
the monuments discovered by Layard at Nineveh, 
where it is given as Yehua, the son (that is, of the 
family or house) of Omri. 

JEISSK. See Ieisk. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjkb, a philanthropic 
Parsee merchant, was bom of poor parents in Boml^y, 
on 15th July, 1783. By his energy and business 
talents he succeeded in achieving for him sel f the 
position of the first native merchant in India, and 
realizing a fortune of nearly a million sterling. The 
munificence displayed by him towards all benevolent 
and public objects, without regard to class or creed, 
was of the most princely kind, his donations from 
first to last being estimated at about £300,000. 
Among the benevolent institutions founded by him 
may be mentioned the great hospital at Bombay 
which bears his name, tlie establishment in the same 
city for the education of poor Parsee children, and 
the dhwnimsallas, or places of refuge for travellers 
in various parts of the country. He also constructed 
the causeway uniting the islands of Bombay and Sal> 
sette, the waterworks at Poonah, the bridges at Extfla, 
Parta, and Bartha, and other public works. He was 
knighted by Queen Victoria in 1842, and in 1857 
was advanced to the rank of baronet. He died on 
the 14th April, 1859. A statue was subsequently 
erected in honour of him in the town-hall, Bombay. 

JEJUNUM (Latin, jejunus, empty), the second 
portion of the small intestine, succeeding the duo- 
denum, and so named from its generally being found 
empty after death. The duodenum extends to about 
12 inches in length, and the jejunum forms two- 
fifths of the remaining portion of the small intestine. 
The entire length of the small intestine varies from 
16 to 24 or 26 feet For further information regard- 
ing the structure and function of the jejunum, the 
reader is referred to the article Intestine. 

JELALABAD, a town, Afghanistan, near the 
right bank of the river, and 75 miles E.N.E. of the 
town of Cabul. It lies between two parallel ranges 
of snowy mountains, but is a wretched filthy place. 
Its chief claim to notice is derived from having been 
the scene of a successful resistance to an army of 
Afghans by a handful of British troops under Sir 
Robert Sale, in the winter of 1841-42. The British 
on evacuating it destroyed its fortifications. 

JELETZ. See Ielei/. 

JELLACHICH DE BUZIM, Joseph, Count, 
an Austrian general and ban of Croatia, was bom at 
Peterwardein, 16th October, 1801. He was educated 
at the Theresian Military Academy in Vienna, and 
entered the Austrian army as sub- lieutenant in 1819. 
He served with some distinction on the Turkish 
frontier and in Italy, but it was not until the out- 
break of hostilities between Hungary and Austria 
in 1848 that his name became famous. He had 
secured the confidence of the Croatians to such a 
degree that they requested that he should be made 
their ban or military commander-in-chief, a request 
which the Austrian emperor gladly complied with, 
hoping to obtain hi3 assistance to quell the Magyar 
rebellion. In this he was not disappointed, for Jel- 
lachich marched an army of 40,U(>0 well-equipped 
men into the revolted territory. He was, however, 
beaten at Ofen on the 2l>th September, and compelled 
to sue for a three days* armistice. Meanwhile Vienna 
itself had become revolutionized, and the fate of tho 
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hotue of Hapsburg was trembling in the balance. 
Under these circumstances Jellachich took the bold 
■tep of marching on the capital. It was indeed a 
str^e of genius, and was executed with success. 
Though the Hungarians were pressing dose upon 
his rear, and the revolutionists mustered strong 
within the walls, he succeeded in arousing a spirit 
antagonistic to theire, and may be said ultimately to 
have beaten them with their own weapons. His 
death took place in May, 1859. He not only dis- 
played talents for government and military com- 
mand, but also for poetry. A collection of his 
poems was published in 1850 at Vienna. 

JELLY includes every translucent juice so far 
thickened as to coagulate when cold into a trembling 
mass; as the juices of acid or mucilaginous fruit, 
currants, &c., which, by the addition of one part 
sugar to two parts of juice, and, by boiling, have 
obtained a proper consistence. Jelly may be either 
of animal or vegetable otigin. 

1. Animal JcUy. — The soft parts, such as the 
muscles, skin, cartilage or integuments of animals, 
when boiled in water, yield a solution which on 
cooling solidifies to a tremulous jelly. The sub- 
stance may also be prepared from bones by subject- 
ing them, after crushing, to the united action of high- 
pressure steam and water. 70 lbs. of bones, when 
treated with 1 lb. of water in the form of steam, at 
a pressure of 4 lbs. to the square inch, and simul- 
toiueously digested in 5 gallons of water, will yield 
about 20 gallons of a strong jelly. Animal jelly is 
a colourless, elastic, transparent substance, without 
taste or smell, which is almost insoluble in cold but 
very soluble in hot water. After boiling for some 
time in water a solution of animal jelly loses the 
power of gelatinizing upon cooling; alcohol, however, 
still throws down a precipitate having the composi- 
tion of the original substance. When moist jelly 
is exposed to the air it putrefies, at first becoming 
acid, but afterwards evolving ammonia. 

Animal jelly seems to be nearly identical in com- 
position with tibe tissues which yield it, so that we are 
unable to trace any chemical change, except, perhaps, 
the assimilation of water during the process of its 
manu f acture. There is probably a rearrangement of 
the atoms accompanying this assimilation of water, 
but the subject has not yet been sufficiently studied. 
The following analyses show the average percentage 
of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen in animal jelly : — 



Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Nitrogen. 


1.) 490 


7-0 


180 


2.) 600 


6-6 


17-5 



Various observers have also detected sulphur among 
its constituents. 

2. VtgetahU Jelly. — When the juice of fruits is 
heated with sugar, the liquid forms a stiff jelly on 
cooling. It appears from the researches of Fr^my 
and others that unripe fruits contain a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, called pectose; as the 
fruit ripens this substance is transformed into pectin^ 
the change being brought about chiefly by the influ- 
ence of a peculiar ferment called pedase^ which is 
contained in the fruits. As pectin is soluble in 
water, the expressed juice of ripe fruits contains a 
large quantity of this substance, which on heating to 
a temperature of about 40" C. is converted into one 
or more substances which have not as yet been com- 
pletely studied, but which have the property of gela- 
tinizing on cooling. The principal of these substances 
are pedMic and metapectic acids. This latter acid, 
when boiled along with another strong acid, whether 
mineral or organic, is decomposed, one of the products 
being pectin sugar, a substance which is closely allied 
to glucofle (see 25ugab8)| so that in all probability 



there is produced in the very process of manufmtturiH^ 
jellies more or less of this sugar, which certainly is not 
cane-sugar, and which might therefore be by some re- 
garded as an adulteration. The processes which, in 
the living plant, result in the transformation of pec- 
tose into pectin may be imitated on the small scale 
by heating the juice of unripe fruit with the pulp, 
which contains Uie ferment pectase, or with a dilute 
acid which induces the same change as this substance. 
Alkalies also produce a similar effect. The exact 
composition of these various pectous substances yet 
remains a matter of doubt. 

JELLY-FISHES, the popular name of the Me- 
dusidse; often also familiarly called Sea -blubbers 
and Sea-nettles. Aristotle termed them Acalephte, 
in allusion to the stinging properties which most of 
these forms possess, and from which properties their 
popular name of sea-nettles has also been derived. 
They are found frequently cast up upon our shores 
in the siunmer season, and when in the water they 
present a singularly beautiful appearance ; each 
medusa resembling a clear crystalline bell, which 
swims gracefully through the water by alternately 
expanding and contracting its body. Within the 
bell-like body a system of canals opening from and 
communicating with the central mouth is to be ob- 
served. Very many of the jelly-fishes have now 
been ascertained to be merely the free, floating, 
reproductive bodies of fixed and rooted Zoophytes 
(Hydrozoa). In this view the zoological position of 
the jelly-fishes has been of late years widely altered, 
and only a few of the jelly-fishes have been retained 
in the order Medusidse as specifically distinct and 
separate individual forms. See MEDUSiDiE. 

JEMAPPES, a village of the Netherlands, in 
Hainault^ near Mens, on the Scheldt, celebrated as 
the place of the first great battle in the French 
revolutionary war, fought November 6, 1792, in 
commemoration of which, while under the French 
dominion, the whole deprxtment was. called Je- . 
mappes. The loss of this battle by the Austrians had 
a great influence on the public sentiment of Europe, 
and gave the highest impulse to the enthusiasm of 
the French. The consequence of this defeat — the 
loss of the Netherlands and of Li^ge by the allies — 
would have been still greater if the French had not 
stopped their pursuit of the flying Austrian army at 
the Koer, instead of driving them across the Bhine. 
The Prussians had already retired to the Khine after 
their unsuccessful campaign in 1792, when Dumou- 
riez suddenly fell upon the Netherlands, plaiming 
the movements of lus army with so much skill, and 
executing them with so much rapidity and decision, 
that the allies soon pereeived that there was no want 
of able generals among the French. The IVench 
army was more numerous than the Austrian, which 
was commanded by Albert, duke of Saxe-Teschen, 
but the latter had the advantage of a position con- 
sidered almost impregnable. The enthiisiasm and 
martial spirit of the French, which here displayed 
themselves in all their intensity, bore down all ob- 
stacles, and redoubt after redoubt was stormed and 
taken to the chant of the Marseillaise Hymn. Du- 
mouriez, who had appointed the young Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards Louis Philippe, king of France, 
his lieutenant, commanded the centre, Dampierre 
and Beumonville the right, and Fcrrand the left 
wing. The loss of the Austrians was estimated at 
5000 men. Eight days after Dimiouriez entered 
Brussels. 

JENA, a town, Saxe-Weimar, principality of and 
12 miles east of Weimar, in a valley surrounded 
by naked hills, on the left bank of the Saale, here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge. It consists of 
the town proper and of four suburbs, and is a dull 
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antiquated place. It ia tho scat of several courts 
of law, one of them a superior appeal court for the 
Saxon dachies and the principaUties of Keuss, and 
contains a Roman Catholic and several Protestant 
churches, a castle in which one of the collateral 
branches of the Weimar family long resided, and 
several hospitals. But it is to its university, and to 
the battle fought here in 1806, that Jena is indebted 
for any celebrity which it possesses. The university 
was opened in 1558, and attained its highest pros- 
perity towards the end of the last century, when it 
numbered Schiller, Humboldt, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Grieebach among its teachers, and was attended by 
above 1000 students. In 1844 the number had 
dwindled down to 411: the present average attend- 
ance is about 700-800. It is a very complete estab- 
lishment; has sixty-five professors and instructors, 
who teach the different branches of law, medicine, 
philosophy, and theology; and possesses an anatomi- 
cal theatre, botanical garden, observatory, good phy- 
sical and chemical cabinets, and a library of 200,000 
volumes. Pop. of town, 10,337. The battle of Jena 
was fought 14th October, 1806, between the Prus- 
sians under Prince Hohenlohe and the French tmder 
Napoleon. The prince allowed the French to occupy 
the steep eminences which conmiand the valley of 
the Miihl, and his army gave way on all points: first 
the vangiiard under Tauentzien, then the main body 
led by himself, and lastly the right wing under 
KucheL On the same day Davoust gained the 
equally decisive victory at Auerstadt, and the double 
defeat laid Prussia at the feet of the conqueror. 

JENNER, Edwabd, an English physician, cele- 
brated for having introduced the practice of vaccin- 
ation as a preventive of the small-pox. He was the 
youngest son of the vicar of Berkeley in Gloucester- 
shire, and was bom there May 17, 1749. Being 
destined for the medical profession, he was, after a 
common school education, placed as an apprentice 
with a surgeon at Sodbury, in his native county. 
He subsequently visited London to finish his studies 
by attending the lectures of the celebrated anatomist 
John Hunter, in whose family he resided for two 
years. Returning to the country, he settled at Ber- 
keley, to practise the various branches of his profes- 
sion. He had already obtained the reputation of 
an ingenious practitioner, and a man of talent and 
science, when he made known to the world the im- 
portant discovery which has raised him to an enviable 
situation among the benefactors of the human race. 
His investigations concerning the cow-pox were 
commenced about the year 1776, when his attention 
was excited by the circumstance of finding that some 
individuals to whom he attempted to communicate 
the small-pox by inoculation were not susceptible of 
the dirtcase; and on inquiry he found that all such 
patients, though they had never had the small -pox, 
had undergone the casual cow-pox, a disease common 
among the farmers and dairy -servants in Gloucester- 
shire, who had some idea of its preventive etfect. 
Other medical men were aware of the prevalence of 
this opinion, but they treated it as a popular preju- 
dice; and Jenner seems to have been the first who 
ascertained its correctness, and endeavoured to derive 
from it some practical advantage. He discovered that 
the varioUe raccinw^ or cow-pox, as the complaint has 
been since termed, having in the first instance been 
produced by accidental or designed inoculation of the 
matter afforded by a peculiar disease affecting the 
udder of a cow, could be propagated from one human 
subject to another by inoculation, rendering all who 
passed through it secure from the small-pox. He 
made known his discovery to some medical friends, 
and in the month of July, 179*), Mr. Cline, surgeon 
to J3t. Thomas' Hospital, introduced vaccination into 



the metropolis. The practice of vaccine inocolation 
was adopted in the army and navy, and bononrs and 
rewards were conferred on the author of tba dis- 
covery. The diploma constituting him Doctor of 
Medicine was presented to Jenner as a tribute to his 
talents by the University of Oxford. He was cboeen 
a fellow of the Royal Society and of other learned 
associations, and in 1802 a parliamentary grant was 
made to him of the sum of £10,000, and five yeara 
later a second grant of £20,000. The extension of 
the benefits of vaccination to foreign countries spread 
the fame of the discoverer, who received several con- 
gratulatory addresses from continental potentates^ 
He died of apoplexy, January 26, 1823, and was 
interred in the parish church of Berkeley. Dr. 
Jenner was the author of an Inquiry into the Causes 
and Effects of the Cow-pox (1798, 4to), and Farther 
Observations on the Variola Yaccinie or CJow-pox, 
besides various letters and papers on the same sub- 
ject, published in periodical works. See Vaocika- 

TION. 

JENYNS, SoAME, a witty and elegant writer, 
was the only son of Sir Roger Jenyns, Knighk He 
was bom in London in 1704, and received a domestic 
education imtil the age of seventeen, when he was 
entered a fellow commoner of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he remained three years. In his 
youth Jenyns sustained the character of a beau, and 
his first literary performance was a poem on the 
Art of Dancing, published in 1728. In 1741 he was 
left, by the death of his father, master of a large 
fortune, on which he entered into public life as 
representative of the county of Cambridge. He 
began his career by supporting Sir Robert Walpole, 
and ever after remained a faithful adherent to the 
minister for the time being. In 1757 he published 
his Free Inquiry into the Natiure and Origin of Evil, 
the fundamental principle of which is that the pro- 
duction of good without evil is impossible; that evils 
spring from necessity, and could not be done away 
without the sacrifice of some superior good, or the 
admission of greater disorder. In respect to moral 
evil his theory is that it is permitted in order to 
provide objects for the just infliction of physical 
evils. In 1776 appeared his View of the Internal 
Evidences of the Christian Religion. The foundation 
of his reasoning is that the Christian religion is a 
system of ethics so superior to, and unlike anything 
which had previously entered into the mind of man, 
that it must necessarily be divine. In 1782 ap{)earcd 
his Disquisitions on Various Subjects (8vo), which 
are marked with his usual characteristics of sprightly 
wit and shrewd observation, but are vague and de- 
clamatory. He died in 1787. 

JEPHTHAH, a natural son of Gilead, who, being 
driven from home by his brothers, lived in the land 
of Tob, but when the Ammonites waged war against 
Israel was sent for to defend his countrymen. Jeph- 
thah tried conciliatory measures, but being unsuc- 
cessful in this, he put himself at the heaS of tho 
Israelites, and defeated the enemy. Having rashly 
made a vow that if he was victorious he would sac- 
rifice to God as a burnt-offering whatever should 
first come to meet him from his house, he was met 
on his return by his daughter, Ids only child, whom 
he sacrificed, in consequence, to the Lord (Judges 
xi. 29, 40). The mode in which the sacrifice was 
performed has given rise to much controversy, some 
authors maintaining that Jephthah put her to death 
near the altar; others that he devoted her to per- 
petual virginity in the temple; others, and most 
commentators, think that he actually sacrificed her 
as a bumt-offering, and that though prohibited by 
the law of I^Ioses, human sacrifices may nevertheless 
have occasionally taken place among the Jews at 
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Ihls period. Jephthah ruled six yean m a judge 
and general (Judges xi xiL) 

JERBOA. The j^boai, odnstitutmg the famfly 
Dipodide, are found chiefly in A^ and Northern 
Africa, but a few spedea occur in Ruflsia and North 
America. They are Tnammalii belonging to the 
order Rodentia or Gnawers, and are thus primarily 
distinguiBhed, like rats, mice, and other allied forms, 
by the dusel-like structure of the front or indsor 
teeth. The average length of the body is about 8 
inches, the tail often measuring 10 inches. The 
colour of tiie upper body is a pale fawn inclining to 
yellow, the lower parts being white. A peculiar and 
characteristic feature of the jerboas consists in the 
great disproportion between the length of the fore 
and hind limbs; the latter members being extremely 
elongated by the great development of the metatar- 
sal bones, or those which correspond to the instep in 
man. In consequence of this conformation of the 
hind legs the jerboas progress by leaps and hops, in 
a similar fashion to the kangaroos, to which animals 
indeed, as well as to the chinchillas, they bear a 
dose resemblance in outward form, although of course 
they are much smaller than the Aiistralian mammals. 
The hind feet are provided with three toes each, the 
fore limbs being terminated with four toes armed 
with short but powerful nails or claws, of service 
to these animals in excavating the burrows in which 
they live. Well-developed collar-bones or clavicles 
exist in the jerboas, and the other characters of the 
family are found in the possession of a long cylind- 
rical tail, whilst the nose is provided with bristles. 
The eyes are large, and the ears prominent. The 
animal in leaping differs from the kangaroos in that 
it rests upon the toes of the hind feet, whilst the 
kangaroos rest upon the lower surface of the ankles. 
The burrows are excavated in sandy or clayey ground, 
and are of considerable length, extending in a wind- 
ing and oblique manner from the opening of the 
nest, which is situated about half a yard below the 
surface of the ground. A second passage to the 
surface of the ground, through the nests or passages 
of neighbouring jerboas, is generally made, and by 
this latter opening these forms make a speedy exit 
when threatened with danger through the chief en- 
trance. The Arabs, in trapping ^e jerboas, the 
flesh of which they esteem a deUcacy, take care to 
stop up the entrances or outlets of the different nests 
ot the colony except one, through which the com- 
munity ia attacked, and its members secured alive. 
As thus indicated, the jerboas are gregarious and 
live in colonies, the burrows of the different families 
communicating with each other. They are nocturnal 
in habits, and hybemate throughout the colder sea- 
sons of the year. The progressive leaps of the jer- 
boas carry them along quickly and effectively, and 
in thus moving they leap from one side to the other 
in zigzag fashion. The tail in leaping is extended 
in a straight line behind the body; but in sitting or 
when at rest it is curved in the shape of the letter 
8, the lower curve of the tail touching the ground. 
The food of the jerboas chiefly consists of roots, 
which they dig by aid of their daws. When tamed 
— a process to which they submit with docility — 
their food may be partly carnivorous, as when do- 
mesticated they have been foimd to eat raw meat. 
The jerboa has been regarded as corresponding to 
the Scriptural coney; but this is an erroneous suppo- 
sition, as the Hyraz of Syria more nearly corresponds 
to the biblical form. The most f amiUar spedes of 
jerboas is the Egyptian form {Diput jEgypHus), 
found in North Africa in arid places. The jumping 
hare of South Africa (Ptdetes Capensis)^ ana its ally 
the jumping mouse (which see) of North America 
{Merumes Huofonicvs), are also well-known examples 
You VUL 



of the family. The GerWIles (Oerbiaus) of Africa 
and India are induded by most authors in the Dipo- 
didas; and the smallest spedes of the family is the 
Dipus monotamu, the average length of which is 
about Si inches. 

JEREMIAH, the second of the great prophets of 
the Old Testament, is described as the son of Hil- 
kiah, of the priests that were in Anathoth, a town 
about 3 miles from Jerusalem. He flourished during 
the darkest period of the Kingdom of Judah, under 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jeooniah, and Zede- 
kiah. He was called to the prophetic office in his 
youth, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.a 629), and continued in it till the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (b.o. 588). His life was one long mar- 
tyrdom; it was his task to deliver his mournful 
messages and warnings to a thoroughly corrupted 
people and to foretell the speedy destruction of the 
nation. In Judah there were in his time two political 
parties — the one favouring an Egyptian alliance, the 
other a Chaldean. Jeremiah repudiated both at 
first, but by the course of events was driven over to 
the latter party, which was deddedly the unpopular 
one. He characterized Nebuchadnezzar as the ser- 
vant of God, and prophesied the approaching burn- 
ing of the temple. A or for his life arose from the 
priests and prophets, and he escaped with difficulty. 
At last the fatal seventh day of the fifth month 
came round, when Jerusalem with its temple and 
palace was consumed with fire. Jeremiah was fa- 
vourably treated by the Babylonian conqueror, and 
offered a home at Babylon, but he prefeired to stay 
among the wretched remnant of the people left in 
Judah. An influential section of thia party thought 
they saw in Egypt a safe place of refuge &om the 
power of Nebuchadnezzar, and led the rest of the 
people, Jeremiah among tiie rest, to a place called 
Tabpanhes, where, according to Christian tradition, 
the prophet was stoned to death by his countrymen, 
who were irritated by lus rebukes. Aocordmg to 
the Rabbinical tradition, however, he and his dis- 
ciple and secretary Baruch made their escape on the 
conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon or 
Judah, and died in peace. 

The prophedes of Jeremiah, which were dictated 
to Baruch, have been arranged with little regard to 
chronological order, and the text is in a somewhat con- 
fused state, notwithstanding two revisions by the 
prophet himself. In the present order we have two 
great divisions: (1) Chap, i-xlv., prophecies delivered 
at various times, directed chiefly to Judah, or con- 
nected with Jeremiah's personal history; (2) Chap, 
xlvi-li, prophecies connected with other nations. 
Chap, lii., taken largely from 2 Kings xxv., may be 
meant as a supplement to the prophecies or as an in- 
troduction to the Lamentations. Jeremiah wants the 
dignity and splendour of Isaiah, but exhibits great 
tenderness and elegiac beauty of sentiment. The book 
of Lamentations is a pathetic poem made up of five 
distinct elegies. According to Josephus it was written 
on the death of King Josiah, but later authorities 
regard it as the utterance of the prophet's sorrow 
upon the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the temple. Several of the Psalms have been 
attributed to him, especially by modem critics. 
Hitzig sets down thirty-four as being the composi- 
tion of Jeremiah. 

JER-FALCON. See Falcon. 

JERICHO, a considerable town of andent Judea, 
on a plain north-east of Jerusalem, on the west of 
Jordaji, noted, especially in Solomon's time, for its 
balsam-gardens suid its tldckets of palm-trees and 
roses, and carrying on a flourishing trade in balsam 
and spices. It was the key of Palestine, and waa 
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therefore invested by the Israelites, who had passed 
the Jordan under Joshua to conquer this country. 
On the seventh day it was taken in a miraculous 
manner, and destroyed, but was rebuilt some time 
after. Its site is now occupied by the village of 
Riha. The gardens and thickets hiave disapp^tred; 
fig-trees, balsam-trees, maize, and cucumbers may be 
said to comprise all that is now cultivated 

JERKED BEEF, beef cut into strips of about an 
inch thick, and dried in the sim. Tins method of 
preserving meat has been largely adopted in Chili, 
and other parts of South America, and has been tried 
in Australia. Cut from the ^i^imAla when in good 
condition these strips of flesh diy in the sun before 
decomposition commences, and will keep for any 
length of time. It is called by the Chilians charqui 
(of which the English name is a corruption), and is 
sent in large quantities to Cuba, where it is cooked 
for the negro. Several shipments have been sent to 
England from Australia. 

JEROME, St. (Eusebius Hieronthus Sophbo- 
Kius), one of the most learned and prolific authors 
of the early Latin Church, was bom sometime 
between 331 and 345 in Dalmatia, of wealthy parents, 
educated with care in literary studies, and made 
familiar with the Roman and Greek classics under 
the grammarian Donatus at Home. But he did not 
escape tmcontaminated by the licentiousness of the 
capital; and he himself confesses the excesses of his 
youth. He soon, however, became inclined to the 
Christian faith. The catacombs and tombs of the 
martyrs first excited his devotion. His travels on 
the Rhine and in Gaul made him acquainted with 
several Christian preachers, and before his fortieth 
year he was baptized in Rome. After a long resid- 
ence at Aquileia he went in 373 to Antioch in Syria, 
where his inclination to an ascetic life became more 
decided. In 874 he retired to the deserts of Chalcis, 
and there p&<)sed four years as a hermit in the 
severest mortifications and laborious studies. He 
left his solitude again to be ordained presbyter at 
Antioch. He did not, however, confine himself to 
the discharge of the duties of this office, but soon 
after went to Constantinople to enjoy the instruction 
of Gregory of Nazianzen. In Rome, whither he 
accompanied Ms friend the bishop Douiosus, he mode 
his appearance as a teacher. His exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures found favour with the Iloman ladies; 
and although no one reprehended more than he the 
manners of the fashionable world, several matrons of 
distinction, with their daughters, complied with his 
exhortations, and became nuns. St. Marcella and 
St. Paula are celebrated for the learned and ingenious 
theoloi^ical epistles he wrote them, and for their rare 
monastic piety. Paula accompanied him to Palestine 
in 386, where he founded a convent at Bethlehem 
with her funds and in her society: in this he 
remained till his death in 420. His writings show 
his active participation in the controversies concern- 
ing the doctrines of Origen, Melctus, and Pelagius; 
he always defended with zeal and ability the ortho- 
dox doctrines of the church, though his own writings 
are not free from the vestiges of the views and 
opinions of these different parties. His profound 
knowledge of the Bible, which he read in the original 
languages, frequently led him to results on which he 
subsequently had controversies with the church; 
and his method of interpreting the Scriptures borders 
closely on the allegorical interpretations of Origen, 
whom he respected, studied, and attacked. His 
Biblical labours are highly valuable; his Latin ver- 
«ion of the Old Testament from the origimd lan- 
guage is the foundation of the Vulgate, and his com- 
mentary gave a new impulse to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. In the controversy with Jovinian 



and Vigilantius, the opponents of the ascetic bigotry, 
his immoderate zeal for the monastic life, which con- 
tributed much towards the promotion of this new 
institution, led him to expressions which maaifect 
more strength and fire of feeling than maturity of 
judgment. On the whole, with a glowing imagina- 
tion, which made his style lively and attractive, and 
with an extensive knowledge of languages, he pos- 
sessed a less philosophical genius than his more cele- 
brated contemporary Augustine. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE, of the family of Faul- 
fisch, bom some time about 1360-70, educated at 
the imiversities of Prague, Paris, Oxford, Cologne, 
and Heidelberg; in faith and sufferings the com- 
panion of the famous John Hubs, whom he ex- 
celled in learning and eloquence, and to whom in 
the bold attempt at reformation' of the fifteenth 
century he was inferior only in moderation and 
prudence. His reputation for learning was so great 
that he was employed by Ladislaus II. of Poland to 
organize the University of Cracow; and Sigismund 
of Hungary caused Jerome to preach before him in 
Buda. The doctrines of Wydiflfe which he intro- 
duced into his preaching subjected him to a short 
imprisonment by the University of Vienna; but he 
was released on the recommendation of the people of 
Prague. He now took a zealous part at Prague in 
the contest of his friend Huss against the abuses of 
the hierarchy and the dissoluteness of the clergy, 
and not unfrequently proceeded to violence. He 
attacked the worship of relics with ardour, trampled 
them under foot, and caused the monks who opposed 
him to be arrested, and even had one thrown into 
the Moldau. He publicly burned in 1411 the bull 
of the crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, and the 
Papal indulgences. When Huss was imprisoned in 
Constance he could not remain inactive, and hastened 
to his defence. But a public letter in which he 
requested a safe-conduct from the Council of Ueber- 
lingen was not satisfactorily answered, and on his 
attempting to return to Prague the Duke of Sulz- 
bach caused him to be arrested in Hirschau and 
carried in chains to Constance. He here received in 
prison information of the terrible fate of his friend, 
and after several hearings, in which no one was able 
to oppose him, an imprisonment of half a yemr had 
so worn him down that he consented on the 11th 
Se])tember, 1415, to recant the heresies with which 
he and Huss were charged. But this apostasy did 
not deliver him, and after languishing a year, %vithout 
being able to see or read in the darkness of the dun- 
geon, he displayed his former courage on an audience 
on the 2Gth May, 1416. He solemnly retracted his 
recantation, avowed that none of his sins tormented 
him more than his apostasy, and vindicated the prin- 
ciples of Huss and Wyclilfe with a boldness, energy, 
and eloquence that extorted the admiration of lus 
adversaries, but, nevertheless, precipitated his de- 
struction. May 80 he was burned at the command 
of the counciL He proceeded to the pile, consoled 
by singing the apostles' creed and spiritual hymns, 
and gave up his spirit in prayer. His ashes were 
thrown into the Rhine in order to annihilate his 
memory. 

JERROLD, Douglas, a distinguished dramatist 
and popular writer, was bom on 3d ,lanuary 1803, 
and was the son of the manager of the Sheemess 
theatre, in which town he spent his boyhood, and 
became early familiar both with the stage and sea- 
faring matters. At school he was rather regarded as 
a dull boy, and having, in opposition to the recom- 
mendations of hia father, chosen the sea as his pro- 
fession, entered as midshipman on board H.M.S. 
Namur, Peace, however, was concluded shortly 
after, and Jcrrold, quitting the service, waa bound 
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apprentice to a printer in London, Laman Blancbard 
being then in the same establishment in a similar 
capacity. Between the two young men a dose 
friendship sprang up. Though engaged close at 
work from morning to night, Jerrold set himself to 
the task of self -education, and by rising early and 
sitting late made himself master of Latin and Italian, 
besides acquiring an extensive knowledge of general 
literature. He likewise began to exerdse himself in 
original composition, one of his first successful at- 
tempts being acritique on the operaof Der Freischiitz, 
which he dropped into the editor^s box of the journal 
on which he was engaged as printer, and the follow- 
ing morning was agreeably startled by his own manu- 
script being placed in his hand to be set up for the 
press. Having made the acquaintance of the editor, 
he soon obtained literary employment The bent of 
his genius, however, lay mamly in the direction of 
dramatic writing. Numberless pieces were produced 
by him before he was twenty, but the firet which 
won decided popularity was the play of Black-eyed 
Susan, represented for 300 successive nights at the 
Surrey Theatre, luder the management of EUiston. 
It retrieved the fortunes of the manager, who, how- 
ever, pocketed the lion's share of the profits, the 
author receiving only about £70. Jerrold's subse- 

auent dramas were the Rent-day; Nell Gwynne; 
be Housekeeper; the Prisoner of War; Bubbles of 
a Day, and Tune Works Wonders, the former one of 
the wittiest and the latter one of ihe most successful 
oomedies on the English stage; St. Cupid, a piece 
first produced at Windsor Castle; the Catspaw; the 
Heart of Gold, and several others. He likewise 
contributed extensively to periodical literature, found- 
ing and conducting successively the Illuminated 
Magarine and Douglas Jerrold's Shilling Magazine, 
and also acting as a most important member of the 
literary staff of Punch. To the last-named paper he 
contributed his inimitable Mrs. Caudle's Curtain 
Lectures, Punch's Letters to his Son, the Story of a 
Feather,&a In the latter years of his life he became 
editor of Lloyd's Weekly Isewspaper, which he both 
raised in character and in circulation. He expired 
after a few days' illness from disease of the heart, at 
hb residence, Greville Place, Kilbum Priory, near 
London, on 8th June, 1857. Though a powerful 
master of satire, he never allowed the shafts of his 
wit, whether as an author or in private life, to be 
empoisoned with malevolence. In the domestic 
drcle, and in all friendly and social relations, lus 
■tftriing qualities rendered him alike beloved and 
respected. A pension of £100 per annum was 
granted by government after his death to his widow. 
JERSEY, one of the Channel Islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, the largest and most valuable of 
the groups about 15 miles off the north-west coast of 
France; sreatest length, east and west, about 12 miles; 
greatest ra«adth, 7 miles; area, according to the ad- 
measurement of the Ordnance Survey, 28,717 acres or 
44*87 square miles. Itsooast,particularlyont^e north, 
is extremely rugged and precipitous, and is formed by 
the waves into the most fantastic and picturesque 
shapes. It is deeply indented all round, and has a num- 
ber of good bays and harbours, the chief of which are 
St. Aubin, St Catherine, Granville, St Holier, and St. 
Brelade; that of St Ouen on the west, being open to 
the strong influx of the Atlantic Ocean, forms unsafe 
ancborinff ground. Granitic rocks, in some localities 
overlaid by schists, are the principal formation; and 
in the centre of the north coast syenite, of a flesh 
ooloor, abounds, which is susceptible of a high polish. 
The interior of the ishmd is fertile, and intersected 
by deep beautiful valleys. It is abundantly wooded, 
and has, altogether, a singularly rich and picturesque 
appearance. The climate is peculiarly mUd and 



agreeable, the mean annual temperature being 52** 
Fah. Agriculture has in recent years greatly ad- 
vanced. Land brings a high rent, and holdings do 
not, on an average, exceed 15 to 20 acres ; resulting 
from the operation of the Norman law respecting 
the equal division of property. Wheat is the prin- 
cipal cereal raised : besides which a little barley is 
grown. Potatoes and parsnips are extensively culti- 
vated, particularly the former, which are largely ex- 
ported ; and various fruits attain the utmost perfec- 
tion, including pears, melons, strawberries, peaches, 
and apricots. Cider, of which about 2000 hogsheads 
are exported annually, is one of the principal products; 
a considerable portion of the land being laad out in 
orchards. Cows of the famous Jersey breed are reared 
and exported in great numbers, but sheep are com- 
paratively neglected, owing to the limited extent of 
pasturage. The horses are small, but well qualified 
for the work required of them, and the breed has 
latterly been much improved. The trade of Jersey 
is very considerable and increasing, owing to the 
particular privileges its inhabitants enjoy, especially 
their almost total exemption from taxation, they 
being allowed to export their own produce to Eng- 
land, subject only to the same duties imposed on the 
produce of Great Britain, and to the absence of im- 
port duties. The exports to England consist chiefly 
of granite, cattle, butter, fruit, potatoes, and oysters; 
of the last of which considerably upwards of 200,000 
bushels have been shipped yearly. The imports 
consist chiefly of woollen fabrics, hardwares, and 
cutlery ; glass, soap, earthenwares, &c. Ship-build- 
inff is carried on to a small extent in Jersey. 
T^ere are but few manufactures, and these are prin- 
cipally for the supply of local requirements. Jersey 
has its own legislature: the 'States,' consisting of the 
governor and the bailie of the Boyal Court, both 
appointed by the crown; the twelve judges of the 
Boyal Court, elected for life; and the rectors of the 
twelve parishes, and twelve constables, elected every 
three years by the ratepayers. Appeals lie to the 
queen in counciL The lower classes speak a sort of 
old Norman French dialect, while the upper classes 
speak French, which is also the language of the law 
courts, although English suitors may address the 
court or examine witnesses in English. The island 
is divided into twelve parishes, and is attached to the 
diocese of Winchester. Principal town, St. Holier, 
situated on the south-west side of the isUnd. Pop. 
in 1881, 52,456. 

The Channel Islands were held in the third and 
fourth centuries by the Romans, Jersey being named 
by them Csesarea. The islands were captured by 
the Northmen under Hollo, and thus became an 
appanage of Normandy, and were united to the 
crown of England by his descendant William the 
Conqueror. The inhabitants of Jersey preferred to 
cast m their lot with the English on the conquest of 
Normandy by Philip Augustus, and while retaining 
the laws, customs, and in a great measure the lan- 
guage of their continental ancestors, have always 
remained firm in their allegiance to England. Almost 
every war with France lu» been characterized by an 
attack upon Jersey, the most formidable being those 
under Du Guesclin in 1374, and in 1781 under the 
Baron de Bullecour. It has long been a favourite 
haunt of French refugees, the most famous being 
Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo, who has made its 
scenery familiar to the readers of the present gener- 
ation. 

JERSEY, New. See New Jersey. 

JERSEY CITY, a town in the United State^ 
capital of Hudson county, New Jersey, right bank of 
the Hudson, opposite New York, from which it is 
about a mile distant and with which it is connected 
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by ferries. Generally it is regularly laid out, with 
broad streets at right angles to each other, and 
is a well-built towm. Among the public buildings 
may be mentioned the city haU, the court-house and 
jail, various churches, and the public schools. The 
manufacturing establishments are very numerous, 
and comprise glass works, works for the production 
of articles in metal, as boiler works, foundries, steel 
works, locomotive works, &c. ; breweries, sugar-re- 
fineries, chemical works, watch works, crucible works, 
Ac. By railway Jersey City is directly connected 
with all the northern, southern, and western railway 
systems of the United States, and being also at the 
terminus of the Morris Canal carries on a large trade, 
great quantities of coal and iron in particular being 
brought to it. Steamers can always leave the port 
for Europe without being obstructed by ice. Pop. 
(1880), 120,728. 

JERUSALEM (Arabic EhKvds, •The Holy'), 
one of the most ancient and interesting cities in the 
world, situated in Asiatic Turkey, in Palestine, in 
the pashalic of Damascus, and 126 miles 8.8.W. of that 
city, at the height of 2500 feet above sea-leveL The 
district in which it stands has a rugged and somewhat 
sterile appearance, being composed of a series of 
ridges of limestone, intersected by narrow and pre- 
cipitous ravines. In many places the rock is seen 
piercing the surface in blocks and patches, almost 
devoid of any covering of soil; and though the olive 
evidently thrives weU, and much ground is under 
regular culture, vegetation is, on the whole, by no 
means luxuriant. The site of the city itself is well 
defined. A broad swell of ground, almost on the line 
of water-shed between the Mediterranean and the 
Dead Sea, descends with considerable rapidity to the 
east, and then terminates on the precipitous edge of 
a ravine called the Valley of Jehoshaphat. A Bimilar 
ravine, called the Valley of Hinnom, commencing in 
the west, runs first south and then east till it unites 
with the former. Jerusalem occupies the greater 
part of the space included within the fork of these 
two ravines. The space, however, is not continuous. 
A valley, less precipitous than the two already men- 
tioned, and called the Tyropceon or Valley of the 
Cheesemakers, traverses it nearly from north to south, 
and divides it into two nearly equal portions; while 
these portions are again subdivided by two minor 
transverse valleys; thus forming in all four distinct 
ridges or hills — Zion on the south-west, Acra on the 
north-west, Moriah on the south-east, and Bezetha 
on the north-east. The bottom of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat forms the bed of the brook Kedron, 
which flows only in the rainy season ; and on the oppo- 
site side of it, on the east, rises the Blount of Olives, 
overlooking the city, and commanding the finest view 
of it. To the south of the Mount of Olives, and 
nroperly a continuation of it, is a hill called the 
Mount of Offence. On the south of the Valley of 
Hinnom is another called the Hill of Evil Counsel; 
and considerably to the north, beyond a west sweep 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, a series of lofty emin- 
ences are conspicuous; and thus, on all sides except 
the west, Jerusalem may bo truly said to be encom- 
passed by mountains. In ancient times, when the 
city was in its greatest glory, not only were the four 
hills of Zion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha, but also a 
considerable space both to the north and west of them, 
included within its walls. The actual walls aro of 
more limited extent, and have only a circuit of 2^ 
miles. They were built by the Turks alx>ut three 
centuries ago, partly on the site and for the mcwt 
part with the materials of the ancient walls; and fol- 
lowing the inequaliti<«8 <if the ground, have a heiL^ht 
varying from 20 fe*'t to .00 feet. They an' ronipoM-d 
of hewn stones, some ^f which, porticidarly iu the 



lower parts, where the original walls M>P®^ ^, **V* 
been left untouched, are of enonnoos magmtnde; 
surmounted by a battlemented and loop-holed breast- 
work, and flanked at intervals by massive toven. 
The east wall stretches, nearly in a straight linew 
from south to north, along the edge of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and has, nearly in its centre, m gate — 
called by the Franks St Stephen's, and by tha 
Mohammedans BAb-es-Sabat (*Gate of the Tribes')— 
leading down to the brook Kedron, and across it to 
the Mount of Olives and to Bethany. The north 
wall runs at first nearly due west, and iSbssn, curves 
gradually round in a W.8.W. direction till it readies % 
second gate — called by the natives BAb-el-Amud 
(•Gate of the PiUar'), and by the Franks the Gat© 
of Damascus, because it is in the line of the great 
road leading to that city and to the other important 
towns in the north. The west wall is very irregular. 
Commencing at the gate now mentioned, it proceeds 
first in a S.8.W. direction, then winds round » pro- 
minence which juts out considerably to the west, and 
then runs irregularly in a 8.S.E. direction along the 
west side of Mount Zion. In this wall, immediately 
south of the prominence, is a third gate, called the 
Jaffa, Bethlehem, or Hebron Gate; because, on 
issuing from it, two roads branch off, one west to the 
first, and another south to the last two of these 
cities. The west wall originally was continued south 
to the abrupt termination of Mount Zion, above the 
Vidley of Hinnom. At present it stops short consi- 
derably to the north of its ancient termination, and 
is succeeded by the south wall; which, after running 
a short way due east along Mount Zion, is continned 
in an E.N.E. direction across the Valley of Tyrc^wBon, 
and thence upward by Mount Ophel, forming the 
south part of Mount Moriah, to its junction with 
the south-east comer of the east walL A consider- 
able part of Mount Zion, which was wholly induded 
withm the ancient, is thus excluded from the modem 
city; and being mostly under regular culture, presents 
a remarkable fulfilment of the prediction that Zion 
should become a ploughed field. In this south wall 
there is a fourth gate, called the Gate of Zion; but 
it merely leads out to the adjacent parts of the 
mount, and is not in the line of any thoroughfare. 
Besides these four gates still open, are other four 
which have been buUt up; and on the west side, near 
Bethlehem Gate, advantageously situated on the 
highest part of Mount Zion, is a citadel, called also 
David's Castle and the Tower of Hippicus, sur» 
rounded by strong walls, flanked with towers. This 
fortress, the massive structure of the walls, and the 
precipitous ravines along which they are partly built, 
must have made Jerusalem capable of offering a very 
powerful resistance when attacked by any of the 
ancient modes of warfare; but a besieging army, 
with regular artillery, by occupying the hills which 
command it, more especially the Mount of Olives, 
could easily force it to submit. 

The interior of the city is not attractive. A large 
port of it is occupied by mosques, churches, and con- 
vents; and the number of inhabited houses being, in 
consequence, comparatively small, there is a great want 
of animation in its streets. The houses, too, though 
built of stone, and for the most part very substantially, 
with flat roofs, from which numerous small domes 
rise, present in most cases no windows to the streets, 
which accordingly — generally narrow, ill paved, and 
sloping to the centre — are merely long lanes with 
dead walls on each side of them. One of the best 
known of the 170 streets is the Via Dolorosa, so 
named because our Saviour is said to have borne his 
cross up it when about to be crucified. It runs from 
west to east across the hill of Acra, and then, after 
a short turn to the north, is again continued east be- 
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tween the hills of Bezefth* and Moiiah to St Stephen's 
Gate. Another principal street proceeds in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to ^e former, from the Jaffa or 
Bethlehem Gate east» between the hills of Acra and 
Zion, to the bazaar; and then, after a short turn south, 
again east to the hill of Moriah. Neaiij at right 
angles to these two streets is one which proceeds from 
the Gate of Damascas south, in the line of the bazaar, 
and almost through the centre of the dty, and is only 
terminated at the south wall, east of the Gate of 
Zion. This street, and more especially the part of 
it occupied by the bazaar, the shopkeepers in which 
are mostly Christian, is the greatest thoroughfare, 
and the only one in which a spirit of activity ia seen. 
The public buildings are numerous, and, either by 
tbemseiTes or their indosures, occupy the far larger 
part of the space within the walls. The largest of these 
indosures is that of Moriah, now called by the Mo- 
hammedans El-Haram £sh-Sherif ('The Noble Sane- 
tnary '). It is in the form of a regular parallelogram, 
surrounded on all sides by a lofty waU. This wall 
on the east, and for nearly two-tnirds of its length 
on the south. Is the same as that of the dty; and the 
whole indosure is deemed so sacred, that few but 
Mohammedans are permitted to enter it, Christians 
being rardy admitted. Its area is computed at one- 
eighth of t$at of the whole dty, and, where not built 
npon, is laid out as a beautiful lawn, planted spar- 
ingly with olive, cypress, and other trees. The most 
conspicuous building is the Mosque of Omar, called 
also Kubbet-es-SuUirah ('Dome of the Kock'), a 
splendid structure of an octagonal form, dtuated 
near the centre of the area, on an elevated terrace, 
approached by four porticoes, one of them with an 
el^^ant marble cdonnade, lighted by forty-eight 
winidowa of stained glass, and sunnounted by a mag- 
nificent dome. This mosque occupies the dte, and 
is nnderstood to contain some remains, of the Jewish 
temple. Another mosque, called £1 Aksa, also a 
magnificent structure, and supposed to have been 
originally a Christian church, covers a large space in 
the sonthem part of the indosure. On the oppodte 
side of the dty, on the northern brow of Acra» and 
a little sonth of the Via Dolorosa, is the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, so called because alleged to 
contain under its roof the very grave in which our 
Saviour lay. The accuracy of the allegation unfor- 
tonatdy is more than doubtful; and tiie hallowed 
feelings which the very idea of standing on such a 
■pot is fitted to produce, are ruddy disturbed by the 
mommeries and impostures which are continually 
practised at it. The church, built in the Byzantine 
style, was erected by Helena, the mother of Constan- 
ttne the Great; and, though not possessed of much 
architectural merit, ia remarkable for the richness of 
its decorations, and the number of pilgrims by whom 
it is visited. The other buildings of greatest note 
within the dty are the convents. Immediately west 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and only separ- 
ated from it by a street, are the Greek and Coptic 
convents. The Latin convent, dtuated further to 
the west, and partly indosed by the western wall, is 
a large and niasdve structure, with extensive courts 
and gardens, and is the place where European vidtors 
osnally take up their abode. The Armenian convent, 
baUt on a still more eztendve scale, and capable of 
accommodating 1000 pilgrims, is findy dtuated on 
Mount Zitm, in the angle formed by the junction of 
the western with the southern walL Immediately 
to the east of it is a chapel, said to mark the dte of 
the house of Annas. Condderably to the south-west^ 
and immediatdy outdde of the southern wall, oppo- 
dte to the Gate of Zion, another building, with an 
Armenian convent adjoining, b pointed out as the 
house of Caiaphaa. Still faiiher south on the mount^ 



and forming one of the most conspicuous objecto 
which Jerusalem presente when approached from the 
south, is a lofty mosque, said to be erected over the 
tomb of David. The traditions which fix these local- 
ities aro of very doubtful authority; but the vioini^ 
presents various other localities, better authenticated, 
and possessing at least equal interest. Among them 
may be mentioned Aceldama, or the Field of Blood, 
purchased asa strangers' burying-groundby themoney 
which Judas had recdved for his treachery, and dt- 
uated on the southern edge of the Valley of Hinnom; 
the Pool of Siloam, dtuated near the junction of the 
three valleys of Hinnom, Tyropceon, and Jehosha- 
phat; the Pool of Bethesda, dose to the eastern wall, 
near St Stephen's Gate; and the Garden of Grethse- 
mane, dtuated at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
on the eastern dde of the brook Kedron, and still 
containing venerable olive-trees, evidently of such 
ancient growth, that their existence at the time of 
our Saviour's agony is, to say the least, not impoadble. 
Within the last twenty years or so a oondderable 
improvement has taken place in the appearance and 
prosperity of the dty. Hotels in whidi all modem 
conveniendee and comforto may be enjoyed have 
been erected for the hoste of pilgrims and travellers 
who annually vidt the place. The surrounding 
country, too, has been greatly improved; and within 
these few years back, numerous researches have been 
made under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund which promise to be of great historical import- 
ance. 

Jerusalem, if identical, as many have supposed, 
with Salem, where Mdchisedec rdgned, must have 
existed about 2000 years before the Christian era; 
but it is not mentioned by its own name till about 
B.C. 1500, when it was in the hands of the Jebudtes, 
and the lower part of the dty was wrested from them 
by the prowess of Joshua. The upper part, however, 
continued in their possesdon till the time of David, 
who, having suooeeded in finally didodfifing them, 
took up his reddence in the stronghold of Zion, and 
made Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom. Under 
him it rose rapidly in importance, and received nume- 
rous embellishments; but these were all eclipsed by 
the more magnificent structures of Solomon, whose 
crowning work was the erection of a temple more 
gorgeous than any which the world had pre vioudy wit- 
nessed, and infinitely distinguished above them all 
by its possession of a viable symbol of the divine 
presence. The rash proceedings of his sucoessor, 
Rehoboam, and the consequent revolt of ten tribes, 
must have shorn Jerusalem of much of its glory; but 
it still continued for several centuries to take pre- 
cedence as one of the most distinguished dties of the 
East. At length, having awakened the jealousy or 
exdted the avarice of neighbouring potentotes, it was 
attacked in succesdon by the E^rptians, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. The last were headed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, B.0. 588, having made himself master 
of the dty, destroyed it, burned down the temple, 
after rifling it of ite treasures, and carried off those 
of the inhabitante whom the sword had spared as 
captives to Babylon. After seventy years of captiv* 
ity, Cyrus permitted the Jews to return; and the 
temple, though on a scale of much less magnificence 
than before, was rebuilt, B.O. 515. Jerusalem now 
enjoyed a period of repose, and had regained a con* 
siderable degree of prosperity, when, on the dissolu- 
tion of the Macedonian empire, which Alexander had 
established, it was seized and sacked by Ptolemy 
Soter, who carried off a great number of the inhabi- 
tante to Alexandria. By the victorious achieve- 
mento of the Maccabees, the Macedonian yoke was 
thrown off, and Jerusalem, in common vrith Judea, 
became once more independent, 165 B.a It next 
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became tributiiry to Rome; but, contmuing to be 
governed by its own sovereigns, bad not ceased to 
exist as the capital of a kingdom when the Saviour 
appeared. About forty years after his death the 
tyranny of the Romans drove a section of the Jews 
into revolt, and in a-D. 66 Jerusalem was taken by 
the insurgents. Titus, the son of the emperor Vespa- 
sian, regained it in the year 70, after one of the most 
terrible sieges recorded in history; the temple was 
burned, and the city razed to the groimd. In 131 
Hadrian ordered the city to be rebuilt. The Jews, 
apprehending that pagan idols would be set up in 
the holy places, broke into rebellion, and took Jeru- 
salem, which the Romans recaptured only after a 
protracted and sanguinary contest They then fin- 
ished the building of the city, and calling it ^lia 
Capitolina, made it a Roman colony, and forbade the 
Jews to approach it on pain of death. It continued 
thus depressed till the beginning of the fourth century, 
when, Rome having become Christian, Jerusalem 
shared in the benefit, and assumed the appearance of 
a distinguished Christian city, imder the fostering 
care of Helena^ mother of Constantino the Great. 
This period of prosperity, prolonged by a succession 
of Christian emperors, was suddenly terminated in 
636, by the conquest of the Mohammedans, imder 
the Ai^bian Caliph Omar, whose dynasty was after- 
wards succeeded by that of the Turks. The indig- 
nities and cruelties heaped upon the Christians, and 
the utter desecration of their most holy places, roused 
the indignation of Europe, and led to the Crusades. 
In 1099 the Crusaders took Jerusalem by stoim, and 
made it the capital of a Christian monarchy, which 
with difficulty maintained its existence till 1187, when 
it was finally overthrown by the celebrated Sultan 
Saladin. Since then Jerusalem has continued to be 
trodden tmder foot of the Grentiles, and now has no 
higher honour than that of giving its name to a san- 
jak in a Turkish pashalic. The population of the 
city has been recently estimated at 28,000, of whom 
alxjut 7000 are Mohiunmedans, 10,000 Jews, and the 
rest Christians of various denominations. The pop- 
ulation of the ancient city at the time of its greatest 
proajHirity has been variously estimated. The asser- 
tions of Josephus that 3,000,000 would be collected 
in it at the passover, and that 1,000,000 perished 
during the siege of Titus, are manifestly absurd. The 
computation of Tacitus is 600,000, a figure which is 
also far beyond the limits of probability. Taking 
the area of the city at 2,250,000 yards, and allowing 
60 to each inhabitant, the result is 4. '5,000, an extreme 
estimate for a city containing palaces and public 
buildings; 30,000 may be set down as the likeliest 
cdtimate. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. See Artichoke. 

JERVIS, Sir John. See Vincent (Eabl op St.) 

JESO. See Yesso. 

JESSAMINE. See Jasmine. 

JESSULMEER, or Jasalmir, a state of India, 
the moat western in Rajputana, situated between 
lat. 2G^ 8' and 28" 28' N.; Ion. 70' 3' and 72' 51' E., 
and bounded N. by Bhawalpur, N.E. Bikanir, s.E. and 
8. Jodhpur, and W. Sind; area, 16,000 square miles. 
It forms a largo expanse of sandy desert, flat upon 
the whole, but varied, particularly in the south, by 
ridges of hills, insulated rocks, and occasional oases, 

}>roducing pasture in sufficient abundance to feed 
arge herds of cattle. There are no perennial streams. 
Pure drinking water lies bo far below the surface 
that the wells have to be sunk in some places 300 
feet. For most domestic purposes tanks, formed 
virhore the soil is free from saline ingredients, and filled 
during the rains, suffice; but when these fail, as they 
sometimes do, numbers both of human beings and 
of cattle pel i;>h from thirst The climate is extreme, 



and the range of the thermconeter is yerj greftt, 
varying in the north, in the course of one month, 
from 32** to 106". The natural vegetation oonsiats 
of a few broomy shrubs, which sometimes overspread 
the ground so as to form a kind of jungle, and of 
some stunted trees. The principal domestic animals 
are dromedaries, horses, cows, and sheep. The only 
manufactures of any importance are coane and fine 
woollens. The trade is chiefly transit between Mar- 
war and West Hindustan on the one side, and Sind 
and Afghanistan on the other. Population in Iftbl, 
108,143. 

JESSULMEER, or J^vsalmib, capital of the 
above state, stands at the base of the south extremity 
of a rocky ridge, and is surrounded by ramparts of 
uncemented stone, flanked by bastions similarly con- 
structed, but of greater height. In the south part 
of the town is the citadel, seated on an isolated emin- 
ence, scarped all round, and furnished with ramparts; 
but though formidable in appearance, it is of little 
strength, as an adjoining ridge completely com- 
man(& it. Within the citadel the principal build- 
ings are the palace, a vast pile siurmounted by a huge 
imibrella, which is said to indicate the ruler^s high 
Rajput descent; and six temples, three Brahmaniokl 
and three Jaina. The latter are ancient stone struc- 
tures, elaborately carved and surmounted by lofty 
gilt spires. Many of the houses are solidly built of 
stone, and two stories high. Pop. 85,000. 

JESTER, or CouRT-rooL. From very remote 
times there has existed a class of persons whose occu- 
pation it was to while away the time of the noble 
and wealthy, particularly at table, by all sorts of 
jests and merry conceits. Alexander the Great, 
Dionysius of Syracuse, Augustus and his sucoessora, 
maintained such jesters. In the middle ages every 
court, secular or ecclesiastical, had its fool, as a necea- 
sary appendage; and there are some instances of 
court-jesters in the eighteenth century. Douce, in 
his Illustrations of Shakspeare, has a dissertation on 
the fools and clowns. He states that Muckle John 
was the last person who regularly held the office of 
court-jester in England, his predecessor, Archy Arm- 
strong, having been sentenced to have his coat palled 
over his head, and to be dismissed the king's service, 
for a sarcasm on Laud (1637). Since the time of 
the Commonwealth the post of king's fool baa been 
discontinued, though some private persons had fools 
late in the last century. Swift wrote an epitaph on 
Dicky Pearce, the Earl of SufiFolk's fool (1728). Mr. 
Douce states that the costume of the domestic fool, 
in the time of Sliakspeare, was of two sorts. The 
one was a motley or parti-coloured coat, attached to 
the body by a girdle, and often having bells on the 
skirts and elbows. The breeches and hose were in 
one, and Bometimes the legs were of different colours. 
A hood resembling a monk's cowl covered the head 
completely, and the breast and shoulders partly. It 
sometimes bore asses' ears, sometimes the neck and 
head of a cock, and sometimes only the comb of that 
bird (whence coxcomb^ as a term of contempt). The 
bauble (marotte) was a short stick, terminated with 
a fool's head, or with that of a doll or puppet. To 
this was frequently appended a blown bladder, some- 
times filled with sand or peas, and employed as a 
weapon of sportive offence; sometimes a sldn or 
bladder only, and sometimes a club instead of a bau- 
ble, and occasionally both together. The other dress, 
which seems to have been most common in the time 
of Shakspeare, was a long petticoat, of various ooloun, 
fringed with yellow. There were, however, many 
variations from this dress; bells supplied the place of 
the cock's-comb; the head was shaven like a monk'a 
crown; fox-tails or squirrel- tails were fastened on 
the clothes, &c. 
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JESUITS, or SociKTT of Jesus, a religions order, 
which rose in influence and power far above all the 
other orden, and which, in the art of mling, excelled 
the governments of the world no less than its eccle- 
siastical rivals. No other religious order affords a 
parallel to this; for, while those who give themselves 
only to devotion and religious contemplation present 
few distinguishing traits, and for the most part differ 
from one another only in their names, in the fashion 
and colour of their dress, the greater or less strict- 
ness of their rules, the number of their penances and 
devotional exercises; and while those of the more 
active class, who operate abroad by their influence 
at courts and in families, and by engaging in offices 
of instruction, pastoral care or charity, are almost 
universally but monks, the Society of Jesus early 
raised itself to a degree of historical importance un- 
paralleled in its kind. But a small part of this great- 
ness is to be ascribed to their founder, Ignatius Loyola, 
who owes his fame more to the shrewd policy and 
energy of his successors than to the merit of the 
original scheme of the order. At the University of 
Paris Loyola entered into an agreement with some 
of his fellow-students to undertake the conversion of 
unbelievers, and a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Pierre 
Le F^vre (^ Savoyard), Prangois Xavier (a native of 
Navarre), Jacopo Lainez and Nicolas BobadiUa (two 
Spaniards of ardent and powerful minds), and Bodri- 
guez (a Portuguese nobleman) were the first com- 
panions of Loyola. A war with the Turks prevented 
tiieir journey to Jerusalem. They therefore went to 
different universities in Upper Italy, to gain new 
associates ; Loyola himself went with Le F^vre and 
Ijainez to Home, where he accomplished, in 1539, 
his plan of foun^g a new and peculiarly organized 
order. He called it the Society of Jesus, in conse- 
quence of a vision, and bound the members, in addi- 
tion to the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and im- 
plicit obedience to their superiors, to a fourth, viz. to 
go, unhesitatingly, whithersoever the pope should 
send them, as missionaries for the conversion of infi- 
dels and heretics, or for the service of the church in 
any other way, and to devote all their powers and 
means to the accomplishment of the work. The no- 
vices, besides spiritual exercises, were to be proved 
by performing the most menial offices for the sick, 
^vier having given the example by sucking the 
loathsome sores of the sick in the hospitaLs. A 
^>ecial bull of Paul IIL, in 1540, established this 
society, whose object appeared so favourable to the 
interests of the Papal power ; and in the following 
year the members, assembled in Rome, chose their 
founder for their first general He showed himself 
however, unequal to the management of great affairs. 
As general, he was ever pursidng secondary objects, 
whiis his learned and more sagacious friends, espe- 
cially Lainez, who was his constant companion, con- 
trived to improve and cairy out his rude plans for 
the advancement of the society. The Popes Paul 
HL and Julius IIL seeing what a support they woiild 
have in the Jesuits against the Beformation, which 
was r^idly gaining ground, granted to them privi- 
leges such as no hodj of men, in church or state, had 
ever before obtained. They were permitted not only 
to enjoy all the rights of the mendicant and secular 
orders, and to be exempt from all episcopal and civil 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledged no 
authority but that of the pope and the superiors of 
their order, and were permitted to exercise every 
priestly function, parodiial rights notwithstanding, 
among all classes of men, even during an intc^ct, — 
but UM (what is not even permitted to the arch- 
bishops unconditionally) they could absolve from all 
■ins and ecclesiastical penalti^ change the objects 
of the vows of the laity, acquire churches and estates 



without further Papal sanction, erect houses for the 
order, and might, according to circumstances, dis- 
pense themselves from the observance of canonical 
hours of fasts and prohibition of meats, and even 
^m the use of the breviary. Besides this, their 
general was invested with unlimited power over the 
members; could send them on missions of every 
kind, even amongst excommunicated heretics ; could 
appoint them professors of theology at his discretion, 
wherever he diose, and confer aoulemical dignities^ 
which were to be reckoned equal to those given by 
universities. These privileges, which secured to 
the Jesuits a spiritual power almost equal to that of 
the pope himself, together with a greater immunity, 
in point of religious observance, than the laity pos- 
sessed, were granted them to aid their missionary 
labours, so that they might accommodate themselves 
to any profession or mode of life, among heretics and 
infidels, and be able, wherever they found admission, 
to organize Catholic churches without a further 
authority. But the latitude in which they under- 
stood their rights and immtmities gave occasion 
to fear an unlimited extension and exercise of them, 
dangerous to all existing authority, civil and eccle- 
siastical, as the constitution of the order, and its 
erection into an independent monarchy in the bosom 
of other governments, assumed a more fixed character. 
A general dispersion of the members throughout 
society, with the most entire union and subordina- 
tion, formed the basis of their constitution. The 
Society of Jesus was accordingly divided into several 
ranks or classes. The novices — ^who were chosen 
from the most talented and well educated youths 
and men, without regard to birth and external cir- 
cumstances, and were tried for two years in separate 
novidate-houses, in all imaginable exercises of self- 
denial and obedience, to determine whether they 
would be useful to the purposes of the order — ^were 
not ranked among the actual members, the lowest 
of whom are the secular coadjutors, who take no 
monastic vows, and may thwefore be dismissed. 
They serve the order partly as subalterns, partly as 
confederates, and may be regarded as the people of 
the Jesuit state. Distinguished laymen, public offi- 
cers, and other influential personages (for example, 
Louis XrV. in lus old age), were sometimes honoured 
with admission into this class, to promote the interests 
of the order. Higher in rank stand the scholars and 
spiritual coadjutors, who are instructed in the higher 
branches of learning, take upon them solemn mon- 
astic vows, and are bound to devote themselves 
particularly to the education of youth. These are 
employed as professors in academies, as preachers in 
cities and at courts, as rectors and professors in 
colleges, as tutors and spiritual guides in families 
which they wish to gain or to watch, and as assist- 
ants in the missions, finally, the nobiHty, or 
highest class, b made up of the professed, amongst 
whom are admitted only the most experienced mem- 
bers, whose address, energy, and fidelity to the order 
have been eminently tried and proved. They make 
profession, that is, take the vows of their order, by 
bindiog themselves, in addition to the common mon- 
astic vows, by a fourth vow, to the undertaking of 
missions; and when they are not living together in 
pious ease in their professed houses, they serve as 
missionaries among heathens and heretics, as gover- 
nors of colonies in remote parts of the world, as 
father-confessors of priuces, and as residents of the 
order in places where it has no college. They are 
entirely exempt, on the other hand, nom the care 
of the education of youth. None but the professed 
have a voice in the election of a general, who must 
himself be of their number, and who has the right 
of choosing from them the assistants^ provindalsi 
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BoperiorSy and rectors. The general holds his office 
for life, and has his- residence in Rome, where he is 
attended by a monitor and five assistants or coun- 
sellora. He is the centre of the government of the 
whole order, and receives monthly reports from the 
provinciab, and one every quarter from the superiors 
of the professed-houses, from the rectors of the col- 
leges (which are the monasteries of the order, but 
with nothing very monastic about them), and from 
the masters of the novitiates. These reports detail 
all remarkable occurrences, political events, and the 
characters, capacities, and services of individual 
members, and thereupon the general directs what is 
to be done, and how to make use of tried and approved 
members. All are bound to obey him implicitly, 
and there is no appeal from his orders. He may 
even alter particular rules of the society, expel mem- 
bers without trial, or exile them, and inflict or remit 
punishments at his pleasure. Ignatius Loyola, who 
died July 31, 1656, at Rome, left to the order the 
sketch of this constitution, and a mystical treatise 
called Exercitia Spirittialia (Spiritual Exercises), the 
use of which was formally introduced among the 
Jesuits, and occupies the first four weeks of every 
novice. This enthusiast obtained a lasting fame, 
end the honour of canonization (1622), by the rapid 
increase of his order, which, as early as 1556, num- 
bered 1000 members in twelve provinces. The first 
was Portugal, where Xavier and Rodriguez, at the 
invitation of King John III., had founded colleges. 
The increase of the Jesuits was no less rapid in the 
Italian states, where they were supported by the 
influence of the pope; in Spain, where they were at 
first opposed by the bishops, but soon prevailed 
through the example of the nobility, especially of 
one of the most powerful grandees, Francis Borgia, 
duke of Candia; and in Catholic Germany, where 
Austria and Bavaria granted them privileges and 
foundations. At the universities of Vienna, Prague, 
and Ingolstadt they obtained an ascendency which 
they held for two centuries. In their strict hier- 
archical principles, in their restless, zealous activity, 
and in their success in making converts, the Catholic 
princes, as well as the pope himself, found the most 
effectual barrier against the growing power of Pro- 
testantisuL Even to the conomon people they soon 
recommended themselves as the offspring of the new 
spirit of the times, and were, therefore, readily 
favoured by persons who were ill-disposed to the 
monks. For institutions which would not adopt the 
tendency of the age towards practical improvement 
and a more cheerful tone of conduct could no longer 
succeed, after the restoration of learning and sound 
reasoning; the excited world preferred business to 
contemplation, and the mendicant monks, who had 
everywhere pushed themselves into notice, had passed 
their most splendid epoch. Those who disliked the 
Franciscans as too coarse and vulgar, and the Do- 
minicans as too rigid and gloomy, were pleased with 
the polished, cheerful, and social Jesuits. Nobody 
could accuse them of idle brooding in prayer and 
psalm -singing; even in the houses of the professed, 
the canonical hours were not observed; they nowhere 
remained long at their exercises of devotion, even 
as the spiritual guides of the laity; they carefully 
avoided all appearance of spiritual pride, and dressed 
like the secular clergy, and might even change this 
dress for the ordinary garb of the country, in places 
where they thought to gain easier entrance without 
any such mark of distinction. Besides this, they 
were directed to use a gentle demeanour while 
engaged in their religious or political operations; to 
win men by compliance with their peculiarities; 
never to contend openly, even against declared ene- 
mies; and never to betray any passion; but to keep 



their views and measures secret^ and, under a show 
of coldness and reserve, to prosecute the more ardently 
and constantly in secret what mi^t have excited 
opposition if made public. This spirit of worldly 
policy and acoonmiodation to circumstances was 
principally derived from the principles of their second 
general, Lainez, who had the address to soften what 
was austere and monastic in the regulations of the 
founder, and to adapt them, according to the dream- 
stances of the times, to the object of the society. 
This was originally nothing else but the preservation 
and establishment of the Papal power against aU the 
attacks of Protestantism, of kings, and national 
bishops. To this end the Jesuits systematically 
laboured, under the pretext of promoting the greater 
glory of God {Ad majorem Dei gloriam, as the inscrip- 
tion is on their arms); and as nothing appeared more 
conducive to their purpose than the subjection of 
the mind and of public opinion, they gained dominion 
over the young by the establishment of schools, and 
over the adult by confession, preaching, and the 
common intercourse of society. When Lainez died 
in 1565 this system, and the active, energetic spirit 
belonging to it, had already become decidedly fixed 
in the internal character of the order, so that the ex- 
ample of monastic devotion held up by his successor, 
Francis Borgia, who was afterwards canonized, and 
the efforts of Popes Paul IV. and Pius V. to restore 
the observation of the canonical hours, proved inef- 
fectual The succeeding popes and generals allowed 
the order perfect freedom from all monastic constraint^ 
and the wisdom of its system soon appeared evident 
in the important successes and services which it 
accomplished. Their foreign missions, begun by 
Francis Xavier in the Portuguese East Indies in 
1541, were attended with vast and imprecedented 
success, if their own accounts may be trusted- He 
converted, with the old of his fellow missionaries 
who were sent to assist him, some himdred thousands 
to Christianity in Goa, Travancore, Cochin, Malacca^ 
Ceylon, and even in Japan, and died (1552) on his 
way to China, with the fame of a true martyr for 
religion, which gained for him the name of the 
Apostle of Jndia^ and the honour of canonization. 
His triumphs over heathenism were seconded by the 
cruelties of the Inquisition at Goa, while other Jesuits 
went to South America, and laboured successfully 
in the civilization and subjugation of the natives in 
Brazil, and in the neighbouring country of Paraguay. 
Africa alone resisted their efforts; on the western 
coasts they never gained a settlement, and from the 
east they were driven by the Copts; while the Abys- 
sinians, whom they had governed for a long time 
with the aid of Portugal, rose against them, and put 
them to death. But in Europe their influence 
rapidly increased. Their efforts were chiefly in- 
strumental in removing the impressions, so danger- 
ous to the Catholic Church, which the Reforma- 
tion had left even in Catholic countries. They 
carried out upon a grand scale, and for the higher 
classes, the improvements in the system of instruction 
which had been already begun by the Bamabites, 
the fathers of the Christian doctrine, those of Som- 
asquo and of the oratory, and, finally, by the Piarists, 
for the humbler classes of the commimity. Claudius 
Aquaviva, of the family of the dukes of Atri, general 
of the Jesuits from 1581 to 1615, was the author of 
their system of education, and his work, Ratio et 
Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu, is the platform 
of the far-famed schools of the Jesuits. These were 
partly boarding-schools for boys of all classes, and 
partly seminaries for those youths who were intended 
for the order, in which they stayed till their entrance 
upon their novitiate. The scholars (so called) and 
coadjutors, living together in the colleges, gave instruo- 
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tion by methodB well suited to the wants of the young, 
and accompanied with surprifiing success, so as to be 
considered as worthy of imitation even in the eight- 
eenth century. A free, affable, and affectionate 
manner towards the pupils, united with unceasing 
vigilance and a wise solicitude for the preservation 
of their innocence and virtue, distinguished these 
above all other monastic schools. To excite emula- 
tion, and to animate industry, they had public exer- 
cises in f^>eaking, and distributed prizes and titles of 
distinction. To strengthen and develop the body 
gymnastic exercises were introduced, and even the 
outward demeanour and address were polished by 
theatrical representations. The want of deep critical 
learning, and the arbitrary mutilation of the old 
claasics for the use of the young, exposed the Jesuit 
teachers to the censure of the phUologists. Neverthe- 
less, the schools had an uncommon success, as the best 
of that time. A single college frequently had several 
hundred scholars; Sie young nobility were almost 
exclusively sent to them, and even from Protestant 
countries, so that the Protestants found it necessary 
to establish lyceums and academies for the gentry, of 
a character suited to the higher demands of the age. 
The Jesuits derived the greatest advantage from these 
institutions, by being enabled to choose the brightest 
geniuses at an early age, and mould them to their 
purposes. This explains how the Society of Jesus was 
able to render important services to the cause of litera- 
ture and science. Such Jesuits as Serrarius, Peta- 
vioSjSirmond, Tursellinus, Bellarmin, Balde, Mariana, 
and Flechier greatly advanced the sciences of history 
and geography, the study of language and rhetoric 
Scbeiner and Boscovich were eminent in mathema- 
tics and astronomy. No men understood better than 
the Jesuits the art of showing off to the best advan- 
tage their really valuable services; the world could 
not but acknowledge them to be improvers and 
benefactors of their age. Accordingly their houses 
sod possessions visibly increased, their churches and 
confoBsionals were not empty; they contrived, too, 
with much address, to obtain l^^es and presents, 
and to seize upon every advants^ which pious cre- 
dulity and the extent of their connections presented 
them. They would not allow their internal consti- 
tution to be inquired into or imitated; and when in 
1623 a number of entsipridng females in Italy and 
on the Lower Bhine formed a plan of uniting into 
an order under the name of the Jesuitines, to be 
modelled after the Society of Jesus, they repulsed all 
the advances of their would-be sisters, and in 1631 
procured a Papal decree for the abolition of the new 
order. But in England and the Protestant states of 
the north they were not so successful, their repeated 
sitempts to establish themselves there proving fruit- 
less. In 1618, however, the number of members 
smoonted to 13,112 in thirty- two provinces, without 
including those in France^ the Khenish provinces, 
snd the Netherlands, Poland, and Lithuania, Spanish 
America, the Philippines, and China^ Elated with 
this success, they celebrated in 1640, under General 
Vitelleschi, the centennial anniversary of their order 
^th great pomp. There were some circumstances, 
however, to damp their exultation; for notwithstand- 
ing the great favour which they enjoyed at court 
and among the people, the non- Jesuit clergy and the 
learned men of the age soon began to dread the 
powerful influence which the society was rapidly 
a£quirinfi[ throughout Christendom. The universi- 
ties, loBhops, and clergymen found their interest 
opposed to that of the Jesuits, whose privileges, 
where they were carried into effect, would be neces- 
•Mily injurious and oppressive to the body of teachers 
and the clergy. The ancient orders of monks, whose 
Intred they had excited by their encroachments on 



their province as much as by their good fortune, 
found subject enough for complaint and bitter accu- 
sations in the dupUcity and worldliness of the con- 
duct of some of their members. They made no scruple 
of invading what had been regarded as the appro- 
priate province of other orders, and were on the best 
terms with the Carthusians, who, on account of their 
vow of silence, were the only ecclesiastics out of 
their own body to whom the Jesuits were permitted 
to make confession. Their busy intrigumg spirit 
made them the objects of suspicion and jealousy to 
statesmen and jurists, on account of their interference 
in political affairs, the mischievous effects of which 
were already manifest in Portugal under the reigns 
of John III. and Sebastian, their pupils, and after 
the death of the latter were a principal cause of the 
surrender of this kingdom to the Spanish crown. 
For this reason the parliament and higher clergy 
of France for twenty years resolutely resisted the 
attempts of the Jesuits to gain a footing in that 
country. The University of Paris also declared the 
whole order to be useless, and its existence incompa- 
tible with the rights of the Gallican Church. It was 
owing chiefly to the favour of the Guises that they 
at last, in 1662, were admitted into France under 
the name of Fathers of the College of Clermont^ with 
a humiliating renunciation of their most important 
privileges. Notwithstanding this depressed condi- 
tion they soon contrived to establish themselves in 
Paris and the southern and western provinces, and 
during the civil commotions to deprive the French 
Protestants of their rights, gradually to establish 
their privileges, and to maintain their footing in 
spite of the suspicions entertained of their having 
had a share in the murder of Henry III. lliey 
were banished, indeed, in 1594, on account of the 
attempt upon Henr/s life by their pupil Chatel; 
yet they still remained undisturbed in Toulon and 
Bordeaux, and at the intercession of the pope were 
again received by Henry IV. in 1603. They soon, 
in their office of court -confessors, carried on the 
same intrigues as before. Their participation in 
the crime of Kavaillac could not be proved against 
them; they themselves joined in condemning the 
book in which the Spanish Jesuit Mariana defends 
the king's assassination, and, by cunning and obse- 
quiousness towards the court, preserved themselves 
undisturbed. They made themselves still more im- 
portant to the German Empire when they became 
the confidential advisers of Ferdinand II. and III. 
They discovered remarkable political talent in the 
Thirty Years' war; the league of the Catholics could 
do nothing without them. But while they were thus 
successful as statesmen in this part of Europe (though 
they failed in preventing the triumph of toleration 
at the Peace of Westphalia), a new storm burst 
upon them in France and the Netherlands from the 
Jansenist controversy. The ancient hostility of the 
University of Paris, which had always been strongly 
averse to the admission of the Jesuits as teachers, 
rose up, in union with the rigid morality of the Jan- 
senists, against the notorious semi-Pelagianism of 
Molina and his brother Jesuits. The character of 
the Jesuits received a fatal wound from the pen of 
Pascal, whose famous Provincial Letters exposed the 
mischievous doctrines and practices of the Jesuits 
with admirable wit and argument, to which they 
opposed little but abuse and violence. These letters, 
which have been published in numerous editions 
since 1656, were read through all Europe, and their 
testimony quoted in the sentence of condemnation 
pronounced by Innocent IX. in 1679 against sixty- 
five offensive propositions, mostly of Jesuit casuists. 
It availed them little that royal decrees and Papal 
buUs, procured by the Jesuit confessors of Loui« 
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XIV. (La Chaise and Le Tellier), were levelled 
against Jansenism, and its ruin completed by the 
well-known bull Unigenitus. In the minds of re- 
flecting and woU-disposed persons they still remained 
suspected of an attachment to the principles of 
their most eminent casuists, attacked by Pascal 
— ^principles which afforded the most startling solu- 
tion pf their crafty and ambiguous conduct. A 
lax morality, accommodated to the inclinations of a 
licentious age, which made interest and external cir- 
cumstances the rule of conduct, and consecrated the 
worst means for a good end; their probabilism — ^a 
system of principles and rules of life which tolerated 
everything that could be defended as probably ad- 
missible; their excuses for perjury and crimes of all 
kinds, sometimes by arbitrary perversion of language, 
sometimes by ambiguous expressions and perplexing 
interpretations; sometimes, too, by mental reserva- 
tions, according to which a man had only to think 
differently from what he said and did to be justified 
in his own sight from the greatest crimes, — ^these 
and other traits of a like nature may be more fully 
and accurately learned from the letters of Pascal or 
the writings of the Jesuits Sanchez, Bauny, Escobar, 
Suarez, and Busembaum. Their own defences against 
these charges only confirmed the suspicion excited 
against their system of morals, while they palliated 
and conceded a part where the whole was culpable. 
Other accusations were now brought against them 
which they were still less able to repel. Their su- 
perficial mode of instruction and the theatrical dis- 
orders of their schools had been already condemned 
by Mariana, a learned Spanish Jesuit; the gross sel- 
fishness of the order had been publicly exposed in 
Sciotti's Monarchia Solipsorum; the indLBference with 
which they permitted their heathen converts to con- 
tinue their old worship of idols, on condition of their 
mentally adoring at the same time Christ and the 
Virgin Mary; and their want of agreement with the 
other missionaries in China, had been warmly but 
ineffectually censured by several Papal bulJs. Their 
conduct, too, was now and then discovered to har- 
monize too well with their indulgent code of ethics, 
and it was for this reason that the Iroquois who had 
been converted by them expressly stipulated in a 
treaty of peace (1682) for the removal of these licen- 
tious brethren, who did everything that Jesus did 
not do. It was now becoming every day more evi- 
dent to the world that the Jesuits were not aiming 
to promote virtue and religion, but their own inter- 
ests. This was confirmed by the complaints of mer- 
chants at the extensive traffic of the Society of Jesus 
in the products of their foreign missionary stations. 
It cannot be denied that the republic of natives, 
formed by them under the authority of Spain, in 
Paraguay and Uruginy, in which they ruled with 
absolute power, and which in 1753 contained nearly 
100,000 subjects, was conducted by them with con- 
Bunmiate policy and skill, and was perhaps the best 
means for civilizing those savages; but that they 
made it also a trafficking establishment for the 
emolument of the order was shown on occasion of a 
treaty of commerce, by which Spain in 1750 gave up 
seven districts of this coimtry to Portugal. The re- 
sistance which the natives made to the Portuguese, 
with an army of 1 4,000 men commanded by Jesuits, 
finally obliged the contracting powers to annul the 
treaty. The Portuguese Jesuits, though they dis- 
claimed all concern in this affair, imderwent a prose- 
cution, which was not terminated when an attempt 
upon the life of the King of Portugal hastened their 
downfall. The minister Pombal made out their 
agency in this attempt to some degree of probability, 
and finally succeeded in 1759 in expelling them from 
1 ortugiil, and confiscating their i>u8atja&iuus b^' an 



edict in which the king declared them guilty of high 
treason. Before this first blow the order consisted 
of 24 professed-houses, 669 colleges, 176 seminariea, 
61 novitiate-houses, 335 residences, and 273 mii- 
sions in heathen and Protestant countries, and 22,589 
members of all ranks, half of whom were ordained 
priests. In France, where Choiseul and Pompadour 
were unfavourably disposed towards them, their 
ruin was occasioned by the trade which they con- 
tinued to carry on in spite of all the pope's orden 
to the contrary. In 1743 they had established a 
trading-house at Martinique by their deputy Fatlier 
La Valette, under pretence of a mission, which 
soon monopolized nearly the whole trade of that 
and the neighbouring islands, and had commercial 
connections with the principal merchants of France. 
It happened that two ships, with a cargo valued 
at 2,000,000 francs, sent over by La Valette to 
pay the house of Lioncy at Marseilles*, fell into 
the hands of the British. The Jesuits refusing 
to make any indemnification for the loss, the 
above-mentioned house brought an action against 
them, which terminated in the sentencing of the 
former to make full reimbursement, and was the 
means also of bringing to light other abuses of the 
order. Lorenzo Kicci, their general, refusing to 
make any change in their constitution by the declara- 
tion * Sint ut aunt, aut non sitU' (Let them be as they 
are, or not be), the king issued a decree in 1 764 for 
abolishing the order in all the French statei as a 
mere political society, dangerous to religion, whose 
object was self-aggrandizement. In vain did Clement 
XIII. in a bull issued at the same time recommend 
the Jesuits as the most pious and useful members of 
the church. They were also driven out of S{>ain in 
1767, and soon after from Naples, Parma, and Malta 
by the efforts of Choiseul and the Spanish minister 
Aranda. The voice of public opinion at length 
compelled Pope Clement XIV. to publish his famous 
bull, Dominus ac Redemptor noster, of July 21, 1773, 
by which the Society of Jesus was totally abolished 
in all the states of Christendom. These measures 
were everjrwhere executed with a quick and strong 
hand, because a formal process would have given 
time for a formidable opposition. Yet their most 
important treasures and documents were already 
taken out of the way, as it is supposed, and their 
archives and coffers did not satisfy expectation. 
Kicci, who might have averted this fate by making 
some concessions towards a change in their constitu- 
tion, protested the innocence of their order, which 
was boimd to regard everything which came from 
him as necessarily right and obligatory; but, in fact, 
the great infringements on the natural rights of 
others, incompatible with every well-ordered church 
or state, which were in a manner legalized by their 
privileges, rendered the existence of such a body in 
a state a political solecism. Unquestionably the 
world had much reason to rejoice at their fall, 
although a great part of the members were entirely 
innocent; and their former services will always be 
gratefully remembered. The ex- Jesuits, however, 
suffered no further penalty than being obliged to 
quit their houses, lay aside the garb of the order, 
renounce all intercourse with one another, and either 
enter some of the other orders or put themselves 
under the superintendence of the bishops. TTiey 
received annuities from the revenues of their confis- 
cated estates except in Portugal. In this kingdom 
and in Spain the ex- Jesuits were also prohibited from 
residing in the country, while in the States of the 
Church, in Upper Itrdy, and in Germany, where 
they were treated with the most forbearance, in 
Hungary, Poland, and even in France they were 
BUlfcicd to remain as private persous. Frederick IL 
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indeed srould not join in the g nend expulsion of the 
order in order to gratify his Catholic subjects in 
Silesia^ to retain a school-establishment which cost 
him nothing, and to keep a productive source of 
revenue. Nevertheless the Jesuits in the Prussian 
states were obliged to give up the garb of their order 
and to renounce their constitution. Under the name 
of the priuU of the royal school-institute they were 
henceforth confined to the office of instructing youth; 
and even this institution was abolished by Frederick 
William IL Kussia was now the only country that 
remained to them. Peter the Great had expelled 
them from his empire as early as 1719; but in 1772 
several houses of their order fell, with the eastern 
part of Poland, under the dominion of Russia. 
Catharine spared them, even after the abolition of 
the order, out of regard to her Catholic subjects, 
and on account of tibo usefulness of their schools. 
The patronage of Czemitcheff and Potemkin enabled 
them to obtiun penmssion to erect a novitiate-house 
in 1779, and in 1782 to choose a vicar-generaL 
Meanwhile circumstances had taken a favourable 
torn for them in Home. Clement XIV. died 1774, 
and his successor soon showed himself a friend of the 
society, which was yet very far from being extinct 
The ex-Jesuits, who were deprived at once of their 
offices by the decrees of abolition, having been con- 
demned unheard, still remained respectable clergy- 
men, who had powerful friends in all classes, and 
were intrusted with important stations in the church 
and offices of instruction. In the year 1780 there 
were 9000 of them out of Italy who were thought 
to maintain a constant union under private directors 
or superiors; they were also thought to have pos- 
sessed themselves of the secrets of the Kosicrudans 
and to have taken a part in the schemes of the 
lUuminati. They were charged, moreover, with a 
plot to destroy Protestantism. Undaunted by these 
assaults of an often unjust prejudice, the ex- Jesuits, 
fimdy united to each other, were hoping in the 
meanwhile for the restoration of their order, on 
which, according to their belief, the welfare of man- 
kind depends. An attempt in 1787 to revive their 
order under the name of Vicentinet was unsuccessf uL 
The FcUkers of the Faith, an ecclesiastical order 
founded by Paccanari, a Tyrolese enthusiast, and 
formerly a soldier of the pope, imder the patronage 
of the Archduchess Mariana, was composed mostly 
of Jesuits, and put in operation at Home, by the aid 
of the easily persuaded pope, as a new form of the 
Society of Jesus, under altered regulations; but they 
were never recognized by the secret superiors of the 
ancient Jesuits as their brethren. The plans of the 
Jesuits were aided by Pius YII. He established 
their order in White Russia and Lithuania, where it 
continued in operation, but confined to offices of 
teaching and priestly duties under the vicar-general, 
Daniel Gruber, and silently restored them in 1804 in 
the Island of Sicily, which was entirely separated 
from Europe by the fate of the Continent. Hence 
it excited no surprise among observing men that this 
pope, who in 1806 had canonized a Jesuit, should 
make use of the first opportunity to revive the 
order. The bull issued to this effect (Solicitudo 
omnium Ecclesiarum, August 7, 1814) speaks of 
urgent entreaties and a general desire of the Chris- 
tian princes and bishops for the restoration of the 
society, which restoration is called a repristination^ 
thereby intimating that it would again appear in 
precisely the same form in which it had fallen. 
Accordingly the novitiate at Rome was solemnly 
opened, November 11, 1814, and numerous members, 
<tften eminent for rank and attainments, have since 
been admitted. In 1824 they regained possession of 
the Collegium Romanum in that city. In 1815 a 



college was given them at Modena, and they did not 
delay to accept the invitations of the Kings of Sar- 
dinia, Naples, and Spain. Ferdinand VIL (May 29, 
1815) reinstated them in the possession of all the 
privileges and property which had been taken from 
them in 1767. He subsequently appointed St. Igna- 
tius captain-general of the Spanish army, and con- 
ferred on him the grand cross of the order of Charles 
IIL The Helvetic canton of Fribourg also (Sep- 
tember 15, 1818) restored the old Jesuit college for- 
merly established there for the instruction of youth, 
but they were finally expelled from the Swiss terri- 
tory in 1847. The Spanish revolution of March, 
1820, was followed by their banishment from the 
kingdom; but they were restored upon the re-eetab- 
Ushment of absolute power in 1823, though only to 
be again expelled in 1835. They have succeed^ in 
once more gaining a considerable footing in that 
country. Portugal alone steadfastly adhered to its 
ordinance of September 3, 1759, which banished the 
Jesuits out of the kingdom. In France the Ultra- 
RoyaUsts succeeded in causing their presence to be 
connived at, and they had congregations and semi- 
naries at Montrouge, St. Acheul, &c., previous to the 
revolution of 1830. In Russia, where they had been 
expelled by Peter the Great, and readmitted by Ca- 
tharine IL, it appeared that they were using their 
endeavours to win over the sons and daughters of 
distinguished families to the Catholic Church, and 
they were banished in consequence by an ukase of 
January 1, 1817, from Moscow and St. Petersburg; 
and, as they still carried on their proselyting schemes, 
and made theillselves obnoxious to the government by 
intrigues of all sorts, an imperial ukase of March 25, 
1820, abolished their order for ever in Russia and 
Poland, and provided that the whole body of its 
members should be transported beyond the boun- 
daries of these two countries at the expense of the 
government, regard being had to the age and bodily 
condition of individuals; and that the estates of the 
order should be confiscated. After their banishment 
from Russia some of them were allowed to take 
refuge in Austria, but were commanded in 1825, on 
pain of exile, to acknowledge the archbishop of the 
province as their supreme head. There they now pos- 
sess several colleges, and the theological faculty of 
the university of Innspruck is in their hands. In 
England the tolerating spirit of the British constitu- 
tion has permitted them to open educational estab- 
lishments, the principal of which are the college at 
Stony hurst, near Preston, in Lancashire; Motmt St 
Mary's College, near Chesterfield, Derbyshire ; and 
St Benno's, at St. Asaph, in North Wales. In Ire- 
land they have also several important institutions, 
and, within a recent period, in Scotland. They have 
also colleges in the United States. It was under the 
influence of this order that the CEcumenical Council 
of 1870 was held, when the dogma of the Infallibility 
of the Pope was declared an article of faith, and the 
Immaculate Conception finally placed on a like foot- 
ing. By the law of the 4th of July, 1872, they were 
expelled from the German Empire, to the erection 
of which they had shown the utmost hostility. In 
the same year the order was suppressed in Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and San Salvador. In 1 880 they 
were expelled from their conventual establishments 
in France, and a considerable number of them came 
to Britain. 

JESUS, son of Sirach, the author of the apocry- 
phal book called Ecclesiasticus, or in the Septuagint, 
The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach. The time 
when he flourished is not known. The book was 
originally written in Aramaic, but is now extant 
only in the Greek translation made by his grandson. 
The translation is supposed to have been made in 
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the second century before Christ. The best edition 
is that of Bretschneider (Kegensburg, 1806), in Greek 
and Latin, with notes. The book is founded on the 
Old Testament, particularly the Proverbs, but con- 
tains the author's own anpreciation of the subjects 
he treats. The Koman Catholic Church has held 
the book of Ecclesiasticus as canonical since the 
Council of Carthage. 

JESUS CHRIST {lesous, the Greek form of 
Joshua or Jeshua, contracted from Jehoshua, mean- 
ing, help of Jehovah, or saviour ; CkrutoSf anointed), 
the Son of God, the Saviour of men, whose birth, 
life, and death were predicted by prophets, and 
attended with miraculous manifestations of divine 
power, was bom of the Virgin Mary, of the tribe 
of Judah, who was betrothed to Joseph, by occupa- 
tion a carpenter, the descendant and heir of the 
house of l)avid. Two genealogies of Joseph are 
given — one by Matthew, chap, i; the other by Luke, 
chap. iv. The former is supposed to contain the list 
of heirs of the house of David, whether by direct or 
indirect descent; the other the direct ancestors of 
Joseph. Thus Jacob (Matt. i. 16) had no son, but 
a daughter, Mary ; while his brother Heli had a son, 
Joseph, who married his cousin Mary, the heiress of 
his uncle Jacob and the mother of Jesus. It was 
foretold that Christ should be of the seed of Abra- 
ham and the son of David. The place of his birth 
was Bethlehem; the time, according to the received 
chronology, was in the year of Rome 754. Scholars 
are now almost unanimously agreed that this date is 
too late, and it is generally placed about four years 
earlier, but the exact period is unascertained. Our 
information conceruing him is derived almost en- 
tirely from the accounts of his life written by the 
four evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
and incidental notices in other parts of the New 
Testament. The coming of a forerunner to the 
Saviour, John the Baptist, in the spirit and power 
of Elias, was foretold by an angel (Luke i. 17). The 
angel Gabriel announced to Mary that the power 
of the Highest should overshadow her, and that she 
should bear a son who should rule over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and on the night of his birth an 
angel appeared to some shepherds, and announced 
the coming of a Saviour. On the eighth day he was 
circumcised according to the law of Moses, and on 
the fortieth was presented in the temple, where the 
aged Simeon pronoimced him to be the light of 
nations and the glory of Israel. The coming of the 
divine infant was also hailed by the adoration of the 
Magi or wise men of the East, who were miraculously 
directed to the house where the young child was. 
Herod, alarmed by these indications, determined to 
destroy all the male children of Bethlehem and its 
vicinity of the age of less than two years, for the 
purpose of effecting the death of Jesus. But Joseph, 
being miraculously warned of the danger, fled to 
Egypt with the virgin and her child, and on his return, 
after the death of Herod, went to reside at Nazareth 
in Galilee, whence Jesus is called a Nazarene. We 
have no further accounts of the earlier years of Jesus 
except the remarkable scene in the temple when he 
was twelve years old, and the general observation 
of Luke, that he remained in Nazareth with his 
parents and served them. At the age of about thirty 
(Luke iiL 23) he was baptized by John in the river 
Jordan, the Spirit of God descending upon him like 
a dove, and a voice from heaven proclaiming, * Thou 
art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased.' 
Previously, however, to entering upon his oflice of 
divine teacher he retired to a solitary place, where 
he passed forty days in fasting, meditation, and 
prayer, previous to the remarkable scene of the 
temptation described by the evangelists — Matthew, 



chap, iv.; Mark i. 12-18; Luke, chap. tv. Ho waa 
afterwards transfigured in the petenoe of three of 
his disciples, when Moses and Eliafl appeared to him 
from heaven, and his raiment became white and 
shining, and his face shone as the sun. On this 
occasion again a voice came from heaven, saying; 
'This is my beloved Son; hear ye him' (Mattiiew, 
chap, xvii; Mark, chap, ix.; Luke, chap, ix., venes 
28-36). His mission is generally considered to have 
occupied three years, spent in acts of mercy (diiefly 
miraculous), in inculcating a purer system of monk, 
more exalted notions of God, and more elevating 
views of man and his destiny than had yet been pre- 
sented to the world. A great part of his tfching 
was in parables, which he frequently explained to 
his disciples. It has been observed by some criticB 
that he had adopted the parabolic form of instractkn 
after the Jews had shown a decided distaste for hia 
teaching. His doctrine is embodied chiefly in the 
sermon on the mount (Matt. chap, v.-vii., and Lnke, 
chap, vi.), containing the form of prayer he taught 
to his disciples, commonly called the Ix>rd's Prayer; 
in his discourses to the Jews in John, chap, v.-viii 
and X.; to his disciples, chap, xiv.-xvi; and in his 
intercessory prayer, chap, xvii His divine mission 
is evidenced not only by his miracles and the super- 
natural breadth and power of his teaching, but by 
the purity of his life, his devotion to the will of his 
heavenly Father, and his unwearied labours and suf- 
ferings for the good of men. He was equally un- 
sparing in his denunciation of sin, and free in offering 
forgiveness to repentant sinners. He chose twelve 
apostles to be the companions of his ministry, the 
witnesses of his miracles, and the depositories of his 
doctrine; and he was betrayed into the power of his 
enemies by one of these with the mockery of a 
friendly salutation. Betrayed by one, denied by 
another, and abandoned by all, he was carried before 
the Jewish priests, found guilty, and by them de- 
livered over to the Roman magistrates, who alone 
had the power of life and death. Condemned to 
death as a disturber of the public peace^ he was 
nailed to the cross on Mount Calvary, and it was in 
the agonies of this bitter death that he prayed for 
the forgiveness of his executioners, and with a touch- 
ing act of filial love commended his mother to his 
favourite disciple. The evangelists relate that from 
the hour of noon the sun was darkened, and three 
hours after Jesus, having cried out, * It is finished ! ' 
gave up the ghost. The vail of the temple, they 
add, was torn asunder, the earth shook, rocks were 
rent, and the tombs opened. The centurion who 
was present directing the execution exclaimed,* Truly 
this was the Son of God ! ' The body of Jesus was 
taken down by Joseph of Arimathea, and placed in 
a tomb, about which the Jewish priests, remember- 
ing his prophecy that he should rise on the third 
day, set a guard, sealing up the door. Notwith- 
standing these precautions his prophecy was fulfilled 
by his resurrection on the first day of the week 
(Sunday), and he appeared repeatedly to his disciples 
to encourage, console, and instruct them. On the 
fortieth day after his resurrection, while with them 
on the Moimt of Olives, after he had given them 
instructions to teach and prosel3rtize all nations, pro- 
mising them the gift of the Holy Spirit, a cloud 
received him out of their sight, and he was taken up 
to heaven. While the disciples stood gazing after 
him two men in white apparel appeared to them, 
and predicted his coming again in like manner as 
they had seen him go. See the closing chapters of 
the four evangelists, and Acts i. 1-14. 

JESUS COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded 
by Alcock, bishop of Ely, in 1496. It has sixteen 
foundation fellowships, open without restriction to 
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■n her majesty's sabjeuts. Five were of the original 
foondatioii, and the others have been added bj sub* 
sequent benefactors. Six of the fellows are required 
to be in orders. The mastership and one fellowship 
are In the absolute appointment of the Bishop of Ely. 
To the other fellowships on a vacancy the master 
and fellows nominate two candidates, one of whom 
is elected by the bishop. There are nimierous 
Boholaishipt. 

JESUS COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded by 
Qoeen Elizabeth in 1571 on the petition of Dr. 
Hugh Prioe, treasurer of St. David's, who left lands 
for the maintenance of a principal, eight fellows, 
and eight scholars. It was increased by different 
benefactors until it came to consist of a principal, 
ninete«i fellows, and eighteen scholars; but by the 
ordinance of the university commissioners the fellow- 
ships have been reduced to thirteen, a half of which 
Aa near as may be are to be filled up by natives of 
Wales, the other to be under no restriction by reason 
ol birth. A fellowship founded by Charles I. for 
natives of Guernsey and Jersey has been converted 
into two scholarships for natives of these islands or 
persons educated at Elizabeth College, Guernsey, or 
Victoria College, Jersey. One of the suppressed 
fellowships is applied to the purposes of the profes- 
soriate; the others to raise the number of fellowships 
other than those of the original foundation to twenty- 
two^ of which two are open, and twenty are filled by 
persona bom in Wales or Monmoutlishire, or edu- 
cated at certain specified schools there. There are 
about thirty exhibitions of £40 each. This was the 
first college founded on Protestant principles. It 
has the presentation to about twenty livings. 

JESUS SIRACH. See Sirach. 

JET, says Dr. Young, 'appears to be wood in a 
high state of bituminization.' And certainly jet often 
appears with traces of ligneous structure; at the 
same time there are specimens of bones which seem- 
ingly have been gradually impregnated with, and 
at last wholly replaced by, this substance. Among 
the jet-rock there is found a liquid hydrocarbon, some- 
what resembling petroleum oil, which occurs in the 
cavities of ammonites, Ac, and is also sometimes 
found in nodules, the presence of which is generally 
Bopposed to point to a rich vein of jet. 

From these and other observations it would appear 
that jet existed as a liquid substance, and that this 
sabstanoe gradually permeated between the lamina- 
tions of the shales, &a, covering over or in some cases 
entirely replacing any woody matter which it met 
with. 

Jet occurs in compact masses so hard and solid 
as to be susceptible of being turned on a lathe and 
manufactured into ornamental articles. It has been 
woriied for centuries in Whitby, Yorkshire. It is 
found in thin huninations, which subsequently thicken 
out to 3 or 8 inches in the upper lias strata in that 
neighboarhood ; a lower bed, from which the best 
quidity is obtidned, has a thickness of 20 feet, and 
it known as jet rock. Jet is supposed to have been 
worked in England as far back as the time of the 
Romans. Jet ronaries and crosses were common in 
the Abbey of Whitby when it was a resort of pil- 
grims* The jet manufactures of Whitby fell away 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and were revived 
in 1800. It is also manufactured at Scarborough. 

JETSAM. See Flotsam. 

JEUX FLORAUX (fioral games), a festival 
annually celebrated in Toulouse. As early as the 
times <a the troubadours Toulouse had a literary 
Institution called the CoU^ du gai Savoir. It was 
founded in 1323 by seven troubadours, who assem- 
bled, according to a usage probably already old, in 
a ^vden in the Fi^ubour^ des Augustines, Toulouse, 



to devise poetry. In 1323 they sent a letter in 
verse to ul the poets of the Langue d'Oc^ inviting 
them on the 8d of May, 1324, to a poetic festival, 
where the composer of the best poem was to receive 
a violet of fine gold. Amauld Vidal of Castelnaudary 
won the prize by a poem in honour of the Virgin. 
The capitouU (magistrates) of the city, who had like- 
wise been invited to encourage a festival so much to 
the honour of Toulouse, offered in future to furnish 
the golden violet. To increase the splendour of the 
annual celebration two other prizes were added to 
the violet — an ^lantine and a pansy, both of silver. 
The society continued to prosper, and in 1355 laws 
were drawn up called the Lois d'amour; new prizes 
were instituted; Jews, Saracens, blasphemers, and 
excommunicated persons were excluded from compe- 
tition. He who toQk one prize received the title of 
Bachelor; he who took th^ of Doctor of the Gay 
Science. In 1356, when the suburbs of Toulouse 
were destroyed to prepare for a siege by the English, 
the society was removed to the town. Similar insti- 
tutions afterwards arose at Barcelona in the reign 
of King John, and at Tortosa in the reign of King 
Martin. The original institution at Toulouse de- 
clined during the troubled period of the fifteenth 
century, and had become nearly extinct, when it was 
revived during the epoch of the renaissance by Cle- 
menoe Isaure. She made a considerable bequest to 
the society, in gratitude for which she received the 
name of foundress (which has misled some inquirers), 
and the society now took the name of College des 
Jeux Floraux; the titles of doctor and bachelor were 
superseded by that of mattre es jeux floraux. The 
society, however, soon became corrupted with riches. 
Feasts and junkettings took the place of the original 
object, which was forgotten. It was reformed in 
1694 by Louis XIV. on the petition of the acade- 
mician Laboul^. The number of maintainers was 
raised from seven to thirty-six (afterwards increased 
by Louis XV. to forty) ; the society was recalled to 
its original object, and erected into an academy 
under the protection of the Chancellor of France. 
It was dispersed at the revolution, and revived in 
1806. Its annual fSU is still celebrated, and except 
during the period of its suspension it has since 1698 
publiriied an annual volume of competition pieces. 
As might be expected, its influence on literature is 
insignificant, and its annual competitions remarkable 
for their sterility. In 1867 there were 670 pieces 
sent in for competition. The first prize was awarded 
to a poem called Le Midi de la France, which de- 
scribai the district by such indisputable geographical 
truths i 



* La Tarn tombe et w change en on torrent qni gronde. 
La Garonne eet un lac eoos le nom de Qiroude,' 

and celebrates its productiveness in the harmonious 
numbers — 

'Lo roalg tore ainai que le riz de la Chine, 
Sana peine 7 prend radne.* 

In 1874 the pieces of verse sent in were rather 
fewer, namely, 622. 

JEW, The Wandering, a poetical personage of 
popular traditions, who owes his existence to a story 
connected with the well-known scene in the history 
of Christ's passion. As the Saviour was on the way 
to the place of execution, overcome with the weight 
of the cross, he wished to rest on a stone before the 
house of a Jew, whom the story calls Ahasuerus, 
who drove him away with curses. Jesus calmly 
replied, * Thou shaJt wander on the earth till I re- 
turn.' The astonished Jew did not come to himself 
till the crowd had passed and the streets were empty. 
Driven by fear ana remorse, he has since wandered. 
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according to tlie command of the Lord, from place 
to place, and ban never yet been able to find a grave. 
Tbls punishment of unbelief and hardness of heart 
— a condemnation to wander for ever on the earth, 
and to be the contemporary of all centuries — has 
afforded materials for the poets and novelists. Shel- 
ley, Lewis, Croly, and Mrs. Norton in England, 
Schubart and Schlegel in Germany, and Sue in 
France, have turned this legend to account. Goethe 
(in the third volume of his own Life) has sketched 
Ahasuerus with great spirit and humour as a philo- 
sophic cobbler at Jerusalem who opposes the Saviour 
with a cold worldly logic which will not look above 
the things of earth, and is therefore condemned to 
remain in this world (which is all to him) until a 
desire for higher things should awaken in him. 

JEWELL, John, Bishop of Salisbury, an eminent 
English prelate, bom at Berry Narber, Devonshire, 
in 1522, after receiving his first education in his na- 
tive coimty, was entered at Merton College, Oxford, 
and soon dbtinguished himself by his application to 
study. He early embraced the principles of the 
Keformation, and as a college tutor inculcated them 
among his pupils, though not without considerable 
caution, as Henry VIII. was still alive, and his per- 
secuting edicts were still in force. On the accession 
of Edward VI. Jewell publicly declared his faith, 
became intimately connected with Peter Martyr, and 
both by his exertions in the university, and by his 
sermons and writings, contributed greatly to the pro- 
gress of Protestantism. On the accession of Mary, 
when Popery once more gained the ascendant, he at 
first temporized, and even endeavoured to screen 
himself fix>m severe penalties by subscribing the 
popish doctrines which he had renounced. Even this, 
however, did not avail him, and hence, while on the 
one hand he was upbraided by his conscience, he was, 
on the other, attacked by his enemies, who alleged, 
and no doubt truly, that his subscription was insincere. 
Having with difficulty escaped from the emissaries 
of Bishop Bonner in 1554, he reached Frankfort, 
where he made the only reparation in his power, by 
making a public acknowledgment of sorrow for his 
recantation. On the accession of Elizabeth in 1558 
he returned to England, was one of the sixteen Pro- 
testant divines apjK>inted by the queen to discuss the 
leading points of dispute in Westminster Abbey with 
the same number of Koman Catholics, held a place 
in the commission which visited the different dioceses 
in the south-west of England for the purpose of root- 
ing out Popery, and eariy in 1560 was consecrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He discharged his episcoi)al 
duties, and at the same time prosecuted his studies 
with a diligence under which his constitution soon 
gave way; and while engaged on a preaching tour 
he was taken ill, and died at Monkton Farleigh, in 
Wiltshire, in 1571, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
Hia works, chiefly on the points of the Popish con- 
troversy, are still held in high esteem; and one of 
them, a small treatise entitled Apology for the Church 
of England, A|)ologia Ecclesiie Anglicanse (1502), 
not only received a wide circulation on the Continent, 
from being published in Latin, but has been trans- 
lated into most European languages. The estimation 
in which it was held in England may be estimated 
by the fact tliat three sovereigns, Elizabeth, James 
I., and Charles I., and four successive archbishops, 
ordered a copy of it to be chained up for perus;U in 
all parish churches. In 1507 he published a Defence 
of the Al)olo;:y. 

JEWELLERY is a term applied generally to the 
setting of gems or precious stones and the manufac- 
ture of personal and other ornaments in gold and 
silver, and also to the articles manufactured. It is a 
branch of the art and trade of the goldsmith. Jncd- 



ling is the term applied to the setting of diamonds or 
other hard stones in frame-plates for purposes of art, 
particularly as supports for the pivots of watches to 
work in. 

JEWS, the modem name of the descendants of 
Abraham, who were first called Hebrews, from Heber, 
which is considered by some authorities as a patro- 
nymic, by others as a gentile name, indicating the 
country east of the Euphrates, from which they ori- 
ginally came; afterwards Israelites, from Israel, the 
name given to Jacob after his wrestling with the angel ; 
and finally Jews, because after the Babylonish capti- 
vity the majority of those who returned to the laud 
of Canaan belonged to the tribe of Judah. The his- 
tory of the Jews presents the peculiarity of being 
largely mixed up with divine interposition. While 
God suffered all nations to walk in their own way, he 
chose Abraham, their ancestor, as the father of achosen 
race who were to be governed by his laws, and to make 
his will known to all the world. The main authori- 
ties for the earlier period of the history of this people, 
as the Hebrews or Israelites, down to the Babylonish 
captivity, are the canonical books of Scriptures, par- 
ticularly the five books of Moses, the books of Joshua, 
Ruth, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and some 
of the prophetic writings, particularly Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. One of the most formidable difficulties 
of Hebrew history, as of all early history, is its chro- 
nology; for although a distinct chronology is given 
in the different books of Scripture, its interpretation 
and harmonization, as well as its synchronization 
\^nth that of surroimding history, is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. As our space will not permit of our 
discussing these difficulties, or giving the views of 
the various authorities, we can only give dates as an 
approximation in the case of particular events with- 
out assuming any complete system or method of 
chronology. 

When the earth had been repeopled after the flood 
by the descendants of Noah the sacred historian re- 
cords (Gen. xi.) that the earth was all of one language, 
and that having in the course of migration from the 
east reached the plain of Shinar, they proposed build- 
ing a city with a tower whose top should reach to 
heaven, lest they should be scattered abroad upon tho 
face of the earth. This ambitious plan was frustrated 
by divine interference. By confoimding the speech 
of the builders, so that they could not understand 
each other, Grod caused them to leave off their work 
and disperse over the face of the earth. The human 
scheme of unity being thus defeated, another scheme 
was commenced by God himself in the call of Abra- 
ham, a descendant of Shem. This patriarch, whose 
original name was Abram, was dwelling in Ur of the 
Chaldees, apparently in idolatry, to which the greater 
part of the world had sunk, when God called him to 
go forth from his kindred and the place of his na- 
tivity unto a land which he should show him, pro- 
mising to bless him and to make him a blessing; and 
that in him (Gen. xii. 4), or in his seed (Gen. xxiL 
IS), all the families of the earth should be blessed. 
As a seal of this covenant he gave him the sign of 
circumei^sion, commanding that eveiy man-cliild of 
his race should be circumcised at the age of eight 
days. Abraham was called to sojourn in the land of 
Canaan, which was to be given to his seed, who were 
to be as the stars of heaven for multitude. Abraham 
sojourned in this land with his nephew Ix)t, the son 
of Haran. Both of them were exceedingly rich in 
cattle, so that Lot at length removed to the east of 
the Jordan to find room for his flocks; but Abraham 
had no territorial ])ossession8, haWng to purchase a 
biirying-placo for his wife Sarah from the children 
of Heth, which was transferred to him with consider- 
able h-;;al formality (Gen. xxLL 17, IS), The blessing 
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beatorwed on Abraham wna transfeired to Isaac, his 
•on hj Sarah, the daughter of his brother Haran. 
The trial of his faith by the oommaod from God to 
offer up as a sacrifice his son Isaac is well known. 
TahTnaffil, his son by Hagar, and aLM> other sons by 
bia 'wife Keturab, are mentioned, the former as the 
auocestor of the Ishmaelites, the latter of consider- 
able eastern families or nations. The date of the 
c«U of Abraham is given by Ussher as B.O. 1921. 
Isaac married his cousin Bebecca, by whom he had 
trwin. sons, Esau the elder, the ancestor of the Edom- 
ilea, and Jacob the younger, of the promised seed. 
Jacob had two wives^ also of his own kindred, and 
two concubines, the handmaids of his wives, by 
"wliosn he had twelve sons, commonly called the 
twelve patriardis, who were the ancestors of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The names of the patriarchs 
irere Beuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebiilun, sons of Leah; Joseph and Benjamin, sons 
of Bachel; Dan and Naphtali, sons of Bilhah; and 
Gad and Aaber, sons of Zilpah. The history of this 
faxnily waa eventful, and their characters varioue. 
Jacob had to fiee from his father's house in conse- 
quence of having deceived his father and his brother 
Ksao. He was meanly treated by his uncle Laban, 
but married his daughters and grew rich in his ser- 
>ice. He received the name Israel when he wrestled 
Bucoevfully with an angel previous to returning to 
meet his brother Esau. This name, the derivation 
of which b somewhat doubtful, but which is com- 
monly taken to mean a 'prince with God,* was adopted 
as a title of honour by his descendants. The sons of 
Jacob, with the exception of Joseph and perhaps of 
Benjamin, of whom little is known, were not, in early 
life at least, distinguished by the piety of their ances- 
tors. Reuben, the eldest, lay with Bilhah, his father's 
coDcobine. Simeon and Levi treacherously slew the 
people of Shalem, a city of the Hivites, in revenge 
for the violation of their sister Dinah by Shechem 
their prince. Of Judah various discreditable amours 
are recorded, and the brothers collectively sold Joseph 
to a band of Ishmaelites to be carried as a slave to 
Egypt, through which eventually was fulfilled a 
prophecy made to Abraham that his seed should 
sojourn in that land 400 years, a period which 
is usually calculated from the time of Abraham. 
The history of Joseph, the most interesting episode 
of this period, •ocupies most of chaps, xxxvii and 
xxxix.-L of the book of Grenesis. He was raised by 
means of his virtue and through the providence of 
God to be ruler under Pharaoh over the land of 
Egypt, when, a famine arising in Canaan, his father 
and his whole family went down to him and were 
assigned by Pharaoh the land of Goshen as a resi- 
dence. Jacob on his death-bed bestowed prophetic 
bleasingB on his sons. Reuben, Simeon, and Levi 
were, for the offences already mentioned, passed over, 
and the promise of the Messiah, now made more ex- 

Elicitly, given to Judah, whose intercession to Joseph 
1 favour of his brother Benjamin had given evidence 
of a loftier character than his early irregularities 
promised. Joseph received that part of the birthright 
which consisted in a double portion, his two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, being adopted by Jacob and 
made the heads of tribes, the number being subse- 
quently reduced to twelve by the setting apart of the 
tribe of Levi to the priestly ofiBce. After this — ^but 
how long after we are not told — a new king arose 
who knew not Joseph. The Israelites were oppressed 
and brought into bondage, and the exactions upon 
them beoune grievous, arbitrary, and unreasonable. 
When they had been reduced to the lowest condition 
God raised up a deliverer for them in the person of 
Moees. The scriptural record does not give any ex- 
plicit information either as to the name of the par- 



ticular King of Egypt under whom the Israelites 
were brought into bondage, or of the king in whose 
reign Moses effected their deliverance. Even thd 
capital in which these monarchs held sway is a 
matter of conjecture. According to some authorities 
the Pharaoh who began to oppress the Israelites 
was Rhamses II., the national hero of the Egyptians, 
and their deliverance took place under his son. In Ex. 
i 11 it is said that the Israelites built for Pharaoh 
treasure dties, Pithom and Raamses. From the ex- ' 
preesion *now there arose a new long over Egypt 
which knew not Joseph,' a change of dynasty has 
been inferred, but whether this is consistent with the 
reasoning of this king as recorded in Ex. i 9, 10 may 
very well be doubted. The language of Pharaoh to 
his people may indeed be consistent with a purely 
dynastic change, but is certainly not that of a con- 
queror addressing a conquered people. The chronology 
of the epoch and of contemporaneous Egyptian his- 
tory is, however, so uncertahi, that even assuming a 
change of dynasty, authorities have not been able to 
decide to what particular dynasty those transactions 
are to be assigned. The entire number of Jacob's 
family when he went into Egypt was seventy persons, 
and when they were brought into bondage Uiey are 
represented by the jealous king as more and mightier 
than the Egyptians. They must therefore for a con- 
siderable part of the period of their sojourn in Egypt 
have enjoyed freedom. According to the received 
chronology (Ussher) the Israelites left Egypt in 
B.0. 1491, crossing the Red Sea on 11th May. Moses 
was the great-grandson of Levi by a long-lived an- 
cestry. The oppression of the Israelites had begun 
some time before hb birth, but owing to a succession 
of remarkable circumstances (see Moses) he was 
adopted by Pharaoh's daughter and brought up at 
court When he' was forty years of age he fled to 
Midian after killing an Egyptian who had oppressed 
one of his brethren, and after other forty years passed 
here God appeared to him in a burning bush and 
commanded him to go to the deliverance of IsraeL 
The details of his mission are known to every reader 
of Bible history. The children of Israel passed forty 
years in the desert before proceeding to ttie conquest 
of Canaan promised to their ancestors. Here God, 
by the ministration of angels, as it is said in the New 
Testament (Acts vi 38, 53; Heb. ii 2), gave them 
the law of the ten commandments on Mount Sinai, 
and in a serits of communications to Moses the whole 
polity by which they were to be governed as a people 
was revealed. A ceremonial of sacrifice was insti- 
tuted, and Aaron, the elder brother of Moses and his 
sons consecrated as a hereditary priesthood. The 
nation was established as a theooraot. It was to 
be governed by judges appointed and inspired by 
Go<^ and to have no king. In the desert it was 
marshalled in four divisions or groups of three tribes, 
each of which separately had its standard, its prince 
or leader, and its proper quarter assigned to it. 
They were fed with manna or 'bread from heaven,* 
and aa a visible manifestation of God's presence their 
joumeyings were regulated by a pillar of cloud which 
went before them by day, and which was changed 
into a pillar of fire by night Two censuses of the 
men capable of bearing arms (twenty years old and 
upwards) among the Israelites were taken, one at the 
beginning the other at the close of their forty years* 
wanderings. The total of the first enumeration 
waa 603,650, of the second 601,730. The Levites, 
who were not reckoned among the warriors, are given 
in the first census at 22,000, in the second at 23,000. 
In both censuses Judah is the most populous tribe. 

Joshua, who succeeded Moses, led the Israelites to 
the conquest of Canaan. This was effected, according 
to Ussher, between H51 and 1445 D.C. The land was 
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throughont the East, as it was probably rendered 
necessary by the number of heUenized Jews (Jews 
using the Greek language) in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Onias IL, the high-priest, interrupted the good under- 
standing with Egypt at the beginning of the reign of 
Ptolemy IIL by neglecting through avarice to pay the 
annual tribute of 20 talents; but his nephew Joseph 
prevented a rupture by farming the revenue and 
establishing a civil government independent of the 
high-priest. Antiochus III. (the Great) made war on 
Ptolemy IV. to recover Palestine, with other pro- 
vinces of the Syrian Empire. Ptolemy defeated him 
at Baphia, near Gaza, B.C. 217. After his victory 
Ptolemy went to Jerusalem and profaned the temple 
by entering the holy of holies. On his return he per- 
secuted the Jews of Alexandria, thus alienating the 
whole race. After the death of Ptolemy Philopater 
Antiochus the Great became master of Palestine 
(B.C. 198). The conquered provinces were bestowed 
as a dowry on Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, 
who married Ptolemy Epiphanes, but Antiochus 
never gave up possession, and in B.O. 188 formally 
resumed them in his treaty with the Komans. An 
Egyptian and a Syrian party now arose among the 
Jews, and gave occasion to civil dissensions. The 
latter party began to hellenize the customs of the 
Jews, and the high-priesthood itself, already an 
object of ambition, became one of intrigue and 
bribery. Jason, who became high-priest in this 
way (B.C. 175-172), tempted by the quinquennial 
games, sent offerings to the Tyrian Hercules, appar- 
ently the first instance since the captivity of homage 
offered by the Jews to idolatry. Revolting crimes 
followed this declension from the national faith. 
Antiochus IV., after a successful war with Egypt, 
led by the civil contentions of the Jews to believe 
they had revolted, invaded Judiea B.c. 170, took 
Jerusalem by storm, slaughtering the inhabitants 
without distinction of age or sex, profaned the 
temple by sprinkling swine's broth over the sanc- 
tuary, and carried off the sacred vessels. Two 
years afterwards a frightful slaughter of the Jews 
took place under his deputy Apollonius. Antiochus 
Epiphanes then issued an edict of uniformity of reli- 
gion, and commenced an exterminating persecution 
against the Jews. The Samaritans submitted with- 
out resistance, and their temple on Mount Gerizim 
was dedicated to Zeus Xenius; the temple at Jeru- 
salem was polluted by the worship of Zeus 01}Tn- 
pius. Those who adhered to their own religion were 
compelled to eat swine's flesh, and subjected to the 
most horrible tortures and death on refusal This 
was the martyr age of the Jewish Church, and 
many, both old and young, endured all sufferings for 
their religion with heroism. When the persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes had served the much- 
needed purpose of recalling the nation from its 
threatened apostasy it called forth a resistance which 
took form under the leadership of the Maccabees. 
This family, previously called Asmonaean from a 
former ancestor, derived their new title from a sur- 
name bestowed on Judas, their most renowned head, 
derived, as is generally supposed, from Maccabah^ a 
hammer. Mattathias, a priest probably of the house 
of Eleozar, the son of Aaron, had five sons, John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When called 
upon by the king's officers at Modin, where he 
resiilcd, to obey the royal edict, he indignantly 
refused on behalf of himself and family. The com- 
pliance of other Jews so roused his religious zeal 
that he slew one of the apostates, together with 
the king's commissioner, before the altar, and rais- 
ing the standard of rebellion, retired with his sons 
to the mountains. Mattathias died B.C. 1G7, after 
appointing Judas (see Judas Maccab.£Us) who had 



already shown his capacity for command, as his suc- 
cessor. Judas, after repeatedly defeating the lieu- 
tenants of Antiochus Epiphanes, Antiochus Eupater, 
and Demetrius Soter, and virtually establishing the 
independence of the Jews, perished in battle in B.C 
161. His brother Jonathan succeeded him as leader 
of the patriotic party. In the dispute between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius for the Syrian crown 
he was courted by both. Alexander bestowed the 
high-priesthood on him, which he assumed B.C. 153. 
On the death of Jonathan, B.C. 143, who was seized 
B.C. 144, and put to death in the following year by 
Tryphon, lieutenant of Antiochus VI., Simon suc- 
ceeded as leader. He completed the conquest of 
Judsea by reducing the tower of Jerusaleoi, B.C. 142. 
He was treacherously killed, together with his son 
Judas, B.C. 135. John Hyrcanus, his son, completed 
the independence of Judaea, conquered Samaria and 
Idumsa, and extended his dominion over the ancteDt 
limits of the Holy Land. During his reign the rival 
sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees became estab- 
liahed, and towards its close he joined the latter. 

Aristobulus I., the son of Hyrcanus, assumed tiie 
title of king, which was held by his successois. 
From the death of Hyrcanus to the time of Herod 
(b.c. 37) was a period of declension and disorder, dis- 
tinguished by dynastic quarrels, murders, and mas- 
sacres. These dissensions led the way to the inter- 
vention of the Komans (b.c. 64). Pompey took Jeru- 
salem (b.c. 63), entered the temple, and penetrated 
to the holy of holies. He established Hyrcanus as 
governor of Judaea Proper. Gabinius deprived him 
of the supreme power, and established five sanhe- 
drims, which governed in different d islets, till 
Julius Caesar restored Hyrcanus, B.c. 47. His con- 
fidant, Antipater, on Idumsean, was made procu- 
rator of Judieea. Herod, the son of Antipater, who 
entirely threw off Jewish manners and cultivated 
the favour of the Komans, was declared King of 
Judaea by the Koman senate. He besieged and took 
Jerusalem B.C. 37, and having married Mariamne, 
the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, and caused the last 
of the Asmonseans to be put to death, remained in 
undisputed possession of the kingdom. Herod was 
a man of boundless ambition, and sedulously culti- 
vated his Koman masters. He was the friend of 
Mark Antony, and afterwards of Octavius. He 
was magnificent in his undertakings. He rebuilt 
the temple at Jerusalem in a Gra;co-Koman style. 
He also rebuilt the Samaritan temple on Mount 
Gerizim, which had been destroyed by John Hjrr- 
canus. He also built the city of Ceesarea, which be 
meant for his capital, and in which he made provi- 
sion for heathen worship. His cruelties were equal 
to his ambition. The revolts of the people, which 
were often excited by his Gentile tendencies, were 
put down with a relentless hand. His domestic 
history was a frightful succession of the darkest 
intrigues. He put to death his favourite wife Mari- 
amne and her sons, and just before his own death he 
caused his eldest son Antipater, whom he had intended 
as his successor, to be put to death. It waa towards 
the close of his reign that that event occurred which, 
little noticed by the secular historians of the period, 
was destined to be the turning-point of history. 
Jesus Christ was bom in Bethlehem. The arrival 
of the magi in Jerusalem aroused the jealousy of 
Herod, already at the point of death. The mauanr 
of tJie invoctnts took place shortly before the death 
of his own son, and Herod expired B.C. 4. Herod 
left a numerous family, whose names are frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. The sons of his 
first two wives, Doris and Mariamne, namely, Anti- 
pater, Aristobulus, and Alexander, were executed 
in their father's lifetime. Aristobulus left Herod 
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Hebrew allies tamed agamst them, and they were 
pursued with sbtughter to their own borders. On 
issuing from this victory Saul was met by Samnel, 
who condemned him to lose his kingdom for having 
in hia impatience usurped the right of sacrifice. 
This sentence was confirmed when Saul, sent by 
Samuel to exterminate the Amalekites, spared Agag 
their king in violation of the divine command, and 
David was anointed to succeed him. Saul, however, 
was not immediately superseded. He continued to 
organize the forces of Israel, and to fight with vary- 
ing success against their enemies on every side, 
Moab, Anomon, Edom, the kings of Zobah, and the 
Philiirt.inea. David, the son of Jesse, a Bethlehemite 
of the tribe of Judab, 'the man after Grod's own 
heart,* whowasappointed tosucceed Saul, wasdestined 
to be the ancestor of a line of kings, and the pro- 
genitor of the promised Messiah. The story of his 
ancestry is told in the book of Kuth, a sort of appen- 
dix to that of Judges. After he was anointed by 
Samuel he distinguuhed himself by slaying Goliath 
of Gatfa, the champion of the Philistines, and was 
appointed Saul's armour-bearer. The jealousy of 
the king was roused by hearing the women sing, 
*Saul hath slain his thousands and David his ten 
thousands.* He also learned that David had been 
i^pointed his successor and became his inveterate 
persecutor. At length Saul was called out to battle 
against the Philistines, and in great distress he went 
to a witch at Endor, who at his request called up 
Samuel, and the prophet predicted his death and that 
of his sons, which took place accordingly at the battle 
on Mount Gilboa, on the following day. The time 
assigned to the reign of Saul is B.c. 1095-55. On the 
death of Saul David succeeded him at once as king 
of Judah, but Ishbosheth was crowned king of Israel 
by Aboer, the captain of Saul's host. During a war 
of seven years David continued to make head against 
Saul's feeble successor. Abner deserted to him, but 
was treacherously killed by Joab, the crafty and am- 
bitious leader of David's host^ to whom Abner's mili- 
tary reputation gave umbrage, and the slaughter of 
his brother in battle a motive of revenge. Ishbosheth 
was soon after assassinated by his own servants, and 
David became king over the whole land. By the 
success which attended his arms and those of Joab, 
his commander-in-chief, he extended his dominions 
throughout the whole of Palestine, subdued the 
Philistines, Moabites, Syrians of Damascus, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Amalekites, rendering many of the 
surrounding nations tributary. One of the most 
notable incidents of his reign was the rebellion of his 
son Absalom, who was followed at first by the whole 
of Israel, but not by the trained warriors of David. 
Absalom was defeated in the wood of Ephraim, and 
slain by Joab in contempt of David's injunction to 
spare his life. Towards the close of his reign he 
incurred the wrath of Jehovah by taking a census 
of the people, contrary to the divine command, and 
brought a pestilence on Israel On this occasion 
things are so curiously reversed that Joab appears 
as the advocate of piety and moderation, and obeys 
the king's command with evident reluctance. An 
aversion to unnecessary crimes seems to have been 
a point in the character of this astute individual. 
It is also curious that David, whose confessed weak- 
ness it was to yield to Joab when he was in the 
wrong, succeeded on this occasion in rendering him 
obedient. The numbers of this forbidden census are 
variously given in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 and 1 Chr. xxi 5. 
In the former passage there are 800,000 valiant men 
of Israel and 500,000 men of Judah; in the latter 
there are of Israel 1,100,000, and of Judah 470,000 
that drew sword, and it is added that 'Levi and 
£eniamin counted ho not among them; for the king's 
Vol. VUL 



word was abominable to Joab.* David's reign in 
Hebron extended from B.C. 1055-48, and in Jerusalem 
from B.C. 1048-15. He committed one great crime 
in his adiUtery with Bathsheba, and the murder of 
her husband Uriah; for which he found a ready 
instmment in Joab, who seemed to regard it as a 
sort of justification of his own delinquencies. But 
this was an exception to his general character, and 
was the occasion of deep humiliation and repentance^ 
as indicated in his Psalms. In general his piety 
waa as distinguished as his valour, and his reign was 
the reign of justice and clemency to his own subjects. 
His wars, it is true, were conducted with an exter- 
minating rigour, for which there are two justifications. 
His enemies were the enemies of the Lord, some of 
them were devoted to destruction by divine command, 
and he deemed it a religious duty to break the power 
of all by every available means. Clemency to the 
surrounding nations was clemency to those who had' 
so often seduced his people from their allegiance to 
Jehovah. Moreover, in his day, the laws of war 
were very di£ferent from what they are in modem 
times, and the circumstances of the Israelites may 
have made it almost a necessity to take advantage 
of their full rigour. David's severi^ to his enemies 
is certainly considered as no reproach by the historians- 
of Smpture. Towards the close of his reign there 
was a revolt headed by Joab, to place his son Adoni jab 
on the throne, but it was easily suppressed. Solomon, 
his appointed successor, was peaceably crowned, and 
Adonijah and Joab paid the penalty of their rebellion 
with tneir lives. The reign of Solomon (b.c. 1015- 
975) was entirely peaceful In it, owing to the 
victories of David, the prosperity of Israel had 
reached its highest point. His dominion extended' 
from the border of Tyre to the border of Egypt, or 
the Gulf of Akabah on the Red Sea. Surrounding 
nations paid him homage, and distant kings brought 
him gifts. The Moabites, Edomites, Ammonites, 
and even the Syrians to the Euphrates were tribu- 
tary. His alliances with Tyre and Egypt enabled' 
him to carry on an extensive and lucrative commerce. 
His riches and wisdom were celebrated over all the 
East. The latter, which brought the Queen of Sheba 
from the south of Arabia to hear it, was a divinely 
communicated gift (1 Ki. iii.) He built the splendid 
temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, for which David 
had made preparation. Its foundation was laid in 
the fourth year of his reign, it was finished in the 
eleventh, and dedicated in the following year with 
great pomp. Solomon married the daughter of 
Pharaoh, but he followed the eastern custom of poly- 
gamy. His harem was the largest on record, and 
his alliance must have been widely courted, as he 
had 700 wives that were princesses, besides 300 concn* 
bines. When he was old it is recorded that his wives^ 
turned away his heart after other gods. He built 
high-places in Jerusalem for the idols of the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, the Sidonians, and the Canaanites. 
For this offence it was predicted by the prophet 
Ahijah that the kingdom should be rent and ten 
tribes given to Jeroboam, the servant of Solomon. 
This came to pass on his death. The splendour of 
Solomon's reign had entailed heavy exactions upon 
his people. When Kehoboam, Solomon's son, suc- 
ceeded, they came with Jeroboam at their head and 
demanded that he should make their yoke lighter. 
Kehoboam answered scornfully, whereupon the ten 
I tribes revolted and set up Jeroboam on the throne. 
From this time the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
to the latter of which the tribe of Benjamin adhered, 
are distinct kingdoms. This division entailed the 
speedy loss of the acquisitions made in the reigns of 
David and Solomon. The division was less unequal 
than might b«» itupposcd from the respective numbera 
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preserved their exbtence, but obtained them influ- 
ence and authority. They made themselves masters 
of the commerce of the old world, and, as money- 
lenders and brokers, were often of great importance 
to princes and nobles; and during the dreadful per- 
secutions which they underwent from the cruelty of 
the Christians even after the seventh century, ^ey 
still continued prosperous in those countries, even 
during the periods in which they suffered most. 
Their own usury and the rapacity of the Christians, 
rather than religious hatred, were the true causes of 
these persecutions. The most dreadful crimes and 
all public calamities were attributed to them by the 
Christians, as a pretext for ridding themselves of 
troublesome creditors, or for obtaining possession of 
their treasures either by their execution or banish- 
ment; but their wealth and adroitness had rendered 
them so important that they were always able, 
eventually, to secure the protection of spiritual and 
temporal rulers. They Hved more happily among 
the Mohanmiedans, although they were distinguished 
by dishonourable badges and oppressed by heavy 
taxes; and during the Moorish supremacy in Spain 
their prosperity was increasing and their learning 
flourishing. 

In the cities of France, Germany, and Italy, after 
the eleventh century, particular streets and inclosed 
places were assigned to them, in consequence of 
which, in the persecutions during the Crusades, 
thousands often fell victims at once to the popular 
fury. Decrees of councils and the ordinances of 
secular mlers repeatedly declared the Jews incapable 
of enjoying the civil rights of Christians and of hold- 
ing public offices. They could nowhere be domicili- 
ated, nor attached to any guild or corporation; but, 
in consideration of the payment of certain siuns of 
money, they enjoyed the immediate protection of the 
sovereign, who in his financial embarrassments obliged 
them to make repeated contributions. In Germany 
they paid a considerable tax, in return for which 
they were protected as the money agents {Kammer- 
knecfUe) of the Holy Boman Empire, as they are 
denominated in an imperial letter of protection. 
Their converuion to Christianity could not be effected 
by such treatment. In Spain and Portugal, indeed, 
at the end of the fifteenth century they yielded to 
force, and suffered themselves to be baptized en 
nuute^ but as soon as the storm was over they were 
seen again in the synagogues. The superstition of 
the fifteenth century, whose worship of saints and 
relics must have appeared to them idolatry, might 
well persuade them that their own pure monotheium 
was more rational and scripturaL From this cir- 
cumstance, and from their pride in the antiquity of 
their nation and constitution, we may infer how 
many of those who publicly professed to be converts 
to Christianity, and were called in Portugal new 
Christians, and who might attain to a noble rank 
and even to high church dignities, were still in 

Slvate Jews, continuing scrupulously to observe the 
osaic ceremonies. The Portuguese Jews, on ac- 
count of their connection with these secret adherents 
to Judaism, have been particularly respectable, and 
are in possession of large landed estates. The Dutch 
Jews, chierty fugitives from Portugal, were once 
distinguished for their immense wealth. In all places 
the Jews have a peculiar character. Their confine- 
ment to employments which depend principally on 
ingenuity and cunning, has hod a debasing effect 
on the great body of them. In modem times, how- 
ever, distinguished scholars, philosophers, artists, phy- 
■iciana, and merchants have been found among them, 
as Spinoza, Moses IMendelssohn, Heiniich Heine, 
Meyerbeer, &.c 

The philosophical spirit of the last half of the 



eighteenth century first began to acknowledge tb« 
rights of the Jews. Plans for the improvement ol 
their political and moral condition were discussed, 
and afterwards, by the benevolence of some govern* 
ments, carried into execution, but with little and 
often with no success. The only consequence of the 
great sanhedrim, to wliich the Emperor Napoleon 
summoned 100 rich Jews (1806), was an imperial 
decree soon after declaring those Jews only to be 
French citizens who were occupied in some useful 
employment; but they were still drawn as conscripts. 
The German princes were more desirous to give the 
rights of citizenship to the Jews. The disabilities 
to which they had hitherto been subject were re- 
moved, civil privileges were granted to them, the 
Israelitish consistory was established in Cassel under 
the Westphalian government for the improvement 
of their worship and their schools. Still more impor- 
tant are the improvements in the Jewish schools in 
Austria, where there are academies for rabbins at 
Prague and Lemberg; in Bavaria, where there is » 
similar institution at Furth; and in the Prussian 
states, where they acquired all civil rights in 1811. 
There is no distinction whatever between Jews and 
Christians by the constitution of the United States, 
but in some of the states certain officers, as the gov- 
ernor, counsellors, representatives, are required to 
profess imder oath their belief in the Chrutian re- 
ligion. After repeated unsuccessful attempts to pro- 
cure their admission into the British Parliament, the 
object was at last effected by an act passed in 1S5S, 
which permits Jews to take the oaths to government 
without the addition of the words, ' on the true faith 
of a Christian,' a declaration hitherto required from 
all members of Parliament previous to taking their 
seats in the house. In France the Chamber of De- 
puties voted in 1830 that the Jewish ministers of 
worship shoidd be paid from the public chest, like 
the Christian. In Germany a number of Jews have 
abandoned the system of the rabbins, and perform 
divine worship in the German language in a manner 
approaching that of the Christians. In general the 
Jews, since the cessation of persecution, have shown 
more disposition, while retaining their religion, to 
conform themselves to the manners and interest 
themselves in the institutions of the peoples among 
whom they live. For the natiomd language and 
literature of the Jews, see Hebrews. 

JEW'S-HARP (etymology unknown) is a toy 
musical instrument held between the teeth, which 
gives a soimd by the motion of a tongue of steel, 
which, being struck by the hand, plays against the 
breath. 

JEYPUR, or Jyepur, a principality, Hindustan, 
Ajmir, one of the eastern Kajput states, tributary 
to the British, between lat. 26" and 28" N.; capital, 
Jeypur; area, 14,465 square miles. The soil is in 
general sandy and strongly impregnated with sal^ 
large quantities of which are manufactured for ex- 
portation. Certain parts of the state produce wheats 
cotton, and tobacco. Sheep are reared in some lo- 
calities for their wool, and in most parts there are 
good cattle ; herds of deer also roam over large 
tracts. In some of the towns cloth, swords, and 
matchlocks are manufactured. Most of the villages 
are fortified with walls and ditches. It contains 
some of the strongest fortresses in Hindustan. Pop. 
in 1881, 2,534,739. 

JEYPUR, a town, Hindustan, Ajmir, capital ol 
the principality of same name, in a valley 150 miles 
s.s.w. of Dellu. It is surrounded by a substantial 
stone wall, and defended by a citadel and outworks; 
and is remarkably well built, consisting of streets 
and squares lined with houses, generally large and 
handsome, and adorned with marble porticoes and 
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■taoco fa^es. The principal buildings are a mag- 
nifioent palace and several beautiful templet. Fop. 
About 60,000. 

JHANSI, a town and forty Hindustan, Bandal- 
khand, capital of a small principality, 62 miles south- 
east of Gwalior. It has considerable manufactures 
of bows, arrows, spears, and carpets, and is a great 
thoroughfare between the Deccan and the upper pro- 
vinces of Bengal. It is pleasantly situated amid 
tanks and groves of fine timber trees; is surrounded 
by a fortified and massive wall from 6 to 12 feet 
thick, and from 18 to 80 feet high, with numerous 
flanking bastions, mounted as batteries with ordnance, 
and wi& loopholes for musketry. Within the town, 
>vhich has a circuit of about 4^ miles, and surrounded 
by it on all sides except the west and part of the 
Aooth, stands the fort on an elevated rock, completely 
commanding the town and the surrounding country. 
Its natural strength has been so much increased by 
art as to make its capture even by regular siege 
a task of no small difficulty. Dunng Uie mutiny 
Jhansi acquired an infamous notoriety. The Euro- 
pean residents, who had defended themselves in the 
fort after the mutiny of the Sepoys, were barbarously 
massacred in violation of a capitulation in June, 
1S57. Sir Hugh Rose captured the fort on 2d 
Januanr, 1858, when 5000 of the rebels were slain. 

JHILAM, Jelum, Jhtlum, Jailum, or Behut (an- 
ciently Hyda*p€s)t the most westerly of the five great 
rivers that intersect thePanjab, east from the Indus. 
It rises in Cashmere, then taking a sharp bend it flows 
nearly south, forming the boundary between Cash- 
mere and the Panjiu), then south-west Uirough the 
Panjab, and finally falls into the Chenab, at lat 31' 
lO' N.; Ion. 72* 9" E.; 75 miles k.n.b. Mooltan. The 
whole course of the Jhilam through the valley of 
Caahmere, before it finds an outlet through the Pass 
of Baramula, is, including windings, about 120 miles, 
fur 70 of which it is navigable. It is navigable also 
from its junction with the Chenab up nearly to its 
emergence from the mountains. It abounds in fish, 
and is infested by alligators. Entire course, about 
4^0 miles. 

JIB, a lai^ triangular sail set on a stay forward. 
It extends from the outer end of the jib-boom towards 
the fore-top-mast head; in ctitters and sloops it is on 
the bowsprit, and extends towards the lowest mast- 
head. The jib-boom is a continuation of the bow- 
sprit forward, being a spar run out from the ex- 
tremity in a similar manner to a top-mast on a lower 
mast, and serving to extend the foot of the jib and 
the stay of the foro-top-gallant-mast, the tack of the 
jib being lashed to it. 

JIDDAH, Bjiddah, or Jeddah, a town and sea- 
port, one of the chief trading ports of Arabia, in the 
province of Hejaz, on the lUd Sea, 60 miles west of 
Mecca, of which it is the port; on a low, sandy, and 
extensive plain, badly supplied with water, in front 
of a range of hills 10 miles from the sea. It is of a 
square form, about 1500 paces in length, and half as 
many in width, and is inclosed by a wall, with small 
towers at intervals, and having two forts with about 
t43i embrasures each, at the angles towards the sea; 
Irat there are few guns moimted. A long well-built 
street of two-storied houses, lined with shops, and 
containing several good khans, runs parallel to the 
sea. The port, which is very indifferent, has two 
paltry quays, adapted for small vessels only; the 
larger being obliged to anchor in the roadstead, about 
2 miles from the shore, where there is excellent 
anchorage. It has a very mixed and stirring active 

iiopulation, carrying on a considerable trade with 
ndia, Egypt, Africa, and Arabia; many of its mer- 
chants are very wealthy. Jiddah was bombarded by 
the British in 1853, in retribution of a massacre of 



the British consul and others by the inhabitants. 
The popuUtion is estimated at from 12,000 to 20,000; 
or, including the suburbs, which are squalid in the 
extreme, some make the total 40,000. 

JITOMIR, or Zytomik, a town of Russia, capital 
of the government of Volhynia, on the left bank of 
the Teterew, 670 miles s.s.w. St. Petersbui^. It is 
the see both of a Greek and a Roman Catholic bishop, 
has manufactures of leather and hats, an active trade 
in woollen, linen, and silk goods, wax, honey, Hun- 
garian wines, salt, and tallow; also four important 
annual fairs. Pop. 37,640. 

JOAB was the son of Zeruiah, the sister of David, 
and the captain of David's host or commander-in- 
chief of his army during his whole reign. He appears 
to have been a follower of David during the reign of 
Saul, but is first mentioned as the leader of David's 
men in an expedition against Abner, the captain of 
Ishbosheth. That he was already well known is, 
however, evident from Abner s reluctance to slay his 
brother Asahel, who was pursuing him. Abner^s 
remonstrance, ' how then should I hold up my face 
to thy brother JoabT' evidently indicates the respect 
inspired by an inflexible character. When Joab 
treacherously murdered Abner in revenge for the 
death of Asahel, David, who abhorred, dared not 
punish the deed, and his exclamation, * these sons of 
Zeruiah are too strong for me," showed the ascend- 
ency which Joab had acquired over his royal master. 
After David had been established king in Jerusalem, 
Joab conducted all his wars with uniform success. 
He romained faithful to him during the rebellion of 
Absalom. When he had slain that ungrateful son 
contrary to the command of David, David made a 
weak attempt to supersede him in favour of Amasa^ 
the general of Ab&alom. Joab, ever unscrupulous 
when his ambition was concerned, slew Amasa and 
resumed his post, a proceeding in which the king, 
whose consent was not asked, tacitly acquiesced. In 
compensation for his own crimes he committed one 
for David by assisting in the murder of Uriah the 
Hittite. Towards the close of David's reign he 
joined in the rebellion of Adonijah, for which 
Solomon, by the advice of David, put him to death. 
He possessed the character not only of an able mili- 
tary leader but of an astute statesman, and when 
his personal ambition did not interfere gave many 
remarkable proofs of steadfastness and moderation. 

JOACHIMSTHAL, a town of Bohemia, drele 
Elnbogen, on the Weseritz, in a valley between lofty 
mountains of the Erzgebirge, near the frontiers of 
Saxony, 70 miles w.n.w. Prague. It is the seat of 
a mining directory, contains a deanery and several 
other churohes, and depends chiefly on the valuable 
lead and silver mines which are worked in the vici- 
nity. ITuUer pieces were first coined here. Pop. 
in 1680. 5336. 

JOAN, the papess, according to a story long 
believed, but now acknowledged to be a fiction, was 
a native of Mainz, of the name of Gilberta or 
Agnes, who, falling in love with an Englishman at 
Fulda, went to travel with him, studied at Athens, 
and visited Rome. Continuing to conceal her sex, 
she took the name Johannes Angelicus, and rose, by 
her talents, from the station of a notary to the Papal 
chair, under the name of John VIII. (854 to 856, 
between Leo IV. and Benedict III.) She governed 
well, but having become pregnant by a servant, or, 
according to some, by a cardinal, she was delivered 
in a solemn procession, and died on the spot, near 
the Coliseum, which place the popes are said to have 
avoided ever after in their processions. The story 
seems to have arisen about the end of the twelfth 
century, and was much discussed at the period of the 
Ilefoimation. Its historical groundlessness was d» 
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roonstrat^'l by Blondel, a Prot€«ftant divine — Eclair- | 
cbftement de la queistion si une femme a it6 assise j 
an siege pan^ de Home entre Leon 4 et Benoist 3, 
par Dav. Blondel, Amsterdam, 1647. 

JOANNINA- See Janixa. 

JOAN OF ARC {Jeanne d Arc— properly Dare), 
the Maid of Orleans, llie belief, prevalent in the 
middle aces, that particular individuals were gifted 
with supernatural powers as instmments of a higher 
will, explains the extraordinary character and con- 
duct of the >faid of Orleans. After the death of 
Ch'ir!e? VI., kin^ of France, in 1422, Henry VI. of 
"Eu'^hkrA, then a child of nine months old, was pro- 
claimed King of France, according to the Treaty of 
Troves <1420); bis uncle, the Duke of Bedford, acted 
as regent. France ba^l been distracted for forty-two 
years by civil diitsensions. On one side were Queen 
lsalx;lla^ the Duke of Burgimdy, and England; on 
the other the Dauphin Charles, who bad been aban- 
donee! by bis own mother, and was supported by the 
Orleans party. This division, and the talents of the 
Engliiih generals, the Earls of Somerset, Warwick, 
Salisbury, Suffolk, Arundel, Talbot, and Fastolfe, 
had re^luced nearly all France to the dominion of 
EnglanfL The dauphin, a youth of nineteen, was 
crowned at Poictiers as lUng Charles VII. He 
prujsessed mxiny qualities proper for interesting his 
country men in his favour, and was wanting only in 
firmness and resolution. Still he maintained himself 
In France for the space of seven years. At length 
Bourges, and the territory belonging to it, were 
nearly all that remained to him. Paris and the 
north of France, as far as the Loire, were in posses- 
sion of the English. Salisbury bad been besieging 
Orleins since Octoh>er 12, 1428. llie city was 
bravely defended by (iaucour. Its fall would have 
ruined the canse of Charles. In the valleys of the 
Voflgcs, on the old frontiers of Lorraine, in the 
village of Domr^my la Pucelle, on the banks of the 
Meui*e, lived a peasant girl, Jeanne Dare, whose 
parents were common country people of reputable 
character, and in grxwl circumstances for their station. 
She wjis bom, according to recent authorities, at 
Domr^my, Basse Ix)rraine, in 1409, of Jacques Daix; 
and Inaljella Boni<?e. In the midst of timid and I 
•ufwr.^tiiious f>erwias, who were in continual trouble I 
and a'arm at the misfortunes of their country, Joan I 
was quif.tly occnfied in domestic employments, and | 
sf>metimc-8 in driving the cattle to pasture. She was ' 
of a delicate frame, and uncommon sensibility of I 
tcmj eramcnt. Her enthusiasm, and her habits of I 
«<ililary meditation, explain the angelic voices an<l I 
\iAl>nit of the maid. While her companions were I 
Bi>orting beneath the Fairies' tree, the beautiful ISIay I 
(U brau Mai ou Carbre des fees), not far from the 
fountain of Domn'my — a tree which was once sacred 
to the Drui'ls, and famous in many a ghostly tale — 
Joan was singing and dancing by herself in pious 
entlnisiasm, and binding garlands for the holy Virgin, 
in the little chapel of ' our lady of Bellemont,* which 
she usually visited on Saturday. Commanded, as 
she aj*serte<l, by a vision of our lady of Bellemont to 
r&itu: the siege of Orleans and to conduct Charles to 
Rhoiras to l>e crowned, she presented herself in 
February, 1429, to the governor of Vaucouleurs, 
Ilf>l>ert of Baudricourt, who at first thought her pos- 
•essed, and twice dismissed her; but upon her return- 
ing a third t me ho sent her to Chinon with letters 
of recommendation. Here the dauphin ordered her 
to be examined by the Bishop of Meanx and Jolm 
Morin. She is also said to have immediately pointed 
out the king, whom she had never seen, and who had 
purposely mixed among his courtiers, and to have 
repeated to him a prayer which he had made to the 
Virgin Mary. "^^ is certain that she was examined 



for three weeks by many intelligent men, oomwellow 
of parliament and divines. She was then Becretly 
inspected by the dauphin's mother-in-law and her 
coiut ladies, who declared her to be a true virgin 
(qu'elle itait un entiire et rraie purefle). At length, 
being satbfied of the truth of her cbdms, D' Aulon, 
the most virtuous mMi at court, was appointed to be 
her constant attendant and brother in arms, and she 
received permission to hasten with Dunois to th^ 
deliverance of Orleans. From thb period she appears 
the finest character in the history of the middle a.'CJ* 
of France. In a male dress, armed cap d pie, sh»* 
bore the sword and the sacred banner, as the signal 
of victory at the head of the army. Still no nnfcmi - 
nine cruelty ever stained her conduct. She wa* 
wounded several times herself, but never killed any 
one, or shed any blood with her own hand. It is 
shown also, by the documents of her trial, and of the 
subsequent revision of it, that she had not killed any 
of the enemy with her own hand, from a tenderness of 
conscience, and was even more anxious about the 
soubi than the bodies of the English who were slain. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that she did not always 
carry the banner, and actually made use of the conse- 
crated sword in case of necessity. This sword was 
taken by her directions from the church of St. 
Catharine at Fierbois, where, according to the story, 
nobody had before known of its existence. After 
sunset she avoided the company of men, passed her 
nights with women, and kept all loose female as 
much as possible, away from the camp. The general 
belief of her elevated mission, of which she herself 
was piously persuaded, produced the most extra- 
ordinary effects. Resolute, chivalrous, pioua, and 
brave, looking to one single aim, she was skilfully 
employed by the generals to animate the army, while 
they did not implicitly follow her counsels, llie first 
enterprise was successfuL With 10,000 men, under 
the command of St. Severre, Dunois, and La Hirt', 
she marched from Blois, and on the 29th April, 1429. 
entered Orleans with supplies. By bold sallies, Ui 
which she animated the besieged, the English were 
forced from their intrcnchments, and Suffolk aban- 
doned the siege (May 8, 1429). Joan next captured 
several places in the enemy's possession, and defeated 
them in a battle near Patay, where Talbot wa^ 
taken, and the valiant Fastolfe himself was forced 
to flee. Charles entered Rheims in tritm[iph. At the 
anointing and coronation of the king, July 17, Joan 
stood at his side. In full armour, and bearing the 
banner, she took the office of a constable, and held 
the sword over the king. Her commission having 
been thus fulfilled, she wished to return to her home, 
but was prevailed upon to stay. All France now 
acknowledged Charles as king; and Bedford could 
only maintain himself by valour and prudence. He 
repulsed, in September, the assault upon Paris. 
Here Joan was wounded, and Charles retired ^» 
Bourgcs. A title of nobility was now conferred on 
the heroine and her family. She was first callel 
Dalis^ then DuUs, and finally Dy Lfjs; her coat of 
arms contained two golden lilies and a sword point- 
ing upwards and bearing a crown. Meanwhile 
Bedford was assembling new forces. Burgundy anrl 
Brittany still acknowledged the young King Henry 
VI., who had been crowned at Paris. Thus streng- 
thened, the English again pushed on and besieged 
Compitgne. The maid threw herself into the town, 
as she had done at Orleans, but in a sally, May 25, 
1430, was taken prisoner by the Burgundians. She 
surrendered to Lyonnel, the bastard of Vend^mc. 
She was at first confined at Crotoy, but afterwartls 
at Beaurevoir. Upon hearing that she was to l* 
delivered to the English she attempted to escape by 
leaping from a window of the castle, and was seriously 
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injured. In this condition she came into the power 
•f the English. At the insti^tion of her own 
ooontrymen Pierre Cauchon, bishup of Beauvaia, 
institated a process against her, and the University 
nf Paris demanded her execution. She was con- 
demned by the chxirch as a sorceress and heretic. 
After four months* imprisonment the innocent en- 
thusiast, who had resolutely defended herself, and at 
the examination had named St. Michael as the angel 
whose voice she had heard in her father's garden, in 
her fifteenth year, and as her constant guardian and 
attendant, was sentenced, by the inquisitors at 
Bouen to be burned for sorcery and intercourse 
with infernal spirits. She was carried, May 24, 1431, 
to the stake, when her courage appeared to be 
daunted. She submitted to the church, and de- 
clared her revelations to be the work of Satan. Her 
punishment was then commuted to perpetual im- 
prisonment. But pretexts were soon found to treat 
her as a relapsed criminal, and as such she was burned 
by a slow fire at Rouen, May 30, and her ashes were 
thrown into the Seine. She died with undaunted 
fortitude. When they were putting the Inquisition 
ctLp on her head, before going to the pile, she said to 
her attendant, *MaItre, par la grace de Dieu, je serai 
oe soir en paradis.' There is a tradition that when 
•he expired a white dove was seen to rise from the 
pile. In 1450 and 1451 measures were taken for 
revising the process. In 1455 the relations of Joan 
applied for a revision. Pope Calixtus III. committed 
the affair to the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishops 
of Paris and Coutance, and an inquisitor, llus court 
pronounced, in 145G, their decision, that the twelve 
articles alleged against her were false, and declared 
her entirely innocent. Her memory was preserved 
by monuments. In the market-place at Rouen there 
is a statue of her, on which, under her coat of armS; 
is the inscription : — 

' Regis rirgineo defenditiur erne corona; 
LUis Tirgiiieo tuta tub eme uitent.' 
* The nudd«n*a tword protecta the royal crown; 
The lilies bloom aafeljr b«aeath the maideu't tword.' 

Accordin*^ to the portrait of the maid which Alex. 
Lenoir di*tcovered in the town-house at Orleans, she 
must have been exceedingly beautiful Her features 
have a soft and enthusiastic expression: they have 
what the French call CinUrH du calme. She has a 
cap wiUi feathers on her head, and is holding in her 
haads a shield and the consecrated sword. A monu- 
ment with her bust in marble was erected to her in 
Domr^my, September, 1820, which has been replaced 
in 1S56 by a bronze statue. The Maid of Orleans 
has formed a favourite subject with poets, although 
too often with indifferent success, few of them having 
risen to the dignity of history. Shakespeare in Henry 
VI. part i, gives a version of her story which is 
familiar to English readers, and Soutbey has made 
her the heroine of his somewhat heavy poem Joan 
of Arc. Schiller has Idealized her character in a 
fine drama. Among her own countrymen Cbapelaln 
has made himself if not his subject ridiculous in his 
interminable poem of La PuceUe; Voltaire has un- 
patriotically assailed her character in a burlesque 
poem, in which he followed Shakespeare; Suumet, 
De Lavlgne, Ozaneaux, and others have celebrated 
her with more or less success; but none of them can 
yet be said to have raised a worthy monument to 
her fame. Of historical research there has also been 
an ample store. We may cite Proc^ de condamna- 
tlon et de rehabilitation de Jeanne Dare par M. J. 
Quicherat, in the collection of the Soci^t^ de This- 
toire de France (1849-51, five vob. 8vo); and Jeanne 
Dare par Henri Martin (1857), a work which con- 
tains the results of the latest investigations. 



JOB, the hero of an ancient Hebrew poem, which 
has been preserved to us in the canon of the Old 
Testament. It has been much disputed whether Job 
is a real or fictitious personage; whether the poem 
is epic, didactic, or dramatic; who is the author; 
what was his age and country; and when and where 
the scene is laid. The work has been attributed 
to Job himself, Moses, Ellhu, Solomon, and others. 
The scene of the poem (the land of Uz) is supposed 
to be in Arabia; but the time is by some placed in 
the age of the patriarchs, and by others after the 
Babylonish captivity, llie design of the work seems 
to be a justification of divine Providence, and the 
inculcating a submission to the divine dispensations. 
The scene is partly in heaven and partly on earth; 
the actors are Satan, Job, and his four friends £11- 
phaz, Bildad, Zophar, and Elihu. Job, an upright 
man, with a family of seven sons and three daughters, 
with large herds and numerous servants, is suddenly, 
with the permission of Jehovah and by the agency 
of Satan, deprived of his possessions and his children, 
yet submits patiently to the divine wilL He is then 
further tried by the infliction of a sore disease, yet 
is silent. Three friends come to console him; but 
struck with his desolate condition, they burst int^^ 
lamentations, and sit down with him seven days in 
silence, 'for they see that his grief is very great.' 
At the end of this period the grief of Job finally 
breaks out into bitter complaints. The remainder 
of the poem is occupied with the speeches of his 
friends, who attribute his mlsfortimes to wickednesH 
and hypocrisy, and his replies to them until the 
close, when God himself is introduced answering Job 
out of a whirlwind. In the sequel Job is delivered 
from his calamities, lives 140 years, becomes richer 
than he had been before, and begets seven sons and 
three daughters. The whole poem is characterized 
by freshness and truth of colouring, simplicity and 
dignity of manner, and loftiness and purity of senti- 
ment. Intensity of passion is combined in a striking 
manner with deep views of the nature of man and 
the providence of God. The best critics at the pre- 
sent day hold that the book of Job rests mainly on 
facts, though in its form and general features, it^ 
reasonings and representations of character, it is :i 
work of creative genius. With regard to the perio«l 
at which it was written, we may look upon it as a 
settled point that the book belongs to a period long 
anterior to the captivity, and Indeed there is nothing 
to prove that it was later than the Pentateuch. 
It bears the stamp of antiquity throughout in the 
patriarchal simplicity of manners it describes, and it 
does not even allude to the Mosaic law. That the 
author was a Hebrew there is little doubt. 

JOCASTA (also Epicasta\ daughter of Mena»ceus, 
sister of Creon and wife of the Theban king Lalus, 
by whom she had Oidlpus. After having uncon- 
sciously slain his own father Laius, (Edlpus solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx, and received as his rewanl 
the hand of Jocasta, his own mother (of which cir- 
cumstance he was ignorant). After the error was 
discovered Jocasta hanged herself in despair. See 
CEdipus. 

JODELLE, Etienne, bom at Paris, 1532, wrote 
the first regular tragedies and comedies for the 
French stage. Among the former are Cl^opAtre 
captive and Didon se sacritiant. His comedy Eugene 
was praised by Ronsard. Though Jodelle enjoyed 
the favour of Charles IX. and of Henry II. he died 
in great poverty In 1573. He was a member of the 
Pleiad of Charles IX. 

JODHPUR, JouDPORE, or Marwar, a town in 
the north-west of Hindustan, capital of the princi- 
pality of same name, which forms the largest of the 
Rajput states, 285 miles S.N.K. of Haldarabad (on 
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the Indr.ft). It stands on an affluent of the Luni, 
in a hollow inclosed by rocky eminences, on which 
are three forts, and is a large place surrounded by 
walls. One of the forts contains the palace of the 
rajah, which is a very extensive edifice of solid 
though simple architecture, and from its command- 
ing position forms a very conspicuous object at a 
great distance. Pop. about 60,000. — The principality, 
which is about 260 miles long east to west, and 
nearly the same in breadth — area, «$7,U0U square 
miles — is well watered by the Luni and its afflu- 
ent; and though arid in many parts, raises in others 
good crops of wheat, barley, millet, &c. Irrigation 
is well understood and generally practised. Besides 
grain, considerable quantities of inferior opium and 
some tobacco are raised. The most important mineral 
product is salt. The general, and especially the 
transit trade, is very important, and has its central 
locality at Pallee, which stands about 40 miles south- 
east of the capital, and is the entrepi^t between the 
west coast and Upper India. The principal article 
is opium, of which 2000 camel-loads are frequently 
exported. Next in importance to it are wheat and 
salt. The camels of the country also are celebrated, 
and are in great demand in the surrounding terri- 
tories. The whole transport of goods throughout 
Jodbpur is performed by them. Owing to the 
absence of hills, there are few strongholds. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,750,403. 

JOEL, one of the twelve minor prophets. The 
time and place of his birth and the date of his pro- 
phecy are unknown. He is generally supposed to 
bo contemporaneous with Hosea and Amos. The 
immediate occasion of his prophecy was a protracted 
drought and a visitation of locusts and other destruc- 
tive vermin, but it expands in a style of high sub- 
limity into predictions of future prosperity when the 
divine judgments should have purified the nation. 
Joel is quoted by St. Peter, Acts ii. 16-21. 

JOHANNISBERG, a village of Prussia, province 
f)f Nassau, on a rising ground above the right bank 
<»f the Khine, about 12 miles west by south of Mainz. 
Near it on a hill stands the castle of Johannisberg 
belonging to the Mettemich family, and rising con- 
spicuously among the vineyards which produce the 
Johannisberg, the finest of the Khenish wines. The 
monks are said to have planted the first vines of 
Johannisberg. Acconling to ancient chronicles 
Ruthard, archbishop of Mainz, founded in 1009, 
upon the hill where the castle stands, a priory, con- 
verted twenty years after into a monastery, and 
secularized in 1567, after ha\inj^ been burned in 
1522. The castle was built in 1722 by the Abbot of 
Fulda, who replanted the vineyard. It was given to 
Marshal Kellerraann by Napoleon T. in lb07 ; in 
1816 Prince Mettemich received it. The best grapes 
are those next the castle, called Schloss-Johannis- 
berg. The wine sells at a very hicrh price. 

JOIIN, called the Baptist^ the forerunner of 
Christ, was bom six months before Jesus (their 
mothers were relations) of a Levitical family in 
Judsea, and his birth was attended with circumstances 
(Luke, chap, i.) which marked him out as one chosen 
by God to accomplish the divine purposes. He chose 
the austere course of life suited to a peraon dedicated 
to God, and by his early simplicity in food and dress, 
by his solitary meditations on and deep knowledge 
of the spirit of the Holy Scriptures, obtained that 
independence and strength of mind which made him 
the object of universal admiration when he ap|)eared 
in the character of a prophet. His teachings were 
earnest exhortations to repentance and preparation 
for the kingdom of heaven, which he announced to 
be at hand. His preaching, as recorded in the Gos- 
pels, was severe and powerful He proclaimed him- 



self the harbinger of a greater who should oome ait^ 
him, and fulfilled his mission to prepare for him the 
way with a zeal equalled only by his self-denial and 
humility. He baptized many converts to his doc- 
trine, and obtained respect among all classes by the 
contrast of his severe virtue with the comiption of 
the times. When the higher misaion of Jesos was 
made known at the time of his baptism in the Jor* 
dan, John pointed his disciples to this new Master, 
and saw without envy his own words fulfilled, ' He 
must increase, but I must decrease.' He coveted 
no fame, and wished no further success. He desired 
only to maintain the right of speaking the truth, and 
feU a victim to his boldness. To gratify a vindictive 
woman Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, caused 
him to be beheaded in prison. A number of his dis- 
ciples continued faithful to him till death, and aze 
said to have established the still existing sect of 
Sabians or St. John Christians in Persia, distin- 
guished for their veneration of John the Bi^tist. 

JOHN, one of the apostles, commonly known as * the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,' and the reputed author 
of the fourth Gospel, three epistles, ana the Revela- 
tion, is one of the most prominent characters in New 
Testament history. John was the son of Zebedee 
and the brother of James. He is usually supposed 
to have been younger than his brother, and to have 
been bom a few years before the commencement of 
the Christian era. His mother's name is conjectured 
from Matthew xxviL 56 and Mark xv. 40 to have 
been Salome. Previous to his call by Jesus he was 
a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, together with his 
father, his brother, and Simon Peter and Andrew, 
who were his partners. From the mention of hired 
servants along with his father, and of boats and nets 
which were probably their own property, the family 
seem to have been well-to-do in their class. John 
was probably a disciple of John the Baptist, and was 
most likely one of the two mentioned in John L 35, 
the other being his companion Andrew. There are 
two versions given of his call — Matthew iv. 18-22, 
Luke V. 1-11. From this time he became a con- 
stant attendant on our Lord throughout his ministry. 
He was called to be one of the twelve apostles, and 
together with Peter and his brother James was 
admitted to a more confidential intercourse than the 
others. He was with them at the transfiguration in 
the garden of Getlisemane, and on many other occa- 
sions when these three were singled out from their 
comrades. He even enjoyed a special distinction 
among this smaller band, and is mentioned at the 
last supper as leaning on Jesus' breast. In the try- 
ing scenes from the crucifixion to the resurrection 
his fidelity to his Lord and the simplicity of his 
faith are strongly manifested- He is also represented, 
both in the Gospels and in the Acts, as on terms of 
peculiar intimacy and friendship with the apostle 
Peter. His Gospel was written later than any of 
the others — according to some critics to refute par- 
ticular heresies, but in all probability with a much 
more general aim. It contains much fuller details 
of our Lord's conversation and discourses than the 
other Gospels, and is also more doctrinal and much 
bolder in its speculations. The three epistles have 
much doctrinal resemblance to the Gospel, especially 
in inculcating the cardinal principle of love, which 
is the first principle of all the teaching of this apostle. 
The Revelation, after a series of hortatory epistles 
to the seven churches in Asia, opens up a series of 
visions, in which, through an imagery of the most 
complicated kind, chietiy borrowed from the older 
prophets, particularly Daniel, and a peculiar chron- 
ology of days, which is also found in that prophet, 
future events are predicted to the end of the world. 
It is designed as tlie closing book of the New Testa- 
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nenty the canon of which, according to tradition, 
was made up by St John^himself^ It closes with a 
prediction d Christ's second coming, and a solemn 
malediction against him who takes from or adds to 
the words of the books. Of the history of John 
after the events recorded in the Gospels and the 
Acts comparatively little is known. He was ban- 
ished, probably by Domitian, to the island of Fat- 
moe, where he saw the visions recorded in the Eeve- 
lation. After this it is generally understood that he 
took up his abode in Ephesus, and that he lived till 
the reign of Trojan, but the time of his death is not 
known. The stories told of him by tradition are 
nnmeroas, and it gives him various disciples, as 
Polycarp, Ignatius, &c, but not much of this can be 
depend^ on, and most of tiiese apocryphal stories 
are distinguished by a sentimentality or extravagance 
rery much opposed to the true character of the 
apostle, which was eminently simple, and with all 
ita tenderness not without an element of sternness, 
which earned for him, along with his brother, the 
epithet of Boanerges (sons of thunder). 

JOHN, the name of twenty -three popes, the last of 
whom died in 1419. That no subsequent pope has 
called himself John is probably owing to the polluted 
character of several of the name, and particularly 
the public condemnation of the last for atrocious 
crimes. Among these pontiffs are the following: — 

John I. {Si. John), succeeded Hormisdas in 523, 
and was a friend of Bocthius, who dedicated to him 
several of his works. Theodoric sent him to Con- 
stantinople, to induce the Emperor Justin to adopt 
milder measures towards the Arians. Though John 
was received with uncontmion pomp, his mission was 
fruitless, and on his return Theodoric threw him and 
his companions into prison, where he died in 526. 
His day is May 27. 

John YIII., a Homan, was pope from 872 to 882. 
The Saracens during his pontificate pushed their 
ravages to the gates of Rome, and he was compelled 
in 877 to pay them tribute. He crowned three em- 
perors, Charles the Bald, 875; Louis the Stammerer, 
878; and Charles the Fat, 881. Having to flee from 
Itome, he held the Council of Troyes in 878. He was 
very liberal in excommunications, and launched several 
against robbers by whom, in his journeys, he had 
been despoiled. He suffered a violent death. 

John XL, son of Marozia and the pope Sergius 
IIL, was born in 906. He was elected pope while 
under age in 981, and governed through the influence 
of his mother. His brother Alberic revolted and 
imprisoned the pope and his mother in the castle of 
St. Angelo, where John died in 936. 

John XXL {Odanan), son of Alberic and grand- 
eon of Marozia, though an ecclesiastic, succeeded to 
the dignity of his fslher, a patrician of Borne, and 
in 956, after the death of Agapetus XL, possessed 
himself of the tiara, though only eighteen years old. 
He was the first pope who changed his name on his 
aooeasion to the Papal dignity. He applied to the 
e mpe ro r Otho L for assiatance against Berengarius 
IL, crowned the emperor, 962, and swore allegiance 
to him, but soon after revolted against Otho, who 
caused him to be deposed by a council, in 963, and 
Leo YIIL to be elected. On Otho's death, in 964, 
John returned and excommunicated his rivaL He 
died in the same ^-^ear. He polluted the Papal see 
by the most revolting licentiousness. 

John XIIL, a Koman, made pope in 965 by the 
influence of the emperor, for which the nobles of 
Rome hated and expelled him. Otho IL restored 
bim to Rome, and was crowned by him. He distin- 
Kuishad his restoration by horrible cruelties. 'l*he 
Poles and Hungarians were converted daring his 
pontificate. He died in 972. 



John XXIL (Jacques UEuse), a native of Cahors^ 
chancellor of- Robert, son of Charles II. of Naples, 
was Archbishop of Avignon, and was elected pope at 
Lyons in 1316, after the death of Clement V. He 
resided at Avignon, but had many adherents in Italy. 
He is important in German history on accoimt of 
the active part he took in the disputes of the emper- 
ors Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria. He 
died in 1334, after having been once deposed by 
Louis, who caused l^icolas V. to be elected in his 
stead. Philip of Yidois threatened to bum him alive 
as a heretic for maintaining that the blessed do not 
enjoy tile vision of God till the resurrection, and he 
was compelled to retract He published in 1317 the 
Constitutions of Clement V., a manual of canon law, 
since known by the title Clementines. He was also 
the author of the decretals called Extravagantes. 
See Canon Law. 

John XXUI. {Bcdthamr Costa), bom in Naples, 
was a pirate in his youth, afterwards became an 
ecclesiastic, studied at Bologna, was made a doctor 
juris, and was elected pope in 1410, by the Council 
of Pisa, after the death of Alexander V., on condition 
that, if Gregory XII. and Benedict XIIL would 
resign, he would also retire to end the schism. He 
summoned the Council of Constance, demanded by 
the Emperor Sigismund, in 1415, where he appeared 
in person, and confirmed his resignation, March 2; 
butj March 20, he fled secretly from Constance to 
Schaffhausen, and revoked his resignation. He was 
cited before the council, but not appearing, he was 
suspended, and finally deposed, May 29, for seventy 
crimes (malice, tyranny, incest^ licentiousness of all 
kinds, intercourse with his brother's wife and with 
300 nuns, simony, murder, &c.), attested by thirty- 
seven witnesses. He was confined in the castle of 
Grottleben, near Constance. The elector of the Pa- 
latinate was then charged with his safe-keeping, and 
he remained at Mannheim and Heidelberg under 
custody. Four years after he was released on the 
payment of 30,000 gold guilders, went to Italy, and 
threw himself at £e feet of Pope Martin V., in 
Florence, who pardoned him and made him cardinal. 
Bishop of Tuscoli, and dean of the college of cardinalii. 
He died 22d November, 1419. 

JOHN, King of England, bom in 1166, was the 
youngest son of Henry IL, by Eleanor of Guienne. 
Ireland being intended for his appanage, he was sent 
over in 1185 to complete the conquest; but such was 
the impradence and insolence of himself and his 
courtiers, that it was found necessary to recall him. 
Although his father's favourite, he joined his brother 
Richard in his last unnatural rebellion, and shared 
with him the curse pronounced by the king on his 
death-bed. He was left without any particular pro- 
vision, which procured for him the name of Sans 
Terre or Lackland; but Richard, on his accession, 
conferred on him the earldom of Mortaigne, in Nor- 
mandy, and various large possessions in England, 
and married bim to the rich heiress of the Earl of 
Gloucester. This kindness did not prevent him from 
forming intrigues i^ainst his brother, in conjunction 
with Philip of France, during his absence in Palestine; 
but Richard magnanimously pardoned him on his 
return, and left him his kingdom in preference to 
Arthur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother 
Geoffry. So impetfectly was the rule of primogeni- 
ture then established in this country, that no disturb- 
ance whatever ensued, although the French provinces 
of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine declared fur Arthur, 
who was taken under the protection of the King of 
France. A war ensued, in which John recovered his 
revolted provinces, and received homage from Arthur 
for the duchy of Brittany inherited from liis mother. 
In 1200 he married Isabella of AngouU'me, after 
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divorcing bis first wife. In 1201 some disturbances 
again broke out in France, whither he led another 
expedition; and the young Arthur, having joined the 
malcontents, was captured and confined in the castle 
of Falaise, whence he was subsequently removed to 
Rouen, and never heard of more. The manner of his 
death is not certainly known; but it was generally 
believed that John stabbed him with bin own hand, 
and the king now became the object of imivei-sal 
detestation. The states of Brittany summoned him 
to answer the charge of murder before his liege lord 
King Philip; and upon his refusal to appear, the 
latter assumed the execution of the sentence of for- 
feiture against him, and in this manner the whole of 
Normandy was recovered by the French crown, after 
its alienation for three centuries. John laid the fault 
of his disgrace upon his English nobles, whom he 
harassed by fines and confiscations; but after some 
ineffectual attempts, he was obliged to acquiesce in 
a truce in 1206. The pope at this time was the 
haughty and able Innocent III., who, in consequence 
of a contested election for the see of Canterbury*, 
nominated a creature of his own. Cardinal Stephen 
Langton. John, highly enraged, acted with his usual 
haste and folly, and displayed so much contempt for 
the Papal authority that Innocent laid the whole 
kingdom under an interdict. This quarrel lasted 
Dome years, and the king, by his tyranny, depriving 
himself of the support of his nobles, was perplexed 
on every side. In order to give some lustre to his 
degraded administration he undertook expeditions 
into Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, in which he was 
auccessful, and, in particular, quelled all opposition 
to his authority in the last coimtry. In the meantime 
the court of Home excommunicated the king person- 
ally, and formally absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance. Philip of France was again ready to put 
the sentence against John into execution, and pre- 
pared an expedition in the ports of Picardy, which, 
however, the latter was enabled to oppose. So much 
disaffection, nevertheless, prevailed, that Pandulph, 
the pope's legate, induced him not only to receive 
Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury, but abjectly 
to resign his kingdoms of England and Ireland to the 
holy see, in order to receive them again as its vassal, 
with absolution. This ignominious compact was 
executed at Dover in May, 1213; and the pope, row 
regarding England as his own, and jealous of the 
aggrandizement of Philip, required the latter to desist 
from hostilities against a country under the protec- 
tion of the see of Kome. Philip received this man- 
date with great indignation, but, in consequence of a 
victory over liis fleet, was gi-adually brought to rea- 
son. Flushed with this success John resolved to 
endeavour to recover his continental dominions, but 
the English barons decline<l the service. In the 
next year, however, he carried over an army to Poi- 
tou; but after some partial successes, was obliged to 
return in disgrace. John had by this time rendered 
himself the object of such universal contempt and 
hatred, that his nobles, who had long felt aggrieved 
by the usurpation of their sovereigns, and of the 
reigning one in particular, determined to seize upon 
so favourable an opportunity to control his power 
and establish their privileges. Langton produced to 
them a copy of the charter of rights granted by 
Henry I., and at a general meeting in I^ndon in 
January, 1215, they laid their demands before the 
kins:, which he attempted to elude by delay. In the 
meantime he sought to ingratiate himself with the 
clergy and the IK»i>e, with whom he lodged an appeal 
against the compulsory proceedings of the barons. 
The politic pontiff, who found it his interest to sup- 
port a sovereign who had so far humbled himself, 
declared his (lisapprobation of their conduct; but, 



little mo\ed by the declaration, the latter SMembled 
in arms at Oxford, where the court then waa, and 
choosing a general, immediately proceeded to warlike 
operations. They were received without opposition 
in London, which so intimidated the king, that he 
consented to sign such articles of agreement as they 
thought fit to dictate. Such were the steps which 
produced the Magna Charta, which was signed by 
John at Runny mede, on the banks of the Thames, 
June 15, 1215. The passive manner in which John 
yielded to these restrictions of his power indicated 
a secret intention of freeing himself from his obliga- 
tions. In order to lull the barons into security, he 
dismissed his foreign forces, but, in the meantime, 
was secretly emi)loyed in raising fresh mercenaries, 
and in seeking the concurrence of the pope, who 
issued a bull annihilating the charter as extorted 
from his vassal contrary to the interests of the holy 
see. He even forbade John to pay any regard to iu 
condit ons, and pronounced a sentence of excommuni- 
cation on all who should attempt to enforce it. Thus 
furnished with spiritual and temporal arms, the king 
left his retreat and carried war and devastatiou 
through the kingdom. His barons, taken by surprise, 
could make no effectual resistance, and, despairing 
of mercy from John, sent a deputation to France, in 
which they offered the crown of England to the 
dauphin Louis. Philip gladly accepted the proposal, 
and Louis, with a fleet of 6S0 vessels, landed at 
Sandwich, 30th May, 1216, and proceeded to London, 
where he was received, 2d June, as lawful sovereign. 
John was immediately deserted by all bis foreign 
troops and most of his English adherents; but Lou;s 
lost much time in the siege of Dover, and his treat- 
ment of the English nobles began to alienate his ad- 
herents. While the king's affairs were beginning tu 
assume a better aspect, he had the misfortune, in a 
march from Lynn across the sands into Ijincolnshire, 
to lose, by the sudden flow of the tide, all his car- 
riages and baggage. After this misfortune he pro- 
ceeded to the Cistercian Abbey of Swineshead, where 
he passed the night. A gluttonous repast of pears 
or peaches and new cider, of which he partook here, 
bronj^ht on a fever, and he died at Newark, October, 
1216, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and seven- 
teenth of his reign. No prince in English history 
has been handed down to posterity in blacker coloun* 
than John, to whom ingratitude, perfidy, and cruelty 
were habitual. Apparent gleams of vigour and energy 
were, indeed, occasionally manifest; but they always 
proved mere explosions of rage, and soon subsides 1 
into meanness and pusillanimity. His private life 
was stained with extreme licentiousness, and the best 
part of his conduct as a ruler was the attention he 
paid to commerce and maritime affairs. More char- 
ters of boroughs and incorporations for mercantile 
pursuits date from him than from any other of the 
early kings, and the popular constitution of the city 
of London was his gift. He left, by his second wife, 
a family of two sons and three daughters, and had 
many illegitimate children. 

JOHN I. (Jodo), King of Portugal, sumamed the 
Grcaty founder of the dynasty of Avis. He was the 
natural son of Pedro the Severe, king of Portugal, 
and at seven years of age was created grand-master 
of the order of Avis. Ferdinand, the legitimate son 
of Pedro, having died in 1383 without male hein*, 
the succession was claimed by Castile in the right 
of Beites or Beatrice, wife of Juan I. W^hile this 
matter was under discussion Eieanora, widow of 
Ferdinand, was declared administratrix of the king- 
dom. ITie conduct of the queen, and particularly 
her scandalous love for a favourite, Anderio, render^ 
her unpopular with the Portuguese. John, encour- 
aged by the popular dislike, murdered this favourii* 
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in the p«Iace, 6fch December, 1383. On the 16th of 
the same month he waa by popular acclaim declared 
defender and guvemor of the kingdom, which waa 
equivalent to a delaration of war with Spain. He 
dui not immediately claim the crown, but set up as 
a pretender Don Jo&o, the son of Pedro by Ines de 
Castro. During the war with Castile this pretence 
was set aside, and on 6th April, 1885, he assumed 
the Boverdgnty. The strong places of the kingdom 
were still in the possession of the nobles who adhered 
to Queen Beatrice, but they were gradually reduced, 
and Juan, king of Castile, who besieged Lisbon with 
a large force, including the disaffected Portuguese, 
was defeated 14th August, 1385, at Aljubarutta. 
Uaving been relieved from his vow of chastity he 
married Pbilippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, 2d 
February, 1387, and in the same year he concluded a 
ten years* truce with Ca<)tile, and which led to a de- 
finitive pe^ in 1399. In 1415 he made an expedi- 
tion to Africa, and conquered Ceuta. He caused the 
laws of Portugal to be drawn up in the vulgar tongue, 
and it was by his ordinance that in 1 422 the Christian 
era was substituted for the era of Csesar. It was 
also in his reign and under the patronage of his son 
<aee Hxitrt the Navigator) that Portugal began 
that career of discovery which carried her maritime 
and commercial power to so high a point. 

JOHN VI^ King of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon 
13th May, 1767 (or 1769). He became director of 
the government in Portugal in 1792, in consequence 
of the mental derangement of his mother. He had 
been brought up chiefly by monks, and continued 
much under the government of his confessors, whom 
be frequently changed. In 1799 he assumed the 
title of regent. From the formation of the first 
coalition against France in 1793 he remained the 
constant ally of England against that power, unless 
«>'hen compelled by the preponderance of the French 
iofluence in the Peninsula to make peace or purchase 
neutrality. Na|x>leon having at length detennined 
tm the conquest of the Peninsula entered on the 
Rbort-lived Treaty of Fontainebleau for the partition 
of Portugal between Spain and France (27th Oct. 
1807). The king, who at this time displayed some 
symptoms of his mother's malady, embarked with 
his family for Brazil on 27th November, and three 
days afterwards Junot entered Lisbon. From his 
new seat of government he entered into a closer al- 
liance with England (19th February, 1810), and the 
resooroes of Portugal were placed at the disposal of 
that power during the Peninsular war, which finally 
restored him to his European kingdom. On 16th 
December, 1815, he nused Brazil to the rank of a 
kingdom; and on the death of his mother he was 
recognized (16th March, 1816) as King of Portugal. 
In July, 1821, he returned to Portugal, and in 1822 
swore to observe the constitution framed by the 
cortes in the previous year. A counter-revolution 
was attempted by the royalists, headed by his son 
Don Miguel, and during a succession of intrigues and 
revolts the king uniformly sided with the strongest 
party. On 6th November, 1825, he recognized the 
independence of Brazil, which he had at first at- 
tempted to resist. He died at Lisbon 10th March, 
1826. 

JOHN n., Bumamefl the Good, King of France, 
a monarch distinguished alike for his incapacity and 
his misfortunes. He succeeded his father, Philip of 
Vabis, in 1350. Although the country was at war 
with England he began his reign by dissipating his 
treasores to supply the extravagance of his courtiers. 
He then had recourse to debasing the coinage, and 
when this failed called the states-general in 1351. 
"^^fhai Edward IIL invaded France in 1855 he was 
■gain obliged to have recourse to the states-general 



for supplies ; but on this occasion the states, which 
could not trust him, established a control over the 
treasury with a stringency which savours of modem 
times. The imposts imposed by the states were made 
common to the three orders, which was obnoxious to 
the nobility, some of whom resisted. The king now 
added violence to improvidence. He seized the Count 
d'Harcourt, a companion of his son, at a feast to 
which the dauphin had invited him, and caused him 
to be sunomarily executed. John was defeated and 
made prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, 19th Sept. 
1356, and released at a heavy expense to his country 
at the Peace of Br^tigny in 1360. On his return he 
imposed new taxes on the impoverished country, 
which he accompanied with promises of reform in 
which no one trusted. He founded the second house 
of Burgundy by bestowing that province on his son, 
Philip the Haidy, and thus prepared the way for a 
long succession of misfortunes to France. AVhile 
engaged on an expensive progress through the king- 
dom John, all whose good qualities seemed to belong 
to the chivalric class, learned that the Duke of An- 
ion, his son, who had been left as a hostage in Eng- 
land, had effected his escape. To redeem his parole 
he returned to London, a rare instance of fidelity in 
monarchs, although it has been suspected that the 
embarrassed state of his affairs in France had some 
influence on his resolution. He passed the winter 
in London, according to Froissart, in great rejoicings 
and recreations, in dinners, suppers, and other sorts 
of feasting. Those convivialities proved too much 
for him, and he died in London, 8th April, 1364. 

JOHN III. (Soli f ski), King of Poland, son of 
Mark Sobieski, a Polish captain, was bom at Olesko, 
in Galicia, in 1624. He set out on travel at an 
early age along with his brother Mark, stayed some 
time in France, and entered the musketeers (ro«^f«). 
Cond^, for whom he had a warm admiration, received 
him into his favour, and maintained a correspondence 
with him till the close of his life. The two brothera 
afterwards visited Turkey ; but hearing of the inva- 
sion of Poland by the Cossacks they hastily rcturael 
(1648), and took part at the head of their vassals in 
numerous encounters with the enemy. Mark was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Batov, 2d June, 
1652, and put to death, when John became the head 
of his house. John Cassimir appointed him standard- 
bearer to the crown, and he distinguished himself in 
the war against the Kussians and Swedes, which 
terminated with the Peace of Oliva in 1660. In 
1665 he defeated the Cossacks and the Muscovites 
in the battle of Slobodskoi. He married this year 
the widow of Prince ZamoyskL In 1667 he defeated 
with a small force an invasion of allied Cossacks and 
Tartars after seventeen days' fighting. In 1669 
Michael Koribut was chosen king on the resi^ation 
of John Cassimir against a party who preferred Sobi- 
eski. During the troubles consequent on this election 
Poland was invaded by a numerous army of Turks and 
Tartars. Although a price had been put on his head, 
Sobieski did not hesitate to take the lead in defence 
of his country, and defeated the enemy in a series of 
brilliant operations in 1G71-72. Michael concluded' 
a treaty in 1672; but the war was soon renewed, and 
was again successfully conducted by Sobieski, who 
took Choczim 10th November, 1673. On the death 
of Michael he was chosen king, 21 st May, 1674. -A 
new war with the Turks was concluded after varying 
success by a peace, 27th October, 1676. The anarchy 
in which Poland was constantly kept by the turbulence 
of its aristocracy was i^gravated during the reign of 
Sobieski by the intrigues of his wife, and his own 
talent for administration was not equal to his capacity 
a? A general. Besides internal troubles, European 
politics at this time occupied the attention of Sobieski, 
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whose alliance was solicited both by Louis XTV. and 
the emperor. He at length concluded (31st March, 
1GS3) an alliance with the latter against the Turks, 
who had allied themselves with the malcontents in 
Hungary and threatened a most formidable invasion 
of the empire. Sobieski was at this time so stout 
that the French ambassador wrote to Louis XIV. 
that he would never take the field; but when the 
Turks besieged Vienna with an army so numerous 
that the number of their tents is said to have exceeded 
100,000, he left Cracow with 25,000 men, and unit- 
ing with the Austrian forces (September 9), at the 
head of a combined force of 83,000 men inflicted a 
decisive defeat on the Turks, and compelled them to 
raise the siege of Vienna, 12th September, 1683. He 
terminated the campaign ^nath the capture of Gran 
(27th October), which had been in the possession of 
the Turks for nearly a century and a half. In 1680 
he overran Moldavia and Walachia, but failed to 
make a permanent conquest. His last years were 
dbturbed by the intrigues of his own family and the 
anarchy of the country, which he was unable to con- 
trol, and in which he foresaw its approaching down- 
falL He died 17th June, 1696. Sobieski was a man 
of liberal education. He spoke soveral languages, 
and was a lover of science. 

JOHN, Duke of Lancaster, usually called John 
of Oauntf a corruption of Ghent, where he was bom 
in 1339, was fourth son of Edward II. and his queen 
Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Hainaut. He was 
created Duke of Lancaster 13th November, 1362. 
After making some figure in the French wars he 
Ixjcame, on the departure of his brother Edward, 
Prince of Wales, governor of Guienne; and having 
married (1370) the daughter of Pedro IV.,sumamed 
the Cruel, assumed in her right the title of King of 
Castile. On his return to England in 1374, the age 
of his father and the fatal illness of the Black Prince, 
his brother, enabled him to monopolize all the autho- 
rity of government. His corrupt and tyrannical 
proceedings made him both obnoxious to the Parlia- 
ment and unix)pular with the country, though he 
gained some credit with a respectable minority by 
hb patronage of Wickliffe and his followers. On 
the accession of his nephew, Kichard II., John of 
Gaunt was strongly suspected of a design to usurp 
his place; but either because the suspicion was 
unfounded, or hi^ unpopularity left him no hope of 
success, ho remained ostensibly a faithful subject, 
and in 1378, in command of the English fleet, gained 
possession of tlie important town and harbour of 
Brest. At a later period, when war had been 
declared witli Spain, he took the opportunity of 
pressing his claim to the throne of Castile; and hav- 
ing landed with a force at Corufia (1386), and efifected 
a junction with the King of Portugal, who had 
married his eldest daughter, gained several victories, 
and seemed on the eve of accomplishing the object of 
his ambition, when his army was almost destroyed 
by di-^ease and starvation, and he was glad to com- 
promise his claim by marrying his daughter Catharine 
to Prince Henry, the heir of the reigning King of 
Castile (13b 8), and accepting a slump siun for his 
exptuRes, together with an annuity of 40,000 fiorins. 
On his return from Sj^ain John of Gaunt was created 
Duke of Aquitaine for life. By some sudden reaction 
not ea>ily exi)lained he became extremely popular, 
and made such g<H:)d use of the change that he paved 
the way for the future usurpation of his eldest son, 
the cr.ifty Bolingbroke, under the title of Henry IV. 
He died 3d February, 1399. After his death his 
tistites were seized by Richanl II. 

JOHN, Knights of St. The Knights of St. John, 
or Hospitalers of St. John, afterwards called Knights 
o/ lUtodcs, and finally KniiOits of }faUa, were a cele- 



brated military religious order, establiBhed mt the 
commenoement of the Crusades to the Holy Land. 
Ab early as 1048 some merchants from Amalfi, in 
Naples, established a church at Jemaalem, mnd. built 
a monastery, which they dedicated to John the 
Baptist. It was the duty of the monks, who wsk 
called Brotlun of St. John, or IlotpitcUers, to take 
care of the poor and sick, and in general to assist pil- 
grims. This order, which gradually obtamed im- 
portant possessions, was regularly instituted as a 
military order in 1113 by the principal, Ba3rmimd 
du Puy, retaining all their former laws. Besides the 
performance of their vows of chastity, obedience, and 
poverty, it was their duty to aid in defending the 
church against infidels. Kaymimd also divided the 
order into three classes — knights (who should bear 
arms), chaplains (regular ecclesiastics), and servitor* 
(scrventi darmi), whose duty it was 'to take care of 
the sick and accompany pilgrims. This order long 
maintained itself against the arms of the Turks and 
Saracens by union and courage; but in 1291 it was 
driven from Palestine. Upon tiiis the knights con- 
quered C3rprus, but soon lost it again, and established 
themselves in 1309 on the island of Ilhodes, where 
they remained upwards of 200 years. This island 
was vigorously defended against Mohanuned IL by 
Pierre d'Aubusson (grand-master, who died 1503). 
Driven thence by the Sultan Soliman II. (1522), the 
knights went to Candia, then to Venice, Home, and 
Viterbo, and especially to Nice, Villa Fraoca, and 
Syracuse, till Charles V. (1530) granted them the 
islands of Malta, Gozzo, and Comino, on oonditioD 
of perpetual war against the infidels and piratea, 
and the restoration of these islands to Naples if the 
order should succeed in recovering Khodes. From 
this period they were commonly called A'ni/A/f of 
Malta. In 1505, under the command of I«avalette 
(who died 1568), they repelled a violent attack from 
Soliman II. with great loss. After this they con- 
tinued their naval battles with the Turks till modem 
times, and saved themselves from ruin in various 
wars %vith the Porte only by their unyielding courage. 
In 17G0, however, they would doubtless have be«i 
overpowered but for the interposition of the French. 
After that their naval expeditions were seldom any- 
thing more than mere show. The chief of this order, 
which had great possessions in almost every part of 
Europe, was called Grand-master of the Iloly HospUal 
of St. John of Jerusalem^ and Guardian of the Army 
of Jesus ChriH. He was chosen by vote, and lived 
at Valetta, in the island of Malta. He was ad- 
dressed by foreign powers with the title of altezza 
eminentissinia, and received annually 6000 crowns 
from the treasury of the order, together with all 
the revenues from the three islands. The secular 
power was principally in his hands, but even here 
he was limited by the govti"nors of the various Ian- 
gifxirjcSj so called, who gave laws, fixed taxes, Ac. 
The spiritual power (that is, the inmiediate affaire of 
the order) was exercised by the chapter, which con- 
sisted of eight haUiri con rentualif and in which the 
grand-master presided. The principal offices in the 
order were held by the pillars (piliers) of the eight 
languages into which the knights were divided ac- 
cording to their respective nations. The languages 
were those of Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Arragon, (iermany, Castile, and England. From 
these langiiapfes the baJtiri convmUiali above-men- 
tioned Were chosen, and their lands were divided 
into priories, these into buUliagcs^ and these again into 
commandcriis. Of the priories the Grerman had the 
preference, and was called the grand priory. It was 
tilled by the grand-prior of Germany, or the master 
of the Knights of St. John throughout Germany, who 
was a prince of the empire, and resided at Heitei»" 
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helm, a city and castle in Breisgan, now in the circle 
of Treiaam, in Baden. The master of the Knights of 
St John \ra3 subject to the grand-master at Malta. 
He himself had the jurisdiction over Brandenburg, 
Hnngary, and Bohemia. Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moiavia formed, besides, a separate grand-priory of 
the Gennan language. Of the eight languages above- 
mentioned the English became extinct in the six- 
teenth century; the three French languages perish^ 
during the revolution; those of Castile and Ar- 
ragon were separated from Malta at the Peace 
of Amifflfis, and the Italian and German languages 
have since been abolished. Thus the order of St 
John is to be regarded as extinct. The Prussian 
order of Knights of St John, founded by Frederick 
William II L, can be considered only as a memo- 
rial of an order venerable for its antiquity and its 
aenrices. The Knights of St John obs^ed the 
rules of the order of St Augustine. The Protest- 
anls, however, were not boimd to celibacy. Every 
member was required to be of good family. The 
knights who could bring indubitable evidence of noble 
ancestiy were called caraliari di giustiaa (knights by 
right). Those, on the contrary, who could not prove 
their nobility, but were nevertheless received on ac- 
count of their merits, were called caralieri di grazia 
(knights by favour). The duty of each knight — to 
take the field at least three times against the infidels 
or the pirates of Barbary — ^was rarely performed in re- 
cent times, and by the Peace of Amiens all hostilities 
against the Turks were forbidden. In peace these 
Imighti wore a long I>lack mantle ; a gold cross of 
eight points, enamdled white: in war they wore a 
red jacket or tabard, charged with a full white cross. 
Only in spiritual concerns was the order subject to 
Uie pope; m all temporal ones they enjoyed unlimited 
sovereignty. Their naval force, in 1770, consisted of 
four galleys, three galliots, four ships of sixty, and 
two frigates of thirty -six guns, with numerous smaller 
vessels. When Malta was unexpectedly attacked by 
Bon^Mtfte, June 8, 1798, the island capitulated with- 
out resistance. In 1800 the British reduced it by 
famine, and it has been ever since in our hands. 
At the Peace of Amiens (1802) it was stipulated 
that the island should be restored to the knights, 
under the guarantee of a neutral power ; but as our 
government continued to entertain apprehensions 
lest tiie French would retake Malta, and thus de- 
stroy our superiority in the Mediterranean, we con- 
tinued in possession of it December 16, 1798, the 
order had chosen for their grand-master the Hussian 
emperor, Paul I., who declared the capitulation of 
179S an act of treachery, and took the Knights of St. 
John under his protection. This choice met with 
much opposition, even from the pope himself. After 
the death of Paul I. (February 9, 1805) the pope 
appointed an Italian (Tommasi) grand-master, and on 
hu decease the grand chapter chose Caracdolo. The 
^:bief seat of the order had been, hitherto, Catania in 
Sicily. In 1826 the pope permitted the chapter and 
the government to remove their seat to Ferrara. 
Before the French revolution the number of knights 
of ttiis order was estimated at 3000. 

JOHN, St., a seaport of the Dominion of Canada, 
lazgest town of the province of New Brunswick, 
on a rocky peninsula projecting into the harbour, at 
the mouth of the river St John. It stands on rugged 
and uneven ground; but the streets are regularly laid 
out and well built, though some of them are incon- 
veniently steep. The upper portion, rebuilt since 
tbe great fire of 1877, stands on solid rock. The 
boildingB are principally of brick, and many of the 
public structuTCs have a respectable and even elegant 
Appearance. The custom-house and post-office are 
&tt buildings. The harbour is commodious^ safe, 



and never obstructed by ice. At its mouth is Part- 
ridge Island, having a battery, light-house, and an 
hospital for sick emigrants on their arrival in the 
country. The fishery within the harbour is valuable, 
yielding large quantities of herrlng^s, salmon, shad, 
&C. iSe commerce carried on by St John is large, 
it being the commercial capital of New Brunswick, 
and b«ng favourably situated for trading. The 
principal imports consist of British manufactures, 
sugar, tobacco, and other colonial produce ; while the 
exports are timber, fish, furs, cattle, &a Next to 
Quebec St John is the chief timber port of Canada. 
Ship-building is carried on to a great extent, and a 
large amount of shipping is owned here. The city is 
the centre of the railway system of New Brunswick. 
St John was founded by American loyalists in the 
latter part of last century; and though it has fre- 
quently suffered from severe conflagrations, it has 
steadily continued to improve and prosper. St. John 
returns three members to the Canadian House of 
Commons, and six to the Provincial Le^lature of 
New Brunswick. The population in 1881 exclusive 
of suburbs was 26,127. 

JOHN, St, a river which rises in the United 
States, near the source of the Connecticut, and after 
flowing north-east through Lower Canada for about 
200 miles, enters New lirunswick, near the parallel 
of 47° N., when it takes a south-east direction, and 
after a total course of about 450 miles falls into the 
Bay of Fundy by an estuary 6 miles wide, at the 
city of St John. Its navigation is obstructed by 
several falls and rapids; one of which, called the 
Rugged Narrows, occurs about a mile above the city 
of St John. Nevertheless large and handsome 
steamers ply upon the river from St. John to Fred- 
ericton, the capital of New Brunswick, a distance of 
84 miles. The chief falls (Grand Falls) occur shortly 
after the river enters New Brunswick, and extend 
over half a mile, in which distxjice it falls 75 feet 
The river is navigable for vessels drawing little 
water up to the foot of these falb. 

JOHN BULL, a nuiiie tirst tused by Arbuthnot 
and since popularized as a typical name suggesting a 
himiorous or burlesque representation of the English 
character, similar to Paddif for an Irishman, Sawney 
for a Scot, and Jonathan for an American. The idea 
conveyed by so purely an imaginative designation is 
very apt to vary, but with the English themselves 
bluntness, honesty, liberality, and good humour, with 
a slight liability to be imposed on, but no disposition 
to be seriously trifled with, are the leading character- 
istics. The foreign notions of John Bull vary much 
more than the native one, and are often very wide of 
the mark. They do not usually contain so much (»f 
the element of simplicity, and frequently supply \U 
place with cunning, combativeness, or insular rude- 
ness and vulgarity. 

JOHN ClIRYSOSTOIM. See Chrtsostom. 

JOHN DORY. See Dory. 

JOHN QF LEYDEN. See An'acaptists. 

JOHN OF NEPOMUK. See Nepomuk. 

JOHN O* GROATS HOUSE (properly Johnnif 
GroaCs House), a house formerly situated about 1 ^ 
mile west of Duncanshy Head, and forming about 
tho most northern extremity of the mainland of 
Great Britain. John Groat or Groot was a real per- 
sonage. According to tradition three brothers of this 
name settled in Caithness and acqtiired some lands 
about Duncansby in the reign of James TV. AV'hen 
they had increased to eig^ht families a di;<pute arose 
as to precedence at an annual festival. John Groat 
settled the controversy by building an octagonal 
house with a door at each side and an eight-sided 
table, so that each could enter by his own door and 
sit at the head of the table. The family of Groat 
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continued in possession of lands here till the middle 
of last century. The house has now entirely dis- 
appeared ; but there is now here a commodious hotel 
for the accommodation of the numerous tourists. 

JOHN'S, Eve of Saint. A popidar celebration of 
remote antiquity is connected with the festival of 
Saint John the Baptist, 24th June, and takes place 
on the vigil or eve preceding the festival, being 
Midsummer eve. This celebration is generally agreed 
to be an instance of the custom of the propagandists 
of the Homan Catholic religion of adapting heathen 
rites to the worship of their church, but antiquarians 
differ as to the particular source of the ceremonies 
of this celebration, some giving it a Parsee, others, 
perhaps with more probability, a Druidlcal origin. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this celebration 
is the lighting of bon-fires ifcux de joie). It is still 
held in the Ukraine, in Roumania, in Spain, and 
particularly in Brittajiy, Poitou, and Alsace. The 
time of the celebration differs in different places. In 
lioumania it is held in the early days of spring, 
in the Ukraine in the beginning of June. Fires are 
lighted at short distances in solitary places, so as not 
to set fire to the villages, and the young men and 
women dance round them all night. The same 
custom prevails in France. In England the people 
went into the woods and broke down branches from 
the trees, which they planted over their doors with 
great rejoicings. In France the festival is now only 
celebrated in villages and in particidar provinces. 
]^'ormerly it was universal, and was observed even in 
the largest towns. In Paris it was only put a stop 
to at the revolution. The fire of St. John was 
lighted by the municipality in the Place de Grbve 
with a great pile of wood. The governor of Paris, 
the provost of merchants, and all the public officials 
made the tour of the place three times, escorted by 
the guards of the town. At the third turn the pro- 
vost fired the pile. Sometimes the king honoured 
the f^te with his presence, and set fire to the pile in 
person. The people danced round the fire in a very 
lascivious manner. Discharges of artillery preceded 
and accompanied the lighting of the fire, and live cats 
sewn in sacks were thrown into it. Balls were held 
in the Hotel de Ville for the ^lite of the townspeople. 
In Ireland this festival is associated with a highly 
]>oetical fancy or superstition. It is believed that 
the souls of all people during this night leave their 
bwlies and wander to the spot where death is to over- 
take them. Another form of this superstition enter- 
tained in England was that if any one sat up fasting 
all night in the church porch he would see the spirits 
of all who were to die in the parish during the 
ensuing twelve months come and knock at the church 
door in the order in which they were to die. 

JOHN'S, St., a town of British North America, 
capital of the island and colony of Newfoundland, 
near the extremity of the most eastern of the 
ntunerous peninsulas which project from the eastern 
jjortion of the island. The houses are either of stone, 
l)rick, or wood, and the town has been much im- 
proved since the fire of 1846, both as regards the 
style of building and the width and regularity of 
the streets. The public buildings are the govern- 
ment house, a large plain structure; house of as- 
sembly, a handsome building of granite; a Homan 
Catholic and a Church of England cathedral; a 
lunatic asylum, hospital, and the market and cus- 
tom-houses, the upper story of the former used 
as a court-room. There are several societies, reli- 
gious and benevolent, a mechanics* institute, with 
museum, library, and reading-room attached. ITie 
trade of St. John's consists chiefly in supplying the 
fishermen, most of whom are Roman Catholics, with 
clothing, provisions^ and fishing and hunting gear. 



The harbour of St. John's is excellent, althoogb 
narrow at the entrance; the channel, from point to 
point, being only 360 fathoms wide. The narrows 
leading to the harbour are protected by batteries 
and fortifications. During the spring season the har- 
bour is thronged with merchant vessels from Euro- 
pean and American ports with supplies for the fishery. 
Besides its fisheries, St John's is extensively engag«l 
in sealing. Ihe trade is principally with Great Bri- 
tain, and the chief exports are fish and train-oiL 
There are foundries, breweries, tanneries, biscuit- 
factories, and several oil refineries. St. John*« was 
nearly destroyed by fire in 1846. Pop. 23,890. 

JOHN'S, St., Antigua. See Antigda. 

JOHN SCOTUS. See Erigkna. 

JOHNSON, Dr. Samuel, one of the meet distin- 
guished English writers of the eighteenth century. 
He was bom at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on the 
18th September, 1709, in which city his father was 
a bookseller. He inherited from his father a robust 
body and active mind, together with a scrofuloas 
taint, which impaired his sight and hearing, and a 
strong disposition to morbid melancholy. He also 
derived from the same source a marked attachment 
to high church principles, and a decided predilection 
for the family of Stuart. He received his early edu- 
cation partly at the free school of Lichfield, and partly 
at Stourbridge, in Worcestershire; and, on returning 
from school, he remained two years at home. Ha\ ing 
acquired reputation from his exercises, particularly 
of the poetical class, a neighbouring gentleman of 
the name of Corbet offered to maintain him at Ox- 
ford as companion to his son. He was accordingly 
entered of Pembroke College in 1728, being then in 
his nineteenth year; but he exhibited no marked 
attention to his studies in the first instance, and the 
state of indigence into which he fell by the neglect 
of the promised assistance on the part of the family 
by whose advice he was sent to Oxford, produced a 
degree of mental anxiety which he is said to have 
attempted to conceal by affected frolic and turbul- 
ence. Still he acquired credit by occasional poetical 
compositions in the Latin language; but, after all, 
left Oxford, after a residence of three years, without 
taking a degree. About this time, according to his 
own account, he received a strong religious impres- 
sion from the perusal of I^aw's Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life. Soon after his return to 
IJchfield his father died insolvent, and he was con- 
strained to accept the situation of usher at the 
grammar-school of Market Bosworth. This situa- 
tion his impatience under the haughty treatment 
of the principal soon induced him to quit; and he 
passed some time as a guest with a medical school- 
fellow, settled at Birmingham. Here he wrote essays 
for one of the journals, and translated from the 
French Father Lobo's Travels in Abyssinia. Return- 
ing to Lichfield, he published proposals for the repub- 
lication of the poems of Politian, with a life, and a 
history of modern Latin poetry, which prospectus waa 
but little attended to. Disappointed in this scheme 
he offered his services to Ca\e, as a contributor to 
the Gentleman's Magazine, which, however, was but 
a slight step towards a maintenance; and in 1735 
he sought to improve his condition by a marriage with 
Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer. Her fortune 
of £800 was a dowry of some moment to a suitor in 
the situation of Johnson; and the fact of her being 
twice his own age, and possessed of no personal at- 
traction or refinement, renders his subsequent descrip- 
tion of this union as a Move match on both sides* the 
more extraordinary. He now took a large house at 
Edial, near Lichfield, with a view to take pupils and 
boarders, but the plan did not succeed; and altera 
year's trial he resolved to seek his fortune in Londoo, 
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h company with one of his few pupiLa, the celehrated 
David Gariick. In March, 1737, the two adventuren 
aooordingly arrived in the metropolia, Johnson with 
hii unfinished tragedy of Irene in his pocket, and 
with little to depend upon but his slender engage- 
ment with Cave. At this time he became acquainted 
with the reckless and unfortunate Savage, and in 
some respects his personal conduct was unfavourably 
affected by the intimacy; but from irregularity of 
this nature he was soon recovered by his deeply- 
grounded religious and moral principles. His fint 
Uterary production which attracted notice in the 
metropolis was his London, a Poem, in imitation of 
the third satire of Juvenal He soon after made an 
attempt to obtain a Dublin degree of M.A., through 
a recommendation to Swift, in order to obtain the 
mastership of a free grammar-school in Leicester- 
shire, but could not succeed. His engagement in the 
Gentleman's Magazine led to a new exerdse of his 
powers in the composition of parliamentary debates, 
which, being then deemed a breach of privilege, 
were published under the ficticm of Debates in ^e 
Senate of^ Liliiput The extraordinary eloquence 
displayed in these productions was almost exclusively 
the product of Ms own invention; but it is probable 
that he adhered more faithfully to the tenor of the 
arguments of the real speakers than to their language. 
He, however, confesses himself, that he ' took care 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of it* His 
attachment to the Jacobites was also further mani- 
fested by the composition of a humorous pamphlet, 
in 1739, entitled the Marmor Norfoldense, consiBting 
of a supposed ancient prophecy, in Latin monkish 
rfajmea. For some years longer the Gentleman's 
^lagaone received the chief of his attention. For 
this miscellany he composed several excellent bio- 
giaphical articles, and in 1744 published his celebrated 
Life of Savage separately. In 1747, after a number 
fd abortive projects, he sent out his plans for an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, ill an admirably composed pamphlet, 
addressed to the Earl of Chesterfield, who, however, 
coaoemed himself very little In the success of the 
undertaking. The time that he could spare from this 
compilation, which has been justly accounted a won- 
derful exertion of industry, was allotted to various 
literary avocations. In the same year he furnished 
iisnick with his admirable prologue on the opening 
of Drurr Lane Theatre ; and in 1 749 published another 
admired imitation of Juvenal, which he entitled the 
Vanity of Human Wishes. In the same year his 
trs^yof Irenewas produced at Dmry Lane Theatre, 
onder the auspices of Garrick. It was performed 
thi r teen nights with but moderate applause, and 
JcJinson, satisfied that he was not formM to excel in 
the drama^ wisely gave up the endeavour. In March, 
1750, a|^)eared the first paper of the Rambler, the 
gravity of the tone of which, notwithstanding its 
acoteness of observation, richness of illustration, and 
dignity of expression, prevented it from obtaining a 
wide circulation as a periodical paper, although, when 
collected into volumes, the author himself lived to 
see it reach a tenth edition. A short time before 
the appearance of the Rambler, half deluded by his 
political dislike of MUton, he hastily adopted the 
nnpoeture of Lauder, in his attempt to fix the charge 
uf plagiarism on that great poet. When undeceived, 
however, he insisted upon Lauder^s signing a formal 
recantation, and, possibly as some atonement, wrote 
a prologue to Comus, when acted for the benefit of 
^liHon's grand-daughter. In the year 1755 was pub- 
lished his long-expected Dictionary, to which his 
uame appeared with the degree of M.A., obtained 
from the University of Oxfo^ by the good ofiices of 
Mr. Warton. The approaching publication of this 
work Lord Chesterfield had favourably announced, 
\uu VUI. 



some months before, in two papers of the World; 
but Johnson, conscious of having received no sort of 
support or encouragement from that nobleman dur- 
ing its progress, addressed to him a well-known let- 
ter, replete with pointed sarcasm and manly disdain. 
The IHctionary was received by the public with very 
general applause; and although its neglect of the 
northern etymologies, and the defects rendered i^par- 
ent by more recent research, have somewhat lessened 
its original reputation, it still remains the basis of 
works of the kind in the English language. In its 
progress, however, this great work had done nothing 
beyond merely supporting him; and it appears, from 
an arrest for a very trifling sum, in the year subse- 
quent to its publication, that his necessities continued 
undiminished. An edition of Shakspere, the Idler, 
with occasional contributions for a literary magazine, 
formed the desultory occupation of several succeeding 
years. In 1759 he wrote Ms celebrated romance (Xf 
Kasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, which fine performance 
he composed in the evenings of one week, in order 
to defray the funeral expenses of his aged mother. 
At length, in 1762, the Bute administration granted 
him a pension of £300 per annum, which he accepted, 
after a short struggle against the reception of a 
favour from the house of Hanover. His own sarcas- 
tic definition of the word peftnoner, in the Dictionary, 
was naturally enough quoted upon this occasion; but 
the sterling and acknowledged merits of the man 
formed a satisfactory apology. His advanced repu- 
tation and amended circumstances now considerably 
enlarged his acquaintance, and he became member 
of a weekly dub in Grerrard Street, Soho, composed 
of the most eminent men of talents of the day — 
(jroldsmith, Burke, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
&c In the following year (16th May), in spite 
of his well-known inveterate prejudice against the 
Scotch, the first interview with his now equally 
famous biographer, James Boswell, was effected iii 
the back parlour of Tom Davies, actor and book- 
seller. Ijie acquaintance then commenced was 
sedulously cultivated by Boswell, and for more 
than twenty years the worship of his great friend 
was the grand, ideal, voluntary business of his life. 
In 1765 commenced that intercourse with the Thrale 
family which produced Johnson so much social enjoy- 
ment, and in the same year appeared his long-promised 
edition of Shakspere, which was ushered in by an 
admirable preface; but the work itself did not alto- 
gether answer public expectation, owing principally 
to the superficial acquaintance of the commentator 
with the writings of the age in which Shakspere 
flourished In 1770, although lus pension was given 
without conditions, his attachment to the monarchical 
side in generalpolitics led him to compose a pamphlet, 
entitled the False Alarm, in favour of the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in the affair of Wilkes 
— that expulsion implied incapacity of re-election. 
This production was followed by Thoughts on the Late 
Transactions in Falkland's Isluid, against the conduct 
of Spain in regard to that unprofitable possession; 
the Patriot, written on the era of the genez^ election, 
in 1774; and Taxation no Tyranny, a more consider- 
able effort, which made its appearance in 1775, against 
the arguments of the American colonists relative to 
the power claimed by the mother coimtry to tax them 
at pleasure. In 1 773 he made a tour to the Hebrides, 
in company with his friend Boswell, of which he 
gives a highly instructive account in his Journey to 
the Western Isles of Scotland. In this production 
he pronounced decidedly against the authenticity of 
Ossian, which sentence involved him in a broil with 
Macpherson. In 1775 he received the diploma of 
D.C.L. from the University of Oxford, and soon 
after visited France, in company with the Thrales 
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and Baretti. lUs last literary undertaking was his 
Lives of the Poets, which was completed in 1781; 
they were written to prefix to an edition of the 
works of the principal English poets, and, in a separ- 
ate form, comprise four volumes, 8vo. With an 
occasional exhibition of political bias and strong 
prejudices, a conspicuous instance of which is supplied 
by the life of Milton, they form a valuable addition 
to English biography and criticism. The concluding 

Eortion of the life of this eminent man was saddened 
y the loss of many old friends, and by declining 
health. In 1783 he was greatly alarmed by a para- 
lytic stroke, and his health never wholly recovered 
the shock, although he lived to the 13th December, 
1784. For some days previously he retained all his 
horror of dissolution; but he finally died with de- 
votional composure. This event took place in his 
seventy-fifth year, and his remains were interred in 
Westndnster Abbey, with great solenmity. His statue 
has been placed in St Paul's. 

From the numerous and copious biographical 
tributes to the memory of Dr. Johnson, and especially 
that of Boswell, few persons have been made so well 
known to the public, either as authors or men. In 
the former capacity he is more to be admired for 
vigour and strength than for novelty of conception. 
No writer delivers moral maxims and dictatorial 
sentences with more force, or lays down definitions 
with more grave precision. He also excels in giv^g 
point to sarcasm, and magnificence to imagery and 
abstraction. His critical acumen, setting aside per- 
sonal and political prejudices, was likewise very 
great; but he is utterly averse to the easy and 
familiar, both in his style and sentiment, the former 
of which made an era in English composition. Hb 
style is marked by an exuberance of words of Latin 
etymology, and though its sonorous rotundity of 
phrase has betrayed some able writers into injudi- 
cious imitation, the admiration in which it was for- 
merly held has now long subsided. 

As a man Dr. Johnson was, in mind as in person, 
powerful and rugged, but he was capable of acta of 
benevolence and of substantial generosity which do 
honour to human nature. His strong prejudices 
have been already mentioned, and it is to be regretted 
that his admirable conversational and argumentative 
powers were sullied by dictatorial arrogance and the 
most offensive impatience of contradiction — qualities 
that were unhappily heightened by the extreme 
deference and lavish admiration with which he was 
treated on arriving at the summit of his reputation. 
The effect was more injurious to himself than his 
hearers, as it evidently fostered the seeds of bigotry 
and intolerance with which he set out in life. Upon 
the whole, however, both the moral and intellectual 
character of Dr. Johnson stands very high, and he 
may bo regarded without hesitation as one of the 
moet eminent of the distinguished writers of the 
eighteenth century. His works were published col- 
lectively In eleven vols., with a life of the author, by 
Sir John Hawkins (1787), and in twelve vols, by 
Murphy in 1792. See his life by Boswell, Hawkins, 
Murphy, &c. 

JOHNSTON, Alexander Keith, one of the most 
eminent modem geographers, was bom at Kirk hill, 
near Edinburgh, 28th December, 1804, and was edu- 
cated at the high school of that city. He was in- 
tended for the medical profesgion, but after a time 
jfave up his studies in that direction, and learned the 
art of engraving. He seems to have been early dis- 
satisfied with the inaccuracies and imperfections of 
the maps published in this country, and desirous of 
rivalling the productions of the best continental car- 
tographers. His first important work, the National 
Atlas, was published in 1843, after five years' inces- 



sant labour. Most of the maps were projected asd 
drawn by himself, and nearly all the names writtei 
with his own hand. This work went through many 
editions, and procured for its author the appointment 
of geographer royal for Scotland. His next great 
work was the Atlas of Physical Geography, pub- 
lished in 1848. It was at first intended to be founded 
on the excellent atlas by Berghaus, but as it pro- 
ceeded this intention was abandoned, and the Phy- 
sical Atlas became essentially an original work. He 
received great assistance and enoooragemoit iram 
Karl Bitter, Humboldt, Berghaus, and the Koysl 
Greographical Society. On the appearance of the 
Atlas, which is characterized in the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Paris as one of the most 
magnificent monuments yet raised to the scientific 
genius of our century, he was elected a fellow of the 
leading geographical societies of Europe, America 
and Indm. In 1865 the University of Edinbwgh 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He died at Ben Rhydding in Yorkdbire, 9th July, 
1871. Among his minor publicationa are an Atlas 
of the Historical Geography of Europe; a Dictionary 
of Geography (better known as Johnston*s Gazetteer); 
an Atlas of Astronomy, in conjtmction with Mr. 
Hind; a Greological Map of Europe, with Sir R J. 
Murchison and Professor Nicol as coadjutors; nn- 
merous educational works on physical, class ir al, and 
general geography, all of wluch have seen several 
editions. Dr. Johnston also constructed the first 
physical globe ever drawn, which was exhibited in 
the International Exhibition of 1851, and for which 
he received the medal. 

JOHNSTON, James F. W., a distinguisbtd 
chemist, was a native of Paisley, and bom there in 
1796. His education was in a great measure due to 
his own exertions, and for a while he gained his live- 
lihood by giving private instruction to studoita 
attending Glasgow College. In 1825 he opened a 
school at Durham, and five years 'subsequently bet- 
tered his fortunes so considerably by marriage that 
he resolved to devote himself to the study of chem- 
istry. He accordingly proceeded to Stockhdm, 
attended there the instructions of Berzelios, and in 
a short time made himself so proficient a chemist 
that, on the establishment of the University of Dur- 
ham, he was appointed reader in chemistry and 
mineralogy. He more especially directed his atten- 
tion to the relations between chemistry and agricul- 
ture; and his Catechism and Lectures on Agricnl- 
tiiral Chemistry and Geology attained great sucoem, 
the former work going through upwards of thirty 
editions in his lifetime. Another celebrated, and 
perhaps the moet popular of all his worics, is his 
Chemistry of Common Life, a series of papen on 
food and drink and similar subjects, originally con- 
tributed to Blackwood's Magazine, and afterwards 
published separately. The soundness of some of the 
statements made by him may be questionable, but 
the attractive manner in which tiie subjects are 
treated rendered the series extremely popular, and 
there can be no doubt of their containing a vast 
amount of useful information. Professor Johnston 
is also the author of Notes on North America, an 
account of a tour in the New World. While toavel- 
ling on the Continent in the sununer of 1853 he was 
suddenly seized with a spitting of blood, terminatiDg 
in a rapid decline, which carried him off on IStb 
September. 

JOHNSTONE, a thriving town in Renfrewshire, 
in the qtioad sacra parish of Johnstone, which was 
disjoined from the Abbey parish of Paisley in 1S35. 
Previous to 1781 the town, which lies about 4 mil« 
west from Paisley, consisted only of one or two cot- 
tages built near the bridge over the Black Cait 
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Kver. It is now a considerable and flourishing 
town, with a population in 1881 of 9267. It owes 
its prosperity to the introduction of cotton-spinning, 
but this industry is not now carried on here so ex- 
teDsirely as it was, there being only three cotton- 
nulla. There are, however, la^e flax-mills, giving 
employnient to over 2000 hands. There are also 
Bsreral machine manufactories, and brass and iron 
foundries, the eng^ineering industries being carried on 
on a large scale. It is a^o a station on the Glasgow 
and Ayr section of the Glasgow and South- Western 
Kailway. 

JOHNSTONE, Mbs., an authoress of some merit, 
was a native ol the parish oi Dollar in Claokmannan- 
ahire, but of her early life little is known. Her 
maiden name was Christian Tod, and she was chiefly 
indebted to her own exertions for the cultivation of 
her mind and the aoquirition of information. She 
married Mr. Johnstone, a gentleman oi considerable 
literary attainments, who conducted for numy years 
with great success a school in Dunfermline. One of 
her first efforts was Clan-Albyn, a National Tale, 
which obtained considerable popularity at the time. 
Other woricB of Action by her were Elizabeth de 
Bruce, Nights of the Bound Table, and tales innu- 
merable, contributed numy of them to Tait's Maga- 
zine. Of this last periodical she acted as editress 
for many years, and conducted also for some time 
the Inverness Courier. Another highly-successful 
work ni hers was Meg Dods' Cookery Book, a most 
ingemouB combination of humorous description and 
gastronomic science. Perhaps one of her raciest 
productions, however, is her Mrs. Mark Luke, or 
West Country Exfdusives, a pungent satire on the 
anomalies of social caste as exemplified in Glasgow 
aboot forty years aga Mrs. Johnstone was a lady 
of a most amiable and beneficent disposition, and 
parfcicularly delighted in the society of children. She 
died m Ediinborgh at an advanced age on 26th Aug. 

1^57. "«» ~» 

JOINERY. See Cabpbntrt. 

JOprr-STOCK companies, a species of part- 
nenfaip in which a number of persons contribute 
funds or atock for the purpose of carrying on a trade 
or other profitable object. In an ordinary partner- 
ship tiie members bring more or less of their per- 
sonal management into the affairs of the company, 
ttd although in peculiar circumstances a partner 
may abstain from any interference, such a person, 
called in trading lang^uage a deeping partner^ is 
treated by the law in all respects as if he partici- 
pated in the responsibilities and privileges of his 
^»wkhig brethren. The distinctive peculiarity of 
the joint-stock company is, that the members throw 
tjirir Btodc into the venture without directly parti- 
cipating in the management, which may be in the 
hands oi the shareholders or in those of persons who 
<^ not contribute at all to the undertaking. The 
<^iUl is generally divided into equal shares, each 
ntember hiding one or more, and in proportion • to 
^ nnmber participates in the profits. After the 
•tock of a company of this sort has been fully sub- 
bribed no one can enter it without previously pur- 
c^iiuing one or more shares from some of the existing 
niemb^ No member can demand payment of his 
■^ from the company, but he may, without con- 
*^ of his fellow-members, transfer his share to 
another person. If the company is believed to be in 
* prosperous condition the shares may be sold for a 
Dnch larger sum than the owner stands credited for 
n^ ^ it<Kdc of tiie company. Originally joint-stock 
^OBtDtaum were formed by an instrument called a 
M of HttUmmiy by which the constitution of the 
oompany and tiie conduct of its affidrs were regulated. 
^ he courts of law and equity considered companies 



so formed as ordinary partnerships, and tiie rights 
and liabilities of the members among themselves 
were determined upon the principles applicable to 
an ordinary partnerehip. But this led to inconveni- 
ence. It was impossible for one partner to maintain 
an action against a copartner, so that the directors 
could not sue the shareholders for calls, and the 
whole affairs of the company had to be thrown into 
chancery before a call could be recovered. Besides, 
courts of equity declined to entertain suits for set- 
tling disputes between members unless the company 
consented to a dissolution, and this was rendered im- 
practicable by the necessity of making all the members 
parties to it. Agun, no action lay against a debtor 
of the company imless all the shareholders were plain- 
tiffs. Various remedies for these evils were attempted 
from time to time, as for instance by act 1 Vict. cap. 
Ixxiii., by which the queen was empowered to grant, 
by letters patent, to persons associated for trading 
and other purposes many of the privileges of a diarter 
of incorpon^on, by limiting the liability of the 
patentees, and enabling their secretary or other officer 
to prosecute or defend in the name of the association, 
and even sue one of their own members. In the 
present reign numerous other statutes were passed 
to regulate the constitution and the proceedings of 
such companies, which were in 1862 all repealed, 
and replaced by one consolidated statute called the 
Companies' Act, 25 and 26 Vict. cap. Ixxxix., which, 
taken along with the common law, constitutes the 
code of joint-stock companies now applicable to the 
United Kingdom. Under tius statute insurance and 
all other companies are included. Petitions to wind 
up companies must be presented to the Court of 
Chancery, and may be by that court referred to the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Seven or more persons asso- 
ciated for any lavrful purpose may, by subscribing 
their names to a memorandum of association, form 
an incorporated company, with or without limited 
liability. The distinction between limited and un- 
limited liability companies is, that if an unlimited 
company contract any debts, no matter how large, 
every member is liable, if his fellow-members turn 
out unable to bear their proportions, to pay the whole 
of these debts to the extent of his fortune, a result 
which has frequently been ruinous to the richer mem- 
bers; whereas if the company is limited, each member 
can in no event be called upon to pay more than he 
expressly guaranteed. A company may be registered 
in one of three forms: 1, as a company limited by 
shares, where the liability of each member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on the shares; 2, as a company 
limited by guarantee, where the liability of each 
member \b limited to such amount as he undertakes 
in the memorandum of association to contribute to 
the assets of the company if it should be wound up; 
and 3, an tmlimited company, where there is no 
limit to the liability of the members. In the first 
two cases the word ' limited' must be added to the 
name of the company, and the amount of capital, 
object, place of business, and declaration of the limit 
or the amount of guarantee must be entered in the 
memorandum of association, which must be accom- 
panied by articles of association providing for the 
internal management of the company. An annual 
list of members must be forwarded to the registrar 
of joint-stock companies, an official appointed by the 
board of trade; and there must be at least one office 
for registration in each of the three kingdoms. This 
annual Ust is to be open to inspection. A general 
meeting of the company must be held at least once 
a year. No company is to carry on business when 
the number of members is less than seven. Some 
companies, such as insurance, limited banking, de- 
posit, provident, or benefit societies, must each year 
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make out and sospend in their offices a statement of 
their debts and assets. For a falsification of books 
or accounts an imprisonment of two years with hard 
labour is provided. The court has power to assess 
damages against delinquent directors and other offi- 
cers for any breach of trust or misapplication of the 
funds; and notwithstanding the offence is one for 
which the offender b criminally liable, he may be 
ordered to pay a sum towards the assets of the com- 
pany by way of compensation for his misconduct. 
A company may be wound up whenever it passes 
a special resolution to that effect ; also whenever it 
does not commence business within a twelvemonth 
after incorporation, or if it suspends its business for 
a whole year; also whenever its members are reduced 
to less than seven ; whenever it is unable to pay its 
debts ; and lastly, whenever the court thinks it just 
and equitable that it should be wound up. 

Joint-stock companies are of comparatively modem 
origin, and they can exist with a chance of success 
only in communities of good business notions and 
habits, where there is an intelligent spirit of enter- 
prise, and that degree of mutual confidence which 
can give stability to the undertaking. We find accor- 
dingly that Britain has taken the lead in associations 
of this nature, which have now, however, attained a 
considerable development in the Netherlands and the 
United States. In several of the American states 
there are no such associations as joint- stock compan- 
ies, as distinguished from corporations, but provision 
has been legally made for the establishment of com- 
panies of a like nature, by modifying the general prin- 
ciples relating to corporations in regard to the per- 
sonal liabilities of the members. It should be always 
borne in mind that scrupulous care i3 necessary in 
making investments in joint-stock shares, as it too 
frequently happens that in periods of ease in the 
money market scheming speculators devise projects 
of this kind, and by holding out specious views of 
immense profits, induce unwary capitalists to take 
shares ; the result is a collapse of the company, and 
loss to all concerned, except the projectors. An in- 
dividual who manages his own business reaps all the 
advantage derivable from skill, industry, and econ- 
omy; but the agents, and even directors of joint- 
stock companies labour in most cases directly for 
the interests of others, and have not the same power- 
ful motives to act with energy, economy, and caution. 
Hence the different success of associations whose 
affairs can be managed on a nearly uniform plan, 
such as dock, gas, water, railway, banking and as- 
surance companies, and those whose business does 
not admit of being reduced to a regular plan, and 
where much must be left to the discretion of the 
staff of the company. All purely trading joint-stock 
associations are of this latter class, and are generally 
unable to compete with the establishments of private 
adventurers. They cannot subject their agents to 
any effectual responsibility; the shareholders them- 
selves often act with reckless imprudence, asking no 
Suestions as long as they receive satisfactory divi- 
ends, an indifference which leads at times to disas- 
trous results. 

JOINT TENANTS are those that hold lands or 
tenements, or other property, as goods and chattels, 
by one title, without partition. The creation of an 
estate in joint tenancy depends on the wording of 
the deed or devise by which the tenant claims title, 
and cannot arise by act of law. If any estate be 
given to a plurality of persons without adding any 
restrictive, exclusive, or explanatory words, this makes 
them immediately joint tenants in fee of the lands. 
If there be two joint tenants, and one release the 
other, this passes a fee without the word heirs. 
Joint tenants may make partition, llie one party 



may compel the other to make partition, which mtut 
be by deed ; that is to say, all the parties mnst by 
deed actually convey and assure to each other the 
several estates whidi they are to take and enjoy 
severally and separately. Joint tenants must jaintty 
implead and be jointly impleaded with othen. If 
one joint tenant refuse to join in an action he may 
be summoned and severed ; but if the person aevered 
die the writ abates in real actions, but not in per- 
sonal and mixed actions. In a joint tenancy the last 
survivor takes the whole, as if the estate had been 
given to him only, unless any of his companions have 
conveyed away their shares by deed. In the United 
States the hiw is substantially the same as in Eng- 
land, but it has been the policy of the Americaa 
legislature to convert estates, which in England 
would by legal construction be deemed joint tenan- 
cies, into tenancies in common. 

JOINTURE, in English law, a provioion for the 
wife, to take effect in profit or possession on the 
husband's death. If a jointure be made to a woxnaa 
after marriage she may after the husband's death 
either accept it or claim her dower at common lav, 
as she was not capable of consenting to it daring 
coverture. A jointure is not forfeited by the adul- 
tery of the wife as dower is. If it be created otit 
of the estate before marriage the husband cannot 
sell the estate to defeat the jointure. The jointure 
must continue for the wife's life at least, and must 
be given to the wife herself, not merely to trustees 
for her; and it must be expressed to be made in 
satisfaction of her whole dower. In Scotch law the 
word jointure is also used to signify a provision made 
to a widow, consisting either of an annuity, or of 
a life-rent assignation of rents, or of a life-rent of 
lands. In American law, while the main, features 
of the English law are retained, in many of the 
states it has been frequently modified by statute. 
The statutes of the several states must be specially 
consulted on this subject, as they differ in some im- 
portant respects. 

JOINVILLE, Jean, Siedr de, one of the first 
important historians of the French, was bom about 
1223, of one of the oldest families of Champagne, 
and early entered the service of Thibaut, long of 
Navarre. He afterwards resolved to accompany 
Louis IX. on his crusade; and after pledging hu 
estates to meet the expenses of the expedition raised 
a troop of nine knights and 700 armed soldiers, and 
took shipping with that monarch at Marseilles (12 It;). 
After arriving at the Isle of Cyprus, findin^^ be had 
not the means of paying his troop, he offered himself 
and it to the king, and was accepted. Ho rose high 
in favour with I^uis, shared his captivity, returned 
with him to France in 1254, and spent much of his 
time at court. He was, however, very averse to 
undertake a second crusade ; and when Louis under- 
took it in 1269 he excused himself from attending 
him on the ground that he had been ruined by the 
first. His Histoire de St. Louis, which is one of the 
most valuable literary productions of the middle ages^ 
has been often reprinted. He died about 1318. 

JOLIBA. See Niger, 

JOLLY-BOAT. See Boat. 

JOMELLI, NiccoLO, a musical composer, bora 
1714 at Avellino or Aversa, in Naples. He first 
studied at Naples, under Feo, and afterwards under 
Martini at Bologna. At first he composed ballets — 
a sort of music then so little esteemed in Italy that 
he did not own himself the author of his first comic 
opera (L'Errore Amoroso), but gave it to the world 
under the name of Valentino, a master of not much 
reputation. This opera, which he composed at the 
age of twenty-three for the new theatre at Naples, 
was crowned \vith great applause, by which he was 
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encoiir:^^ to continue his compositionB. In 1738 
be wrote his Odoardo, for the theatre of Florence, 
with 8tiU greater Buccess» which induced him in 
1740 to go to Borne. He now wrote, from 1740 to 
1748, fourteen operas for Borne, of which the Astia- 
oatte, IfigeniA, and Caio Miirio are particularly 
worthy of mention, in the latter of which the beau- 
tiful air Sposo, io vado a morir was received with 
the highest admiration. Besides these he composed 
several operas for Venice and other cities. He now 
received the place of chapel-master in St Peter's, 
and composed, besides several motettes, the psalm 
Benedictos Dcnninus Deus Israel, the music of which 
is a master-piece. The Duke of Wttrtemberg then 
engaged him in his service, and Jomelli went to 
Stuttgart, where he remained from 1748 to 1765, 
enjoying the highest distinction, and exercising great 
inlluence on German music. When he return^ to 
Italy John V., king of Portugal, invited him to his 
court. Although h» declined this invitation he com- 
posed a considerable number of operas for the king, 
and sent him copies of all his stibsequent worlu. 
He afterwards composed two operas in Kome, both 
of whidi were unsuooessfuL He then removed to 
Naples, where he met with no better success; and 
August 28, 1774, he died of apoplexy, produced, as 
if supposed, by chagrin at the ill reception of his 
own operas. His Bequiem and Miserere are particu- 
larly celebrated. 

JOMINI, HxNBT, Babok, a distinguished soldier 
and military historian, was bom at Payeme, canton 
of Vaud, Switzerland, March, 1779. He first served 
in the troops of his own country, but on the subjuga- 
tion of Switzerland by Menard and Brune he went 
to Paris, and after having given a few yean to com- 
mercial purauits joined 5ie French army with the 
rank of major in 1804, and was soon promoted to a 
colonelcy. He accompanied Marshal Ney to Ger- 
many in 1805-7 and to Spain in 1808 in the 
capacity first of aide-de-camp, then of chief staff- 
officer. Meanwhile he employed his pen in several 
political and military essays: as early as 1805 he had 
presented to Napoleon the first edition of one of his 
chief works, Traits des grandes operations militaires, 
Ac., in which the wars of Frederick the Great are 
described and compared with those of the revolution. 
Some misunderstanding having arisen between him 
sod his commander he was dismissed from his post. 
He wished to enter the Bussian service, but Napoleon 
would not allow him to throw off his allegiance. He 
wai offered the alternatives of imprisonment or the 
rank of general, and accepted reluctantly the latter. 
In 1812 he was appointed governor of Wilna, and 
subsequently of Smolensk, and was of great service 
to the Frendi army in the latter part of its disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. After the battle of Liitzen in 
1813 he resumed his duties as chief staff-officer of 
Key, and so distinguished himself at the battle of 
Bautzen that his commander asked for him the grade 
of general of division. Not only was this reoommenda- 
tioo overlooked by Berthier, who was unfriendly to 
him, but his name was struck out of the promotion 
lilt, and he was arrested on some trivial charge. 
Thii he deeply resented; and after the anmstice of 
Pliswitz he repaired to the head-quarters of the 
Buanan emperor, who at once appointed him bin 
aide-de-camp. He declined taking any active part 
in the operations of the allies against France. In 
1815 he accompanied the emperor to Paris, and tried, 
Irat in vain, to save Ney's life. He served in the 
war against Turkey (1828), and in 1830 organized 
the Bossian milituy academy. He then retired to 
Bnusels, but hastened to St Petersburg on the 
outbreak of the Crimean war. He took no active 
pirt in the struggle^ and soon returned to Brussels. 



He died at Passy in 1869. Some of his most 
important works are Principes de la Strat^gie (three 
vols. 8vo, Paris, 1818); Vie politique et militaire de 
NapolA)n (four vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827); Pr^is de 
I'art de Guerre (fifth edition, Paris, 1838); &o. 

JONAH (Hebrew, signifying rfoiv), one of the 
minor prophets, son of Amittai, and according to 
2 Kings xiv. 25 a contemporary of Jeroboam II., 
was bom at Gath-Hepher, in Galilee. In the book 
which bears his name it is related that he received 
a command from God to go and prophesy against 
Nineveh; but he fied to Joppa, and embarked for 
Tarshish, either Tartessus in Spain, or more probably 
Tarsus in Cilicia. The vessel being tossed by a 
storm it was concluded to draw lots in order to deter- 
mine who was the cause of the tempest The lot 
fell upon Jonah, who was thrown overboard by his 
own request because he had been disobedient to 
God, but was swallowed by a large fish (according to 
the ancient commentators a whale, according to 
modems a shark). After he had remained three 
days and nights in the belly of the fish the Lord 
spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah on dry 
land. He now went to Nineveh, and prophesied its 
destraction; but the king and people having repented 
Nineveh was spared. Jonah, angry at this, went 
out of the city, and God made a gourd grow up over 
him, which was a shade to him. He then sent a 
worm, which smote the gourd so that it died in one 
night. Jonah was angry at this also; but God 
showed him the foolishness of being angry at the 
destruction of a gourd and yet demanding the de- 
struction of a city in which were 120,000 innocent 
children. Jonah's grave is shown at Mosul, the 
ancient Nineveh, and also at Gath. Some critics 
maintain that the book was not written by Jonah 
himself, but is a collection of traditions made after 
the destruction of Nineveh. Some rationalists con- 
sider it merely as an allegorical poem. The story of 
Jonah is also known to the MoluJnmedans, according 
to whom he embarked after bis prophecy at Nineveli 
and remained forty days in the belly of the fish. 
The prayer of the prophet in this situation is con- 
sidered one of the most efficacious in the Koran. 

JONAS, Justus, one of the most active pro- 
moters of the Beformation, was bom in 1493 at 
Nordbausen, in Thuringio, became in 1521 professor 
of theology and provost at Wittemberg, and distin- 
guished himself by his exertions in the removal of 
abuses. He accompanied Luther to the diet at 
Worms, assisted him in translating the Old Testa- 
ment, took part in the Marburg Conference as well 
as in drawing u]) the so-called articles of Torgau, 
and was present at the Diet of Augsburg. He Uke- 
wise did good service by his own writings, and the 
translation of those of others, more especially by 
publishing several of Luther's productions and Me- 
lanchthon's Apology for the Augsburg Confession in 
German. He was afterwards superintendent, first in 
Halle and afterwards in Coburg. Tlie latter situa- 
tion he held till his death at Eisfeld in 1555. 

JONATHAN, or Bbother Jonathan, the nick- 
name given to the Americans of the United States 
collectively by the British, probably on account 
of the frequency of this name among the early 
Americans. 

JONES, Inigo, the reviver of classical architec- 
ture in England in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of London, where his 
father was a cloth- worker, and was bora about 1572. 
Destined for a mechanical employment, his talents 
attracted the notice of the Earl of Arundel and of 
William, earl of Pembroke, the latter of whom sup- 
plied him with the means of visiting Italy for the 
purpose of studying landscape-painting. He went 
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to Venice, where the works of Palladio inspired liim 
"with a taste for the art of architecture, in which he 
rose to great eminence. His reputation procured 
him the post of first architect to Christian IV., 
king of Denmark, who, visiting his brother-in-law, 
James I., in 1G06, brought Jones with him to Eng- 
land. He was induced t# remain, and was appointed 
architect to the queen, and subsequently to Henry, 
prince of Wales. After the death of the prince he 
again visited Italy, and remained there some years. 
During this interval he extended his knowledge and 
improved his taste from the examination of the models 
of ancient and modern art. The banqueting house 
at Whitehall (intended as an adjunct to a magnificent 
palace) is a monimaent of his skill and science. At 
Winchester Cathedral, a Gothic building, he erected 
a screen in the style of classic antiquity. Like his 
successor Wren he seems not to have duly appreciated 
the peculiar character and distinctive beauties of the 
pointed style of building, of which so many fine 
specimens remain in the ecclesiastical structures of 
the middle ages in Britain, France, and Germany. 
He built the front of Wilton House, in Wiltshire, 
for Philip, earl of Pembroke, and was much employed 
by the court and by many of the nobility and gentry, 
so that he realized a handsome fortune. His talents 
were often put in requisition for the purpose of 
designing the scenery and decorations for masks — a 
species of dramatic entertainment fashionable in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. In these 
pieces the dialogues and songs were composed by 
Ben Jonson, who quarrelled with Jones, and abused 
him in epigrams and satires. ITie enmity of the 
poet was not the only misfortune to which the archi- 
tect was exposed. Being a Roman Catholic, and 
a partisan of royalty, he suffered in the civil war, 
and in 1C46 was forced to pay a fine of £545 as a 
malignant or cavalier. The ruin of the royal cause 
and the death of the king distressed him greatly; 
and at length, worn down by sorrow and suffering, 
he died, June 21, 1G52. As an author he is known 
by a work relative to that curious monument of 
former ages, Stouehenge, on Salisbury Plain, pub- 
lished after his death by his son-in-law, Mr. Webb. 
The object of this treatise, composed by the com- 
mand of King James I., is to prove that Stonehenge 
was erected by the Romans, and was a hypsethral 
temple dedicated to the god Coelus. A collection of 
the architectural designs of Inigo Jones was published 
by Kent in 1727 and 1744, and others more recently 
by Ware and by Leoni. 

JONES, JoEiN Paul, a commander in the Ameri- 
can naval service, was bom at AilM^dand, Kirkcud- 
bright, in Scotland, July 6, 1747. His father, whose 
name was Jolm Paul, was gardener to the Earl of 
Selkirk. At the age of twelve he was bound appren- 
tice to a merchant of Whitehaven, in the American 
trade. His first voyage was to Virginia, where his 
elder brother was established as a planter. He was 
then engaged for some time in the slave-trade, but 
cjuittcd it in disgust, and returned to Scotland in 
JlCtb. Jones was afterwards in command of the 
Metsj/f of London, and remained some time in the 
W'est Indies, engaged in commercial pursuits and 
speculations, by which it is said he realized a hand- 
Kome fortune. In 1773 he was residing in Virginia, 
arranging the affairs of his brother, who had died 
intestate and childless, and about this time took the 
name of Jones. On the commencement of the struggle 
between the colonies and mother country he offered 
his services to the former, and was aj)pointed first 
lieutenant to the Alfred^ and soon after to the com- 
mand of the Proiidcncft mounting twelve four-poun- 
ders, with a complement of seventy men, in which, 
"uising from the Bermudas to the Gut of Canso, he- 



made sixteen prizes in little more than six vreeli.^. 
In May, 1777, he went to France, where the Ameri- 
can commissioners, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, ap- 
pointed him to the command of the Jlanrjer, with 
discretion to cruise where he pleased. With thi^ 
single ship he set sail 10th April, 177S, and kept thr. 
whole coast of Scotland, and part of that of England, 
for some time in a state of alarm, and made a desctn; 
at Whitehaven, where he surprised and took tw.. 
forts, with thirty pieces of cannon, and set lire to th» 
ship})ing. In this attack the house of the Earl oi 
Selkirk was plundered, and the family plate carrie<J 
off, but was afterwards restored by Jones. He set 
out from St. Croix on a second cruise with a squad- 
ron of seven sail. The principal occurrence of this 
cruise was the capture of the British ship of war 
Serapis, after a bloody and desperate engagement oil 
Flamborough Head, September 23, 1779. The sen- 
sation produced by this victory was unexampled, and 
his reception at Paris, whither he went on the invi- 
tation of Franklin, was of the most flattering kind. 
The king presented him with a gold sword, and in- 
vested him with the military order of merit. On his 
return to America in 1781 Congress highly compli- 
mented him for his zeal, prudence, and intrepidity, 
and voted him a gold medal. He subsequently went 
on board the French fleet, where he remained until 
the conclusion of peace. He then went to Paris a^ 
agent for prize-money, and while there joined in a 
plan to establish a fur trade between the north-west 
coast of America and China, in conjimction with 
John Ledyard. He afterwards was invited into thf- 
Russian service, with the rank of rear-admiral, but 
owing to a quarrel with the admiral (the Prince t-f 
Nassiiu) and intrigues at court, soon retired from the 
service, being promised a pension, which was never 
paid. He returned to Paris, where he gradually 
sunk into povertv, neglect, and ill health, until his 
death, July 18, 1792. 

JONES, Owen, a distinguished artist and architect, 
was bom in Wales in 1809, and showing an early 
inclination for art, was articled to Lewis Vulliamy, a 
well-known architect and ornamentlst. After havini^ 
studied for some time under this artist Jones set out 
upon a tour which lasted nearly four years, and which 
was extended to Turkey and Egypt. In 1834 we 
find him at Granada in company with Jules Goury, 
an able French student in his own line. They com- 
menced collecting the material for the work on the 
Alham bra, which has since become universally famous. 
Goury having died, the publication was undertaken 
by Jones, who devoted himself entirely to the task, 
not only of drawing the details, &c., but of printing 
in colours and gold the plates when they were pre- 
pared. The work, under the title of Plaina, Sections 
and Details of the Alhambra, appeared in parts, the 
issue of which began in 1836, and was completed in 
1845, and included a historical notice by Pascoal dc 
Gayangos, an accomplished scholar and antiquary. 
In 1842 Jones published his Designs for Mosaic and 
Tesselated Pavements, and in 1840 the Polychromatic 
Ornament of Italy, comprising examples of frescoes 
and decorative works of the sixteenth century. He 
had previously prepared a plan for the decoration of 
the pavements of the Houses of Parliament, which 
attracted much attention at the time. He was ap- 
pointed a sui>erintendent of the works for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and took an active part in the 
decoration and arrangement of the building. The 
principles of decorative design associated with his 
name were first comprehensively set forth in his essay, 
An Attempt to Define the Principles which Regulate 
the Employment of Colour in Decorative Ana, and 
subsequently in lectures dclivere<i before the pubhc 
at various places. In 1852 he was i^pointed director 
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for the decoration of the Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
and visited moot of the prominent examples of ancient 
decoration which exist on the Continent in order to 
collect the series of casts and other works of art now 
exhibited in that palace. He designed the decora- 
tions for the Egyptian, Greek and Koman, and Al- 
hambra Courts, and superintended the decoration of 
the whole boilding. In 1856 his Grammar c^ Orna- 
ment was published, and it still remains a text-book 
of examples, if not of principles. In 1864 appeared 
1001 Initial Letters, siui the same year 704 Mono- 
grams. His last important work was his Examples 
of Chinese Ornament (1867). Besides these pnblioa- 
tioos he made a considerable number of ornamental 
designs tar many new woiks published by Longmans 
and Co., and others. He died in IxAdon, 19th April, 
1874. 

JONES, Sm William, an eminent lawyer and 
aco(»npl!shed sdiolar, was bom in London, September 
20, 1746. He lost his father when only three years 
of age, and the care of his education fell on his 
mother, a lady of imoomman endowments. At the 
close of his seyenth year he was placed at Harrow, 
and in 1764 he entered UniTecsity College, Oxford. 
He accepted, in 1765, the office of tutor to Lord Al- 
thorp, afterwards Earl Spencer; and some time after, 
he obtained a fellowship alsa This tutorshq) he 
held until 1770, when he entered himself as a law 
student in the Temple. Previously to this time 
he had made two tours on the Continent, and had 
translated into French a Persian life of Nadir Shah. 
On the appearance of the life and woxks of Z<nx>- 
aster, by Anquetil du Perron, he vindicated the 
UniTersity of Oxf(»d, which had been attacked by 
that writer, in an able pamphlet in the French 
language, which he wrote wi^ great elegance. In 
1771 he published an excellent grammar oi the 
Persian language, a nintii edition of which, revised 
by Professor Lee, appeared in 1828. He also pub- 
hihed, in 1772, a small collection of poems, chiefly 
from the poets of Asia, and was the same year elected 
a fellow of the Boyal Society. In 1774 appeared 
his woik Poeseos Asiatictti Commentariorum, Libri 
Sex, containing commentaries on Asiatic poetry in 
general, with metrical specimens in Latin and English. 
He was soon after called to the bar, and in 1776 
made a commissioner of bankrupts. In 1778 appeared 
his translation of the Orations of Isseus, with a pre- 
fatory discourse, notes, and commentary. He rapidly 
sdvanced in professional reputation, although hiis 
ooodenmation of the war with America stood in the 
way of his progress to 1^^ honoursw The tumults 
of 17S0 induced him to write a pamphlet on the 
Legal Mode of suppressinf Biots; and in the follow- 
ing winter he completed a translation from the 
Anbic of seven poems, known as the MoalUkat, or 
*siapended,' fram being hung up in tiie temple at 
Hecc^ These pursuits did not prevent his writing 
sa Essay on the Law of Biulments. In 1782 he 
drew up a Dialogue between a Farmer and a Country 
Gentleman on ^e Princqiles of Government; for the 
publication of which the Dean of St. Asaph, after- 
vards his brother-in-law, had a bill of indictment 
preferred against him for sedition. Upon this event 
he sent a letter to Lord Kenyon, then chief-justice 
d Chester, owning himself the author, and defending 
his positions. On the accession of tibe Shelbume 
sdministration, through the influence of Lord Ash- 
horton, he obtained the i^pointment of judge in the 
sopreme court of judicature, Bengal, to whi(£ he was 
nommated in March, 1783, and knighted. He arrived 
at CalcutU in September, 1783. Here he established 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, for inquiring into the his- 
tory and antiquitiefl, the arts, sdenees, and literature 
of Asia^ and he was the first president of the society. 



He then applied himself with ardour to the study of 
the Sanskrit, and his health soon suffering from the 
climate he took a journey through tiie district of 
Benares, during which cessation of public duties he 
composed a tale in verse called the Enchanted Fruit, 
or tiie Hindu Wife, and a Treatise on the Crods of 
Greece, Italy, and India. In 1785 a periodical work, 
entitled the Asiatic Miscellany, was begun at Cal- 
cutta, to which he communicated several poetical 
compositions of the minor kind; among which were 
nine hymns, addressed to as many Hindu deities. 
He next employed his active mind in planning the 
compilation of a complete digest of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws, with a view to the better ad- 
ministration of justice among the natives. This work 
he did not live to finish, but its subsequent accom- 
plishment was entirely owing to his reconmiendation 
and primary labours. His object in this instance 
was to secure a due attention to the rights of the 
natives; and he showed himself equally jealous (^ 
those of the British inhabitants, by opposing an 
attempt to supersede the trial by jury. The publi- 
cation of the Asiatic Beeearches, or memoirs of the 
society to which he had given birth, also engrossed 
much of his attention; and he enriched them himself 
with a number of curious and interesting papers. In 
1789 he gave to the world the translation of the 
ancient Indian drama by Kftliddsa, entitled S'dkunt^ 
His translation of the Ordinances of Manu, the fa- 
mous Indian legislator, appeared early in 1794, and 
is very interesting to the student of ancient manners 
and opinions. He was seized, in April, 1794, at 
Calcutta, with an inflammation of the liver, which 
terminated lus life on the 27th of the same month, 
in the forty-eightii year of his sge. Few men have 
died more respected and regrett^ than this amiable 
man and eminent scholar, who, as a linguist, was 
among the most eminent of his time. The directors 
of the East India Company voted him a monument 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and a statue in Bengal A 
splendid edition of his works, in six vols. 4to, 1799, 
was published by Lady Jones, who also placed a fine 
marble statue of him, executed by Flaxman, in the 
anti-chamber of University College, Oxford. 

JONGLEURS. See Juoolirs. 

JONKOPING, a town of Sweden, capital of the 
Ian of same name, at the southern extiremity of Lake 
Wetter, on a tongue of land interposed between that 
lake and Lakes Bock and Munk, 83 miles B.N.E. oi 
Gottenburg. It lies so low that part of it is pro- 
tected by embankments from inundation. It is in 
general weU built, having substantial-looking houses 
and wide streets; and contains a handsome diurch, go- 
vernor's residence, town-house, theatre, and grammar- 
schooL It also has manufactures of cards and to- 
bacco; and a haven in the Munk Lake, at which the 
trade, formerly important, has been greaUy increased 
by the completion of the Gota CanaL In tiie vicinity 
ai« the mineral springs of Lindal and MaredaL 
Pop. (1880). 16,147. 

JONQUIL (French, jonquilU), a bulbous plant of 
the genus Narcis&us {N. JonquUla)^ allied to the daf- 
fodil It has long lily -like leaves, and spikes of 
yellow or white fragrant flowers. It is a native of 
the south of Europe, and one of the most common 
bulbous plants in our flower borders. The sweet- 
scented jonquil, likewise a native of southern Europe, 
is also generally cultivated. Perfumed waters are 
obtained from jonquil flowers. 

JONSON, Ben, or Benjajon, a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, the contemporary and friend of Shakspere. 
He was, according to Drummond of Hawthomden, 
the posthiunous son of a clergyman, who had suffered 
considerable privations for lus religious opinions, and 
was bom June 11, 1574, at Westminster, though 
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another authority gives Warwickshire. He was 
placed at the Westminster grammar-school, under 
Camden, at an early age; till his mother being married 
again to a person who held the humble occupation of 
a bricklayer, young Ben, as he was familiarly called, 
was taken home abruptly by his step-father, and 
employed by him as an assist nt in his trade. The 
researches of P. Cunningham and J. Payne Collier 
throw, however, considerable doubt on his mother's 
second marriage, and on details of his own early bio- 
graphy. The ardent spirit of the future poet, it is 
said, revolted against his condition; he fled from 
home, and entered the army as a private soldier, in 
which capacity he served with much commendation 
from his officers on the score of personal courage 
during a campaign in Holland. Ketuming to Eng- 
land, he quitted the service, and although lus 
straitened circumstances threw in his way obstacles 
of no common magnitude, he determined to apply 
himself to literary pursuits. With this view he con- 
trived to enter himself of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; but his failing resources prohibited him from 
continuing long at the university. He went to Lon- 
don and commenced at once author and actor by 
profession — two callings then frequently combined. 
His progress as a performer was not rapid, and be- 
fore he could make any great impression in his favour, 
he had the misfortune to kill a brother actor in a 
duel, for which he was imprisoned, and narrowly 
•escaped with life. During his confinement he is 
reported to have become, through the intervention 
•of a Roman Catholic priest, a convert to that com- 
munion, and to have remained so during a space of 
twelve years, when he resumed his former opinions. 
His first attempt at dramatic composition was in 
1698, when his JEvery Man in his Humour, still con- 
sidered a standard piece, was printed; and from this 
period he seems to have produced a play annually 
for several years, besides writing, occasionally, masks 
and interludes for the entertainment of the court. 
The favour he had enjoyed there was not, however, 
sufficient to protect him from the consequences of a 
severe and imprudent satire on the Scottish nation, 
in a dramatic piece, which he wrote in conjunction 
with Marston and Chapman, entitled Eastward Ho ! 
The anger of the favourites of James I. was at once 
drawn upon his head by this unfortunate sally; he 
was a second time committed to prison, and only a 
timely submission saved his nose and ears, which he 
was condemned to lose in the pillory as a libeller. 
By his address, however, he soon contrived to rein- 
state himself in the favour of a monarch to whose 
pleasures the effusions of his muse had become neces- 
sary ; and for the remainder of that reign he continued 
in high favour as a kind of superintendent of the 
court revels. After a tour through France, in 1613, 
in the progress of which, with his usual recklessness, 
he affronted Cardinal Du Perron, he returned to Eng- 
land, and afterwards obtained thp honorary degree 
of A.M. from the University of Oxford. On the 
death of the poet laureate Jonson was appointed his 
successor, and the salary of 100 marks, attached to 
that post, was, on his petition, raised to the siun of 
£100 by Charles I. But neither this addition to his 
income, nor a subsequent gratuity from the same 
royal source, could save him from the consequences 
of pecimiary improvidence. Much of his time and 
money was spent at the Apollo and the Mermaid 
Taverns, feasting and being feasted by the gay liter- 
ary circle of the time; drinking deep potations and en- 
gaging in many wit combats with Shakspere, whose 
brilliant and delicate wit was too much for the heavy 
saturnine humour of Jonson. An attack of palsy at 
length carried him off, Aug. 6, 1637. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where a monument was 



erected to his memory bearing the inacriptkm '0 
rare Ben Jonson.' Jonson's best dramas are his Al- 
chymist, Epiooene,and Volpone, which, besides bcin^ 
admirable as to plot and development, exhibit traiti 
of pungent humour, strong conception, and powerful 
discrimination. The remainder of his drunas sre 
inferior. His tragedies of Sejanus and Catiline are 
too learned and declamatory either for the dosei or 
the stage, and a great portion of his comedy is low, 
forced, and unnatural Contrary to Shflkkspere, be 
deals rather in passing manners and eccentricities 
than in general nature, but supplies a good notioo of 
the follies of his times. His poetry is occasionaUy 
illuminated by vigorous and pleasing passages^ and a 
few of his short pieces, poems, and especially the 
Hymn from Cynthia's Bevels, his epitaph on the 
Countess of Pembroke, and some of his songs and 
Underwoods are excellent. Besides his dramatic and 
poetical productions, he was the anthor of a Tariety 
of miscellaneous works, among which are an English 
Gnunmar, Discoveries, &c. Several editions of his 
works have been published, the most complete of 
which is that by Mr. Gifford, in nine vols. 8vo; a lat««- 
edition, edited by Barry Cornwall, was published by 
Moxon in one voL royid 8vo (3d edit. 1S53). 

JOODPORE. See Jodhpub. 

JOPPA. See Jaffa. 

JOEDAENS, Jakob, an eminent historical and 
portrait painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1594. He 
studied imder his father-in-law. Van Oort, and then 
under Kubens. His pictiures, which are numerous, 
and to be found in most European collections, an* 
executed with correctness and brilliancy, but want 
taste and elegance of design. He died in 167S. 

JORDAN (Hebrew, Uay- Yarden, Arabic, Shenai- 
d'Kebir\ a river of Turkey-in-Asia, in the pashalie 
of Damascus, and from the frequency with which it 
is mentioned in Sacred Scripture as the scene of 
numerous remarkable events in the history of th<* 
Jews, one of the most celebrated rivers in the worid. 
It rises from several sources on the southern declivity 
of Mount Libanus and on Mount Hermon, imiting 
in Bahr el-Hddeh, or the waters of Merom. From 
this point it flows at first with a rapid current in a 
narrow bed, about 80 feet broad and 4 feet deep, but 
subsequently it becomes more sluggish; about 24 
miles below El-Hddeh it is crossed by a bridge, called 
Jisio Ben^t Yak6b (Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob), 
of Saracenic construction, built after the Crusades, 
probably in connection with the caravan route from 
Egypt to Damascus. After a southerly course of about 
10 miles it expands into Lake Tiberias. Shortly 
after leaving the south end of this lake it receives 
the Yarmak on the left, and enters a broad valley or 
ghx)r, called in the Bible 'the plain;' and continuing^ 
a southerly but singularly crooked course of about 70 
miles direct distance, or 200 including windings, falls 
into the north end of the Dead Sea, ha\'ing received 
the Zerka^ also on the left, and numerous smaller 
affluents. The upper part of the valley of the Jordan 
is hilly, arid, and barren, but it soon becomes more 
level and fertile; and as it approaches the Zerka it 
becomes well cultivated and beautiful. Excepting 
in the upper part it is populous. The river is muddy 
and full of small fish. In the dry season it is shallow, 
numerous places occurring where it may be crossed 
on the stones without the feet being wet; but in 
some places it is much deeper, with banks 20 feet 
high. At its mouth it is about ISO yards broad and 
about 3 feet deep. It is subject to great inundations 
during the winter season. It is crossed by numerous 
weirs, which divert the water for the purposes of irriga- 
tion; and its course is interspersed with many i■^^^»/^^^ 
and encumbered by twenty -seven threatening, besides 
many lesser rapids. It is a dark-coloured, rapid 
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ftream (rxeybig from 2 to 8 milefl an hour). The 
▼allej of the JordAu forms one of the most remark- 
able depressioDfl in the world, belnsf* wholly below 
the level of the sea^ The Lake of Tiberias, at its 
north end, is 328 feet, and the Dead Sea, at its other 
end, is 1312 feet below sea-leveL The Jordan was 
cnMoed over against Jericho by the Israelites under 
Joehoa, as the first step to the occupation of the pro- 
mised land, when the waters were stayed in tueir 
oourse, and the tribes passed over dry-shod. Near 
this place John the Bi^ptist commenced his ministra- 
tians; and it is supposed that it was at a ford some 
way above the jum^on of the Zerka that onr Lord 
was baptized. 

JORNANDES (properly Jardanet), by birth an 
Alan, or both of Alan and Gothic descent^ lived 
under the Emperor Justinian, was at first a notary, 
but afterwards took the monastic vows, and is said 
(o have been appointed bishop of some Italian city, 
pst>bably Ravenna or Croton. His De Gretarum 
Origine et Rebus Grestis, and his chronicle De "Reg- 
oorum et Temporum Suooessione, are of much value, 
though written in barbarous Latin, and often inaccu- 
rate as to dates, places, and persons. The first work 
is a short compendium of the most important events 
in history from the creation down to the year 552 A.D., 
copied partly from the Epitome of Florus; the second 
is a much more important work, is confessedly an 
abridgment of Cassiodorus. They are ocmtained in 
Mnratori*s Script. Rerum ItaUcarum. 

JORTIN, John, D.D., an eminent scholar and 
divines, was bom of French Protestant parents in 
London, in 169S, and was educated at Cambridge. 
Here, under the instruction of Dr. Thirlby, he 
acquired so high a character for learning and acute- 
neas, that he was recommended by his tutor to Pope, 
to extract the notes from Eustathius, to print with 
his translation of the Hiad. He took orders in 1724, 
and he served a chapel of ease to the parish of St. 
Giles in the Fields. In 1731, in conjunction with 
sosne learned coadjutors, he gave to ^e world 
Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, Ancient 
and Modem (two volimies Svo); and in 1751 ap- 
peared the first volume of his Remarks upon Eccle- 
siastical History, <d which four volumes more were 
published in 1752 and 1754, and two more after his 
death in 1773. In 1755 he published Six Disserta- 
tions upon Various Subjects. In 1758 he published 
his Life of Erasmus (4to) ; in 1760 another 4to volume, 
entitled Remarks upon the Works of Erasmus. In 
1762 he received the living of Kensington, the duties 
of which he performed for the remainder of his life. 
In 1764 ho was made Archdeacon of London^ and 
died August 20, 1770. Besides the works abeady 
mentionMi, Dr. Jortin was the author of Remarks 
upon Spenser (1734, 8vo); Remarks on Seneca; 
Xietters on the Music of the Ancients; Lusus Poetici, 
a volume of Latin poems ; and other miscellaneous pro- 
ductions, published in two volumes. Seven volumes 
of his Seimons and Chaiges were also published after 
his death, in 1771 and 1772. 

JORULLO, XoBDLLO, or JoBUTO, a volcano of 
Mexico, in the department of Michoacan, 160 miles 
south* west of Mexico; 80 miles distant from the 
Pacific. Though the rocks of the region must have 
been produced by igneous action, the district had 
continued undisturbed from the discovery of the 
New World, and the plain of Malpais, from which 
Jorullo rises, was covered by fertile fields, and 
watered by the Cuitimba and San Pedra This 
state of tranouillity was suddenly disturbed in June, 
1759, by hollow sounds, succeeded by earthquakes. 
These had continued for two months, when, in the 
night of September 28th to 29th, flames burst forth 
frosn the gromid» and fragments of burning rocks 



were thrown up to prodigious heights. On the line 
of a chasm which had been made six volcanic concH. 
consisting of scoria and lava, were formed; Hm 
loftiest, to which the name of Jorullo has been given, 
was 1600 feet above the level of the plain. It con- 
tinued to send forth great streams of basaltic lava, 
containing fragments of granite, till February, 17G0. 
The ground, to the distance of nearly 2 leagues 
round the volcano, was thrown up so as to form a 
steep precipice round its margin of 30 to 35 feet in 
height. The total height of the volcano above the 
sea is about 4150 feet. There are but few signs of 
activity about the mountain now; vegetation has 
made great progress on the sides of the new hills; 
and the surrounding country, which had been deserted 
as uninhabitable, is again covered with luxuriant 
crops of sugar-cane and indigo. 

JOSEPH, one of the two sons of Jacob's favourite 
wife Rachel. His father's preference for him tempted 
him to assimie towards his elder brothers the part 
of a censor and informer, hardly a modest or pru- 
dent part to be taken by a youth of seventeen. 
Stung with envy and with the arrogance which they 
thought was displayed in his dreams, his brothers 
sold him to some Ishmaelitish slave -dealers, by 
whom he was sold to Potiphar, a distinguished 
officer in Egypt. The prudence and fidelity which 
he display ea in the service of his master ameli- 
orated his condition; but his refusal to comply with 
the unlawful desires of Potiphar's wife caused him 
to be thrown into prison, at her instigation. Yet, 
even here, Joseph was able to gain the confidenco 
oi the keeper; and the interpretation which ho 
gave to a dream of the king's butler, who was like- 
wise in prison, opened for him the way to a better 
fortune ; for, aiter the butler had been restored t(» 
favour, Pharaoh and his whole court were troubled 
by two dreams, which none of the scribes nor wise 
men of Egypt coidd interpret. The butler remem- 
bered the Hebrew boy who had given so hap)>y 
an interpretation to his own dream when in prison. 
Joseph was brought to court, and explained the king's 
dreams of seven fat and seven lean kine, and the two 
stalks of wheat. Seven years of abundance, extra- 
ordinary even for fruitful Egypt, were to be followed 
by seven years of still more extraordinary dearth. 
Joseph suggested wise measures for preserving the 
people from famine during the unproductive years 
which he had predicted, and Pharaoh committed to 
him the charge of carrying them into execution, and 
raised him to the position of vicegerent over Egypt, 
giving him the royal signet itself, a collar of gold, 
and causing him to ride in the second royal chariot. 
He received the name of Zaphnath Paaneah (revealer 
of secrets), and married Asenath, an Egyptian noble- 
man's daughter, by whom he had two sons bom dur- 
ing the seven years of plenty. In the years of 
famine his brothers came to buy com from the 
stores which he had collected in Egypt. Without 
making himself known to them he endeavoured, by 
some harsh treatment, to discover their thoughts, 
and to make them repent of the wrong they had done 
him. On their second visit, when, according to his 
instructions, they had brought his younger brother 
Benjamin, his feelings overcame him, and he disclosed 
himself to his brethren, and provided them and his 
father with lands in Egypt. He was now their 
benefactor, and therefore Jacob, in his last blessing, 
gave to his two sons equal rights with the other 
brothers, and the two tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim preserved the memory of Joseph among the 
Hebrews. He died at the age of 110 years, wrs 
embalmed and placed in a sarcophagus, to be finally 
buried according to his wish at Shechem, when ths 
Israelites were led out <d Egypt. 
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JOSEPH II., Gennan Emperor, son of Francis I. 
and Maria' Theresa^ was bom March 13, 1741. His 
education was carefully superintended by Prince 
Batthyani and Bartenstein, the secretary of state. 
On the outbreak of the Seven Years' war he wished 
to take a personal share in the struggle, but Maria 
Theresa withheld her permission. In 1 760 he married 
Elizabeth of Parma^ who died on her second confine- 
ment. He also lost his second wife, a Bavarian 
princess. He was elected King of the Romans in 
1764, and on the death of his father, 1765, Grerman 
Emperor. His mother decljired him co-regent in the 
hereditary states of the house of Austria, and gave 
him the command of the army; but the real authority 
remained in her hands. In the earlier part of hia 
reign he employed his time in travelling and becom- 
ing acquainted with his states. On one of these 
journeys, under the title of Ck>imt Falkenstein, he 
visited Frederick the Great in his camp at Neisse, 
August 25, 176S. In the following year the emperor, 
in his camp, received a visit from Frederick. In 
1777 Joseph made a journey to Paris, where he 
spent six weeks. At the end of this year the elector 
of Bavaria died, and the war of the Bavarian Succes- 
sion broke out between Prussia and Austria, to 
which Maria Theresa put an end, contrary to the 
wishes of her son, who was desirous of measuring 
himself in the field with his great adversary. In 
1780 Joseph came into the posse.-ision of full dominion 
over hia hereditary states. He allowed a greater 
freedom of the press, put an end to the connection 
between Home and the religious orders, diminished 
the pensions, placed the Jews on a better footing, 
abolished bondage, suppressed all nunneries, and 
many monasteries, particularly those in which there 
were no schools, or the sick were not taken care of, 
or the monks did not preach. In the spring of 1782 
Pope Pius VI. made a visit to Vienna. Joseph 
afterwards returned his visit at Rome, still continu- 
ing to suppress monasteries, so that in eight years 
the number of persons belonging to the different 
orders had sunk from 63,000 to 27,000. All branches 
of the government, public education, the police, the 
state of the clergy, and the peasantry, were reformed. 
By a new code of laws capital punishments were 
abolished. In 1784 he had a dispute with Holland 
concerning the free navigation of the Scheldt, and 
the negotiations for the exchange of the Netherlands 
for Bavaria, against which the confederacy of the 
German princes was formed, in 1785. In 1767 
Joseph made a journey into the Crimea, where 
Catharine gave him a most splendid reception at 
Cherson. After his return he experienced a series of 
misfortunes. Disturbances having broken out in the 
Netherlands, Joseph discontinued hia reforms, and 
cjuiet seemed to be restored. February 9, 1788, he 
cleclared war against the Turks. By the defeat at 
Luges (ScptemiMjr 20, 1788) the army was obliged 
to retreat, and suffered dreadfully in consequence of 
the heat smd the unheal tbineas of the country. 
Joseph himself returned sick to Vienna in December. 
In the following year fortune favoured the Austrian 
arms, and Belgnwle surrendered. The principal cause 
of the difficultiea which Joseph next had to encounter 
was the tax law, introduced in Nov. 1789. The no- 
bility and peasantry showed themselves equally dis- 
satisfied, and the signal was given for oi)en rebellion. 
The Netherlands declared themselves independent, 
andex[)elled the im{>erial forces from all the provinces, 
and Luxemburg alone remained in the possession of 
the imperial troops. The Hungarians, also, whose 
general dissatisfaction had been only slumbering, 
rebelled, and demanded the restoration of their 
ancient rights and constitution. To the astonishment 
of all EurojH) Joseph, in January, 1790, declared all 



the acts of his government in that country revoked, 
even to the eSict of toleration (June 22, 178 1)1 
Tyrol showed signs of dissatisfaction, and Joseph 
hastened to put everything on its formw footing. 
His health sunk under these accumulated mortifica- 
tions, and on the 20th February, 1790, he died of 
consumption. Joseph was a man of considerable 
ability, and had the permanent welfare of his people 
thoroughly at heart. Whatever his own refiectioiii 
or his knowledge of other countries showed to be 
useful, he vdshed to introduce. But he did not mffi- 
ciently consider that he had to do with other men 
who would not see things in the same light as himself; 
that long habit rendered it difficult to chjuige, at 
once, usages sanctified by time; and that other men 
did not possess his knowledge and experience. 

JOSlfcPHINE {Rose-Tatcher de la Pagerie), Em- 
press of the French, was bom in Martimqne Jane 
24, 1763. At the age of fifteen she accompazued her 
father to France, and was married, 13th December, 
1779, to Vicomte Alexandre Beauhamaii, by whom 
she had two children, Eugene, afterwards dake of 
Leuchtenberg, and Hortense, afterwards queen of 
Holland and mother of Napoleon IIL During the 
Keign of Terror her husband was thrown into prison, 
and executed. She was also included in the list of 
proscription ; but the death of her husband reduced 
her to such a state that she could not be remored, 
and to this circumstance she owed her escape from 
execution. Bobespierre at length perished, and the 
viscountess was liberated through the influence of 
Tallien. Josephine was indebted to Barras for the 
restoration of a part of the property of her husband, 
and at his house, after the 13th Vend^miaire, she 
met General Bonaparte. It was a favourite project 
of Barras to promote a marriage between her and the 
future emperor, an event whi^ took place in 1796. 
She accompanied her husband in his Italian cun- 
paign, and her whole life became intimately connected 
with that of Napoleon, at whose side she stood like 
a good genius. She was always benevolent, and ac- 
cessible to any who sought protection or mercy from 
Napoleon through her. Bourrienne tells us that 
some shameful calumnies rendered General Bona- 
parte jealous while in Egypt, but that soon after his 
return everything was adjusted. Josephine used 
her influence in favour of many emigrants, encour- 
aged arts and industry, and protected the humhlest 
artists whom she found worthy. Polignac and Bivi^ire 
owed their lives to her. Her court was no less ad- 
mired in France than she herself was beloved. She 
loved pomp, and was censured by the emperor for 
her lavish expenditure. When Napoleon ascended 
the throne a divorce was proposed, but the emperor 
rejected the proposition. Josephine was crowned at 
Paris and at Milan. When Napoleon became desir- 
ous of marrying a princess by whom he might have 
issue^ Josephine having no children by him, she 
felt it deeply, yet she had firmness enough to con- 
sent to what he thought best for France and for 
himself. She retired to her beautiful seat of Mal- 
maison, with the title empress-queen-dowager, where 
the respect and the love of all the French followed her. 
She was doomed to see the destruction of that thirme 
on which she had once sat. The Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia, but particularly the former, 
showed their respect for her virtues by repeated 
visits to ^[almaison; but the fate of Napoleon under- 
mined her strength, and she died in the arms of her 
children. May 29, 1814. 

JOSEPHUS, Flavics, the historian of the Jews, 
was bom at Jerusalem 37 a.d. By his mother's side 
he was descended from the Asmonsean princes, while 
from his father, Matthias, he inherited the priestly 
office, and belonjire I to the first of the twenty-foor 
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eounefl. ' ' At tlie age of foorteen he had made such 
progreas in Iftanmig that he was frequently consulted 
concerning difficult points of the htw. Two yean 
later he reaolved to study the doctrines of the three 
principal Jewish sects, the Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Essenes. Having heitfd that a celebrated member of 
the latter sect, named Banus, lived an ascetic life in 
the desert, Josephus joined him, and passed three 
years in his society. He then returned to Jerusalem, 
and became a Pharisee. When he was twenty-six 
yean old he made a journey to Borne to obtain the 
liberation of some priests who had been sent there by 
Felix to be tried on some trivial charge. He was 
shipwrecked in the Adriatic, but was picked up by 
a vessd of Cyrene and landed at Puteoli Here he 
became acquainted with an actor, through whose 
means he was introduced to the wife of Nero^ who 
procured the liberation of the priests. On his return 
to Jerusalem he found his countrymen preparing for 
war with Rome. Becognizing the hopelessness of 
each a struggle, he tried to dissuade the Jews from 
entering into it, but in vain. When all hope of peace 
was lost he joined the war party, and was deputed 
to defend the province of Galilee. On the approach 
of Ye^)asian*s army he retreated to Jotapata, a forti- 
fied town, which he held against the whole Roman 
army for forty-seven days. The town was betrayed 
to tibe enemy. Josephus was discovered in a cave, 
where he had concealed himself, and was given up 
to the Roman general, who was about to send him 
to Nero^ when, as it is related, he predicted that Ves- 
pasian would one day enjoy the imperial dignity, 
and thereupon had the good fortune to obtain both 
freedom and favour. This induced him, when he 
went with Titus to Jerusalem, to advise his country- 
men to submission. After the conquest of Jerusalem 
he went with Titus to Rome, and wrote the History 
of the Jewish War, in seven books, both in the He- 
brew and Greek languages — a work which resembles 
the writings of Livy more than any other history. 
His Jewish Antiquities (in twenty books) is likewise 
an excellent work. It contains the history of the 
Jews from the earliest times till near the end of the 
rdgn of Nero; but it is censured as giving an incor- 
rect accocmt of the miraculous events which have 
occurred in Jewish history, and as suppressing or 
altering everything which might have given offence 
to the heathen. His two books on the Antiquity of 
the Jewish People contain valuable extracts from old 
historians, and are aimed at Apion, an Alexandrian 
grammarian, and an open adversary of the Jews. The 
date of his death is uncCTtain ; all that is known b 
that he survived Agrippa H., who died in 97 a.d. 
The conmionest English version is that by Whiston. 
JOSHUA, the successor of Moses in the command 
of tiie Israelites, was the son of Nun, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. His name was at first Hoshea (help), but 
was dianged by Moses Into Joshua, (Jehovah's nelp), 
of which Jetu* is the Greek form. He gained the 
victory over the Amalekites at Rephidmi, accom- 
panied Moses part of the way in his ascent of Mount 
Sinai, was deputed with eleven othen to explore the 
bmd of Canaan, and was the only one, with the ex- 
ception of Caleb, who brought back an encouraging 
report In consequence of this he received special 
marks of divine favour, and was nominated by Moses 
to succeed him in the conmiand of the army of Israel. 
He led the Israelites over the Jordan, and in the 
comse of seven yean conquered the greater part of 
Palestine, and divided the country among the tribes. 
According to Josephus he governed Israel for twenty- 
five yeari. He died at the age of 110. His history 
is contained in the canonical book which bean his 
name, and of which he has been usually regarded as 
the author, both by the Jewish writen and &e Chris- 



tian fathers. Many modem critics, howeyer^ suppose 
it to have been written by Samuel, Eleazar, or Phine- 
has ; and some place ito date of composition so late 
as the Babylonish captivity. The entire book, in ito 
present form, could not have been written by Joshua, 
for there are many references in it to evento which 
took place after his death ; but there can be little 
doubt that the great part of the material was sup- 
plied by Joshua^ or an eye-witness of the events 
therein described. The book may be regarded as 
consisting of three parte: 1, the conquest of Canaan, 
chaps, i-xii; 2, the partition of the country, chaps. 
xiil-xxiL; 3, Joshua's convocations of the people, his 
addresses, and death, chaps, xxiii xxiv. There is a 
Samaritan book of Joshua (published in Arabic and 
Latin, by TuynboU, Leyden, 1848), which is a diron- 
ide of evente from the death ol Moses to the time 
of Alexander Severus. It is supposed to have been 
written about 1300 ▲.D. 

JOSIAH, King of Judah, succeeded his father 
Amon at the age of eight yean (639 B.O.) After a 
minority of eight years, during which he was educated 
and the administration of state afiEain carried on by 
the high-priest, he began to free the land of idolatries, 
though the groves and altan consecrated to impure 
wor^p were favoured by men of rank and influence 
in the kingdom. Supported by the friendship of the 
King of Assyria he even extended his reforms into 
the Kingdom of Israel. In the eighteen^ year of his 
reign he conmienced the restoration of the temple, 
and during ito progress tiilkiah discovered the book 
of the law. On hearing the predictions against the 
people for their idolatry he rent his clothes, and sent 
the high-priest to ooniBult Huldah the prophetess, 
who confirmed the prediction, but added a message 
of comfort to the king. As he had shown a tender 
heart and humbled himself before God, he would not 
see the calamities that were to befall the nation. He 
continued his reforms vigorously, and celebrated the 
greatest paasover since the time of Moses. Soon 
after Necho, king of Egypt, who had invaded As- 
syria, advanced to attack Carchemish, which com- 
manded a chief fort of the Euphrates. Prompted 
probably by loyalty to Babylon Joeiah marched out 
against him, although Necho had sent him a friendly 
warning. The two armies met at Megiddo, where 
Josiah was slain in the thirty-fint year of his reign. 
JOSIKA, MiKLds, Baron, a llungarian novelist, 
was bom at Torda, in Transylvania, in 1796. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the Austrian army, 
which he left in 1818 with the rank of captain. 
Having married a wealthy heiress, he lived alter- 
nately on his estates in Transylvania and in Pestb, 
chiefly engaged in literary pursuits, but also taking 
an active part in the political struggles of the time. 
After the retmion of Transylvania with Hungary in 
the spring of 1848 he became a member of the upper 
house of die Hungarian diet, was a zealous supporter 
of Kossuth, and on the resignation of the Batthyiini 
ministry was appointed a member of the conmiittee 
of national defence. He followed the revolutionary 
government to Debreczin and Arad, and after its 
overthrow effected his escape to Brussels in 1850. 
He was condemned to death in his absence, and was 
hanged in effigy with Kossuth and othen at Pesth 
in September, 1851. He resided in the Belgian 
capital, occupied with literary work, imtil his death, 
27th February, 1865. He was a very prolific writer, 
and has been called the Walter Scott of Hungary. 
His chief romances are Abafi, his first and best; Az 
utolso Bat<5ri (The Last Bat<5ri) ; Zryni a Kolto (Zryni, 
the Poet) ; J(5sika Istviltn (Stephen J(5Bika) ; A' Csehek 
Magyarorszigban (The Bohemians in Hungary) ; Egy 
Magyar Csalad a' Forradalom alatt (A Hungarian 
Family during the Bevolution), &c. They have been 
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translated into Geiman partly by Klein and partly 
by his second wife, the Baroness Podmaniczy, one of 
the most gifted ladies of Hungary. 

JOSQUIN DE PREZ, Adrian (Josqdinus or 
JoDOCUS DE Prato), one of the greatest musical 
masters of the Netherlands, who received the sur- 
name Prato from his residence during several years 
at Prato in Tuscany. He is supposed to have been 
bom between 1450 and 1455. After having studied 
with Ockenheim, the founder of the second Flemish 
school of music, Josquin went to Italy, received an 
appointment in 1475 in the Papal chapel, and ac- 
quired so much reputation by his motettes^ masses, 
and other church compositions that he was invited to 
Cambray, made chapel-master to Louis XII. and 
Francis I., and then to the German Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. He died at Brussels, where his tomb is 
shown in the church of St. Gudule. He was justly 
adnured as a contrapuntist a hundred years before 
Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. 'Josquin,' said 
Luther, after hanng heard one of his masses, 'is 
master of the notes: they must do as he chooses: 
other composers must do as the notes choose.' 

JOUBERT, BarthJ!lemy Catherine, a general 
of the French Republic, bom in 1769 at Pont de 
Vaux, in the department of Ain, entered an artillery 
regiment in his fifteenth year, but at the request of 
his father obtained his discharge, and had made some 
progress in the study of law at the outbreak of the Re- 
volution. In 1791, still retaining his inclination for 
a military life, he joined a volunteer battalion, and 
distinguished himself on several occasions. After 
passing through the different gradations of rank he 
was appointed general after the battle of Loano. In 
this capacity he took an important part under Bona- 
parte in the campaign of 1796, and rose to be a gen- 
eral of division. Although suffering much from 
wounds, he opened the campaign of 1797 by oppos- 
ing the progress of General Alvinczy, who was ad- 
vancing from the Tyrol. A keenly-contested stmggle 
was followed, two days after, by the bloody battle 
on the Plateau of Rivoli, where, owing especially to 
.Toubert's exertions, victory declared for the French. 
Shortly after he drove back the enemy, and gained 
possession of Trent. Still pursuing his advantage, 
he forced his way into the interior of the Tyrol, suc- 
cessfully encountered all the forces opjwsed to him, 
overcame all the difficulties of the passage from the 
valley of the Adige into that of the Drave, and at last, 
near the source of that river, joined the grand army 
under Bonaparte, bringing with him 7000 prisoners, 
some colours, and cannon. Shortly after, having pro- 
ceeded with the colours to ParL*, he was employed 
in Holland, and in 1798 succeeded Brune in the 
command of the army of Italy. On the recommence- 
ment of the war with Austria, as the Sardinian court 
had given symptoms of a hostile disposition, he burst 
suddenly into Piedmont, took Turin and the other 
fortified places, and with the aid of the republican 
party forced the king to abdicate. He was pursuinir 
a similar course in Tuscany and other parts of Italy 
when he incurred the displeasure of the Directory. 
Returning to Paris, he allowed himself to be gnined 
over by Si^y^' party, who were endeavouring to 
overthrow the Directory and the constitution. To 
furnish him with the means of extending his fame this 
party managed to supplant Moreau and give Joubert 
his command in Upper Italy. He accordingly hast- 
ened from Paris at the commencement of 1799, with 
the determination to fight an important battle or 
perish in the attempt. The opportunity occurred 
sooner than he expected, and he suddenly fotmd him- 
self in front of the combined Austrian and Russian 
armies under Suwarrow. While be was hesitating 
whether to aocept the battle or retreat into the Apen- 



nines the enemy commenced the attack, and Jonberl 
fell almost at the first onset, struck down by a cau- 
non-ball. Bonaparte afterwards caused hia bonea to 
be interred in Fort la Malgue, in Toulon. 

JOUDPORE. See Jodhpur. 

JOUFFROY, Theodore Simon, a French jurirt 
and philosopher, bom at Ponteta, in the Jura, 7tb 
July, 1796, entered the ]&cole Normale of Paris in 
1814, and studied philosophy under Ck>usin with so 
much distinction that in 1817 he was appointe*! 
Maltre de Conferences in that school, and assistant 
professor of philosophy at the College Bourbon, after- 
wards known as the Lyc^ Bonaparte. Bad health 
obliged him in 1821 to resign the former sftnatiun; 
and the normal school having been suppressed the 
year after, he commenced a course of private lec- 
tures, which were numerously attended. In 1824 
he fotmded, in concert with Dubois and Damiron, 
the neu'spaper called the Globe, which afterwards 
contributed powerfully to the progress of liberalism. 
In 1829 he became assistant to Alilon as professor of 
philosophy to the Faculty des Lettres, and retained 
the situation till the revolution of July, when he 
became the colleague of Royer Collard in lecturing 
on the history of modem philosophy. At the same 
time he obtained an appointment as teacher of philo- 
sophy in the normal school. In 1832 be succeeded I 
Thurot at the College of France, and in 1833 waa 
admitted a member of the Academy in the depart- 
ment of moral and political science. When Cousin 
became minister of education he named Jouffroy a 
member of the council of the university. In 1^31 
he obtained a seat in the chamber of deputies, where 
he joined the party known by the name of Doctrin- 
aires, and attached himself particularly to Guixot. 
His philosophy is very much allied to that of the 
Scottish school, and with the view of furthering it 
he became translator both of the Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, by Dugald Stewart, and of the works of 
Reid. His own principal works are M^anges Philo- 
sophiquea (1833), consisting of his most important 
contributions to the Globe and Cours de Droit Natu- 
rel, composed of his lectures. He died in 1842. 

JOUGS, J COGS, or Joggs, a term obviously con- 
nected with the Latin jugunit and in Scotland ap- 
plied to an iron collar attached by a short chain to 
a pillar or wall in some public place, and intendcil 
to inclose the neck of a culprit convicted of some 
civil or ecclesiastical offence. This instrument of 
punishment was not peculiar to Scotland, for it wtw 
used at least in Holland. The collar consisted of 
two semicircles of iron united behind by a hinge, 
and secured in front by a staple. They have long 
ceased to be used, but as matters of curiosity and 
antiquarian interest they are still allowed to bang 
at a few country churches and rural court-houses 
and prisons. One may be seen at the church-yard 
gate of Duddingston, a hamlet in the neighboorhooil 
of Edinburgh, and another attached to the wall of 
the ancient court-house of the village of Xilmaurs 
in Ayrshire. 

JOULE'S MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT 
I OF HEAT, an expression connecting heat and mech- 
anical work, determined between 1843 and 1849 by 
Mr. Joule of Manchester, by means of experimentn 
which rank amongst the most memorable that have 
ever been made. Davy proved that the heat of a 
body is really the motion of its particles, that is, that 
heat is a form of energy, and that therefore the laws 
of communication of heat are precisely the same as 
the laws of communication of meclumical energ}*. 
Benjamin Thompson, count of Rumford (1798), 
experimenting on the heat produced in the boring 
of cannon, determined the mechanical energy which 
is equivalent to a certain quantity of heat; his re- 
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BuurkAble eiperiments were incomplete, but they 
rBmlt in a pretty close approximation to Jonle'e equi- 
valent. In 1824 Carnot published an axiom which 
ia of great importance in thermodynamics. If a body 
after having experienced a certain number of trans- 
formations be brought identically to its primitive 
physical state as to density, temperature, and mole- 
caLar constitution, it must contain the same quantity 
of heat as that which it initially possessed. S^guin 
in 1S39, and Mayer in 1S42, neglected Camot*s axiom; 
they assumed tbat the mechanical work done by a 
body in producing a dilatation of itself, or done by 
external agents in producing a compression, is equiva- 
lent to the heat lost or gained by the body. They 
had no right to make such an assumption, which (as 
was proved afterwards by Joule) is only approximately 
true in the case of air and the other incondensable 
gaeesL S<^guin experimented on dilating steam, but 
Mayer was fortunate enough to employ the compres- 
sion of air, and he has in consequence obtained an 
inconsiderate amount of credit. Mayer's determina- 
tion of the 'equivalent' was inaccurate, as he employed 
an inaccurate specific heat for air. 

Joule began hit experiments in 1843; he recognized 
i Tamot's axiom, and employed truly scientific methods. 
In 1843 he measured the work done in driving a 
magneto-electric machine, and the heat generated in 
the machine and its conducting wire. He also moved 
a piston formed of capillary tubes in a cylinder con- 
taining water; the work done in moving the piston, 
and the heat produced by friction in the tubes, were 
ineasored with great accuracy. In 1844 he experi- 
mented on air by S^guin and Mayer's methods; he 
proved by experiment that these methods are legiti- 
mate in the case of air. In 1845 and 1847 he deter- 
mined the heat produced by the friction of water, oil, 
and mercury. In 1849 his experience had enabled 
him to eliminate sources of error, and to perfect his 
apparatus; his results from the friction of water, oil, 
mercury, and cast-iron were nearly identical. A 
paddle-wheel of brass or iron, with eight or six vanes, 
was caused to revolve between four sets of stationary 
vanes, in a vessel of water or oil or mercury; or two 
east-iron bevel-wheels rubbed on each other in a 
vessel of mercury; in every case motion was produced 
by the falling of a certain weight through a certain 
distance. Great care was taken in calculating the 
heat produced by friction, and the work done by 
the falling weight In the conclusion of his paper 
<1 849) he makes allowance for loss of energy in vibra- 
tion and sound, and established that: — the quantity 
of heat capable of increasing the temperature of 1 lb. 
of water (weighed in vacuo at a temperature of be- 
tween 55" F. and 60' F.) by one degree Fahrenheit, 
requires for its evolution the expenditure of mechani- 
cal energy represented by the fall of 772 lbs. through 
the space of one foot. If one degree Centigrade is 
the rise of temperature^ Joule's mechanical equivalent 
U 1389*6 foot-pounds. 

184S. — M«sii of rwnlto with noA^eto^Iecirio mschin^ 836 
1543. — lUralt ftom friotion of wat«r in narrow lube*,. . . 770 
1844. — ll«ui of ratolU of experiments with drj air, .... 798 

I »46.— M •* f'^"'^ frioUou of liquids, 817 

IMT.— „ „ .. M 7818 

IMS.— Mean tnm 40 experimenU on the friotion 

of water 772002 

Mean from 60 experiments on the friotion 

of mercury, 774 083 

Mean from 20 experiments on the fHotion 

of cMt^ixon, 774 ^37 

JOtJRDAN, Jean Bapttsti, Count, marshal and 
peer of France, bom at Limoges 29th April, 1762, 
when very young entered an infantry regiment 
whidi was d^patched to America to aid the United 
States in their struggle for independence, llie liberal 



ideas there imbibed made him on his return a zealous 
adherent of the revolutionary party. In 1790 he 
became captain of the national guard of his native 
town, and the following year he proceeded to the 
army of the north at the head of a volunteer battal- 
ion. His skill and courage made his advancement 
very rapid, and as early as 1794 he was placed at 
the head of 87,000 men, to reinforce the army of the 
Meuse and Sambre. Shortly after he defeated tho 
enemy at Fleurus, took Mons, Brussels, Li^e, Cond^, 
and Valenciennes, and on the Roer gained a victory 
which obliged the Austrians to retire behind the 
Rhine. But 3d September, 1796, he was defeated 
at Wiirzburg by the Austrians under the Archduke 
Charles, in consequence of which he laid down his 
command, and returning to Paris became a member 
of the coimdl of five hundred. In 1799, the Direc- 
tory having given him the command of the army 
on the Danube, he crossed the Rhine at Basel, anil 
pressed forward between the Danube and the Lake 
of Constance, but was encountered by the Archduke 
Charles, who first gave him a check at Ostrach, and 
then completely defeated him at Stockach. Although 
he had opposed the coup-dUat of ISth Brumaire, 
the first consul intrusted him in 1800 with the reor- 
ganization and administration of Piedmont. While 
thus employed he is said to have given proof of great 
disinterestedness. In 1803 he became a member of 
the senate, and in 1^04, on the establishment of the 
empire, obtained the rank of marshal and a seat in 
the council of state. Napoleon did not venture to 
intrust him with an independent command, but gave 
him an appointment as major-general beside King 
Joseph, in whose service he took an active part both 
in Naples and Spain, though in the latter certainly 
not much to the advantage of his master. After 
Napoleon's return from Elba he remained without 
employment, and in 1815, when appointed president 
of the court-martial which was to try Ney, incurred 
the displeasure of the Bourbons by declaring the 
court incomuetent. In 1816 he was appointed com- 
mander of the seventh military division, and in 1819 
was raised to the peerage. He entered with spirit 
into the July revolution, for some days acted as 
foreign minister, and was afterwards made governor 
of the H6tel des Invalides. Though he had many 
opportunities of enriching himself, he was always 
poor. He died 23d November, 1833. 

JOVELLANOS, Gabpab Melchior de, was bom 
in Gijon in the Asturias, January 5, 1744, of an 
ancient and noble family, and studied at Oviedo, 
Avila^ and Alcala de Henares. As soon as he left 
college he was made a member of the criminal branch 
of the muliencia in Seville. He advanced rapidly 
in his professional career, and was finally appointed 
a member of the council of the military orders at 
Madrid. Here he became a member of the Real 
Sodedad economica Matritenze de Amigos del Pais, 
an institution intended for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade; and it was by the 
command of this body that he wrote his celebrated 
Informe sobre im Proyecto de Ley Agraria, to which 
he mainly owes his fame. Intrigue led to his dis- 
grace at court, and he was banished to his native 
place, where he remained from 1790 to 1797, entirely 
devoted to his various studies and useful projects, 
including among other things the working of coal- 
mines. He also fotmded the royal Asturian institu- 
tion — his darling project up to the last moments of 
his life. Meanwhile Don Manuel Godoy, afterwards 
Prince of Peace, had become prime minister, and 
Jovellanos was again invited to office, which he 
accepted with great reluctance. He was made 
minister and a colleague of Francesco de Saavedra. 
They were both sensible of the miserable character 
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of the government of Godoy, and prevailed on the 
king ti) dismiss him. Saavedra was appointed in his 
place minister of forei<:fn affairs. But this adminis- 
tration was soon dissolved, and both lost their places. 
The revenge of the Prince of Peace was slow but 
deep. Marquis Caballero was chosen to persecute 
him. A Spanish translation of Kousseau's Contrat 
Social, in one of the notes of which Jovellanoa was 
mentioned favourably, gave the pretext. He was 
arrested, carried from one place to another, and at 
last put in a Carthusian monastery in the Island 
of Majorca. When Charles IV. was compelled to 
abdicate in favour of his son Ferdinand, with whom 
Caballero had sided, Jovellanos was recalled by the 
same person who had shamefully persecuted him. 
He demanded a trial; but Napoleon's stroke at Bay- 
onne changed the face of Spanish affairs. Joseph, 
his brother, offered Jovellanos the portfolio of the 
interior; but he embraced the cause of the insur- 
gents, and became a member of the central junta, 
where it was chiefly owing to him that the council 
was revived. No sooner had the council met than 
it opposed the central junta, which was finally dis- 
solved, and Jovellanos was shamefully treated. To 
expose the council and defend himself and the junta 
was the last of his labours as a wiiter. He died 
November 27, 1811, sixty -seven years old. The 
Spanish prose of Jovellanos is considered the finest 
of modem times. It is mainly as a political econo- 
mist and a writer on law that he stands in the front 
rank as a Spanish writer; but his Elogios possess 
great beauty of language and depth of thought. Ho 
also wrote an Essay upon Dramatic Exhibitions and 
Public Diversions, some poems, a tragedy (El Pelayo), 
and a translation of the first book of Milton. Col- 
lected editions of his works have been published in 
seven vols, at Madrid (1830->32), and at Barcelona 
in 1839. 

JOVIANUS, Flavius Claudius, Roman em- 
peror, was son of Comes Varronianus, a distinguished 
soldier, and obtained an appointment in the house- 
hold of the Emperor Julian, of whose life-guards he 
was captain. Having accompanied him in the dis- 
astrous campaign against the Persians, in which 
Julian lost his life (a.d. 363), he was proclaimed 
emperor by the troops, and immediately declared 
himself a Christian. His first great difficulty was to 
effect the retreat of the army, and he was only able 
to accomplish it by negotiating with Sapor, the vic- 
torious Persian monarch, and formally ceding to him 
five provinces beyond the Tigris. His reign, which 
had not lasted eight months, was suddenly terminated 
at Dadastana, a small town in Galatia, where he is 
supposed to have been accidentally suffocated in his 
bed by the fumes of charcoal on the ICth of February, 
364. ITiere is no evidence for the supposition that 
has been hazarded of his having died a violent death. 
His only measure of importance was the issuing of 
an edict by which he secured the Christians from 
|)er8ecution by placing Christianity on a legal basis, 
imt at the same time proclaimed a kind of general 
toleration. 

JOVIUS, Paulus, or Paolo Giovio, a celebrated 
Italian historian, was bom at Como, 19th April, 
1483, studied medicine at Pavia, but took orders, 
and was Bishop of Nocera at the time of his death, 
11th December, 1552. In hb youth he read the 
classics under the direction of his brother at Rome, 
and was inspired with the desire of becoming the 
historian of his time. His first attempt was read 
by Pop© Leo X., who became his patron, to an 
assembly of cardinals, and the pontiff exclaimed 
that, 'after I'itus Livy, there is no writer more 
elegant and eloquent.' As Jovius lived at the court 
of the pope, then still to a certain degree the capital 



of Christendom, he became personally acquainted 
with many individuals of the first importance in 
history, or other eye-witnesses, from whom he gath- 
ered information. At the conference betwe«i Charies 
V. and Clement VII. at Bologna in 1530 the em- 
peror furnished him with a circumatantial account 
of his expedition to l\mis for insertion in the history 
he was then writing. His style is not unfrequently 
too florid or diffuse, and his statements may perhaps 
be coloured by his partialities. His Ltatin is very 
excellent, but the deep views of a Macfaiavelli are 
wanting. His works are — Historise sni Temporb 
(1494-1547), lib. xlv. (two vols., Florence, 1550- 
52, folio); Elogia Virorum eruditormn (Florence, 
1549, folio); Elogia Virorum bellica Virtute illaa- 
trium (Florence, 1551, folio); Commentarii delle cose 
de' Turchi (Vinegia, 1541); Descriptio Britannia, 
ScotiiB, HibemisB, et Orcadum (\''eneti», 1548, 4to). 
A complete edition of his works in two vols, folio 
was published at Basel, 1 578. 

JOYEUSE ENTREE, the name given, to the 
important privileges of the estates of Hrabant and 
liimburg, with Antwerp, which the dukes were 
obliged to swear to maintain before they were al- 
lowed to enter the ducal residence, from whidi cir- 
cumstance the name was taken. The most impor- 
tant of these privileges was that the people were 
released from an allegiance whenever the duke diould 
attempt to violate their rights. So important were 
these privileges considered that many women went 
to Brabant to be confined there, that their childpen 
might enjoy the rights of a citizen of Brabant. 

JUAN (pronounced Auan, with a very aspirated k), 
Juan is the Spanish name for John, and a character 
named Don Juan ia found in the literature of most 
of the modem nations of Europe. He is the em- 
bodiment of godless sensuality. As far as we know, 
this character first appears in the Buriador de Sevilla 
y Convidado de Pierra, a comedy by Gabriel Tellei, 
commonly called Tirao de Molina, It is well known 
that the early French dramatic poetry was much 
influenced by the Spanish, and the Convidado de 
Pierra was reproduced by Moli^re as Don Juan, on 
Le Festin de Pierre (16G9), a comedy in five acta, 
after the Spanish piece had already met with great 
success in an Italian dress in Italy. Shadwell 
brought it on the English stage (1676) under the 
title of The Libertine. This name has derived its 
greatest fame, however, from the opera of Mozart, 
called Don Juan, one of his most brilliant composi- 
tions. The variety of sentiments which the grand 
composer was able to express in this opera gave to 
his vast genius an opportunity to treat, almost in the 
same breath, the most ludicrous and the most sub- 
lime subjects. Don Juan is justly one of the most 
popular compositions of the (merman opera. In all 
these works Don Juan is a travelling rake who prac- 
tises everywhere the arts of seduction. He is equally 
successful in the higher and the lower ranks, and 
having invited the marble statue of a commander to 
sup %vith him, is horrified by seeing the statue actually 
descend from his marble steed to accept the offer. 
He is finally consumed by flames from the infernal 
regions. Vincenzo Rifrhiui first put the legend into 
an operatic form in 1777, and the text of Mozart'* 
Don Giovanni was written ten years later. The Don 
Juan of Lord Byron bears no relation to the old 
story but in name and in the libertine character of 
the hero. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, so called from the nam* 
of its discoverer, also sometimes Mas-a-Tierra, so 
island in the South Pacific Ocean, about 400 miles off 
the coast of Chile, to wliich it belongs. It is 18 mil« 
long and 6 miles broad at the broadest part, anil has 
on its north-east side the excellent harbour of Cum- 
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berland Bay. It U mostly fanned of a series of 
moontaina, the highest rifting to the height of 8000 
feet, of nigged and arid aspect Basalt, granite, and 
trap are the principal rocks. A considerable portion 
of the island is well wooded, while in some parts 
there are grassy plains abundantly supplied with a 
species of oat that grows very luxuriantly. The 
neighbourhood of Cumberland Bay is overgrown with 
strawberry plants, wild radishes, mint, and balm, 
besides peach, apple, cherry, and fig trees, which grow 
everywhere wild. Wild goats are plentiful in the 
more inaccessible parts, whither they have been driven 
by the dogs that run wild. Kats are numerous. 
Excellent fi^ are taken here, and large craw-fish 
abound. The island is occupied by some hundreds 
of settlers, whose chief occupation is the furnishing 
of fresh vegetables, water, and wood to the whaling 
or other vessels that call here. Be Foe is said to 
have founded his Robinson Crusoe on the history of 
the solitary residence here for over four years (1704- 
1709) of a Scotch sailor, Alexander Selkirk. Near 
Juan Femandex are the small islands of Mas-a-Fuera 
and Santa Clara or Goat Island. 

JUBA I., a king of Numidia and Mauritania, was 
the soQ of Hiempsal, who had been re-established 
on the throne by Pompey. Consequently, on the 
breaking out of the civil war, Juba naturally favoured 
the cause of Pompey against Julius Csesar, and after 
the battle of Pharsalia joined his forces to those of 
Scipio. He was conquered in a battle at Thapsus, 
and totally abandonea by his subjects. The inhabi- 
tants of the strong city of Zama, where he had de- 
posited his wives, children, treasures, and military 
stores, having shut the gates against him, he aban- 
doned all hopes of safety and slew himself with his 
own band, after having killed Petreius, who had 
shared his good fortune and his adversity, B.C. 46. 
His kingdom became a Boman province, of which 
SaUost was the first governor. 

JUBA XL, a son of Juba I., was led among the 
captives to Kome to adorn the triumph of Cssar. 
In his c^Urity he applied himself to study, with such 
diligence that he turned out one of the first scholars 
of his day. He gained the hearts of the Romans by 
the oonrteousness of his manners, and Augustus re- 
warded his fidelity by giving him in marriage Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Antony, conferring upon him 
thm title of king, and making him master of all the 
territories whidi his father once possessed, B.O. 30. 
Tba exact period of his death is not known, but he 
probably survived till 1 8 or 1 9 A.D. The Mauritanians 
rewarded his benevolence by making him one of their 
godm, Pausanias mentions that the Athenians erected 
* statue in his honour, and the i¥}thiopians are said 
to have worshipped him as a deity. Juba wrote a 
history of Rome in Greek, which is often qiuoted and 
oooxmended by the ancients, especially oy Pliny. 
Only a few fragments of it remain. He also wrote 
an the history of Arabia, and the antiquities of As- 
syria, diiefly collected from Berosus. Besides these 
be oomposed some treatises upon the drama, Roman 
antiqtiities, the nature of snimals, geography, painting, 
grammar, Ac, now lost. The Abb^ Sevin furnish^ 
an elaborate account of his life and writings to the 
fourth vol of the M^oires de I'Acad^mie des Inscrip- 



JUBILATE, the third Sunday after Easter. In 
the primitive church divine service was begun with 
Che wordsof Psalm IxvLI — 'Jubilate Deo, omnes tense' 
(Singto the Lord, all ye lands). 

JUBILEE, one of the extraordinary festivals of 
the Jewi^ which was held every fiftieth year. This 
festival was proclaimed by the sound of trumpets 
Uinra^ the whole country, on the evening of the day 
of atonement, about the autumnal equinox. It was 



distinguished by many eminent privileges. All slaves 
or captives wer« to be released^ All estates which 
had been sold reverted to their original proprietors 
or their descendants, and a chedc was thus put to 
the accumulation of inordinate wealth in the hands 
of a few. It prevented the growth of a territorial 
oligarchy, and furnished an opportunity for the re- 
storation of families who had, through fault or mis- 
fortune, been reduced to poverty. Houses in walled 
towns, however, were exempted from this provision. 
The assertion of Joeephus that debts were remitted 
in this year has no confirmation from the Old Testa- 
ment, or from any Jewish authority. On the con- 
trary Maimonides says that the remission of debts 
was a point of distinction between the sabbatical 
year and the jubilee. During this year the ground 
was not cultivated. The political object of it was to 

Srevent great oppression of the poor, as well as their 
ability to perpetual slavery. The distinction of 
tribes, too, was thus preserved, in respect both to 
their families and their possessions; for the law ren- 
dered it necessary for them to keep genealogies of 
their families, in order that they might be enabled 
to prove their right to the inheritance of their ances- 
tors. The jubilee, too, probably assisted in the com- 
putation of time, like the Greek Olympiads, the 
Roman lustra, and the Christian centuries. It has 
been doubted whether the law of jubilee ever came 
into actual operation, and in later Jewish history no 
evidence of its observance is found. 

In imitation of the Jewish jubilee (or as some later 
writers have endeavoured to prove, of the secular 
games of the Romans), the Roman Catholic Church 
instituted a year of jubilee, during which the popes 
grant plenary indulgences to all who, having con- 
fessed and partaken of the Lord's supper, shall vidt 
certain churches. The first proclamation for a jubilee 
was issued in 1299, by Boniface VIIL The profit 
which the Romish chair drew from it, and the wish 
that more Christians might have an opportunity of 
partaking in it, induced Clement YL in 1350 to 
declare every fiftieth year, then Urban VI. in 138iJ 
every thirty-third year, in reference to the number 
of the years of the life of our Saviour, and Paul IL 
in 1470 every twenty-fifth year a year of jubilee. 
The quantity of money whi<^ the jubilee brought to 
Rome induced Paul to designate certain churches in 
the different countries of Christendom, where votaries 
who could not come to Rome might obtain the advan- 
tages of the jubilee, but on couifition that the largest 
part of the profits of these provincial jubilees should 
flow into the treasury of the holy see. The money 
collected by means of these general indulgences was 
sometimes spent in wars against the Turks, and some- 
times used to advance the building of the church of 
St. Peter's, which, ever since the sixteenth century, 
had been the standing pretext under which they were 
issued. The Reformation, to which the sale of in- 
dulgences gave the first impulse, sensibly diminished 
these profits, and the jubilee which Benedict XIY. 
proclauned in 1750 had but little success, as also that 
of 1825, proclaimed by Leo XII., and that of 1850 
by Pius IX. No jubilee was held in 1800, owing to 
the vacancy of the holy see and the troubles of the 
times. Every quarter of a century, on Christmas 
Eve, the pope opens with pomp the great door of 
St Peter's, which, except on that occasion, is kept 
rigidly dosed. An extraordinary jubilee is ordered 
by the pope on his accession, or when a critical junc- 
ture in the fortimes of the church seems speeiaUy to 
call for the offerings and prayers of the faithf uL 

JUpjEA, See PxLismrE. 

JUDAH, the tribe and kingdom. See Jews. 

JUDAS, Bumamed Iscariot, an epithet which haa 
received many interpretations more or less conjeo- 
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JUDAS MACCABiEUS— JUDGE ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 



tural, and sometimes called 'son of Simon/ one of 
the twelve apostles of Jesus, whom he betrayed into 
the hands of the Jewish priests, under the semblance 
of a friendly salutation. His divine Master addressed 
to him the mild reproof — Dost thou betray the Son of 
man with a kiss ? Remorse for his crime led him to 
suicide. The Cainitea, Cerinthians, and some other 
heretics held him in great veneration. Absolutely 
nothing is known of lus life previous to the appear- 
ance of his name in the lists of the apostles. 

Judas, brother of James, according to Luke one 
of the twelve disciples. Matthew and Mark call 
him Thadil(EUi aumamed Lcbhceut, By many he is 
considered the author of the epistle which our trans- 
lators call the Epistle of St. Jude, though the name 
in the Greek is the same in both instances. See 
Jude (Epistle op). 

JUDAS MACCABEUS, the third son of Mat- 
tathios, a priest of the course of Joarib, and founder 
of the Maccabsean dynasty, succeeded his father 
(D.C. 166) as the leader of the Jews in the war of 
independence against the Syrians under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The emissaries of the Syrian king having 
required the Jews to oflfer idolatrous sacrifices, their 
overtures were rejected by Mattathias, who fled with 
his sons to the mountains, and was followed by numer- 
ous bands of fugitives. He destroyed the idolatrous 
altars, and restored the observance of the law. Dying 
soon after his son Judas assumed the command, and 
by his skill and intrepidity he gradually led on his 
countrymen from night attacks and sudden surprises 
to more open and important operations; and at length 
defeated Apollonius and Seron, who had marched to 
the attack with greatly superior forces, at Beth- 
horon, the scene of one of the most glorious victories 
in Jewish annals. Lysins, the lieutenant of Antio- 
chus, headed an expedition against the patriots, but 
Judas encountered him, and defeated him with signal 
loss. Judas now occupied Jerusalem, purified the 
temple three years after its profanation, and rein- 
augurated the holy service. Despite his successes 
the position of Judas was anything but secure, and 
in 163 B.C. Lysias took Bcthsura, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. He had guaranteed to the Jews the 
liberty of their religion; but he was put to death by 
Demetrius, a new claimant of the crown, who sent 
Nicanor against Judas. The Jewish leader defeated 
him first in a battle at Capharsalama, and then with 
total ruin at Adaaa, which practically decided the 
question of Jewish indejiendence. Feeling the diffi- 
cidty of continuing the contest against the whole 
power of the Syrian Empire, he solicited an alliance 
with the Romans. But a S^Tian army again invaded 
Palestine, before aid could reach him from his new 
allies. To 22,000 Syrian troops, led by Bacchides, 
Judas could oppose only 3000. Though these had 
gradually diminished to 800 he resolved to attack 
the invaders, and after a desperate struggle he fell 
fighting with useless valour, B.C. 161. His brothers 
rec >vered bis body, and buried him in the sepulchre 
of his fathers at Mod in. 

JUDAS TREE (<7«rrM.S^t7«a«fr«m), natural order 
lieguminosse, is a native of the Levant, Spain, south 
of France, Italy, &c. It grows to the height of about 
20 feet. The bark is dark brown, the leaves are pale 
preen on the upper surface, and grayish on the un<ier 
side. ITie flowers are papilionaceous, of a briglit 
purple, and very beautiiuL The flowers are suc- 
ceeded by long flat pods, containing each one row of 
»ice(ls. This tree is cultivated in shrubberies and 
pleasure gardens. C. Canadensis^ or red-bud, is a 
small ornamental tree growing in Canada and the 
Tnited States. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
its rose-coloured flowers, which appear in profusion 
before the leaves. 



JUDE, Epistle of, one of the so-called AtuUego- 
mena (doubtful writings). Its canonidty was ques- 
tioned by the primitive church, though it* genuine- 
ness was not doubted among those by whom it was 
known. The Asiatic churches did not make use of 
it till the fourth century, nor was it known in the 
West till towards the close of the second. Its un- 
importance forbids the supposition of it* being a 
forgery, and it was at length allowed to take its place 
with diispute as a portion of the sacred canon. Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome recog- 
nized its apostolic origin, but prejudice was earij 
raised against it by its supposed quotation of apocry- 
phal boioks. Doubts as to its canonical authority 
were revived at the Reformation, and these have 
been shared in by modem commentators. The iden- 
tity of its contents with 2 Pet. iL helped to swell the 
prejudice against its genuineness. 

JUDGE, one invested with authority, by letters 
patent, to determine causes or questions in the highest 
courts of common law. As an epithet the word is 
not applied in Great Britain, as it is in America, to 
the highest class of judges; but Mr. Justice, lord 
chief -justice, chief baron, or lord chancellor, accord- 
ing to the court in which they preside. In Scotland 
the senators or judges of the College of Justice are 
individually called lord, prefixed either to their sur- 
name or to some other title assumed by them, gener- 
ally territorial By 12 and 13 Wm. III. cap. il it 
was enacted that the judges of the superior ooorts 
should hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
that they might not be lawfully removed, except on 
the address of both Houses of Parliament; and by 
1 Geo. III. cap. xxiii. the judges are continued in their 
appointments notwithstanding any demise of the 
crown. Their full salaries are absolutely secured to 
them during the continuance of their commissiooa. 
It is a highly penal ofifence to assault or threaten a 
judge. The judge at common law decides points of 
law, and enables the jury rightly to decide questions 
of fact, while in equity he decides both classes of 
questions. The common law judges are bound to at- 
tend and advise the House of Lords whenever called 
on. A judge cannot bo prosecuted for the conse- 
quences of his decisions, except in the case where he 
may have acted without jurisdiction, nor can he offi- 
ciate in a case where he has a personal interest. The 
Court of Justiciary, the supreme criminal jurisdiction 
in Scotland, consists of the lord justice-general, the 
lord justice-clerk, and five of the judges of the Court 
of Session, termed commissioners of justiciary. The 
supreme civil court consists of the Lord President of 
the Court of Session and twelve ordinary judges, of 
whom the lord justice-clerk is one. l*he term is 
applied in Scotland to all judges, superior and inferior, 
whose jurisdiction is fixed and determinate, to diistin- 
guish them from commissioners, whose judicial autho- 
rity is only occasional and temporary. With the 
exception of burgh magistrates and justices of the 
peace judges receive stated and regular salaries. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE -GENERAL, an officer 
appointed by letters patent imder the great seal to 
preside at the proceedings of courts-martial, under 
the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, and also to 
advise the commander-in-chief and secretary of state 
for war in legal matters. The proceedings of all 
courts -martial at home and abroad are transmitted 
to the judge advocate-general by the officiating judge 
advocate, and are laid before the crown, with a state- 
ment of any circumstances which may affect the 
legality of the decision. The duties of the officiating 
judge advocate in a court-martial in the navy are 
nearly the same as those of the presiding judge in a 
military court-martial. The iudge advocate-general, 
I who must be a member of the House of Commons 
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and of the miniitry, has a sahuy of £2000. As his 
tenure of office depends on the continuance in power 
of the political party he belongs to, he is provided 
with a deputy whose offioe is permanent, ^d as an 
intiinate aoquaintanoe with the general law of the 
land, as well as with ^e principles and details of 
military law, are essential to the proper discharge of 
the duties of the judge advocate-general, his deputy 
is always a barrister <J eminence. The diputy judge' 
mitveaU^ who acts as public prosecutor in every court- 
martial, fulfils for a particular court the functions 
which the judge advocate-general does for the whole 
army. He administers the oaths to the members of 
court and to the witnesses, minutes the proceedings, 
advlHS the court on points of law, custom, and form, 
and assists the prisoner by eliciting a full statement 
of the f acts material to the defence. 

JUDGES, in Hebrew history. See Jkwb. 

JUDGES, Book of, a canonical boolc of the Old 
Testament, so called because the greater part of the 
narrative is occupied with the history of the judges 
who were raised up to deliver ^eir countrymen frem 
the oppressions of ^eir neighbours. The book of 
Ruth formed originally a part of the book of Judges, 
which falls naturally into two portions — ^the &vt, 
ohap. L-xvi inclusive, being almost entirely a history 
of the wars of deliverance, ^e early portion of which 
fonns a continuation of Josh, zii.; and the second, 
ch^ xvii-zxi, which has no formal connection with 
the preceding, and has been sometimes called an 
appendix. The general scope of the work is stated 
in cfa^i. iL 16-19; but as the people were not every- 
where under precisely the same drcumstanoes, the 
details of their collective history assume varying 
aspects. We have, therefore, only a fragmentary 
history of the times, and as might oe exposed there 
is oooasionally some obscurity from want oi full infor- 
mation. Whoever composed or redacted the book 
must have had available materials at hand in a de- 
finite ahape, as the song of Deborah (ch. v.), and 
Jotham's parable (chap. ix. 7-20); but to what extent 
the rest of his materials were already written is un- 
certain. It was probably not originally an indepen- 
dent book, and the* supposition of Ewald that the 
books from Judges to 2 Kings form one work is now 
generally accepted. This accounts for the exclusion 
mun the book, in its separate state, of the histories 
ol Kli and Sunuel, from their intimate connection 
with the rise of the monarchy. Much discussion has 
been held as to the date when the book assumed its 
pceeent shape, but the settlement of the question is 
of little practical value. The chronology has been, 
and probably will always continue to be, a vexed 
qnestUm, as adequate materials for its settlement do 
Bot exists at least in a form that will secure an agree- 
ment in the interpretation of commentators. For 
though the book offers what appears to be a consecu- 
tiveseries of numbers, doubts have beenndsed whether 
the numbers are properly consecutive, and there seem 
to be important gaps at the beginning and end. The 
additional data that have been call^ in to aid the 
•olutioa of the difficultypresent themselves subject 
of further disputation. The book is admirably simple 
an d orig inal. 

JUDGMENT, in EngUsh law. Is applied to the 
jndidal determination and dedBion of a court in an 
action, and is either interlocutory or final In the 
farmer case it does not finally detennine or complete 
the action; in the latter it does, by an award of 
fedreas to one party, or discharge of Uie other. The 
■everal species of jwigments that most usually occur 
bk practioe are numerous, and of these the judgment 
ia eriwumd cases, unless matter be offered In arrest, 
foQowa upon conviction, as it is the pronouncing of 
thai punishment which is expremly ordained by Siw. 



In the courts of equity a judgment is generally termed 
a decree or order, and in criminal and admiralty 
courts a sentence. If the judgment be not appealed 
against within a certain fixed time it cannot be re- 
viewed, and becomes binding on both parties. In 
an action for debt, where the debtor refuses payment, 
to make the judgment effectual the creditor must 
have recourse to a further process called execution. 
In Scotland the judgments of the different courts, 
except where it is otherwise provided by statute, are 
subject to the revision of a superior judicature. This, 
however, does not apply to the judgments pronounced 
by the Court of Justiciary. The Court of Session 
may review the judgments of the inferior courts, and 
its own judgments are subject to the review of the 
House of Lords. In Scotland the term judgment is 
seldom used, decrte being usually employed to express 
the decision of a court, and a decree in absence is 
equivalent to judgment by default 

JUDICA, the fifth Sunday after Lent; so called 
because the primitive church began the service on 
that day with the words Judica me, LonUne (Ps. 
xliiil). 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION is appUed in Eng- 
lish law to that proceeding in the Divorce Court 
which has taken the place of a divorce a menad H 
thoro. (See DIVOBOS.) This substitution was effected 
by s. 6, 7 of the Divorce Act, 20 and 21 Vict cap. 
Ixxxv. A judicial separation may be obtained, either 
by the husband or the wife, on the ground of adul- 
tery, cruelty, or desertion without cause for two 
years and upwards. Married persons may live apart 
if ^ey choose, and may draw up a deed of separa- 
tion to tiiat effect, whidi in equity is to some extent 
recognized as valid; but the law still regards them 
as married persons, and they can only sue and be 
sued as such. A judicial separation, however, has a 
very different effect With respect to property the 
wife is placed 'by it in the' position of a feme tele 
from the date of the sentence, during the continuance 
of the separation, and if she die intestate her pro- 
perty is dealt with as if her husband were dead. She 
is also considered as a fem^ $oU for the purposes of 
contracts, wrongs, and injuries, and suing and being 
sued in any dvu. proceeding. On the other hand her 
husband is in no way liable for her contracts or 
torts; but if he has been ordered by the court to pay 
her aJimon V, he will be liable for necessaries supplied 
to her if he have failed to pay her alimony. Of 
course, since the parties are not divorced, neither of 
them can marry again during the life of the other. 
The Conjugal Bights Act, 24 and 25 Vict cap. Ixxxvi, 
has done much to assimilate the Scotch and Enfflish 
law in these respects; for when the wife in Scotland 
has obtained a decree of separation a mentd et thoro, 
all the property which she may acquire or inherit is 
at her own absolute disposal, as much as if her hus- 
band were dead. She can also enter into contracts, 
and sue and be sued in her own name; but her hus- 
band is freed from all responsibility as to her debts 
and necessaries, as long as he pavs the aliment secured 
to her b y the decree of separation. 

JUDITH, widow of Manasses, a Jewish heroine 
of great beauty, virtue, odurage, and piety, whose 
history ii given in the book which beui her name, 
the author and age of which are unknown. The Ca- 
tholic Chureh admits it into the canon, but it has 
been generally considered apocryphal by Protestants. 
Judiu, it is well known, is represented as going out 
to the tent of Holofemes, an Assyrian general who 
was besieging Bethulia, charming him with her beauty, 
and taking advantage of the admission to his tent, 
thus afforded her, to cut off his head with his own 
sword while he slept Some writers have given an 
allegorical interpretation to this history, Jerome 
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teeing in her exploit the ima^e of the victory of the 
church over the power of evil. 

JUGGERNAUTH {Jaganndtha, 'lord of the 
world,' one of the names of Vishnu), called by the na- 
tives Puri^ a town and celebrated temple of Hindu- 
stan, in the presidency of Bengal, province of Orissa, on 
the Bav of Bengal, 48 miles south of Kattack. The 
town aerives aJl its importance ^m the temple. 
This, the most celebrated shrine in Hindustan, was 
completed in the twelfth century, at an enormous 
expense. The main street, at the extremity of which 
the temple stands, consists entirely of religious struc- 
tures built of stone, with plantations of trees inter- 
spersed, and has an imposing and picturesque appear- 
ance) but it is filthy in the extreme, and swarming 
with religious mendicants. The gardens here produce 
the finest fruit in the province. From the salubrity 
of its climate Juggemauth has been called by Euro- 
peans the 'Montpelller of the East.' The temple 
stands near the shore, in a waste, sandy tract, and 
appears like a shapeless mass of stone. The idol is 
a carved block of wood, with a hideous face, painted 
black, and a distended blood-red mouth, and is mag- 
nificently dressed. On festival days the throne of 
the image is placed on a tower 60 feet high, moving 
on wheels. Six long ropes are attached to the tower, 
by which the people draw it along. The priests and 
their attendxmts stand round the throne, and it used 
formerly to be the custom for enthusiastic devotees 
to cast themselves headlong in front of this car to be 
crushed to death amid the shouts of the multitude, 
but of late years this barbarous practice has been 
checked, and such self-immolations are now rare. 
Every year, particularly at two great festivals, in 
March and July, the pilgrims flock in crowds to the 
temple. Many old persons undertake the pilgrimage 
that they may die on the holy ground. The contribu- 
tions of the pilgrims, which amounted to a consider- 
able revenue (about £1 2,000 per annum), at one time 
fell to the government, after deducting the expenses 
of the temple. The English took possession of the 
province in 1803, and forbore to exact the contribu- 
tion of the pilgrims during the Marquis of Welles- 
ley's administration; but on his departure from 
India the Bengal government passed an ordinance 
for the management of the pagoda and the taxing of 
the pilgrims. This state of matters continued till 
1839, when, under the administration of Lord Auck- 
land, the tax on pilgrims was abolished, and a yearly 
sum appointed to be paid by government to the cus- 
todiers of the temple for its maintenance. More re- 
cently the Indian government has withdrawn itself 
from all connection with the worship of Juggemauth, 
by conmiuting the yearly grant for a direct compen- 
sation in money and lands. Pop. 22,695. 

JUGrGLERS, men who perform, in public, tricks 
of legerdemain. In the middle ages the name of 
ionfjUurs was given to the instrument-players who 
accompanied the troubaduimi. Afterwards these 
performers employed themselves in tricks and games, 
which, if Ducango's derivation oi jongleur from jocu- 
laru or joculator is correct, must have been their 
original occupation. They accompanied with drama- 
tic action the songs which they helped to siug; they 
were bufifoons, and united in bands, which had many 
privileges. They formed in Paris a society, the mem- 
bers of which dwelt to^jfether in the Rue des Jong- 
leurs, afterwards St. Julien des Mdnetriers. Those 
whom we now call juggUrs^ men of wonderful activity 
and skilful equilibrists, were then distingiiished by 
the name of batthurt ot batalores. Jutrjj:ling tricks 
seem to have been practised in the Ea.st from the 
earliest times. RaLjed to an art by the Hindus, 
these tricks became a profession, which is still exer- 
ci^ in its highest perfection ia China^ on the coasts 



of Coromandel, and in both peninsolat on this ndm 
and beyond the Ganges. In iwdent times there wera 
wonderful exhibitions of this kind. Swallowing the 
Bword, and catching several knives thrown quickly 
into the air, were often perfonned before the andentft. 
The general appellation among the Bomans of tbesa 
conjurors or wonder-workers was praHiffiatoreM. 
Those who threw the knives were called tttUUatoret^ 
and those who threw balls and rings in a perpetual 
circle are mentioned by Quintilian under the name 
of pilarii. The two arts, which are still nnited in 
India, that of divination and of exhibitions of bodily 
address and agility, were both practised by those 
ancient artists, hence they attracted the attention ai 
the early Christian fathers, whose accounts of them 
are still read with interest Many penal laws were 
enacted by the Scotch Parliaments against jugglers, 
who were included amongst vagabonds and £g>7>tiAns 
and other descriptions of idle and disorderly persons. 
JUGURTHA, the son of Manastabal, a son of 
Masinissa, by a concubine. Midpsa, his father's 
brother, and king of Numidia after Masinissa (B.C, 
149), adopted him, and brought him up with his own 
sons, Adherbal and HiemjwaL He was of a fine 
person, endowed by nature with superior talents, and 
he early formed himself for a soldier. Midpsa, who 
began to fear him, sent him with an army to assist 
the Romans against Numantia ; but as he won the 
friendship of Scipio, Midpsa sought to conciliate hiin 
by favours. He adopted him, and declared him joint 
heir to the crown with his two sons, whom, on his 
death-bed, he commended to his care. Jugurtha, who 
had resolved to become sole master of Numidia, soon 
after the death of Midpsa caused Hiempsal to be 
murdered, and drove Adherbal from the country. 
Hearing that Adherbal had gone to Rome, he also 
sent ambassadors there, to counteract by bribes the 
effect of his representations. The greater part of the 
senate declared in his favour, and ten commissioners 
were named to divide Numidia between Adherbal 
and Jugurtha, who allotted to Jugurtha the richest 
provinces. To draw Adherbal into a war he made 
an attack upon his territory, and obliged him to take 
up arms in self-defence. Adherbal was defeated, 
and his army destroyed. He fled to the strong fort- 
ress of Cirta, where he was inunediatdy besieged. 
He found an opportunity, however, to make known 
his unhappy situation at Rome; but Jugurtha*8 
friends prevented anything being done except the 
sending of commissioners, whose mission was of no 
avaiL In the meanwhile the siege of Cirta was 
pressed with vigour. Adherbal was forced to sur- 
render, and Jugurtha caused him and all his fol- 
lowers to be put to death. This atrocity was followed 
by a declaration of war on the part of Rome, and 
the chief command was given to the Consul Ludus 
Calpumius Bestia, who at first carried on the war 
with zeal, and conquered several citi^; but he soon 
after entered into a negotiation with Jugurtha, and 
as he had not been sparing of his money, granted him 
very favourable conditions. Much discontent was 
shown at Rome, and Jugurtha was obliged to stand 
before the tribimal of the Roman people, but the 
assembly dis)>er8cd without deciding anything. Ju- 
gurtha now caused the assassination of Massiva, 
an illegitimate son of Gulussa, brother of Micipsa^ 
to whom the Roman people were inclined to award 
tlio crown of Numidia, but as a safe-conduct had 
been promised him he merdy received orders to 
quit the city immediately. War was again declared 
ai;ainst him, and curried on by the Consul Posthumius 
Albinus; but on the departure of the consid to hold 
the comitia at Rome he defeated his brother, Aulus 
Posthimiius, and made his army pass under the yoke. 
The senate sent Metellus to Nunudia. He conquered 
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Jngoriha in a great battle, and remained firm against 
all his bribes. Marius had caused the recall of Me- 
teUns, and his own appointment in his place; bat 
before he left Borne Jugnrtha had narrowly escaped 
filling into the hands of the Bomans by the treachery 
of one of his servants, Bomilcar. Again beaten by 
Metdlos, he resolved to ask for the assistance of the 
Gefcnlians, and of Boochns, king of Mauritania. He 
obtained it, and at the head of a new army attempted 
to reoonqner his kingdom. In the meanwhile Marias 
had arrived in Africa to supersede Metellus, and after 
various vicissitudes of fortune he suooeeded in totally 
rooting the combined armies, amounting to nearly 
M^OOO moi, though Jugurtha himself fought wiui 
extra(mlinary bravery. The King of Mauritania 
now concluded a peace with the Bomans, and -aban- 
dooed his ally. Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, per- 
aoaded him to draw Juguruia into his power and 
deliver him to the Braians. Under pretence of 
mediating between the contendiug parties Bocchus 
enticed him to his court, where he was seized and 
delivered to Sulla, who sent him in chains to Marius 
at Cirta (b.c. 106). Thus the war was ended, and 
Nomidia became a Boman province. Marius adorned 
bis triumph with his prisoner Jugurtha and his two 
sons (B.a 104). After he had suffered many insults 
fnmi the people he was thrown into a dungeon, where 
be was starved to death. His two sons remained 
captive at Venusia. Sallust has written an account 
of this war in a masterly style. 

JUJUBE (Zizyphtu), natural order Bhamnacese, a 
ipiny and deciduous shrub or small tree, a native of 
Syria, whence it was introduced into Europe. The 
froit is blood-red or saffron-coloured, having a sweet 
granular pulp. The tree is cultivated for its fruit in 
many ports of Europe, where it is called the jujube. 
Tbe species are numerous, and of several the fruit is 
vholesome and pleasant to eat, as in the case of the 
Z. vuigartM and JujubOj the Z, (EnopHa^ and Z. Joa^ 
ztiro^ whose drupes are used in Brazil as jujubes. 
Tbe fruit of the common jujube is dried, and forms 
an artide of commerce; and in Italy and Spain is 
used at table in desserts, during the winter season, 
as a dry sweetmeat It is equaUy in repute in Con- 
stantinople, and has long been imported from Turkey 
into the west of Europe. The jujube flowers in Au- 
gust and September, and grows to a height of 20 
feet Z. Lotuif which gave its name to the ancient 
Lotophagi, a shrub 2 or 3 feet high, is a native of 
Penia and the north pt Africa. Its berries, which 
are about as large as a sloe, are to this day collected 
for food by the Arabs of Barbary. They are made 
into cakes resembling gingerbread, and a kind of 
wine U sometimes made tcom them. Z, Spina Christie 
or Christ's Thorn, is said to )iSkve furnished the 
branches of which our Saviour's crown of thorns was 
made. The same name, for a similar reason, is given 
to PaliuruM acuUtUutf which is common in the hedges 
of Jadsa. 

JULIA, the only child of Augustus, was his 
daughter by his second wife, Scribonia^ and was bom 
B.C.39. She possessed pleasing manners, extraordinary 
beaaty, and a cultivated mind. She was first married 
(B.a 25) to her cousin, the young Marcellus, the son 
of Octavia by her first husband Having soon be- 
come a widow she married, in her eighteenth year, 
Marcos Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom she bore three 
BOOS and two daughters. After the death of Agrippa 
(B.C. 12) he gave her in marriage to Tiberius, mainly 
at the instance of his mother Li via, Julia's stepmother, 
that she might secure the succession of her son to the 
throne. The marriage, however, was not a happy 
one, and Tiberius, after the death of their infant son 
at Aqtdleia, partly, according to Suetonius, in disgust 
at tbe Uccntloosness of his wif e^ went into voluntary 



exOe. Meanwhile Augustus had somewhat tardily 
discovered the misconduct of his daughter, which 
was a matter known and talked of by the populace 
of Bome, and in the most violent anger he deter- 
mined at first to have her executed, but afterwards 
consented to banish her to Pandataria^ a desolate 
island on the coast of Campania, where her mother, 
Scribonia, accompanied her. Her licentiousness has 
been only too clearly established, but that she en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against her father^s life has 
not been satisfactorily proved. Augustus may have 
believed it, for he would never forgive her, notwith- 
standing the earnest supplication ol the people. At 
last, however, he was prevailed upon to permit her 
to iMve the island for the city of Bhegium, on the 
Continent She never dared to return to Bome. 
After the death of the emperor she suffered still more. 
As long as Augustus had lived Tiberius had always 
professed mu<£ tenderness for her, and had often 
beg^ged him to pardon her; but now he treated her 
with the greatest cruelty. Before she could not 
leave the city of Bhegium ; Tiberius now confined 
her to her house. He even took from her the little 
pension which Augustus had allowed her ; and she 
died in the fifteenUi year of her exile, in poverty and 
distress. Her son Agrippa had been put to death 
by Tiberius shortly before. 

JULIAN, Flavius Claudius Julianus, a Boman 
emperor, whom ecclesiastical writers have sumamed 
the ApotiaUf son of Julius Constans (brother of Con- 
stantino the Great), was bom at Constantinople 17th 
November, 331. When hardly six years old his father 
and several members of his family were murdered by 
the soldiers of his cousin the Emperor Constans II. 
He and his younger brother Callus having narrowly 
escaped death were brought up in the Chnstian reli- 
gion, which was yet a new one at the court of the 
emperor. Julian had felt deeply the persecution of 
his family, and the constraint and fear in which he 
was obliged to pass his youth. He therefore sought 
consolation in the study of philosophy and belles- 
lettres, and at the age of twenty-four he went to 
Athens, where he was induced to reject the religion 
of those who had massacred his family and to embrace 
Paganism. Constans, who feared an attack of the 
Germans upon the provinces of the Boman Empire, 
was prevailed on by his wife Eusebia to give to 
Julian the command of an army against them. He 
was proclaimed Caesar at Milan in 855, and proceeded 
with a small body of troops to Gaul, which was laid 
waste by the Germans. After he had passed the 
winter in preparations for the ensuing war he marched 
against the Germans, took several cities, conquered 
them in various engagements, and in a great battle 
near Argentoratum, now Strasburg, completely de- 
feated seven of their princes, and entirely delivered 
Gaul. He pursued the Germans beyond the Bhine, 
and conquered them in their own country. As a 
governor also he displayed extraordinary talents. 
He gave to Gaul a new constitution. He settled 
the finances, diminished the taxes, and put an end 
to the abuses which had crept into the courts of 
justice. The jealousy of the suspicious emperor 
could not fail to be excited by the brilliant career of 
his young kinsman in Gaul, who was accused of 
aiming at independence. He even stirred up secretly 
the Gauls against him, and recalled his best troops 
under pretence that he wanted to employ them 
against the Persians. This order caused a rebellion 
among the soldiers, who proclaimed their leader 
Julian emperor in March, 360, in spite of his own 
resistance. The emperor now sent an army against 
Julian, who made preparations in his defence. He 
left Gaul, where he had passed five years, took 
Sirmiiim, the capital of lllyria^ and besieged Aqui« 
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leia. Here he heard of the death of the Emperor 
ConstaDB. He now passed rapidly through Thrace, 
and reached ConBtantmople December 11, 361, where 
he was immediately proclaimed emperor. He began 
by putting a stop to many abuses, and limiting the 
splendour of his court, and was thus able to remit to 
the people the fifth part of all their taxes. He sought 
to restore the heathen worship in all its splendour, 
and on that account opposed C^uistianity as much as 
was in his power, without, however, persecuting the 
Christians themselves. He took from the Christian 
churches their riches, and divided them among his 
soldiers. He sought likewise to induce the Christians 
by flattery or favour to embrace Paganism, and fail- 
ing in the attempt he laboured to make their condi- 
tion disagreeable. In the meanwhile he wished to 
end the war with the Persians. His first campaign 
against them was successful He took several cities, 
and advanced as far as Ctesiphon. Want of means of 
subsistence obliged him to retreat. June 26, 363, he 
was mortally wounded, and died the following night, 
in the thirty-second year of his age. Though much 
diversity of opinion has, as was to be expected, existed 
about the character of Julian, no unprejudiced in- 
quirer can hesitate to accord to him the credit of 
being not only a great monarch but a great man. 
His apostasy can bo accounted for by the circum- 
stances of his education, and the truth is that he was 
more a philosopher than a theologian. Some of his 
works have come down to us. Several speeches, 
letters, and satires, among which the satires on the 
Caesars and that on the people of Antiocb, called 
Misopogon, are distinguished for wit and humour. 
Julian possessed talent, wit, vivacity, ease in writing, 
and fertility; but he conformed too much to the 
tasto of his age, in which mere declamation took the 
place of eloquence, antithesis the place of thought, 
and play on words the place of wit. He wrote also 
a work against the Christian religion, of which we 
have yet some extracts. 

JULIAN CALENDAR. See Calendab and 
Epoch. 

JQLICH (French, Jvlitrs; anciently Jtdictctim), 
a town, Rhenish Prussia, in the government, and 17 
miles north-east of Aix-la-Chapelle, capital of circle 
of same name, at the confluence of the Ellbach and 
Ror, in a fertile plain, surrounded by swamps and 
stagnant ditches, which make it very unhealthy. It 
is strongly fortified; has a court of law and several 
public o^tices; manufactures of leather, soap, cotton 
yam, &c. Coal is worked in the neighbourhood. 
Jiilich is of Roman origin, and has been 8uppr)sed, 
though fancifully, to take its name from Julius 
Caesar. It was long the capital of an independent 
duchy, part of which was so fertile in com that it 
received the name of the Xomkammer or Granary. 
Pop. (1880), .02^5. 

JULIEN, Stanislas- AioN AN, the leading Chinese 
scholar of his day, was bom at Orleans 21st Septem- 
ber, 1799, manifested at an early age a most extraor- 
dinary linguistic faculty, and taught himself Greek, 
English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German. 
In 1823 he commenced the study of Chinese under 
Abel Remusat, and made such progress in it that 
at the end of twelve months he published a Latin 
translation of the philosopher Mencius. It was 
brought out at the expense of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, and is a master-piece of its kind. Hence- 
forth he devoted his labours mainly to the languages 
and literature of the far East. Ancient and modem 
Chinese, Mantchu, the Mongolian tongues, and latterly 
Sanskrit, were the subjects of exact and profoimd 
study. The relations which Buddhism has intro- 
duced between China and India made an acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit indispensable for the accurate 



rendering into French of the travels of Hiometi- 
Thsang, the Buddhist pilgrim. The numerous San- 
skrit terms clothed in a Chinese dreai contained in 
several of his translations opened up an interesting 
field of inquiry to comparative philologists, as Julien 
ascertained the law by which these expressions were 
transferred from Sani^t to Chinese. He published 
the result of his researches in a volume entitled 
Methode pour d^chiffrer et transcrire lee Mots San- 
Bcrits qui se trouvent dans les Livres Chinois (1861, 
8vo). This work, which is a model of critical acameo 
and clearness, placed its author in the very first 
rank of scientific grammarians. No department of 
Chmese literature is unrepresented in his admirable 
translations — the drama in Hoei-lan-ki; ou THis- 
toire du Cercle de Craie (London, 1832, 8vo); tales 
in Yu-kiao-li; ou les Deux Cousines (1863, two vols. 
8vo); and technical treatises in Resumes des Princt- 
paux Traitds Chinois sur la Culture des MOriers et 
r Education des Vers k Sole (1837, 8vo). His prin- 
cipal merit, however, is that his l^>our8 have enabled 
us to imderstand the religion and the philosophy of 
the Chinese. In 1832 he succeeded Remusat aa firo- 
fessor of Chinese at the CoU^ de France; librarinn 
at the BibUoth^ue NationiUe, 1839; president of 
the college, 1855; commander of the Legion of 
Honour, 1863. He died in 1873, in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

JULIERS. SeeJGLiCH. 

JULIUS, the name of three popes, of whom we 
shall only mention the two last. 

Juuus II. (Giuliano della Rovere), a native of 
Albizzola, near Savona, originally a fisherman, was 
elevated by his uncle Sixtus IV. to the rank of a 
bishop and cardinal, was appointed Papal legate to 
France, and in 1503 was elected pope. Immediately 
on his elevation to the pontificate he resumed possoii- 
sion of the duchy of the Romagna, which had bet n 
bestowed on Ccesar Borgia by Alexander VI., and 
although, while cardinal, the friend of the French, 
he now became their enemy. He planned the com- 
plete re-establishment of the Papal soverei^ty in its 
ancient territory, and the extinction of foreign domi- 
nation and influence in Italy. He exconmiunicated 
the Duke of Ferrara, gave Navarre to Spain, besieged 
Mirandola, commanded his army in person, formed 
the League of Cambray against Venice, and was 
altogether warlike in his measures. The Kini^ of 
France and the emi)eror convened a council at Pisa, 
before whom ho was summoned to appear and explain 
his conduct; but he did not obey the summons, and 
called another council in the Lateran, which com- 
pletely frustrated the designs of Louis. In 1511, 
October 11, he formed the 'Holy League,' to which 
Spain, England, and Switzerland were parties. In 
1512 he made open war against Louis XII. The 
French defeated the Papal army near Ravenna, but 
were soon after driven out of Italy. Julius died 21st 
February, 1513. He is considered one of the most 
immoral of the iM)pe8, and his conduct certainly was 
little befitting the head of the Christian Church. 
But he was a far-sighted and patriotic sovereign, 
and a liberal and judicious patron of art and litera- 
ture. To procure means for building St. Peter's he 
ordered the sale of indulgences, which was one of 
the immediate causes of the Reformation. Connected 
with the plan of rebuilding St. Peter's by Bramante 
was that of embellishing the Vatican; and on Bra- 
mante's recommendation Julius II. invited Raphael 
to Rome in 1508, where he painted a superb suite of 
apartments called La Sef/mUura, In the ducal gal- 
lery at Florence there is a fine portrait of Julius IL 
by Raphael See Bramante and Raphael. 

Julius III. (Giovanni Maria Giocchi), a Roman 
of low birth, called himself Del Monte because his 
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hnaiy origiimied from Monte Savino, near Arezzo, 
in the Florentine territory. He was mada cardinal 
by Faol UL in 1536, took an actire part in the 
ODuncil of Trent as Papal legate, and was the chief 
cause that it was transferred to Bologna against the 
will of Charles V. Jnlina was elected pope in 1550, 
and in the following year reopened the Council of 
Trent, which had been suspended for upwards of two 
years. He received the fugitive Nestorian patriarch 
Soluca, and endeavoured to effect a union with the 
Nestorians. He commissioned Cardinal Pole to 
organize, in conjunction with Mary, the reunion of 
England with Rome. He died March 23, 1555, his 
officii^ career having been comparatively uneventf uL 
His private character is sullied with the taints of 
licentiousness and nepotism. 

JULIUS CAESAR. See Cesab. 

JULY, the seventh month in our calendar, which 
in the Roman year bore the name of QuintUUf as the 
fifth in the computation of Romulus, even after 
Nnma had prefixed January and February. Mark 
Antony effected a change in its name in honour of 
Julius Csesar, who was bom on the 12th of the month, 
and thenceforward by a decree of the senate it was 
called Julius. It ori^^nally contained thirty-six days. 
It IB said that Romulus reduced them to thirty-one 
and Numa to thirty. Julius Caesar fixed the number 
at thirty-one, which is still retained. The Dog-days 
are supposed to conunence on the 3d of this month. 

JTJMILLA, a town, Spain, in the province of and 
S5 miles k.k.w. of Murcia, at the foot of a hill called 
the Sierra del Castello. Its houses are generally well 
built, and arranged in streets, which, though not spa- 
cioos, are pared and dean. It has two handsome 
diurches, one of them adorned with fine frescoes and 
paantings, some of them said to be by Rubens, and 
the other with paintings by the first Spanish masters; 
an old hospital, the chapel of which is now used as a 
eourtbouse; and various manufactures. Jumilla is 
a bishop's see. Pop. 7362. 

JUMXA. SeejAMNA. 

JUMNOUTRI. See Jamkotrl 

JUMPING HARE (Pedetes Capenm), a species 
of jerboa found in Southern Africa, and so named 
from its general resemblance to a hare, whilst its 
jumping mode of progression, necessitated by the 
elongated nature of the hind legs, have procured for 
it its epecific and popular distinction. See Jerboa. 

JUMPING MOUSE {Mtrumet ffuasonicus) is 
found in Labrador and North America generally, but 
is especially an inhabitant of the fur territories. Like 
the jumping hare, it is induded in the family Dipo- 
didse or Jerboas, and is one of the smallest of these forms. 
See JiRBOA and PL CLXXIL-CLXXUL fig. 22. 

JUNCEJ5, or JuNCACK^ the Rush family, an 
obscure natural order of endogenous plants, with 
fasciculated or fibrous roots ; hollow, grooved, or flat 
kaves, with parallel veins. They are herbaceous, 
and natives diiefly of the colder regions of the globe. 
Notwithstanding the difference of aspect, in most 
Rapects they resemble Liliacee, differing chiefly in 
th^ flowera being glumaceous, that is, tiiin, dry, 
tnd dther brown or green in colour. The bottoms of 
chain, mats, kc, are sometimes made of some of the 
^)ede8 of the genus Juncus, and the wicks of rush- 
lights are formed from the central cellular tissue. 
There are fourte«i known genera, and the spedes 
number more than 260. One of the rushes, the hairy 
wood-msh {Luzula pilom), is figured on PL XC- 
XCL See Gbabses. 

JUNE, the sixth month in our calendar. The 
etymology is uncertain. Yosfflus gives three etymolo- 
gies of the name — one from juno; imother from jungo 
(to jom), referring to the union between the Romans 
•nd Sabines under Romulus and Titus Tatius; a 



third from juniortt (the young men), Romulus having 
been said to have assigned the month of May to 
the elders, and that of June to the young men, when 
he divided the people into these two great classes, 
the former to serve in counsel, the latter in war. The 
name has also been traced to Junius Brutus, the first 
consuL It consisted originally of twenty-six days, 
to which it is said Romulus added four, and Numa 
took away one. Julius Caesar again lengthened it to 
thirty days, imd it has ever since remained unaltered. 

JTJNG, JoHANN Heinrich, coDomonly called Jung 
StUlinff, was bom 12th September, 1740, of poor 
parents at Imgrund in Nassau, and died 2d April, 
1817, at Carlsruhe. In his youth he was apprentice 
to a tailor. The desire of knowledge which always 
occupied him made him afterwards attempt to be- 
come a schoolmaster. He was unsuccessful, and 
returned to the tailor's business, from which, how- 
ever, he was called several times to become a tutor. 
At last he succeeded in procuring the means of 
studying medidne in Strasburg, where he lived in 
intimacy with Goethe, and was afterwards a phy- 
dcian in Elberfeld. He has described himself the 
greater part of his life; and the celebrated work 
Heinrich Stilling's Jugend, JUngUngHJahre und 
Wanderschaft (Berlin, 1777, three vols.), in a new 
form, under the title Lebensbeschreibung (Berlin, 
1806, five vols.), is incomparable. He relates with 
modesty and simplidty the way in which his life 
was passed among the classes of people less favoured 
by exterior gifts of fortune, and his pious and pure 
heart discloses itself so unaffectedly and involunte^y, 
and the style is at the same time so excellent, that 
the work is still a popular German classic. It has 
a charm of a very peculiar kind, and many readers 
will sympathize with the author even in those pas- 
sives of mystical devotion which do not accord with 
the tone of their own minds. His works of devout 
mysticism are very numerous. Those best known 
are his Theobald oder die Sch warmer. Das Heimweh, 
Der Volkslehrer, &c. Much opposition was excited 
by his strange work Theorie der Geisterkunde 
(Nuremberg, 1808), and the Apology for the same 
(1809), which is connected with his Scenen aus dem 
Geisterreiche (Frankfort, 1803). Jung made him- 
self known also by his numerous works on medical 
subjects, the veterinary art, political economy, &c. 
He was, moreover, one of the most successful opera- 
tors for the cure of cataract. 'Already has he,' says 
Matthison in his Letters (Zurich, 1795), 'restored 
sight to more than 2000 poor blind people, not only 
gratis, but in many cases with the addition of pecu- 
niary assistance.' Groethe, in his Aus Meinem Leben, 
gives a fine character of Jung. Jung's collected works 
in fourteen vols, were published at Stuttgart in 1838. 

JUNGFRAU ('Maiden'), a mountain of Swit- 
zerland, in the Bernese or Helvetic Alps, on the 
frontiers between the cantons of Bern and Valais, 
6 miles S.B.B. Lauterbrunnen. It is one of the most 
magnificent mountains in Switzerland and the loftiest 
calcareous mountain in Europe; height, 13,174 feet. 
It was first ascended by the brothers Meyer of Aarau 
in 1804; again by the same persons in 1812; by six 
peasants from Grindelwald in 1828; and by M. 
Agassiz of Neufch&tel and Professor Forbes of Edin- 
burgh in 1841. The height of the Jungfrau entitles 
it to rank as the eighth European mountain. It 
recdved its name dther from the unsullied purity of 
the snow with which it is clad, or from the fact that 
when it received its name no foot had ever trod its 
summit 

JUNGLE is a term which has been introduced 
into our language from India, and is used to desig- 
nate a thicket of bushes and reeds such as frequent^ 
occurs in the East Indies, and more especially at the 
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foot of tho Himtflaya, in the broad belt of the Terai 
or Tarayani, extending westwards from Assam to the 
banks of the Jamna. This territory forms a low 
morass, covered with impenetrable thickets of brash- 
wood and reeds, toll grass, bamboos, creepers, and 
climbers, &c.; the seat of fever and ague, and the 
habitation of hyenas, lynxes, tigers, leopards, ele- 
phants, monkeys, antelopes, herds of deer, snakes, 
&c. The long grass is set on fire during the dry 
season to drive out the wild animals, and cattle are 
sent in to pasture on the new vegetation which 
quickly springs up. The jungle flora and fauna have 
many peculiarities, the heat and moisture giving 
both to plxmts and animals a tropical character, and 
thus in a manner extending the region of the tropics 
nearly to the foot of the Himdlaya, and far within 
the temperate zone. 

JUNGLE-FOWL. See Fowl. 

JUNIPER (natural order Coniferae), a genus of 
plants having a succulent cone, which is familiarly 
called a berry. The fruit of Junipei'us communUf 
the common juniper, yields an oil which possesses 
a diuretic property, and is used in the preparation 
of gin. The volatUe oil procured from the branches 
and leaves of /. Sabina (Savin) is an active enmien- 
agogue. The wood employed in making cedar pencils 
is obtained from /. JBermudiana^ and a- less valu- 
able sort from /. Virginiana (the red cedar). The 
empyreumatic oil of /. oxycedrus is used in skin dis- 
eases under the name of hu'Ue de cade. ITie so-called 
gum jimiper b the produce of a coniferous tree 
named Callitris quadriiahisy of Barbary. The gimi 
is used in making varnishes, and was formerly much 
employed in making pounce for writing, a substance 
which has long been superseded by tho invention of 
blotting-paper. The Virginian red cedar is frequent 
throughout the United States of America from near 
lat. 45'' to the point of Florida, and westward as far 
as the Rocky Mountains. It does not attain large 
dimensions, ordinarily not exceeding 80 feet in 
height, but is highly esteemed for the durability and 
lightness of the wood, which is employed in the 
upper part of the frames of vessels, for posts, &c., 
and is also an article of export to Britain. The red 
cedar in many places appears as the pioneer of the 
American forest, fixing upon dry and exposed situ- 
ations, and fostering beneath its shade young trees 
of various species, till it is finally overtopped by 
them, and in its turn disappears. 

JUNIUS. The Letters of Jtmius first appeared 
in WoodfaH'e Public Advertiser, from which they 
were copied into most of the other journals of the 
time. The earliest under this signature bears date 
January 21, 1769; the last, January 21, 1772. After 
they were completed they were collected (the collec- 
tion including also those signed Philo-Junim^ with 
the letters of Sir William Draper and those of Home 
to Junius), and published by Woodfall, with a dedi- 
cation to the English nation and a preface by the 
author. Besides the letters signed Junius^ others 
by the same author were published in the same 
paper under the signatures of PublkoUk, Attku$, 
LuciuSf BrutuSy NemesiSy Veteran^ &c., relating to 
different subjects, but all marked with the same 
boldness, severity, and passion which characterize 
the former. These appeared between April 28, 1767, 
and May 12, 1772, and are given in the younger 
Woodfall's edition as the Miscellaneous Letters. 
ITiis edition was publbhed in 1812 in three vols., 
and included Junius' private letters to Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall, and a preliminary essay by Dr. J. Mason 
Gooil. An enlarged and improveil edition was pub- 
lished in Bohn's Standard Library, edited by John 
Wade, wth an essay by the editor in favour of the 
claiiuii of Sir Philip Frauciu to the authorship. 



Although fully a century hj» elapsed wnce th« 
publication of these extraordinary papers, we hav© 
as yet no positive proofs to decide the question who 
was the author. The most prying curiosity and the 
most industrious ingenuity have been at woric to 
collect circumstantial evidence on this point, and 
volumes have been written about it; but notwith- 
standing all the industry that has been devoted to 
the subject, and idl that has been written on it, the 
authorship of the letters of Junius seems as far from 
being settled as ever. The names of those with 
whom he has been identified are legion. The fol- 
lowing is a pretty complete list: — Sergeant James 
Adair, Colonel Isaac Barr^ Hugh Macaulay Boyd, 
Edmund Burke, Bishop John Butler, Lord Camden, 
Lord Chatham, Lord Chesterfield, J. L. de Lolme, 
John Dunning (Lord Ashburton), Samuel Dyer, 
Henry Flood, Dr. Philip Francis, Sir Philip Francis, 
Edward Gibbon, Richard Glover, Henry Grattan, 
William Greatrakes, George Grenville, James Gren- 
ville, William Gerard Hamilton, James Hollis, Sir 
WilUam Jones, John Kent, General Charles Lee, 
Charles Lloyd, Thomas Lord Lyttleton, Lachlan 
Maclcary, tho Duke of Portland, Governor Thomas 
Pownall, Sir Robert Rich, John Roberts, the Rev. 
Philip Rosenhager, Lord George Germaine (Viscount 
Sackville), Earl Shelbume, Earl Temple, John Home 
Tooke, Horace Walpole, John Wilkes, Alexander 
Wedderbura (Lord Loughborough), Dr. James WU- 
mot, and Daniel Wray. Of course it can be easily 
shown that many of these never could have been the 
author; and though some of them claimed the honour 
(we should perhaps rather say the dishonour), their 
pretensions were never supported by proofs. Per- 
haps the controversy may never be settled, bat 
towards this end it would be very interesting to 
know what has become of the copies of his letters 
which Junius ordered of his publiJsber on December 
17, 1771, in the following terms: — * When the bixik 
is finished let me have a sett bound in vellum, gilt, 
and lettered Junius I. II., as handsomely as yon can 
— the edges gilt. I must also have two setts in blae 
paper covers.* 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review says: — *A 
simple test ascertains the political connections of 
Jimius: he 8up)K>rted the cause of authority against 
America with Mr. Grenville, and maintained the 
highest popular principles on the Middlesex electioa 
with the same state^troan. No other party but the 
Grenvilles combined these two opinions.' Junius, 
we may add, was also in favour of triennial parlia- 
ments, and opposed to abolition of the rotten bor- 
oughs. It is likewise evident from his language 
that he was a man of rank and fortune; this app^ears 
not only from his tone and manner, but from his 
express assertions: *My rank and fortune place roe 
above a common bribe;* and to one of Woodfall's 
letters concerning the profits arising from the sale of 
the letters, he replies, ' I am far above all pecuniary 
views.' Lord Eldon declared in Parliament that^ if 
not a lawyer, he must have written in concert with 
the ablest lawyers; but the great English lawyer 
Butler asserts that Jimius commits gross inaccuracies 
in his legal phrases. Several incidental expressions, 
as well as his general tone, his intimate knowledge 
of persons and characters, show him to have been 
a man beyond middle life. He was evidently ac- 
quainted not only with the court but with the city 
(which was leas usual in those days); with the his- 
tory, private intrigues, and secret characters of the 
great; with the management of the public offices, 
with the proceedings of Parliament (not then, as 
since, public); and also with the ofiidal underlings, 
through whom he sometimes condescends to lash 
their superiors. With this extensive information he 
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united % boldneis, Tehemence, and rancoar which, 
while he spared no one, stopped at nothing, and 
rendered him an object of terror to those whom he 
attacked. To nse his own Lmgnage, 'he gathers like 
a tempest, and all the fury of Uie elements burst 
upon them at once.' ' In rancour and venom,' said 
Bttrke in the House of Commons, ' the North Briton 
it MM much inferior to him as in strength, wit, and 
judgment. King, lords, and commons are but the 
sport of his fury.' Grafton, Bedford, Blackstone, 
snd Mansfield seem to be objects of personal re- 
sentment Chatham and Camden are fiercely at- 
tacked in some of his earlier letters, though his tone 
in respect to them was changed in the latter part 
of his correspondence. His style is severe, concise, 
epigrammatic, and polished; his reasoning powerful, 
his invective unsparing and terribla 

Public suspicion at the time was fixed most 
strongly on Burke and Sackville; though at a more 
recent period the opinion that Sir Philip Francis 
was the author gained the most numerous adherents. 
Burice was strongly suspected in his day, but he 
spontaneously denied it; and apart from internal 
considerations drawn from his temper, style, and 
torn of thinking, it is sufficient to observe that on 
several points Burke and Junius were in direct oppo- 
■itioo to each other. The former was a friend of 
Rockingham, the latter of Grenville; on the Ame- 
rican policy and ^ennial parliaments they were at 
variance; and Burke knew nothing of city politics, 
with which Jmuus was so familiar. The auUiorship 
has however been claimed for him as recently as 
1859 (Symons, William Burke the author of Junius, 
London, 1859). 

The opinion that Sir Philip Francis (died 1818) 
was Junius, has found many partisans, and was in- 
geniously supported in Taylors work — ^The Identity 
of Junius wHh a Celebrated Living Character estab- 
lished. The arguments are drawn principally from 
external considerations: his absence on a journey to 
the Continent coincides with an interruption in the 
letters; his departure for India with a lugh i^point- 
ment, with their cessation; his receiving that appoint- 
ment, without any apparent cause, just after leaving 
the war office; his station in the war office, with all 
the details of which Junius is so familiar; his know- 
ledffeof speeches not reported; coincidences of thought 
ana expression between passages of the letters and 
of speeches of Lord ChaUiam, reports of which had 
been famished by Frauds, and with his own speeches, 
made after his return from India; peculiar modes of 
spelling, and of correcting the press; resemblance of 
handwriting — are also brought forward to establish 
the identity. But the internal argument is against 
the supposition: Francis was but twenty-seven when 
the fint letters were written, and he never displayed 
before or after any proofs of a capacity or knowledge 
equal to the compositions of Junius. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the prevalent opinion — supported 
by Macanlay — now is, that Sir Philip Francis was 
the author of these letters. Of Macaulay*s five 
gnxmds, however, for ascribing the authorship to Sir 
Philip Fraoda, two of them are known to be erroneous 
iq)positions. 

Another candidate whose claims have considerable 
weight is Viscount Sackville (at one time Lord 
Ge^ge Germaine). Lord Sackville was strongly 
SDspwted at the time. Sir William Draper divided 
hit suspldoos between him and Burke, but finally 
fixed them on the former. His rank, fortune, temper, 
and talents concur to render it probable; the friends 
and enemies of Sackville and Junius are the same, 
and their political prindples coincide. Sackville's 
unmerited disgrace is well known; his hostility to 
the king may bare arisen from having been forbidden 



the court; Mansfield was a crown-officer at the time 
of his trial; Bedford was a connection and on bad 
terms with him; Grafton was a witness against him; 
Granby was second in command at Minden, and con- 
curred in efiTecting his disgrace; Barrington was the 
organ of his dismission. This opinion has been main- 
tained in Coventry's Critical Inquiry (London, 1825), 
and with additional proofs in Junius Unmasked 
(Boston, America, 1828); but although many striking 
coinddences have been pointed out, the proof is by 
no means complete in favour of this hypothesis. Jn 
the Posthumous Works of Junius (New Yoric, 1829), 
with an Inquiry respecting the author, the letters are 
ascribed to Home Tooke. Another writer has started 
the hypothesis that Lord Chatham was Junius (Essay 
on Junius and his Letters, by B. Waterhouse, 8vo, 
Boston, 1831); and this theory was also maintained 
in Junius Lord Chatham, a work published at New 
Toric, in 1857, by Wm. Dowe. An ingenious attempt 
has been made to show that Lord Temple, brother of 
Greorge Grenville, was the author of these celebrated 
letters. The fact that Grenville was the favourite of 
Junius has often been mentioned, and it has also been 
suspected, for various reasons, that Lord Temple was 
in some way connected with Junius. Butler (without 
suspecting Temple) mentions that the letters appeared 
to be written in a lady's hand, and that Wilkes once 
received a card from old Lady Temple, in her own 
hand, which they agreed in thinking resembled the 
handwriting of the letters. We have already dted 
a remarkable passage from the Edinburgh Review 
on the subject of Junius' political connections, and 
the statement from the Globe seems to point out his 
family. George Grenville has himself been suspected 
to be Junius; but it is suffident to observe that he 
died in 1770, when but a small part of the letters had 
appeared. The attempt above referred to to father 
the authorship on Lord Temple, is made in a work by 
Mr. Newhall of Salem, in Massachusetts (Letters on 
Junius, Boston, 1831), on the ground of the well-estab- 
lished facts, that his political and personal connections 
were the same; that the opinions of Junius in regard 
to Chatham and some other persons differed at dif- 
ferent times; that this difference agrees with the 
changes in Lord Temple's feelings towards those in- 
dividuals; and that the political prindples of the two 
coindde. He also endeavours to show that Temple's 
talents, age, circumstances, style of writing and think- 
ing, of which he gives specimens, render his hypothesif 
probable; and we would add, that, if it is not the tme 
one, it is certainly embarrassed with fewer difficulties 
than any which has come to our knowledge; but N<m 
noHrwn tanUu componere lite$. Among the most 
recent works on the authorship of Junius is The 
Handwriting of Junius professionally investigated by 
Mr. Charles Chabot, Expert; with preface and col- 
lateral evidence by the Hon. Edward Twistleton 
(London, 1871). It supports the claims of Francis, 
but its reasoning and proofs are not at all condusive. 

JUNKS, large flat-bottomed vessels, from 100 to 
150 tons burden, used by the Chinese. They have 
three masts, and a short bowsprit placed on the star- 
board bow. The masts are supported by two or 
three shrouds, which, at times, are all carried on the 
windward nde. On the fore and main mast is a sort 
of lug-sail, of cane or bamboo. Similar to these 
junks are the Japanese barks, which are 80 or 90 
feet long on one deck, but have only one mast, that 
carries a square-sail, and forward one or two jibe, 
made of cotton. The Japanese junk is much superior 
to the Chinese. 

JUNO, the queen of heaven, the female Jupiter. 
The Komans identified this goddess with the Greek 
Hera. As queen of heaven hIio Ixire the sumame of 
lUyina^ and the Komans dedicated a temple to her 
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on the Aventine. She was regarded as the special 
protectress of whatever was connected with marriage, 
and females from birth to death had her as a tutelary 
genius. Both as virgins and matrons she was their 
protectress, and hence she was named Virginalis and 
Matrona. She was also sumamed NatalU, and wo- 
men on their birth-day offered her sacrifices. Her 
great festival, however, was the MaJtronaliOy which 
occurred on the Ist of March. She had the power of 
conferring f ecimdity. She had a temple on the Cap!- 
toline, under the name of ifoneta, whence mtn*, where 
money was coined. As Juno presided over marriage 
she was called Juga or Jugalis (connected with jun- 
gertf to join). Newly married people invoked her 
under such names as Ihmiduca (she who leads home), 
Pronuba (she who presides over marriage), &c. She 
presided not only over marriage, but over its sanctity, 
and by a law of Numa no prostitute was allowed to 
touch her altar. As Juno Lucina she was invoked 
by women in childbed to assist them, and hence she 
has been confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
Eileithyia. As she was sumamed CuricUia or Popu' 
loniOf it may be inferred that public as well as private 
affairs were not beyond her province. In their repre- 
sentations of Juno the Roman artists have commonly 
adopted the type of the Greek Hera. In Etruria, at 
Palerii, Lanuvium, Aricia, Tibur, and Prseneste, her 
worship was popular. 

JUNOT, Andoche, Duke of Abrantes, bom at 
Bussy-les-Forges, in the department of Cdte d'Or, in 
1771, was intended for the bar, but on the outbreak 
of the revolution joined a volunteer battalion, and 
soon attracted notice. His fiery valour obtained for 
him the soubriquet of The Tempest {La Tempite) 
from his comrades. At the siege of Toulon, in 1793, 
he became secretary to Napoleon, who afterwards 
took him with him into Italy and Egypt in the capa- 
city of aide-de-camp. In Egypt he was advanced to 
the rank of general of brigade. In 1 800 he was made 
commandant of Paris, and shortly after, on joining 
the grand army at Boulogne, obtained the command 
of one of its divisions. He particularly distinguished 
himself by his bravery at the battle of Austerlitz 
(December 2, 1805). In 1807 he was sent with an 
army into Portugal, and by the supineness of the 
Portuguese made his entry without opposition into 
Xiiflbon. His success was rewarded with the title of 
Duke of Abrantes. Shortly after, on the arrival of 
the British, his military talents were put to the test, 
and he soon proved that, however great his personal 
courage might be, he had none of the qualities neces- 
sary to form a commander. Not only did he rouse 
the indignation of the inhabitants by his wholesale 
spoliations, but he first allowed himself to be defeated 
at Vimeira, and was then obliged to submit to the 
humiliating convention of Cintra. On his return 
Napoleon received him with the greatest coldness, 
and he remained long in disgrace. During the war 
with Austria in 1809 he obtained the command of a 
corps; and in 1810 was sent into Spain, where he 
acted under Massena, and did nothing to retrieve his 
reputation. In 1812 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a division of the grand army, and took part 
in the Russian campaign, during which he completed 
his disgrace by indecision and want of energy. He 
was in consequence relegated to the governorship of 
the lUyrian provinces. In 1813 he became insane, 
and lost his liife in consequence of injuries inflicted on 
himself by leaping from a window of his father's 
house at Montbard, where he had been removed. 

JUNTA (Spanish, an assembly), in Spain, a high 
council of state. There were formerly but two of 
the royal junta of commerce, the mint and the mines, 
and the board of the tobacco monopoly. It was 
originally spiled to an irregularly summoned assem- 



bly of the states, as distinguished from the Cortes <» 
parliament regularly called together by the authority 
of the king. Sometimes the term was i4)plicd, bow- 
ever, even to this. Under the Bourbon Idn^ id 
Spain juntas were assemblies convoked by the king, 
but rather consultative than legislative in their 
functions, being limited to giving advice on reforms 
of the admimstration. After the abdication of 
Ferdinand Napoleon summoned an assembly of the 
notables of Spain to meet at Bayonne, and this al50 
was called a junta. In 1868, after the fall of Queen 
Isabella, a number of juntas formed themselves in 
the principal towns of the kingdom (Burgos, Cordova, 
Barcelona, Madrid, &c.), and took on themaelvea the 
government, but they were soon dissolved after a 
central government had been established at Madrid 
to take the place of that which had been over- 
thrown. 

JUPATI PALM (Ra^ia tadigera), a tree in- 
habiting exclusively the tide-flooded lands of the 
lower Amazon and Par^ rivers, remarkable for its 
leaves, probably the largest in the vegetable king- 
dom. The trunk is only 6 or 8 feet high, and 
1 foot in diameter. The leaves rise nearly vertically 
from the trunk, bending out on every side in graceful 
curves, forming a magnificent plume 70 feet in height 
and 40 in diameter. Leaves have been cut down 
and measured 48 and 50 feet long, and even these 
are not the largest. The leaf -stalk is often 12 or 
15 feet long below the first segments of the leaf, 
and 4 or 5 inches in diameter, perfectly straight 
and cylindrical, and when dried light and strong as 
the quill of a bird. The Indians split it into laths 
for a variety of purposes — window-shutters, boxes, 
bird-cages, partitions, and even entire bous^ being 
constructed of it, with the addition of a few support- 
ing posts at the angles. The fruit, a large oblong 
drupe, has a bitter oily flesh. 

JUPITER, or JuppiTER, the supreme deity of the 
Latin races in ancient Italy. The first part of the 
name is etymologically the same as the Greek Zcut, 
and the Sanskrit dyaus (which means the sky); the 
second part is of course the same as the Latin po^er^ 
father. The oblique cases (genitive Jofw, dative 
JoHf &c.) of the noun are formed from the former 
element alone, and the phrase sub Jove is quite classi- 
cal for in the open air (lit. * under the sky'). Another 
form of the name of the god is DitspUer^ which has 
precisely the same meaning as Jupiter, dies being 
derived from the same root as Ju* or Jo- (that is Dio)^ 
and being no doubt connected with deus (the Latin 
for god) and its Greek equivalent theot. The Romans 
identified Jupiter with the Greek Zeus, and thus 
the attributes of the two deities have been con- 
founded together in such a manner that they are 
often treated as exactly identical, the myths which 
properly belong to the Greek Zeus having been 
applied to the Roman Jupiter. For some account ol 
these myths and of the distinctive attributes of the 
Greek god we refer to the article Zeus, restricting 
ourselves here to the Italian (and more particularly 
Roman) ideas of Jupiter. Before leaving the subject 
of the meaning of the name Jupiter it may be 
remarked that it corresponds in sense with Lncetius 
and Lucerius (derived from luXy light), which were 
other names given to Jupiter in some parts of Italy, 
and the former of which is mentioned by Serviua as 
being more especially Oscan. 

As the supreme deity Jupiter received &om the 
Romans the title of optimtu maximut (best greatest), 
and as the deity presiding over the sky he was con- 
sidered as the originator of all the changes that took 
place in the sky. I>om him accordingly proceeded 
rain, hail, and the thunderbolt^ and he it was that 
. restored serenity to the sky after it had been obecured 
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bjcloudB. Hence the epithets of Pluvitw, Fnlgurator, 
Tonitnialis, Tonans, Fulminator, SerenAtor, &c., 
were applied to him. As being the tutelary god of 
Borne he bore the epithets of Capitolinus and Tarpeios 
(from the Capitoline hill and the Tarpeian rock), and 
ss famishing assistance to the Bomans in their war- 
like enterprises he was variously styled Impcrator, 
Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, Pneda- 
tor, Trioznphator, &c^ and temples were erected to 
him under all these epithets. The temple of Jupiter 
Stator at the Mudan gate and of Jupiter Feretrius 
were among the oldest which were dedicated to this 
deity, and are said by Livy iwd others to be as old 
ss the time of Komulus. The most celebrated of his 
temples was that on the Capitoline hill dedicated to 
him as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, jointly with Juno 
snd Minerva. The Capitoline games and the Ferin 
La^nm were held in his honour, the former celebrat- 
ing him under the title of Jupiter Capitolinus, and 
the latter under that of Jupiter Latialis. The flint- 
stone being regarded, aooording to a wide^read 
vulgar error prevalent in ancient Italy as elsewhere, 
ss a thunderbolt (see Celts), was one of the symbols 
of Jupiter as the Thimderer. He also bore a sceptre 
as symbolical of his supreme authority. In conclud- 
ing treaties both these symbols were taken along 
with tome grass from his temple, imd the oath by 
whidithe treaties were ratified wassaid to be takenper 
Jottm, Lapidtm (by Jupiter Lapis — lapii being the 
Latin for 'a stone'). After the Komans had come to 
identify Jupiter with Zeus, they adopted for their 
own^ deity the Greek representations of the latter. 
Jupiter was not only regarded as the highest and 
most powerful among the gods, but also as supreme 
in human affairs. He foresaw and directed the 
future, and sacrifices were accordingly offered up to 
him at the beginning of every undertaking in order 
to propitiate l:ds favour. Thus the consuls offered up 
saoifioes to him in the capitol on the day on which 
they entered upon office. A ram was also sacrificed 
to him by one of the flamens on the ides of every 
month, and a similar sacrifice was offered up to him 
in the regia or ancient palace of Numa Pompilius in 
the Via Sacra, on the Nundins or market-days. Jupi- 
ter was also regarded as the guardian of law and order. 
He maintain^ the sanctity of an oath, and of the 
relation between the state and its members. Hence 
perjureiB and traitors were punished by being hurled 
down from the Tarpeian rock, on which there was a 
temple consecrated to him. He was likewise believed 
to he the guardian of property, whether of the state 
or of individuals, and as such bore the titles of 
Herdos (from the old word kerctum^ signifying pro- 
perty) and Terminus (the god of boundsuies). Home 
and all its political subdivisions, gentes, curue, &c., 
as well as the family, were believ^ to be under the 
peculiar protection of him and his consort Juno, the 
Queen of heaven. White, the colour of the light of 
day, was sacred to him. Hence white animals were 
offered up to him in sacrifice, his priests wore white 
caps, his chariot was represented as drawn by four 
whit» horses, and the consuls were dressed in white 
on the occasion of the inaugural sacrifice already 
referred to. With reference to the identification of 
Jupiter with the Libyan Ammon, see AiOioy. 

JUPIT£B> in astronomy, the innermost of the 
major planets travelling outside the zone of asteroids. 
He moves round the sim in 4332*5848 of our mean 
solar days, at the average distance of 475,693,000 
miles, his greatest and least distances being 498,604,000 
sod 452,783,000 miles; his orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at the angle 1** 18' 40"'3; his distance from the 
earth varies from 591,569,000 to 408,709,000 miles; 
he rotates on his axis in a few minutes less than ten 
hours; the inclination of his axis is very small 



(3** i\ so that changes in the seasons must be almost 
unknown; he is the largest of all the planets, hui 
equatorial diameter appearing to be 85,390 miles, 
and his polar diameter about ^V^^ \e»»\ his volume is 
1387 times that of the earth, but his mass is only 
300*857 times that of the earth, so that his mean 
density is only a little greater than that of water. 
He is very bright; some astronomers say that in 
reality his surface is never seen, that instead of having 
a small density, he has a density like that of the 
earth, and that he is a comparatively small body, with 
a large cloudy atmosphere such as may have sur- 
rounded the earth a long time ago. His belts are 
dusky streaks parallel to his equator, and seem to be 
formed by his very rapid rotation (on his equator 
objects are carried round at the rate of 467 miles per 
minute, instead of 17 as on the earth), like our trade- 
winds on the earth; they lie on either side of a white 
equatorial belt, which sometimes exhibits a rosy tint; 
outside them, towards the poles, are other more irre- 
gular belts more dimly seen. The tints of the belts 
are of some interest; dark patches in the belts have 
enabled astronomers to determine the period of rota- 
tion of the planet on its axis. Jupiter has four moons, 
lo, Europa, Ganymede, and Caltisto; they were dis- 
covered by Galileo in 1610; they are at average dis- 
tances of from 267,380 to 1,192,820 miles from the 
planet; they appear, like our moon, to make one revolu- 
tion on their axis while passing onoe round the planet, 
the time of one revolution being from 1 day 18 hours 
27 minutes, to 16 davs 16 hours 32 minutes. Europa^ 
the smallest, has a diameter of 2099 miles, Ganymede, 
the largest, has a diameter of 3436 miles. The moons 
appear from the earth to move in nearly straight lines 
from one side of the planet to the other, so that the 
planes of their orbits are nearly the same as the ecliptio 
and theorbitof Jupiter; they are eclipsed intheshadow 
of the planet, ana their own shadows may be seen 
passing over the planet's surface; their appearances 
in greatest elongation, &c., their eclipses and occult- 
ations, their transits and the transits of their shadows, 
afford an interesting study to amateur telescopistti; 
the observation of their transits and eclipses will 
afford a good means of determining terrestrial lon- 
gitude when better tables of Jupiter have been pre- 
pared. From observation of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites Homer discovered that the propagation of 
light is not instantaneous, and he calciilated its velo- 
city. See Vblocitt of Light. 

JURA (if. deer island), one of the inner Hebrides, 
Scotland, in the county of Argyle, north-east of Islay, 
from which it is separated by a narrow strait, 
1} mile wide, having the Gulf and Strait of Corry- 
vrecken at its northern extremity, between it and tho 
island Scarba. Its length from 8.w. to n.s. is 30 
miles, and its mean breadth 7 miles. The general 
aspect of the island is exceedingly wild and rugored, 
presenting, apparently, a continuous mountain ridge, 
uninterrupted by any visible plain or valley, and 
rising, at three different points, into lofty conical 
peaks, called the Paps of Jura; the highest of which 
attains an elevation of 2700 feet, the other two sum- 
mits being but a very little lower. On the east side 
are some singular caves, of spacious dimensions, 
with dry and level floors, and having lofty and 
beautifully arohed roofs. Quartz, clay-slate, mica, 
chlorite, and talc slates, are the principal rocks. 
Trap veins, conspicuous for their size and extent, are 
also conmion. The soil of Jura is sandy, and from 
the wetness of the climate and want of ready drain- 
age, much encimibered with peat. It contains but 
little land really arable, and is chiefly devoted to the 
rearing of black cattle, which are exported. Much, 
however, has been done of late years in the way 
of turning waste and pasture lands to the best ad van* 
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tage. Hill-draining ia extensively followed out, and 
large tracts, covered formerly with stunted heath, 
are now clothed with verdure. The island abounds 
in game, and still retains its ancient reputation for 
the size of its red deer. With the other islands it 
forms the united parish of Jura and Colonsay. Pop. 
in 1S71, 761; in 1881, 7/;. 

J URA, a department in the east of France, bounded 
on the N. by Haute-Sadne, from which it is separ- 
ated by the Oignon, n.e. Doubs, s. Switzerland, s. 
and 8.W. Ain, and w. Sa6ne-et-Loire; length, N. to 8., 
75 miles; greatest breadth, 40 miles; area, 1938 
square miles. The surface is very mountainous, being 
covered in the east by the principal chain of the 
Jura, and in other directions by its ramifications. 
The loftiest summits within the department have an 
average height of above 4000 feet. The whole of the 
surface belongs to the basin of the Rhone, which 
drains it chiefly by the Ain and the Oignon. The 
lakes are numerous, but smaU. The climate in 
winter and spring is colder than usual in the same 
latitude. Mist and rain also are very prevalent. 
The quantity of arable land is more than one-third 
of the whole. The vine is an important object of 
culture, and in the sunnier spots produces a wine of 
good quality. The pastures are both extensive and 
rich, and the cattle reared on them, together with 
their dairy produce, form the chief source of wealth. 
Sheep are few in number. The minerals include 
several metals, but the only one so abimdant as to 
1« worked to advantage is iron, which is the staple 
manufacture. Marble and alabaster abound, and 
there are salt springs in different quarters, from 
which a good deal of salt is made. The chief exports 
are wine, brandy, Gruybre cheese, timber, &c. For 
administrative purposes the department is divided 
into four arrondissements — Lons-le-Saulnier, the 
capital; Ddle, Poligny, and St, Claude. Pop. in 
1881, 285,263. 

J URA, The (German, Lchcrherg)^ a chain of moun- 
tains in Europe, belonging to the system of the Alps. 
The name is sometimes confined to the ranges which 
overhang the Lake of Geneva, on the west and north- 
west, and proceeding thence in the latter direction 
terminate at the lihine. More properly, however, 
the chain includes all the ramifications which lie 
north-west of the principal chain, and also all the 
heights between Switzerland, the Ijake of Geneva, 
the Rhone, the Sa6ne, the Doubs, and the plains of 
Alsace. According to this view they may be sub- 
divided into six minor chains, stretching s.s.w. to 
N.N.E. The greatest length of the range is 200 to 
220 miles, from Belley in France, department of Ain, 
to the banks of the Rhine; and the greatest breadth 
about 63 miles, between the Lake of Geneva and the 
banks of the Doubs. The part of the Jura nearest 
the Alps is the loftiest; the height gradually dimin- 
ishing as it recedes from them. From this circum- 
stance — viewed in connection with the other facts, 
that the steepest side of the principal chain is in the 
same direction, and that the subordinate chains have 
a marked parallelism with that of Mont Blanc and 
the adjacent mountains — the Jura may be consi- 
dered as a terrace of the Swiss Alps, with which it 
was probably united before the excavation of the in- 
tervening vflJley. The principal geological formation 
is Jura limestone, with green-sand, belonging to the 
lower cretaceous series. Stalactite caves are numerous. 
The principal lakes, forming a kind of reservoirs of 
the waters of the Jura, are those of Neufch&tel, 
Morat, Joux, and St. Point The valleys are almost 
all longitudinal, following the n.n.e. direction of the 
princi]ml chain. The two chief rivers which have 
their source in the chain are both French — the Ain 
And the Doubs — and descending from its western sloped, 



belong to the basin of the Rhone. Seen from the 
Lake of Geneva the Jura prtjsents a long wall of 
about 3000 feet. The line is generally unbroken, 
but occasional prominences start up and form the 
culminating points. The highest of these are the 
Reculet, Mont Tendre, the Ddle, and the Grand 
Colombier; the heights of which are respectivelj 
6641, 5517, 5514, and 6021 feet 

JURASSIC FORMATION, or Jura Limestone, 
a name given by Humboldt to the groups of rocks 
which constitute the chain of the Jura, idoitical 
with the English oolite. See Geology. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the science of law— that is, 
the science which professes to show the principles on 
which rights depend, and the best means for render- 
ing people secure in the enjoyment of their rigfatSw 
A complete scheme of jurisprudence thus embraces 
a theory as to the foundation of a right, and a 8>*s- 
tem of laws or suggestions of laws intended to pro- 
tect all people from having their rights infringed by 
the aggressions of others or by mistake. Sometimes 
the word is used in a more special sense, as when we 
speak of Scotch, English, or Roman jurisprudence, 
and in that case what is meant is not merely an ac- 
quaintance with Scotch, English, or Roman law, bat 
a knowledge of the principles or supposed principlt^ 
on which these systems are respectively founded. 
It is not unf requently applied, without any qualifica- 
tion, to signify the science of Roman law. The chief 
writers on theoretical jurisprudence in this country 
are Jeremy Bentham and Mr. Austin. 

JURY and JURY TRIALS. The origin of trial 
by jury is very obscure. Some have pretended to trace 
the practice up to the Anglo-Saxons, and belie\'e 
that the system of compurgation, by which a person 
cleared himself of the guilt of a crime by the oaths 
of twelve of his neighbours, called compurgators, who 
swore to his innocence of the offence charged upon 
him, is the first germ of trial by jury. But this sys- 
tem of compurgation differs from trial by jury in 
this, that the oaths of the compurgators were not 
founded on an investigation of the charge carried on 
by means of the examination of witnesses and sifting 
of circumstantial evidence, but on their knowletlge 
of the character of the accused person and the 
circumstances in which he was placed. All that 
is known is that from the earliest times the Anglo- 
Saxons and many other Grermanic tribes show^ a 
marked preference for the number twelve or some 
multiple of it in fixing the number of judges or com- 
purgators ; that trial by jury is a very old system, 
being expressly mentioned in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon in 1164, and that it only gradually <le- 
veloped into its present form. The law with regard 
to juries and jury trials differs in England and Scot- 
land. In England juries are of three sorts, viz. 
coroners' juries, grand-juries, and petty juries. Co- 
roners' juries are summoned to make an inquisition 
into the circumstances of the death of any one who 
has been slain, or who has died suddenly — that is, in 
some Wolent and unnatural manner, or in prison. The 
inquisition must be made in presence of the body 
{super tisum covpont), and at the place where the 
death happened. If the body is not found, the co- 
roner cannot sit unless a special commission be issued 
for that purpose. The jury may consist of any num- 
ber above eleven. The usual number is twenty-three. 
If the result of the inquisition is that the jury believe 
that some person is accountable to the law for the 
death in question they bring in a verdict of morder 
or manslaughter against such person, whereupon the 
coroner must commit that person for trial. The 
concurrence of at least twelve of the jury is nece'y?ary 
in every finding. 

The office of the grand- jury is to accuse ^lersoui 
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■Opposed to be guilty of an oSe^oe, Thia jury may 
consist of any numb«r more than eleven and lesi 
than twenty-f onr. A mandate is issued to the sheriff 
ol every county to return to erery session of the peace, 
and erery commission of oyer and terminer, and of 
general jail delivery, twenty-four good and lawful 
men of his county to attend the OHirt, inquire into 
and present all offences committed within the body 
of the county. It is said that these grand jurors 
ought to be free>holders, but not to any fixed amount. 
Their names are returned on a piece of parchment 
or paper by the sheriff, which is called a panel, and 
as many of them as appear in. court are sworn on 
the grand- jury, not exceeding twenty-three, nor under 
twelve, so that twelve may constitute a majority, 
llieir oath is, in substance, that they will diligently 
inquire and true presentment make of all offences 
committed within the county; that the government's 
counsel, that of their fellows, and their own they will 
keep secret; that they will present no man for envy 
or malice ; neither wUl they leave any one unrepre- 
Belted from fear, favour, affection, or hope of reward; 
but that they will present things truly as they 
come to their knowledge, according to their best 
nnderstanding. Usually the presiding judge of the 
court instructs them in the matters whidi are within 
their jurisdiction, by delivering to them a charge 
containing a summary of the offences and other 
busines which may come before them. They then 
retire to their room, and sit in secret, hearing evi- 
dence in favour of the prosecution only, as the main 
question before them is whether the party accused 
ought to be put upon his trial to answer the accusation. 
But they are always bound to act upon legal evi- 
dence, and are instructed that they ought not to find 
an indictment unless upon their oaths they are per- 
suaded, so far as the evidence goes, that the accusa- 
tioD is true. The mode of accusation is by a written 
statement in solemn form, describing tibe offence, 
with all the proper accompaniments of time and cir- 
cumstances, and certainty of act and person, which 
is called an indictment, or by a mode less formal 
(which is usually the spontaneous act of the grand- 
jory) called a presentment, and which is afterwards 
put into solemn, form by some proper officer. No 
indictment or presentment can be made except by 
the concurrence of at least twelve of the jurors. 
The grand- jury may accuse upon their own know- 
ledge ; but it is generally done upon the testimony 
of witeesses under oath, and other evidence produced 
and heard before them. The proceedings of the 
grand-jury are, in the first instance, at the instiga- 
tion of the government or other prosecutor, and are 
ex parte, and in secret deliberation. The accused 
has no knowledge of, nor right to interfere with, their 
proceedings. H tiiey find the accusation true (which 
is usnally drawn up in form by the public prosecutor) 
they write upon the indictment the wonls * A true 
hill,' whidi is signed by the foreman or chief of the 
grand- jury, and is presented to the court publicly, 
and in the presence of all the jurors. If the indict- 
ment is not proved to the satisfaction of the grand- 
jnry, *Not a true bill,' or ' Not fotmd,' is written on 
it by the grand- jury or by their foreman, imd it is 
then, in common parlance, said to be ignored (a term 
derived from the fact that formerly the word ijnor- 
amut, meaning 'we are ignorant,' was written on the 
indictment instead of either of the phrases mentioned), 
■nd the accusation is disnussed as unfounded. When 
the grand- jury return an indictment as a true bill (billa 
tern) the indictment is said to be found, and the 
party stands indicted, and may be required to be put 
upon his trial When the indictment is not found, 
or is declared to be not true, the accused, if he is in 
enstody, or has been ia any way required to appear 



at the court and answer to any accusation against 
him, is entitled to be discharged or dismissed from 
any further inquiry or attendance before the court. 
Every public offence may be properly the subject of 
an indictment, and taken cognizance of by the grand- 
jury of the county within which it is conmiitted. But 
there is another mode of proceeding at the common 
law, at the suit of the kmg, called an information, 
which is similar to an indictment, except that it is 
not found by the grand-jury, and is filed, ex officio, 
by the proper officer of Uie government. An infor- 
mation cannot be filed except in cases of mere mis- 
demeanors, or offences not capital; for, whenever 
any capital offence is charged against a party, he 
cannot be put upon his trial unless the accusation be 
made by the grand-jury by indictment. It has been 
already stated that the grand-jury is to inquire only 
into crimes committed in the county for which they 
sit. And this is regularly true at the common law, 
for no man was bound to answer for any crime but 
before his peers in the county and neighbourhood 
where it was committed. But by sundry statutes, 
both in England and America, some offences not 
committed within a county have, to prevent a defect 
of justice, been made cognizable therein. To enu- 
merate these offences would occupy too large a space. 
There are proper powers vested in the courts to com- 
pel the attendance of grand-jurors ; and if any are 
returned who are not qualified, they may be excluded 
from the panel ; and if an indictment be found by 
persons not qualified, the accused may except to it 
on this account. 

Petty or petit juries consist of twelve persons, 
and no more, for the trial of all criminal offences, 
and of all issues of fact in civil cases at the com- 
mon law. The jury of attaint, consisting of twenty- 
four jurors, summoned for the purpose of investi- 
gating the justice of a verdict returned by a jury of 
twelve men, was abolished by 4 Geo. IV. cap. 1. 
s. 60, 61. A jury may be either common or spociaL 
A special jury may be demanded by the plaintiff 
in any action, and by either plaintiff or defendant 
in an action of replevin, on due notice being given 
to the other party in the action. The qualifica- 
tions of a common juror are settled by 6 Geo. IV. 
cap. L s. 1, as amended by 33 and 34 Vict. cap. 
Ixxvii., by which latter act the qualifications of a 
special juror are also settled. By the former act it 
is enacted that every man, unless exempted on ac- 
count of his rank or calling, shall be qualified for 
service on a common jury who, being between 
twenty-one and sixty years of age, shall have within 
the county in which he resides, in his own name or in 
trust for him, £10 per annum, above reprises (that is 
exclusive of burdens), in lands or tenements, or in 
rents issuing out of such lands or tenements; or 
who shall have within the same county £20 per 
annum above reprises in lands or tenements held 
by lease for 21 years or longer, or for a term of years 
determinable on any life or lives; or who, being a 
householder, shall be rated or assessed to the poor-rate 
or to the inhabited-house duty in Middlesex on a value 
of not less than £30, or in any other county on a 
value of not less than £20; or who shall occupy a 
house containing not less than fifteen windows. In 
Wales persons may serve on juries who are qualified 
to the extent of three-fifths of any of the qualifica- 
tions which are held as sufficient in England. By 
the second of the two acts above-mentioned aliens 
domiciled in this country for ten years or more may 
be jurors if otherwise qualified. Convicts (unless 
purdoned) and outlaws are disqualified. Act 33 and 34 
Vict cap. Ixxvii. also provides that every man whose 
name shall be on the jurors' book (a list of jurors 
belonging to a county which ia kept in the custody 
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of the sherifiF and used for one year, beginning with 
the let of January) for any county in England or 
Wales, or for the county of the city of London, and 
who shall be legally entitled to be called an esquire, 
or shall be a person of higher degree, or shall be a 
banker or merchant, or who shall occupy a private 
dwelling-house rated or assessed to the poor-rate or 
to the inhabited-house duty on a value of not less 
than £100, in a town containing, according to the 
census next preceding the preparation of the jury 
liBtf 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, or on a value of 
not less than £50 elsewhere, or who shall occupy 
premises other than a farm rated or assessed as afore- 
said on a value of not less than £100, or a farm of 
not less than £300, shall be qualified and liable to 
serve as a special juror in the county in which he 
resides. Peers, judges, ministers of aU Christian 
denominations, as well as of the Jewish persuasion, 
not practising any secular calling, except that of 
schoolmaster, practising Serjeants, barristers, and 
other persons connected with the law, apothecaries, 
officers in the army or navy, &c., are entirely ex- 
empt from serving on juries (see the schedule to 33 
and 34 Vict. cap. Ixxvii) When any case is to be 
tried by a jury a precept issues to the sheriff of the 
proper county, requiring him to select and summon 
to the court at which the trial is to be had a suitable 
number of jurors for the trial of the cause; and he 
accordingly makes return of the names of the jurors 
on a piece of parchment or paper (thence, as before 
stated, called a panel)^ who are compellable to attend 
at the time and place appointed. When it is a civil 
case, if the sheriff have any interest in the case, or 
is not impartial, or is related to the parties, the jurors 
are selected by some other proper officer, and usually 
by the coroner of the county. If any of the jurors 
do not appear when the cause comes up for trial, the 
court may inflict such fine as seems fit. In the case 
of persons summoned to serve on any of the inferior 
courts of record in London, or in any other liberty, 
city, borough, or town, the fine in case of default is 
not to be more than 40*. or less than 20«. The jury 
is selected from those summoned by ballot. If all 
the jurors do not appear, or any of them are justly 
objected to and set aside, in virtue of the right of 
challenge exercised by the parties to a suit (see 
Challenge), the deficiency may be supplied from 
among the by-standers having suitable qualifications, 
which is called taking jurors de talibxu circumstanti- 
hu8, from which circumstance the persons thus se- 
lected are denominated talesmen. The jury being 
thus full and above objection are sworn, * well and 
truly to try the issue between the parties, and a true 
verdict to give according to the evidence.' After 
the jurors are sworn they are not allowed to leave 
the box, without the permission of the court, till the 
evidence is given; and even when such permission is 
given any juror leaving the box must have a keeper, 
with him, unless the cose be a criminal one in which 
the prisoner is charged with a misdemeanour or with 
misdemeanours, when, if the case is prolonged beyond 
a day, the jury are allowed to go home on engaging 
not to allow themselves to be spoken to on any sub- 
ject connected with the trial When the prisoner is 
charged with treason or felony the jury are usually 
allowed to retire only in custody of the sheriff and 
his officers, who are sworn to keep them together, 
and not to speak to them with reference to the trial. 
The jury hiing sworn, the cause is then tried in 
open court The evidence is offered, and the wit- 
nesses publicly sworn and examined in the presence 
of the judges, the counsel on each side, the jury, and 
all other persons in attendance. The question whe- 
ther any evidence is competent to be ijiven to the 
jury iS) if any objection is mA^le, decided by the 



court. If rejected, it is never heard by the jury; if 
admitted, it is read, or, if given by a witness, he i« 
examined before the jury. The party who calls a 
witness first examines him, and he is then liable to 
be cross-examined by the other aide; and if any 
question is asked which either party deems improper, 
the opinion of the court is taken on it before the wit- 
ness is allowed to give his answer. So, also, it is in 
respect to any written evidence or document offered 
at the trial And if either party requests it, the 
judge who presides at the trial makes a note, in 
writing, of the objection, so that the party may avail 
himself of it afterwards, upon a motion for a new 
trial, or by a writ of error, in a suitable manner. 
Before the evidence is offered the counsel for the party 
who opens the cause on each side makes a short in- 
troduction, stating the case, the points in controversy, 
and the facta which he expects to prove, so that the 
jury may more clearly understand the bearing of the 
evidence as it is produced. After all the evidenoe 
is gone through the counsel on each side argue the 
case to the jury, at large, commenting upon every 
part of it, and each insisting upon a verdict in his 
favour. If any questions of law arise (as in m(»it 
instances they do) the judge is requested and is 
bound publicly to state his opinion on aU the pointa 
of law applicable to it. This he ordinarily does in sum- 
ming up the case after the arguments of the counsel 
are over; but he may do it before if he chooses. 
When the arguments are finished the presiding judge 
addresses the jury, stating to them the questions, re- 
capitulating the evidence, and commenting on it in 
such a manner as he deems correct, for the purpuse 
of enabling the jury to understand it well, and to 
apply the law properly to it. In these addresses he 
often freely expresses his opinion as to the weight ol 
evidence, the sufficiency of the proofs, the force of 
particular objections, and the comments of the coun- 
sel. But it being a principle of law that the jury 
is to respond as to matters of fact, and the judges as 
to matters of law {ad qua^ttiones facti respoiidrrU 
juratortSf ad qucestioiua hf/is respondent judice*)^ it ia 
always understood that these comments on matters 
of fact are not binding on the jury, and that they 
are given solely with a view of enabling the jury to 
exercise their functions more perfectly, and that the 
jury are at liberty to disregard them if they please. 
But, generally speaking, they do receive great weight 
from the jury, who naturally place confidence in the 
judges; and therefore, unless the judge obviously 
exhibits some improprieties or betrays some unjusti- 
fiable feeling, they consider him as a friend, aidin^^ 
and assisting them in their duty; and his addres5<^ 
being always in public, and open to the criticism 
of the public, as well as of the profession, it rarely 
occurs that his conduct is deemed exceptionable. 
Still the jury have a right to form, and do form, an 
independent judgment upon matters of fact; and 
their judgment becomes conclusive. After the judge 
has finished his sunmiing-up the jury withdraw 
into a private room, where they Me kept together 
for the purpose of deliberation, until they have all 
agreed in a verdict {veredictum) upon the point in 
controversy. They are not permitted to hiave any 
intercourse with any other persons, and are allowed 
during their continuance in secret session to have 
only such food and other necessaries as are indispens- 
able. Indeed, by the old law, they were to be kept 
without meat, drink, fire, or candle until they were 
agreed, unless by permission of the court, which soon, 
however, became almost a matter of course. Wlien 
they are agreed they come into open ooiurt, and their 
names being called, they deliver in their verdict, which 
is recorded by the proper officer, who then reads it 
aloud to the jury, and asks them if they agree to it 
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•I recorded, %o which they puUidy assent If either 
{Arty doubts it the jorymen are severally asked if 
they agrees whldi is calied polling the jury. Some- 
times when the facts are very oomplioated, or involve 
questions of law of great difficulty, the jury, instead 
of finding a general verdict that the issue of fact is 
for the plaintiff or for the defendant, state all the 
bets at large and ask the court to decide upon those 
facts, whe^r the issue ought to be found for the 
plaintiff or for the defendant. This is called a special 
verdict It rarely ooeurs in criminal cases, and is 
not very common in civil cases. But the jury are 
never obliged to find a special verdict, and may in 
all cases give a general verdict if they choose. If 
the jury, after being kept together for a considerable 
time, cannot agree, they are usually brought into 
court by the proper officer, and the court, if Uieir dif • 
ficcdty is about any matter of law, often makes addi* 
tional explanations. But if, after every reasonable 
effort ^b® i^oTj continue to disagree, tney are dis- 
charged by the court *nd the cause must then be 
tried anew. In crimhial cases, seeing that no new 
trial can be had, and especially in capital cases, it is 
with great reluctance Uiat the court allows the dis- 
charge of a jury after the cause is once committed 
to them. 

In Scotland there is no coroner's jury, and the 
only caae in which a grand-jury is summoned is that 
of treason, with regard to which the Scotch law has 
been assimilated to that of England. In all other 
criminal trials in Scotland the jury consists of fifteen 
jurors, and a majority is sufficient to convict In 
dvil cases, for which trial by jury was introduced 
into Scotland by 65 Geo. III. cap. xlii., the number 
of jurors is, as in England, twelve, and they must as 
a rule be unanimous before they give any verdict; 
but in cases that are tried before tiie Court of Ses- 
non in Scotland it is provided by 22 and 23 Vict 
cap. viL (amending 17 and 18 Vict cap. lix.) that if, 
after three hours' deliberation, the jury fail to agree 
upon a verdict, the opinion of nine of them shall be 
accepted as a sufficient verdict, and that the jury 
ihall not be discharged until after six hours' deliber- 
ation. This provision is applicable to exchequer 
causes. As in England, jurors are either special or 
common. The quidifications of common jurors, and 
the manner of enrolling them and choosing them in 
criminal trials in Scotland, are regulated by act 6 
Geo. IV. cap. xxii. First, with regard to the quali- 
fications, it is provided that every man not exempted 
by his rank or calling is qualified to serve on a common 
juty, who is between the ages of twenty-one and sixty, 
sod is infeft in his own right or in uiat of his wife, 
in heritage, fee, or liferent to the yearly value of at 
least £5 in the county or city from which the jury is 
to be drawn, or has movable property of the value 
of at least £200. A man is qualified to serve as a 
special juror by paying oess upon £100 or upwards 
(tf valued rent, or asseraed taxes on a house rented 
at £30 yearly or upwards (66 Geo. III. cap. xlii), or 
by being inf^ in lands and heritages in any part of 
Scotland yielding the sum of £100 or upwards of 
real yearly rent or possessing personal property to 
the amount of at least £1000 (7 Geo. IV. cap. viiL) 
The ranks and professions whose members are ex- 
empted from serving on juries in Scotland are nearly 
the same as those so exempted in England. Lists 
both of common jurors and special jurors for each 
county are kept in the sheriff's office of that coimty, 
and the counties of Edinburgh and Lanark are di- 
vided into districts, for each of which similar lists 
are made up. Where the attendance of jurors is 
required the sherifib of the counties within the cir- 
cmt must receive notice from the clerk of the court 
of Uie number required, and the sheriffs must then 



return that number in certain proportions from the 
different counties. In all criminal trials the number 
of jurors returned is forty-five, unless the contrary 
be directed. In dvil causes the number of jurors 
returned must not be less than thirty-six nor more 
than fifty. For trials held in Edinbuigh the sheriffs 
of Haddington and Linlithgow are reqiHred to send in 
lists of jurors to the sheriff of Edinburgh, who selects 
in certain proportions from them as well as from the 
Edinburgh lists the names of the jurors required. 
When forty-five jurors are required twenty-four are 
taken ht>m the city of Edinburgh, six from the town 
of Leith, six from the remainder of the county of 
Edinburgh, five from the county of Haddington, and 
four from that of Linlithgow. In criminal trials 
one-third of the whole forty-five must be special 
jurors. When a smaller number is required they 
are taken in the same proportions. In all returns 
made by sheriffis the names must be taken in regular 
order from the beginning of the rolls, or from the 
name next following the last which was taken at the 
previous return. Any juror who is summoned to 
attend in court <^<1 f <>^ ^ appear, is liable to a fine 
not exceeding £6 and not less than £2, unless a 
sufficient excuse be given. If a full jury fails to 
appear, the court may direct the sheriff to add to the 
list the names of any other persons then in court 
who are entered in some other list of jurors of the 
dty or county; and any person vdthdrawing from 
court after his name has been so added is liable to 
be fined to the same amount as one who was origi- 
nally summoned to appear and failed to do so. The 
names of those who are to serve on any particular 
jury are determined by ballot. In a crinunal trial 
five jurors may be peremptorily challenged or ob- 
jected to by each party; the challenge, if made at 
all, must be made when the name of the juror chal- 
lenged is drawn from the ballot-box. In a dvil trial 
only four peremptory challenges are allowed to each 
party. Challenges on stated grounds are not re- 
stricted to any number. In trials before a special 
jury the jury is selected from the number of those 
returned in the following way. Thirty-six jurors 
must be returned, and each party strikes off one 
name from the number alternately, the prosecutor 
having the precedence, and this is continued until 
the number is reduced to twenty. When either 
party fails to attend his place is taken by the clerk 
of the court The twenty thus left on the list are 
summoned to attend in court on the day of trial, and 
the first twelve of them who appear form the jury. 
In each case it is left to the prosecutor to determine 
whether the offence with which the prisoner is 
charged ia of such a character as to require a jury. 
In the United States the laws as to juries and jury 
trials are essentially the same as those of England. 
Twelve men form the jury and the verdict must be 
unanimous. 

Trial by jury was introduced into France in con- 
sequence of the revolution of 1789. The laws of 2l8t 
August and 22d September, 1790, and 16th Septem- 
ber, 1791, regulate the organization and the mode of 
operation of the French jury, which first exercised 
its fimctions in January, 1792. The Constituent 
Assembly limited the application of the system of 
jury trial to criminal cases, and established a jury 
of accusation and jury of judgment, answering to 
the English grand and petty juries. In 1808 the 
jury of accusation was abolished, and its place token 
by a chamber created in each court of appeal. Since 
then the law referring to juries in France has been 
made the subject of frequent modifications, the last 
of which was on the 21st November, 1872. Under 
the gover^ment of July, 1830, the jurors who had 
previously been nominated by the prefects were 
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chosen by lot from those of the audience in the 
court whose names were contained in general lists 
drawn np by the administration. After the revolu- 
tion of 1848 the number of jurors was considerably 
augmented, but it was again diminished under the 
empire by the law of June 4, 1853. The empire 
also withdrew offences of the press from the con- 
sideration of juries. After the fall of the empire the 
government of national defence again put into force 
the law of 1848. Since then, by a special law (April, 
1871), the national assembly has restored the juris- 
diction of juries in offences of the press. The law 
of November 21, 1872, is due to a reaction against 
democratic ideas, the influence of which reaction is 
manifested principally in the composition of the 
commissions instituted for the purpose of framing 
definitive jury-lists. In 1848 trial by jury was 
introduced into Germany, and it is now one of the 
institutions of the G erman empire. In August, 1871, 
it was introduced at Home. 

JUKY-MAST, a temporary or occasional mast 
erected in a ship in the pUce of one that has been 
carried away by tempest, battle, &c. Jury-masts 
are sometimes erected in a new ship to navigate her 
down a river or to a neighbouring port, where her 
proper masts are prepared for her. 

JUSSIEU, a French family which has produced 
a number of distinguished botanists, of whom the 
following are the principal: — 

Antoink db JussiEU (bom at Lyons 1686; died 
at Paris 175S) made a botanical tour, and brought 
from Spain a large collection of plants. After this 
he wrote upon subjects connected with natural his- 
tory and medicine. He is the author of the appendix 
to the Institutiones rei Herbariae of Toumefort 
(Lyons, 1719) and of a Discours but les progres de 
la botanique (1781). 

Bebnard de Jussteu, bom at Lyons 1699; died 
at Paris 1777. While still very young he accom- 
panied his brother on his botanical journeys into 
Spain and Portugal In 1720 he received the degree 
of M.D. at Montpellier, and in 1722 he was ap- 
pointed sub-demonstrator at the Jardin du Hoi at 
Paris. We are indebted to him for a new edition, 
in two vols. 12mo, of Toumefort's History of Plants 
in the Neighbourhood of Paris (Histoire des Plantes 
qui naissent aux Environs de Paris), published in 
1725. He afte'rwards published, on different plants, 
a number of monographs, distinguished by great 
sagacity and acuteness of observation; and long 
before Trembley he established the animal nature of 
polyps, which were then regarded as vegetables. For 
a long period before his death he was employed upon 
a systematic classification of the vegetable kingdom, 
based upon the new principle of the natural affinities 
of plants. During the last years of his life he was 
blind. Cuvier, in a biographical memoir on Kichard, 
calls Bernard de Jussieu ' the most modest and per- 
haps the most profound botanist of the eighteenth 
century, who, although he scarcely published any- 
thing, is nevertheless the inspiring genius of modem 
botanists.' 

Antoink Laurent de Jussieu, nephew of the 
two preceding members of the family, bom at Lyons 
in 1748; died at Paris in 1836. He passed as doctor 
in 1770, and in the same year was appointed assistant 
to Lemonnier, professor at the Jardin du RoL For 
some time he hesitated between botany and medicine. 
In 1773, when he was admitted a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, he published a Memoire sur la fa- 
millo des renonculac^s, an important work, in which 
the principles of the natural system of classification 
are expounded for the first time, and which decided 
the vocation t>f the author. When his uncle 1 Bernard 
became blind he succeeded him in the management 



of the Jardin botanique. In 1778 he commenced 
the publication of the work entitled Genera Plantanun 
secundum Ordines Natnndes diiposita^ which waa 
completed in 1789. This is the first complete ex- 
position of the natural system of classifying plants, 
which has now taken the place of the artificial 
Linnsan system. Under the convention he waa 
appointed director of the museum of natural history 
in the Jardin des Plantes, when he founded the 
library now so rich in connection with that establish • 
ment. He waa also appointed professor of rural 
botany in the same museum, finder the empire 
Jussieu was appointed professor of materia medica 
to the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, and councillor 
for life of the university, but lost these appointments 
at the restoration. Like his uncle Bernard he 
became blind towards the close of his career, and in 
1826 he resigned his post of professor in the museum 
of natural lustoiy in favomr of his son Adiien. Be- 
sides the works mentioned above he published a 
number of short treatises, and also communicated 
about fifty Memoirs to the Annales du Museum. 

Adrisn db Jussieu, son of the preceding, bom at 
Paris in 1797; died there 1853. He first attracted 
the attention of scientific men by a thesis on the 
family of the Euphorbiacese, which he sustained in 
the most brilliant manner as part of what was re- 
quired of him for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in 1824. In 1826 he succeeded his father in the 
professorship of mral botany in the museum, and in 
this capacity continued the botanical researches by 
which his predecessors had already rendered the 
chair celebrated. At the same time he published a 
number of works which placed him in the front rank 
of botanists — in 1825 a Monographic g^n^que des 
rutac^es; in 1830 a M^oire sur le groupe des m6- 
liac^es; in 1843 the Monographic des malpighiao^ea, 
a work of great value, which had occupi^ him for 
fourteen years. In 1840 appeared the first edition 
of a Traits dl<5mentaire de botanique, published for 
use in higher-class schools, a work which far excelled 
all previous works of the kind. In 1831 A. de 
Jussieu had been admitted a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in 1845 was elected profesor ot 
vegetable organography at the Sorbonne, which post 
he held till his death. A. de Jussieu, in addition 
to the works mentioned, was the author of a small 
treatise on botanical classification published in IS 48, 
and a large number of notices and reports communi- 
cated to the Annales du Museum or the Gom]>tes 
rend us de 1' Academic des Sciences. 

JUSTE-MILIEU, a French expression, meaning 
the 'exact middle,' has become familiar to more than 
one European language, and denotes, though some- 
times derisively, the maintenance of a due mediiun 
between opposite extremes, more especially on |io- 
litical matters. After the French Jidy revolution 
of 1830 the term jutte-milieu became a kmd of watch- 
word in the political world when the organs of King 
Ijouis Philippe began to insist that the public weal 
of France could only be secured by government 
observing tkjiute-mUieu or mean between the opposite 
parties. The word came into general use, and de- 
signated, sometimes in a good and sometimes in a 
bad sense, the political principle of the July mon- 
archy. This government endeavoured, especially 
in the first years of existence, to bind both extreme 
parties by amnesties and plausible concessions to the 
new order of things, but was soon taught by experi- 
ence that, at least in home politics, this vadUating 
system does not succeed. Louis Philippe therefort 
be<j^an to incline more and more to the old ref^essioa 
policy, whatever name his ministers might choose to 
^ivu it; aiul it may be said with truth that the July 
throne was at last overturned because the govern* 
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meut had entirely lost sight of the principle of main- 
taining tk jutU-fn^lUu. By the name is now generally 
undenitood that nndedded and nondescript system 
of politics which seeks to curry favour witii all par- 
ties, and thus becomes contemptible and inefficient. 

JUSTICE, LoBD Chikf. See Chuf-justicb or 
Emoijind. 

JUSTICE-CLERK, Lord, in Scotland, the pre- 
siding judge in the Court of Justiciary, in the absence 
of the lord justioe-generaL The person holding the 
office is always one of Uie senators of the College of 
Justice, and Lord-president of the second division of 
the Court of Session. The office now ranks as the 
•eoood highest judicial appointment in Scotland, 
yormeriy the justice-clerk appears to have been a 
mere derk and assessor of court. (Bell's Diet, of the 
Law of Scotland.) 

JUSTICE-GENERAL, Lord, in Scothind, the 
president of the Court of Justiciary, whose duties are 
now performed without salary by the Lord-president 
of the Court of Session. Formerly the lord justice- 
general was a separate officer of high rank, but as the 
office came to be a sinecure, the duties connected 
with it being almost invariably discharged by the 
k^ justice-dexk, it was abolished by 1 William IV. 
cap. box. 8. 18, 19, and its duties were made to de- 
volve upon the officer who now performs them. 
(Bell's Diet, of the Law of Scotland.) 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. The word iia«»<je 
is a]^lied to judicial magistrates; as justices of such 
a court, and, in English laws, justices of the forest, 
kundredf of the labourers^ &c.; and hence the appel- 
lation justice of the peace, that is, a judicial magistrate 
intrusted with the conservation of the peace. In 
Britain tiie justice of the peace, though not high in 
rank, is an officer of great importance, as the first 
judicial proceedings are had before him in regard to 
srresting persons accused of grave offences; and his 
jurisdiction extends to trial and adjudication for 
small offences. In case of the commission of a crime 
or a breach of the peace a complaint is made to one 
of these magistrates. If he is satisfied with the evi- 
dence of a commission of some offence, the cognizance 
of which belongs to him, either for the purpose of 
arresting or for trying the party accused, he issues a 
warrant directed to a constable, or other executive 
officer designated by the law for this purpose, order- 
ing the person complained of to be brought before 
him, and he thereupon tries the party, if the offence 
be within his jurisdiction, and acquits him or awards 
punishment. If the offence charged be of a graver 
character, the adjudication upon which is not within 
the justice's jurisdiction, the question then is, whether 
the party complained df is to be imprisoned, or re- 
quired to give bonds to await his trial before the 
tribunal having jurisdiction, or is to be discharged; 
and on these questions the justice decides according 
to his view of the law and the facts. In Britain 
there are some officers, as the master of the rolls, 
some municipal authorities, &c., who are justices of 
the peace by prescription, in virtue of their other 
office; but, in gener^ the appointment is by com- 
mission; and in Britain, when a new commission 
issues to justices in a certain county, this supersedes 
former conmiissions for the same county. In America 
the office is held only by special appointment, and 
the tenure is different in different states, the office 
having been held, in one state at least, during good 
behaviour; but the commission is more usually for 
seven years, or some other specific limited period. 
In France justices of the peace {j^^ ^ paix) are in 
many respects different from those of Britain and 
America, though the national convention in its famous 
decree respecting the new organization of the judicial 
•ystem (Aug. 24, 17^0), whuh, in its principal feat- 



I ures, still exists, evidently contemplated a closer 
imitation of the liritish system. They are paid ma- 
gistrates who decide in a summary manner on a 
variety of cases of minor importance, whether in 
connection with property or with offences against 
the police regulations. They pronounce judgment 
without appeal on cases in which property to the 
value of 100 francs is in dispute, assist in bringing 
about compromises between parties intending to 
apply to the dvil tribunals, &c. There is one for 
each canton, and they hold at least two sittings a 
week. 

JUSTICES, LoBDS, the name riven to the officers 
appointed to take chai^ of the aoministration of the 
kingdom in the absence of the sovereign. There is 
no constitutional necessity for delegating the royal 
authority to any officers on such occasions, and during 
the absences of Queen Victoria it has not been done, 
but from an early period in the history of the coun- 
try it has been the usual practice to do so. Since 
the Revolution such appointments have been made 
by letters-patent under the great seal, and on some 
occasions have been confirmed by ParliamAit. The 
powers conferred on lords-justices have usually been 
limited in the case of the chief prerogatives of the 
crown, such as the pardoning or reprieving of crimi- 
nab, the summoning or prorogation of Parliament, 
&0. Lords -justices have also been appointed on 
several occasions for the government of Ireland during 
the absence of the lord-lieutenant, or during the in- 
terval elapsing between the expiration of office of 
one lord-lieutenant and the appointment of another. 

JUSTICES' CLERK, an officer appointed by 
justices of the peace in England to assist them in the 
discharge of their duties. He is usually a solicitor, 
the advice of a lawyer being frequently required to 
guide them in the administration of certain branches 
of the law, and the interpretation of acts of Parlia- 
ment 

.JUSTICES IN EYRE, also called Itikbbant 
Justices and Justices of Abseee, justices who travel 
about over fixed circuits dispensing justice. The 
term eyre is a corruption of the Latin iter, signify- 
ing a journey. Justices in Eyre wero first appointed 
by the Parliament of Northampton in 1176. In the 
Magna Charta of 1215 provision was made for each 
county being annually visited by them. By the 
statute called Westminster II. (13 Edward L cap. iii. 
1285), they were authorized to try civil causes, and 
by 1 William IV. cap. Ixx. July 23, 1830, their 
I jurisdiction was extended to Wales and the county 

palatine of Chester. 
I JUSTICIARY COURT, the supreme criminal 
court in Scotland, consisting of the lord justice- 
general (who is the president), the lord justice- 
clerk, and five commissioners of justiciary, who are 
also lords of session. In this coiut causes are tried 
by the verdict of a jury. The judges go on circuit 
to the principal districts of the country, where they 
hold courts periodically. There are three of these cir- 
cuits, south, west, and north. The first comprises the 
burghs of Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr; the second 
those of Glasgow, Inverary, and Stirling; and the 
third those of Dundee, Perth, Aberdeen, and Inver- 
ness. There is besides a winter circuit court held at 
Glasgow during the Christmas recess of the Court of 
Session. One lord can hold a circuit court, and the 
judgments of circuit courts are not liable to review 
in the justiciary court. Upon these circuits they 
possess a civil jurisdiction, by way of appeal, in 
causes below £25 sterling ; and in these they proceed 
without a jury. 

JUSTIFICATION, a theological term employed 
to desififnate the act by which pardon is extended to 
the siuuer the moment he becomes united to the 
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Saviour by a living faith. The Bomish Church, by 
making justification to be not an act, but a work, 
oonfoundfi it with sanctification; but the refonnen 
were always careful to distinguish between the two. 
So much importance did Luther attach to this dis- 
tinction, that he r^parded the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone to he one of the most fundamental in 
the Christian system, and declared it to be, according 
to the view taken of it^ * Articulum stantis ant cadentis 
Ecclesiae.' 

JUSTIN (Juatinus), sumamed the Martyr, and 
occasionally the Philosopher, one of the earliest and 
most learned writers of the Christian Church. He 
was the son of Priscus, a Greek, and was bom at 
Flavla Neapolis, anciently called Sichem, a city of 
Samaria, in Palestine, towards the close of the first 
century. He was educated in the Pagan religion, 
and after studying in Egypt became a Platonist, 
until, about the year 132, he was led by the instruc- 
tions of a zealous imd able Christian to embrace the 
religion of the gospel He subsequently went to 
Home in the beginning of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and drew up his firat apology for the Christians, 
then under a severe persecution, in which he shows 
the cruelty and injustice of the proceedings against 
them. He was also equally zealous in opposing 
alleged heretics, and particularly Marcion, against 
whom he wrote, and published a book. He not long 
after visited the East, and at Ephesus had a confer- 
ence with Trypho, a learned Jew, to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah, an account of wluch confer- 
ence he gives in his Dialogue with Trypho. On his 
return to Home he had frequent disputes with Crescens, 
a Cynic philosopher, in consequence of whose calum- 
nies he published his second Apology, which seems to 
have been presented to the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius in 164. Crescens preferred against him a formal 
charge of impiety for neglecting tiie Pagan rites, and 
he was condemned to be scourged and then beheaded, 
which sentence was put into execution in 165; several 
authorities put the date some years later. Justin 
Martyr is spoken of in high terms of praise by the 
ancient Christian writers, and was certainly a zealous 
and able advocate of Christianity, but mixed up too 
much of his early Platonism with its doctrines. 
Among the best editions of his works is that of Otto 
(Jena, 1842-46, three vols.) 

JUSTIN (Justimu)y a Latin historian, who pro- 
bably lived at Home in the second or third century, 
although some assign him a later date. He made an 
epitome of the History of Trojus Pompeius, a native 
of Gaul, who lived in the time of Augustus, and 
whose works, in forty-four books, contain a history 
of the world from the earliest ages to his own time. 
His History of Macedonia was particularly complete. 
To judge from the epitome (for the original is lost) 
there were many errors in the work, especially in the 
Jewish history; but this epitome, which corresponds 
to the original in its title and arrangement, having 
compressed into a brief space so much of the import- 
ant matter of the old histories, has obtained a con- 
siderable reputation. The style is on the whole 
defiant and agreeable, but it is destitute of that 
noble simplicity and classical correctness which dis- 
tin.^ish the work of a master. 

JUSTIN {Justinut)f the name of two emperors 
of the East. — 1. Justin I. (bom 450 A.D.), a peasant 
of Dacia, having become a soldier of the guards in 
the reign of Leo L, acquired so much distinction by 
his services that he gradually rose to be their com- 
mander. Holding this imi>ortant appointment at 
the death of the Emperor Anastasius in 518 he was 
proclaimed his successor, and motmted the imperial 
throne almost unopposed. Feeling that, from his 
want of learning, he was incapable of directing the 



internal civil administration, he resigned this dnt^ 
to the faithful quiBstor Proclus, who dischai^ged bis 
functions to the satisfaction of both the emperor and 
his subjects. In 523 he resigned to Theodoric, king 
of Italy, the right of appointing oonsnls in Borne, 
and in the same year becsone involved in a war with 
Persia. Two years later occurred a terrible earth- 
quake which laid Edessa^ Pompeiopolis, Corinth, and 
Dyrrachium in ruins, and Antioch was compl^ely 
destroyed by fire and water combined. When Justin 
heard of these awful disasters he pat off his crown, 
went into mourning, and ordered a supply of money 
and necessaries for Uie sufferers. He spent £2,000,000 
sterling towards the rebuilding of Antioch alone. 
He di^ 1st August, 527, shortly after having con- 
ferred the dignity of Augustus upon his nephew and 

successor, the famous Justinian L 2. Jusnx II., 

raised to the imperial throne on the death of his 
uncle Justinian I. in 565, had a very troubled reign. 
At its very outset he came into hostile collision with 
Narses, the conqueror of the Gx>ths, who in order to 
strengthen himself invited the Longobards under 
Alboin to invade Italy. Italy being thus overrun 
was entirely lost to the Byzantine Empire, while in 
the East it was in like manner curtailed by the 
encroachments of the Persians. Internal discord 
also prevailed; and Justin, convinced of his inability 
to cope with the difficulties which surrounded him, 
abdicated in 574 in favour of Tiberius, captain of the 
guards. His death took place in 578. 

JUSTINIAN L (Flavius Anicius JuttinianusX 
sumamed the Great , nephew of Justin I., emperor 
of the East, celebrated as a lawgiver, was bom in 
483 of an obscure family. He shared the fortunes 
of his uncle, who, from a common Thracian peasant, 
was raised to the imperial throne. While consul 
(521) he exhibited splendid games to the people. 
He likewise flattered the senate and sought their 
favour, in consequence of which that body conferred 
on him the title of NohUissimut, His uncle, infirm 
from age and suffering from a wound, admitted him 
to a share of his power. Yet it was not till after his 
death, August 1, 527, that Justinian was proclaimed 
emperor. He now married Theodora, whom he 
raised from the condition of an actress and a'public 
prostitute to the throne of the Caesars. She acquired 
an absolute mastery over her husband. Under his 
reign the parties of the circus contended with great 
animosity, and under the names of the Greens and 
the Blues occasioned many bloody scenes in Constan- 
tinople. The violent means which Justinian u^sed to 
quell the tumult only served to increase it, and a 
conflagration, which broke out in consequence, laid 
the greatest part of Constantinople and his own 
most beautiful buildings in ashes. Justinian's own 
life was in peril. After the turbulence of these 
parties was extinguished by streams of blood and 
a multitude of executions Justinian finished the war 
with the Isaurians, and his general Belisarius in 523 
and 529 obtained three glorious victories over the 
Persians. This great general destroyed in 534 the 
empire of the Vandals in Africa^ and carried Gelimer 
their king a prisoner to Constantinople. Spain and 
Sicily were reconquered, and the Ostrogoths, who 
possessed Italy, were vanquished. In 536 Belisarius 
made his entry into Home, and the eunuch Narses, 
another of Justinian's generals, in 553 put an end to 
the dominion of the Ostrogoths in Italy. These 
successes restored to the Boman Empire a part of its 
former vast possessions. Justinian now turned his 
attention to the laws. He commissioned ten learned 
civilians to form a new code from his own laws and 
those of his predecessors. To this code Justinian 
added the Pandects, the Institutes, and Novels. 
These compilations have since been called collectively 
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^hody ofdrH law {rorputJttrU cirUU), Jnttinian was 
also intent upon boilding new cities and upon forti- 
fying others, and adorning them with new edifices; 
hot be was particolariy dearons of establishing peace 
b rehgioos matters. Amongst other churches he re- 
built that 'of St. Sophia at Constantinople, which had 
beoi burned in the quarrel of the Greens and Blues. 
Towards the end of his life he became avarioioiis — 
without losing his love of splendour — suspicious, and 
crueL He oppressed the people with taxes, and lent 
a willing ear to every aocnsation. He suffered his 
own servants to commit the most flagrant crimes 
unpunished. He died in 565, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, after a reign of thirty-eight years. 
His love of the monks, of saints, and of theological 
questions did not protect him from the censure of 
the divines, who esteemed him a heretia Much 
that was great and glorious was accomplished during 
h a reign, but ha had little share in it. 

JUTE, a textile fibre obtained from Corchonu 
eapnIarUf a plant belonging to the natural order 
miacee. The jute plant is a native of the warmer 
parts of Indi% where its cultivation is carried on, 
especially in Bengal, on an extensive scale. It is an 
annual plant, growing to a height of 12 or 14 feet. 
The fibre forma the inner bark of the plant, and pos- 
•eases in an eminent degree the tenacity oonmion to 
the bark of the plants of this order. The flowers 
resemble those of the linden or lime-tree; the seed- 
vessel is of a nearly globose figure; the leaves are 
about 4 inches long. The fibre is fine, and has a 
shining surface; it is injured by exposure to water, 
and hence is not well adapted for cordage and 
canvas, but is hi extensive use in IndiA for making 
hags, and in Britain serves many other useful pur- 
poses, being often mixed with hemp for cordage, and 
even with silk in the manufacture of cheap satins, 
although its principal use is in the manufacture of 
coarse cloth for bagging and in miJcing the founda- 
tion of inferior carpets, mats, kc In Bengal jute 
has been (cultivated and its fibres woven into various 
fabrics from a remote period; but it is only since 
about 1880 that its manufacture has risen to import- 
auce m Britain. The headquarters of this branch 
of industry are at Dundee, which imported 154,341 
tons of jute in 1882, the total import into the king- 
dom that year being 298,892 tons. The rice, cotton, 
•Qgar, coffee, pepper, and other articles of East 
Indian commerce are almost wholly carried in gunny- 
bags (as the jute bags are called), large quantities of 
which are made in and exported from Bengal itself. 
The jute manufactures exported from Great Britain 
in 1882 were of the value of £2,890,653, besides yam 
to the value of £282,257. 

JUTERBOGK, a town of Prussia^ in the province 
of Brandenburg, government of Potsdam, capital of 
the circle of same namd, on the Rohrbach, 39 miles 
8.8. w. <^ Berlin. It consists of the town proper, 
surrounded by walls with three gates, and of three 
suburbs ; contains several churches, in one of which 
is preserved Tetzel's indulgence box. It has manu- 
factures of woollen and linen cloth, a trade in 
horses, cattle, and wool, and four annual fairs. Pop. 
(KSijO), 6955. 

JUTLAND (Danish, JyUand), a province of Den- 
naric, surrounded on three sides by the sea— the 
Skager Rack on the north-west and north, the 
Kattegat on the east, and the North Sea or German 
Ocean on the west; on the south by Schleswig. 
In the north it suddenly narrows to a mere tongue 
of land, which continues to taper gradually till it 
terminates in a point; its base in the south is about 
70 miles, and its width across the centre, measured 
en a parallel of latitude, about 106 miles; its greatest 
length, measured in a slanting direction from its 
Vol. Vlll. ^ 



south-west extremity, throuf^^h the tongue of land 
already mentioned, is 182 miles; area, 9597 square 
miles. The east coast has several good harbours and 
deep openings leading into navigable waters; the 
west coast possesses scarcely a single harbour or 
navigable creek, and is bordered idmost over its 
whole extent by a long line of sand-banks and reefs. 
Geologically the whole province belongs to the upoer 
part of the secondarr formation, and is composed of 
immftnuft bods of chalk or limestone. The climate on 
the whole is temperate, but variable. One of the 
most remarkable features of North Jutland is a vast 
expanse of inland lakes, extending across it from the 
very edge of the west coast to its outlet on the east. 
It is comprehended under the general designation of 
liim-fiord; but it properly consists of three principal 
divisions, each of which forms a distinct lake, and of 
a great number of minor branches, which raniify like 
network, and often assume the most fantastic shapes. 
Numerous small streams send their waters into the 
fiord. Its only outlet is near Aalborg, where it con- 
tracts to a narrow neck, which, though still retaining 
the name of liim-fiord, is to all intents a river, and 
the most important river of the province. The other 
streams are not of much consequence. The principal 
water-shed is formed by an elevated tract, of con- 
siderable width, which extends through the province 
in a slanting direction from north-east to south-west. 
Its highest point, the Himmeljberg, is only 550 feet 
above the level of the sea. It exhibits almost throughout 
a dreary expanse of moorland waste. The ground 
slopes gradually from either side of it to the opposite 
coasts. In the western direction heath and sand 
continue to prevail, and the soil in general is so 
barren that nothing but the most laborious and per- 
severing industry enables the husbandman to draw 
from it profitable returns. The only exception is in 
the south, where the general barrenness is compen- 
sated by a series of low alluvial tracts, generally 
used as meadows, and covered with luxuriant verdure. 
Towards the north, on the contrary, the natural bar- 
renness is increased; and the sand, carried about in 
clouds, is continually making new encroachments. 
But on the east coast numerous tracts occur, distin- 
guished alike by the calm beauty of their landscapes 
and the fertility of the soil. The inhabitants of this 
province are considered to be the most genuine speci- 
mens of the old Danish stock, and have preserved 
both the language and the manners and customs of 
early times in their greatest purity. Its earlier inha- 
bitants, the Jutes, took part in the expedition of the 
Saxons to England. Pop. (1880), 868,511. 

JUVENAL (Dechius Junius Juvknalis), the 
Latin satirical poet, was bom probably about the 
year 42 a.d. in Aquinum, a Volscian town. In the 
unreliable biography prefixed to his works and erro- 
neously ascrib^ to Suetonius he is said to have been 
the son or adopted child of a wealthy freedman. It 
is also stated by some of his biographers that he fol- 
lowed the profession of a plea&r; that he did not 
venture to publish his satires till late in life; that he 
was the friend of Martial, who addressed to him three 
of his epigrams. At an advanced age he is said to 
have been sent to Egypt in command of a cohort of 
infantry, and died there from vexation and weariness 
of this honourable exile, which was inflicted upon 
him as a pimishment for satirizing Paris, the fa- 
vourite actor of the Emperor Domitian. No trust 
can be placed in this story, however, and the only 
facts regarding him on which we can rely are, that 
he flourished towards the end of the first century, 
and that Aquinum was a favourite residence of his. 
It is also highly probable from his style that he was 
a pleader, and it is believed that he was a friend of 
Martial The extant works of Juvenal consist of 
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■ixteen satires, the last a fragment of doubtful 
genuineness, all composed in heroic hexameters. 
'Each satire is a finished rhetorical essay, energetic, 
glowing, and sonorous.' There is nothing in them 
that recalls the pleasant mocking humour of Horace, 
nor the austere misanthropy of Persius. In them 
we have a fearful picture of the Eoman society of 
that era — corrupt senators, a depraved nobility, un> 
faithful matrons, and a degraded people, clamorous 
only for bread and the games of the circus. The 
editions of his works are very numerous, the best 
being those of Henninius (Leyden, 1695, 4to), Ru- 
perti (Leipzig, 1801, two vols.), and especially Jahn 
(Berlin, 1851). Gifford's translation, with a preface 
and notes, is very valuable. Dryden has rendered 
the first, third, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires in 
language full of genius and spirit Johnson's imi- 
tations of the third and tenth satires are deservedly 
celebrated. 

JUXON, William, bom at Chichester in 1582, 
entered St. John's College, Oxford, and became a 
student of Gray's Inn, with the view of qualifying 
for the bar, but afterwards took orders and obtained 



livings, first in 1609 at Oxford, and then in 1614 at 
Somerton. In 1621 he succeeded Laud as president 
of St. John's College; in 1627 was appointed vice- 
chancellor of the university, and about the same 
time chaplain in ordinary to Charles L, who gave 
him the deanery of Worcester. This promotion he 
owed chiefly to the friendship of Laud, who not only 
procured for him the see of London in 1633, but al»> 
prevailed on the king to appoint him lord high-trci- 
surer in 1635. This situation he resigned in 1641, 
when, contrary to his advice and earnest entreaty, 
the king gave the royal assent to Strafford's attainder. 
His loyidty, however, remained unshaken; and dur- 
ing the king's confinement in the Isle of Wight, and 
during his trial at Westminster, he remained con- 
stantly with him. He had also the melancholy 
privilege of soothing his last moments, and minister- 
ing to him on the scaffold. His fidelity cost bim 
his bishopric, but at the Kestoration he was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He reached the advanced 
age of eighty, and died in 1663. He was of a moni- 
ficent dispoHition, and left £7000 to increase the 
fellowships of his college. 



K, 



K,* the eleventh letter of the English alphabet, 
representing a guttural articulation, produced by 
pressing the root of the tongue against the upper part 
of the mouth behind, with a depression of the lower 
jaw and opening of the teeth, and differs, in most 
ancient and modem languages, from g hard only by 
a stronger pressure of the tongue, and a stronger 
expiration. (See G.) K, by the Greeks called kappa^ 
is probably of later origin than G, as its most ancient 
form on monuments seems to be a contraction of 
gamma, that is, in its first straight and its second 
bent form (I C). On the ancient coins of Crotona> 
Corinth, Syracuse, we find this sign, 9. from which 
the Roman Q originated. In Latin Jc was little used, 
its place being supplied by c. The Greek K waa not 
adopted by the Latins before the time of SaUust, 
and was only used in words which began with ca, as 
l-aputf kcUumnia, kalumnicUor: hence a K was 
branded on the forehead of calumniators. As an 
abbreviation, in Latin, it signifies Kauo (a name), and 
several other words, kalendce, &c. The Greek K 
stands on coins for Kaimr^ Caesar; Klaudios^ Clau- 
dius; Kampaniay Campania, &a It often also signi- 
fies Carthage, As an abbreviation it often stands 
for kai and koinon^ common; kolonia^ colony, &c. 
The Greek K' signifies twenty, and , K = 20,000. K, 
in Latin, is equal to 250; with a horizontal dash 
over it, K = 250,000. It answers to kaph or koph in 
Hebrew. The Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese 
have banished the letter entirely from their alphabet. 
The French use it only in words originally German, 
Breton, foreign proper names, &c. At the begin- 
ning of a word or syllable K is not pronounced when 
followed by N: as knife^ knee^ know. K, before a 
vowel, is one of the easiest sounds children learn; 
but it is difficult if it precedes another consonant. 

KAABA, or Caaba, the name of the quadrangular 
flat-roofed stmctnre in the sacred temple at Mecca; it is 
about 34 feet high and 27 feet broad. According to 
Mussulman tradition, the first Kaaba was built by 

1 Where the reader may foil to find articles under K, he \a 
ItforredtoC. 



the angels on the model of the pavilion which sur- 
rounds the throne in heaven; the second was built 
by Adam, with whom it was transferred to the skies, 
where it still exists in a right line above the Kaaba 
of Mecca; the third was built by Seth, and perished 
in the deluge; the foiulh by Abraham and Isaac. 
This was restored on several occasions, notably by 
Mohammed and by Sultan Mustapha in 1630. Part 
of the original waJl is still shown, and looked upon 
with great veneration. On one of the sides of this 
cubicaJ oratory is inwrought the famous oval black 
stone, in a silver setting, the Hadjar-el-Aswad or 
Kebla, said to have been brought from heaven by 
Gabriel to Abraham when he was erecting the 
Kaaba. At first of a dazzling whiteness, it has 
grieved and wept so long over the sins of the world 
that it became gradually opaque, and finally black. 
The Kaaba stands in the centre of a covered-in 
court, is surrounded on all sides by a black silk 
curtain, and is opened only three times a year. Im- 
mense crowds of hadjis or pilgrims visit the place 
every year; they touch the holy stone seven times, 
after which they enter the Kaaba and offer up their 
prayers. In praying the Mussulman always turns 
his face towards the sacred Kaaba of Mecca. 

KABBALA. See Cabala. 

KABUL. See Cabul. 

KABYLES. See Berbers. 

KADIAK, or Kodiak, the largest of the Aleutian 
islands, 120 miles long by 60 mUes broad, is separ^ 
ated from the north-west extremity of America by 
a channel about 40 miles wide; has a mountainous 
surface and an irregular and deeply indented coast, 
with some good harbours. Near the coast the soil 
is fertile, and generally covered with thick gram. 
Strawberries and gooseberries are abundant, and 
oats, barley, and common kitchen herbs are raised. 
The interior is partially covered with forests. of pine, 
birch, poplar, and willow. Bears and foxes are com- 
mon, but other animals yielding fur have become 
comparatively rare. The principal dep^t for the 
furs of all the Aleutian Islands is on the Bay of 
Liakhik, in this island. Fop. about 8600. 
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KJBMPFER* Enoelbbecht, a famous traveller, 
bom at Lemgu in 1651, and excellently educated by 
hi* father, a clergyman, studied medicine at Konigs- 
berg, performed a journey in 1683, as secretary to a 
Swedish embassy, by land through Russia to Persia; 
after which, in the capacity of naval surgeon, he 
visited Arabia, Hindustan, Java, Sumatra, Siam, and 
Japan, in which last country he resided two years. 
In 1692 he returned, was appointed private physician 
of the Count of Lippe in his native city, and died in 
1716. Of his writings. Ids History and Description 
of Japan is deserving of mention. This work was 
translated into Engli^ from the manuscript in 1727, 
pablished at London in two foUo volumes; and in 
the German language it appeared first at Lemco in 
1774, edited by Dohm. The greater part of his 
manuscripts, rich in important observations, are in 
the British Museum, having been purchased from 
lOempfer's heirs by Sir Hans Sloane, whose bequest 
to the public formed the nucleus of that institution. 

KAFFA. See Fkodosia. 

KAFFIR, or Kafib. See Caitbrs. 

KAFFRARIAandKAFFREa SeeCAFFBABiA 
tuxd Capfbes. 

KAIRWAN, a large town in the regency and 80 
miles 8.8.E. of Tunis, in a barren sandy plain, and 
surrounded by a wall The town is well built and 
contains several elegant buildings. It is badly sup- 
plied with water; the inhabitants depending on a 
capacious reservoir filled by the rains, and a pond, 
which becomes nearly dry in summer, when it emits 
noxious exhalations. Notwithstanding its ill-chosen 
situation it ranks second only to Tunis in trade and 
population. Kairwan was the first seat of Saracenic 
empire in Barbary, and still exhibits many fine 
relics of its ancient grandeur in the fragments of 
beautiful architecture which abound in it, besides 
one of the most magnificent mosques in Barbary. 
It is one of the three holy Mohammedan towns, and 
the fanatical spirit of the inhabitants renders access 
to it ditficult. Its population, which at one time, 
according to Arabian historians, was at least 60,000, 
does not now exceed 15,000. 

KAISARIAH, or Kaisabitkh, a town in Asia 
Xlinor, anciently called Ccesoreo. See Cababea. 

KAISERSLAUTERN, a town in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, on the Lautem, here crossed by a bridge, 
and on the Pfalzer-Ludwigs Railway, 43 miles s.8.w. 
nf Mainz. It is walled, has several public offices; 
a normal and other schools; and the remains of an 
old castle, built by Frederick Barbarossa, and now 
converted into a central prison; manufactures of 
woollen cloth, cotton goods, hosiery, stoneware, and 
leather; breweries, glass-works, a paper and other 
mills; important iron-works, supplied from iron 
mines in the neighbouriiood; and has a considerable 
trade in fruit. Three successive engagements were 
fought here in 1793-94 between uie French and 
Gennans, in which the latter were successful. Pop. 
(1880), 26,828. 

KALAFAT, a town in Roumanian capital of a 
district and on a plain of same name, on the left bank 
of the Danube, about 1 mile east of Widdin, on the 
opposite bank, and 370 miles north-west of Constan- 
tinople. It is surrounded with walls; consists of 
about 2000 houses, and has three churches, a town- 
hall, custom-house, quarantine, and cavalry barracks. 
In 1853-54 the Turks threw up formidable redoubts 
and other works partly on two hi^ hills in its plain, 
while awaiting the attack of the Russians. On two 
several occasions (10th January and 19th April, 
1854) the Russians were driven back from the 
place. 

KALAHARI (or Kauhabi) DESERT, a region 
U South A&ica^ extending from the Orange River to 



Lake Ngami, and from Ion. 24* E. nearly to the west 
coast. It is called a desert simply because it contains 
no running water, and very little water in wells. It 
is by no means destitute of vegetation and inhabitants. 
Besides a covering of grass and of creeping plants in 
great variety there are large patches of bushes and 
even trees; prodigious herds of antelopes, which 
require litUe or no water, roam over its plains; and 
on the game thus bountifully provided, as well as on 
the vegetable products, particularly water-melons 
and laige tubers of a very remarkable description, a 
great number of human beings, Bushmen ana Baka- 
lahari, subsist. The surface of Kalahari is remark- 
ably flat, and is intersected in different parts by the 
beds of ancient rivers. The soil is in general a light- 
ooloured soft sand, but in the ancient river-beds 
there is a good deal of alluvium, which, when baked 
hard, becomes so retentive that in some cases pools 
formed by the rain contain water for several months 
in the year. 

KALAMATA^ or Calamata (Greek KalanuU), 
a seaport of Greece, in the Morea, capital of the 
government of Messenia, at the head of the Gulf of 
Koron. It stands about a mile from the sea on the 
left bank of the Nedon, a torrent which emerges 
from a rocky gorge in Mount Taygetus; and has a 
small suburb on the other side of the torrent, with 
mills and gardens supplied from it by an artificial 
channel It is the seat of the bishopric of Messenia, 
of a court of first resort, and has an active trade. 
Its exports consist of wool, oil, raw silk, and figs of 
the first quality. It is noted for a particular kind 
of handkerchief, which, from the brilliancy of the 
colours and moderate price, is in great demand 
throughout the Levant. The town was burned by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1625. Pop. 9411. 

KATiAMAZOO,atownoftheUnitedStates,Michi- 
gan, capital of the county of Kalamazoo, on the left 
bank of the river of same name, and on the Michigan 
and Chicago Railway, 100 miles north-east of Chicago. 
It stands in a beautiful and fertile country, and has 
a very attractive appearance, being regularly built 
in spacious streets, which are shaded by fine oak- 
trees. Its principal buildings and institutions are 
several churches, a college for both sexes, a female 
seminary, and the state lunatic asvlum. The indus- 
trial estabUshments are soap and candle works, an 
iron-foundry, a machine-shop, a tannery, flour and 
planing mills, and factories in which piano-fortes and 
agricultural implements are made. Pop. 8067. 

ElALBE, a town of Prussia, in the government 
and 15 miles south of Magdeburg, capital of the 
circle of the same name, on the left bank of the Saale. 
It is surrounded by walls with five gates. It has 
manufactures of woollens, paper, chicory, oil, and 
beet-root sugar. Pop. 8521. 

KALE. See Cabbage. 

KALEIDOPHON, an arrangement designed by 
Sir C. Wheatstone to illustrate the transverse vibra- 
tion of clastic rods and to show how vibrations in 
different directions interfere with each other. The 
rate of transverse vibration of an elastic rod depends 
on its length, breadth, and thickness. Each rod 
experimented upon is attached at one end to a mas- 
sive support, and carries a silvered glass bead at the 
other. When a square rod is made to vibrate in two 
directions at the same time, the bead moves in straight 
or elliptic paths according to the relative phases of 
the two sets of vibrations. A screw is made to 
touch one side of the rod near the free end; this 
virtually shortens the side, the rod no longer vibrates 
in the two directions in the same time, and the bead 
describes peculiar curves which vary rapidly in form. 
Similar effects are produced when the rod is thicker 
in one direction than the other. In all cases the 
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curves depend on the relative rates of vibration of 
the rod in two directions, and the rapid changes 
observed are due to changes of the difference of 
phase in the two sets of vibrations. When the rod 
vibrates twice as rapidly in one direction as in the 
other the curve changes from the figure 8 to a para* 
bola and back again. These motions of the bead are 
combinations of pure harmonic motions; their pro- 
perties are investigated in treatises on kinematics. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, an optical toy invented by 
Sir David Brewster; 4t creates an infinite variety of 
symmetrical arrangements of coloured images, and is 
of use to designers. When two mirrors are inclined 
at an angle which is an aliquot part of 360*" any 
object placed between the mirrors gives rise to a 
series of synunetrically arranged images. The kal- 
eidoscope usually consists of a tube containing two 
glass plates which extend along the whole length of 
the tube and make an angle of 60" with one another. 
One end of the tube is closed by a metal plate with 
a small hole at its centre, to which the eye is 
applied; at the other end there are two plates, one of 
ground the other of clear glass (the latter being 
next the eye), with a nimiber of pieces of coloured 
glass lying loosely between them. A brilliant circle 
formed by the coloured glasses and their images in 
the glass plates, which act as mirrors, is seen on look- 
ing through the instrument. Whatever colours are 
visible in the sector of the circle inclosed between 
the mirrors are also found in the other five equal 
sectors of the circle, so that however irregular may 
be the distribution of colour formed by the pieces of 
glass the images coalesce into figures which are 
mathematically symmetrical and highly pleasing to 
the eye. When the objects are made to change their 
positions the combinations of images take entirely 
different but equally symmetrical shapes, sometimes 
vanishing sometimes emerging at the centre of the 
circle and sides of the sectfirs. The mirrors may be 
rectangular or triangular in shape; they may be of 
metal or of silvered or imsilvered glass; the images 
may be viewed through a magnifying eye-piece; the 
objects may be coloured bea<ls or other bright objects, 
and when the groimd glass is removed may be viewed 
by light reflected from their surfaces; instead of 
having bits of coloured glass inclosed between glass 
plates an object-glass may be used to create images 
of distant objects; the effects may be exhibited to 
large audiences by being thrown upon a screen. 
\\Tien the mirrors make an angle other than 60' the 
number of sectors into which the brilliant circle is 
divided is equal to 300' divided by the angle. Thus 
when the angle is 18' there are twenty sectors; 
when the angle is 45" there are eight sectors. 

Wlien a third plate of glass is introduced into the 
tube so that the cross section of the three is a triangle 
the arrangement is merely equivalent to three kaleid- 
oscopes of the first kind; when the section is an 
equilateral triangle we get a very pleasing set of 
images; when the section is a triangle whose angles 
are 90", 45' and 45' or 90', 60' and 30^*, the effects 
are exceedingly beautiful. 

KALENpAR. See Calendar. 

KALIDASA, one of the greatest Indian poets 
and dramatic writers, lived, according to tradition, 
at the court of King Vikrwniiditya, at Ujjayinl, in 
the first century B.c. He was one of the nine poets 
who were called the nine precious gems of the court. 
Yikram&ditya (sun of strength) is a title borne by 
several Indian monarchs, and some authorities assert 
that KAlidusa flourished in the sixth century, while 
others mention the eleventh. Uis best production is 
the dram* S'&kuntaU, which was translated into 
Endish by Sir W. Jones (Calcutta, 1789), and at 
oDce aroused in Europe attention to Sanskrit litera- 



ture. It was translated into German by G. Forstcr 
(1790) and Herder (1803), and into French by 
Ch^zy (published with the Sanskrit original, 1834)). 
Another drama of his, Vikramorvasl, or the Hero and 
the Nymph, was translated into English by H. H. 
Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), and was published with » 
Latin translation by Lenz (Berlin, 1833). Besides 
these works Hindu tradition ascribes to his author- 
ship the following: — M&lavikft and Agnimitra, % 
comedy of intrigue (edited by TuUberg, Bonn, 184U); 
two epic poems, liaghuvansa and Kumftra • Saxn- 
bh&va, both published in Sanskrit and Latin by 
Stenzler (London, the first in 1832, and the second in 
1838); Megha-ddta, a lyric poem (published with % 
free English transhfction by Wilson, Calcutta, 1813); 
and several other dramatic and lyrical pieces. 

KALISCH, or Kalisz, a town in Russian Poland^ 
on an island in the Prosna, near the Prussian fron- 
tiers, 132 miles w.8.w. of Warsaw. It is surrounded 
by walls flanked with towers, consists of spacious 
streets, occasionally lined with trees, and well-built 
houses. The most remarkable edifices are the palace, 
in which the grand-dukes of Poland long used to 
reside; the cathedral, the church of St Nicholas, and 
the Lutheran church; a fine library, with extensive 
scientific collections; a Roman Catholic gymnasium, 
military school, theatre, and three hospitals. It is 
the centre of a considerable trade. Kalisch was 
founded in 655, and early became the seat of govern- 
ment; in 1706 the Poles defeated the Swedes in its 
vicinity. Pop. 20,280. 

KALKBRENNER, Friedrich Wilhelm, a dis- 
tinguished piano-forte player and composer, bom nt 
Cassel in 1788, studied musical composition and the 
piano-forte in Paris under Catel and Louis Adam, 
and in 1802 gained the double prize of the conser- 
vatory of music there. He was afterwards, on the 
reconunendation of Haydn, who acted to him like % 
father, instructed in counterpoint by Albrechtsherger. 
After travelling through (xermany, in 1814 he pro- 
ceeded to London, and by his ability, both as a player 
and teacher, he ac()uired both fame and wealth. In 
1824 he made Paris his residence, and established, in 
concert with Pleyel, a manufactory of pianos, which 
became famous. His musical compositions are very 
numerous, but in general remarkably diffictdt His 
Studies have long enjoyed a high reputation. He 
died of cholera at Enghien, near Paris, in 1849. 

KALMAR. See C.vlmar. 

KALMIiV, a beautiful North American genus of 
shrubs, having coriaceous, ever-green and cup-shaped 
flowers, of a fine rose or purple colour, disposed in 
large corymbs. The corolla is provided with ten 
Uttle pits, i)rominent externally, and in which the 
anthers are confined. It l>elongs to the natural order 
Ericiiceae. llie A", lati/olia, commonly called mouH' 
tain laurel or calico busk, is a large shrub growing 
most abundantly on and about the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, but sometimes in the vicinity of the ooean, in 
the middle and cuttem states, as far north as lat. 43". 
The trunk is sometimes 3 inches in diameter, and the 
wood is very hard, susceptible of a fine polish, and 
more nearly resembles box than any other North 
American wood. This shrub is in great request in 
Euroi>ean ganlens, from the beauty of its flowers 
and foliage. The other different species of kalmi* 
are much inferior in stature and the size of the flowers, 
though still highly omamentaL 

KALMUCKS, or as they style themselves, the 
Derhen-Eret (the Four Allies), the most remarkable 
branch of the Mongol race. They themselves main- 
tain that their primitive residence was situated be- 
tween the Koko-Nor (the Blue Lake) and Tibet. 
Long before the time of Genghis Khan a part of this 
people is said to have made an expedition to the 
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west M far as AiU Minor, and to have lost them- 
selves there amon^f the Caucasus Mountains; while 
the rest» who had remained in Great Tartary, re- 
ceived from their Tartar neighbours the name of 
KkalimUc (the separated). They have oblique narrow 
cjea, black eyebrows, small flat noses, h(gh cheek- 
bones, Ur^ ears, and round heads; they are short in 
stature, have broad shoulders, and a deeply swarthy 
complexion. Their ordinary food is barley-flour 
soaked in water, and their favourite drink fermented 
mare's milk, to which they give the name of koumus 
(see Koumiss), and a spirit distilled from koumiss. 
lliey are a nomadic, predatory, and warlike race, 
and though hospitable, are much eiven to deceit and 
thieving. They have been divided, at least since the 
djsmrmberment of the Mogul Empire, into four 
principal branches, called Khoshot, Dzoungar, Der- 
bct, and Torgot The greater portion of the Kho- 
shots have remained in and around Tibet and on 
the Koko-Nor, and are said to have been under the 
protection of the Chinese since the downfall of the 
bzoungar Kalmucks. The smaller portion of this 
tribe had long before retired to the Irtish, and finally 
fell under the dominion of the Dzoungar horde, with 
which it took part in the war against China, and was 
dispersed with them. The horde of the Kboshots 
(warriors), which is still united under the Chinese 
sovereignty, is rated at 120,000 souls. The Khoshots 
maintain Uie first rank among the Kalmuck tribes. 
A part of them, about 1800 families, settled on the 
Volga in 1759, and voluntarily submitted to the 
Russian sovereignty. At the dismemberment of 
the Mongol Empire the Dzoungar Kalmucks consti- 
tuted but one tribe with the Derbets, which was 
afterwards divided between two brothers of their 
princely family. In the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the eighteenth the Dzoungar horde 
subjected a great part of the other Kalmuck tribes, 
especially the Khoshot, Derbet, and Khoit, and 
carried on bloody wars both with the Mongols and 
with the Chinese Empire, which terminated in their 
entire subjugation and dispersion. They were re- 
garded as the bravest, richest, and most powerful 
horde. The Derbet Kalmucks, whose pasture-grounds 
were originally situated in the region of the Koko- 
Kor, departed thence on account of the Mongol dis- 
turbances towards the Irtish, and separated into 
two parties. One of them became united with the 
DzouAgara, and was finally destroyed with them. 
The other settled on the Ural, Don, and Volga, and 
the majority of them joined the Torgots, but after- 
wards separated from them. The Torgot (Volgaic) 
Kalmudcs seem to have been formed into a distinct 
horde later than the other Kalmuck branches. In 
the very beginning they separated from the restless 
Dioungars, and settled on the Volga, and submitted 
to the Russians in 1616. But the oppression of the 
Rus»iaD government having excited dissatisfaction 
among t^m, they returned to Dzoungaria in 1770, 
and put themselves under the Cliinese protection. 
Here, however, strict measures were at first adopted 
against them. All these different tribes are under 
the rule of their own khans, who are tributimr to 
the government under which the horde Uvea. There 
is also a colony of bi^ytized Kalmucks, to which the 
Russian government has granted a fertile territory, 
with the city Stavropol, in the government of Sim- 
bnvk. In the same district there is likewise a small 
eolony of Mohammedan Kalmucks. Those subject 
to Rusidan rule amount to about 60,000. 

KALOCSA, a town of Hungary, county of Pcsth, 
and 67 miles south of the dty of that name, in a 
manhy nod unhealthy district near the left bank of 
the Danube. It was once strongly fortified, and was 
a jiUoe d great importance tiU it was almost de- 



stroyed by the Turks. It is still the see of an 
archbishop, has a cathedral, several other churches, 
a bishop's palace, ecclesiastical seminary, Piarist col- 
lege, lyceum, gymnasium, and head national school, 
and several fairs. Pop. (1880), 15,789. 

KALONG BAT {Pteropus edulis), one of the 
Javan Pteropidcgf Fox Bats or Roussettee, so named 
from the fox-like shape of the head. These bats are 
chiefly found in Java and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The Kalong bat is the hu^gest species 
of Pteropidae, and among the largest of bats gener- 
ally; the wings in some forms measuring from 4 to 
5 feet from tip to tip, whilst the body itself may 
measure 2 feet in length. In habits these bats are 
phytophagous, feeding principally on fruits ; and al- 
though most are nocturnal in habits, some few fly 
about during the day. The Pteropidae or Fox Bats 
are distinguished by the tuberculate character of the 
molar or grinding teeth — a structure adapted to the 
wants of vegetable feeders; by the shortened or rudi- 
mentary tail; by the moderately-sized ears; by the 
large eyes, and by the absence of nasal appendages 
or leafy structures, situated within the nostrils. The 
thumb is short, and provided with a well-developed 
claw-like nail. The Fox Bats are entirely absent 
from the New World. 

KALUGA, an extensive government of European 
Russia, bounded by those of Moscow, Smolensko, 
Tula, and Orel; lying between 85" 48' and 37" 22' 
B. Ion., and bV and 54* 30' N. lat Its territorial 
extent is about 10,000 square miles; pop. 1,098,814. 
About one-half the surface is covered with forest, and 
the greater part of the remainder is capable of culti- 
vatiorL The chief products are com, hemp, and flax. 
The principal rivers are the Oka, which is navigable, 
the Upa, and the Schisdru. This province contains 
iron-mines and chalk-beds. The climate is one of 
the most temperate in Russia. 

KALUGA, a town of Russia, capital of the above 
government, stands on an elevation on the right 
bank of the Oka, 98 miles south-west of Moscow. 
It is nearly 7 miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by a rampart, which has been formed into a 
walk. The streets are narrow and crooked, and the 
houses for the most part of wood; but several of the 
public buildings, which are built of stone, are hand- 
some. It is the see of a bishop, and has over twenty 
churches, a college for priests, a nunnery, a foundling 
hospital, a gymnasium, and a theatre. Numerous 
manufactures, but particularly of sail-cloth to supply 
the navy, nukke Kaluga a stirring place, and entitle 
it to be regarded as one of the most important manu- 
facturing towns in the Russian dominions. Pop. 
88,608. 

KAMA, the largest tributary of the Volga, rises 
in a branch of the Ural Mountains, on the eastern 
frontiers of the Russian government Viatka; flows 
first north, then north-east into the government of 
Perm, then circuitously 8.S.K. to the town of Perm, 
then south-west into the government of Kasan, and 
about 40 miles below the town of that name, after a 
course of about 1000 miles, joins the left bank of the 
Volga, almost doubling its volume. It is navigable 
almost throughout its whole course, and a canal 
connecting its tributary lujna Keltma with the 
Sivema Keltma, a tributary of the North Dwina, 
gives an interrupted communication between the 
Caspian Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

KAMENETZ, or KamIenieo, a town, Russia, 
capital of the government of Podolsk, on the Smot- 
ritz, about 12 miles above its junction with the 
Dniester. It is defended by a castle, and though 
not regular is well buill The most remarkable 
edifices are the Roman Catholic cathedral and several 
other Roman Catholic and Greek ohordiei, the 
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library, and the gymnafiiiim. Kimienetz was long 
considered the key of Poland on the side of Turkey. 
Pop. 22.611. 

KAMES. Lord. See Home (Henry). 

KAMPTULICON, the name given to a recently- 
invented floor-covering. Numerous substances, two 
or more combined, are used in its composition: india- 
rubber, gutta-perdia, dried films of linseed-oil, saw- 
dust, cork, fibres of cotton, hemp, tow, jute, and 
wire. The best kinds are made of equal quantities of 
caoutchouc or g^tta-percha liquefied by naphtha or 
other solvent, mixeii with cork which has been ground 
into a fine dust. This mass, while warm and soft, is 
passed under steam-heated cylinders, by which it is 
made into sheets 10 or 12 yards long, varying in 
width from 2 to 8 yards, and in thickness from | inch 
to 1 inch. The sheets are allowed to lie flat imtil 
they harden, and then rolled up as fit for use. Or- 
namental designs may be painted in the same way 
as on ordinary hempen floor-cloth. When additional 
substance and strength are required the composition 
is spread on a backing of canvas or woollen baize. 
It is more expensive than ordinary floor-cloth, but 
has the advantages of being more elastic to walk 
upon, more noiseless, and better adapted to keep out 
damp. 

KAMTCHATKA, a large peninsula on the north- 
eastern coast of Asia. On the east it has the North 
Pacific Ocean, and on the west the Sea of Okhotsk. 
It extends from 5V to 62° N. lat., and from 155" 10' 
to 173° 20' E. Ion., and is reckoned upwards of 800 
miles in length and 190 in average breadth; square 
miles, 85,000. It is remarkable for its extreme cold, 
which is heightened by a range of very lofty moun- 
tains, extending the whole length of the peninsula. 
Several of these mountains are volcanic, but the 
most remarkable is one situated near Nijni Kam- 
tchatsk, the volcano of which is very active, and two 
years seldom elapse without some violent eruption. 
The principal river is the Kamtchatka, with its 
affluent the Yelovka, navigable for 150 miles. The 
most fertile portion of the peninsula lies along the 
valley of this river. The Russian settlers here raise 
oats, barley, rye, potatoes, and garden vegetables, 
but the rest of the country is little adapted for cul- 
ture. Kamtchatka scarcely enjoys three months of 
an imperfect summer. It has a great variety of 
animals which produce the richest and most valuable 
furs, such as the sable. Other common animals are 
the Arctic fox, the beaver, the hare, the marmot, and 
the argali or wild sheep. The bear is the most for- 
midable wild animal. The coasts and rivers swarm 
to a most extraordinary degree with fish, which form 
the main article of food. There is also great abun- 
dance of game, particularly woodcocks, snipes, grouse, 
wild geese, and ducks, the eggs of wliich last are 
collected and preserved in the fat of fish. The only 
trees are stunted birch and dwarf pines and cedar. 
Shrubs are more plentiful, such as the mountain-ash, 
wild-rose, and raspberry. There is also a variety 
of berries. Copper and iron are worked; sulphur 
abounds, and many minerals are found in the moun- 
tains. The only export is furs. The capital is Petro- 
paulovak, with 600 inhabitants. The Kamtchadales, 
the predominating race (a branch of the Mongol 
family calling themselves Itdmes), are in general 
below the common height, have broad shoulders and 
large heads. The face, and particularly the nose, is 
long and flat; the eyes small and sunk; the lips thin 
and hanging, and they have scarcely any beard. 
They are good-natured, honest, and hospitable, but 
lazy, intemperate, and sensual They number about 
4500. The other principal tribe is the Korjaks, who 
live north of lat. 58^ They are a wandering tribe, 
lubfiisting on the produce of the reindeer, and differ 



from the Kamtchadales in language and mode of 
life. Including the 1500 to 2000 Russian set.leiB, 
the population of the peninsula may be set down at 
10,000. In 1690 the Ruasiana had some knowledge 
of this country, but it was not till 1706 that ail 
Kamtchatka was surveyed and occupied by them. 
Every Kamtchadale village consists of several sum- 
mer dwellings, built on piles rising several feet from 
the ground. In winter the occupants of half a dozen 
of these collect into a vnnter dwelling 5 feet deep^ 
covered by a cone-shaped roof, and which cannot be 
entered except by going down the chimney. The 
clothing of the Kamtchadales is prepared from the 
skins of reindeer or dogs, but much of the Russian 
style of dress has been introduced. The chief food 
of the Kamtchadales consists of fish seasoned with 
whale and seal fat, and a kind of paste prepared of 
the tender birch bark. Their favourite drink is the 
juice of the birch. The chief domestic animal is the 
dog, which serves for draught. The Kamtchadale 
does not tame the reindeer, although all the neigh- 
bouring people do. The religion of Ihe KamtchA- 
dales was, and is still among the few who have not 
embraced Christianity, Shamanism. But even the 
Christian Kamtchadales have not relinquished their 
sorcerers or shamaiis. They believe in an almighty 
God, creator of the world, called Kutka, but do not 
worship him, because their innumerable fttUht* ab- 
sorb all their attention. They believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, which they also ascribe to the 
meanest brute. They give to animals speech and 
reason. They relate also that ages ago a universal 
deluge covered the earth, out of which only one pair 
of human beings were saved. 

KANAGAWA, a town and seaport of Japan, in 
the island of Niphon, on the north side of a bay in 
Yedo harbour, 16 miles south-west of that dty. It 
is a long narrow town, stretching for 2 or 3 mile* 
along the bay, having one main street only. The 
housts are built of wood; the shops large and well 
supplied. The shores of the bay are very beautiful, 
and covered with villages, while the view inland it 
bounded by the magnificent cone of Fusi-Yama. In 
the Elgin treaty with Japan Kanagawa is named aa 
one of the open ports, and thither the British and 
other treaty powers went in 1858-59; but the anchorage 
>yas found to be so shallow, and the place so incon- 
venient for residence and trade, that the merchanta, 
seconded by the Japanese, persuaded the consuls to 
remove the port to Yokohama, about 3 miles nearer 
the open sea. Ail consular and official documents, 
however, are still dated from Kanasjawa, The im- 
ports in 1879 were £4,66.5,200, the exports £3,776,054. 
See Yokohama. 

KANDAHAR, or Candahab, one of the chief 
cities of Afghanistan, on a fertile and well-cultivated 
plain, 3484 feet above the sea, near the left bank of 
the Arghandab, 200 miles south-west of CabuL It 
is in the form of an irregular quadrangle, inclosed by 
a mud wall, 27 feet high, with a large tower at each 
of the four comers, tif ty-four semicylmdrical bastions, 
and a broad and deep ditch in front, capable of be- 
ing filled with water from the river. There are six 
gates, each protected by double bastions. The cir- 
cumference of the city is nearly 4 miles. It is regu- 
larly built, the two principal streets crossing each 
other at right angles, with a circular space, formed 
of shops, and about 45 yards in diameter at the point 
of intersection. The houses, seldom more than two 
stories high, are built of mud, and have a mean ap- 
pearance. Those of the wealthier classes are incloeed 
with high walls, and have several courts, with gardens 
and fountains. Kandahar is chiefly supported by 
the transit trade. It was held by the British in 
1839-1812, and again in 187^-61. Pop. 15,000. 
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KANDY. See Cxsmr, 

KANEy EusuA Xsin', a recent Arctic voyager* 
bom at Philadelphia, United States, on the 3d of 
of February, 1820, graduated as M.D. in the Univer- 
lity of Pennsylvania in 1842, and shortly afterwards 
became sui^geon to the American mission to China. 
After leaving China he passed through part of India, 
visited Egypt and Greece, and then sailed for the 
west coast <d Africa, when an attack of fever obliged 
him to abandon an intended journey to the Kingdom 
of Dahomey. Having retunied to America, he was 
employed in the government survey of the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1850, when he obtained the appointment 
of senior medical officer to the expedition of two 
veaseb}, the Advance and the RtMCue^ which sailed 
from New York on the 22d of May in that year in 
search of Sir John Franklin. On the return of the 
expedition Dr. Kane published an account of it under 
the tiUe of The United States Grinell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin — a Personal Narrative. 
On the 31st of May, 1853, the Advance alone, placed 
under Dr. Kane's conmiand, sailed again from New 
York to resume the search, and proceeding up 
Baffin's Bay and through Smith's Strait, reached 78^ 
43^ IT. lat. Here the Advance remained frozen up 
for twenty-one months, and was fimdly abandoned 
because provisions were becoming scarce and scurvy 
and other diseases had made their appearance. The 
object now waa to reach the Danish settlements in 
Greenland, about 1800 miles distant. This long and 
perilous journey, partly in boats and partly in sledges, 
was happily accomplished, after ten weeks of severe 
privation, with the loss of only one man, and that by 
an aoddeni. In 1856 Dr. Kane published an ac- 
count ol hia second expedition, under the title of 
Arctic Explorations (Philadelphia, two vols. 8vo), and 
was awarded the gold medal of the Boyal Geographi- 
cal Society. His health having suffered severely, a 
voyage to Cuba was recommended, but proved inef- 
fectiuJ, and he died at Havanna on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

KANGAKOO (Macroput, Shaw). These animals, 
absolutely confined to Australia and the adjacent 
islands, belong to the martupial order of mammals, 
and are distinguished primarily by the possession 
of a martupium or * pouch,' supported on two spe- 
dally developed or martupial hones, in which the 
immature young are protected and nourished for a 
certain period after oirth. The kangaroo family 
(Macropodidie) is included in the section Poephaga 
(Grass-eaters) of the order above named, and the 
characters of the family are very distinct. Thus the 
dentition is different from the other genera^ in that 
they possess six incisor teeth in the upper jaw and 
but two in the lower jaw, the latter being most largely 
developed. Canine teeth, in the adult at least, are en- 
tirely wanting, and a considerable gap therefore exists 
between the incisor and molar teeth, which latter 
number ten in each jaw. The limbs are greatly dis- 
proportioned, the fore legs being short, whilst the bind 
limbs, together with the hind feet, are greatly elon- 
gated ; these animals resting upon the elongated tarsus 
or ankle. By means of the elongated hind limbs, aided 
by the tail, the kangaroos are enabled to make long 
and powerful leaps, and thus to progress very swiftly. 
This leaping movement, indeed, is the regular mode 
of progression in these creatures. The tail appears 
materiUly to assist in preserving the balance of the 
body, and may also in some degree aid in the for- 
ward progression of the creature. The fore feet are 
rarely brought to the ground, except when feeding. 
And in sitting, in the erect posture, the animal rents 
upon its tarsi, the tail forming a central support to 
the body, llie tail is thickened at its base, but 

gradually U^rs towards the extremity. It is gener- 



ally hairy ; but in some forms it may be naked, or 
covered by small scales. The fore feet possess fivo 
toes, each toe being provided with a strong hooked 
daw. The hinder feet have four toes only, the inner 
or great toe being rudimentary, whilst the centre toe 
is greatly developed, and possesses an elongated nail, 
wUch resembles a hoof. The two inner toes of the 
hind limbs are imited by a web-like structore. Tho 
upper region of the body appears small, and even 
du^roportionate, when compared with the lower por- 
tion. The head is of small size, and provided with 
prominent ears. The upper lip^is cleft, as in hares, 
ftc. The stomach appears to be of a somewhat com- 
pound nature, and exhibits a division into chambers 
or compartments, which have been thought to be con- 
nected with a kind' of rumination, or process similar 
to that of 'chewing the cud' in other animals. The 
period of gestation, or that during which the young 
are carried in utero, extends to about thirty-nine 
days. After birth the immature young are protected 
in the marsupium for a considerable period; the nip- 
ples opening mto the pouch, and the milk being forced 
into the mouths of the feeble young by the action of 
special muscles, which compress the mammary glands, 
and which are under the control of the mother, lliere 
are two mammary glands, each possessing two elon- 
gated nipples. The kangaroos feed upon grass; 
and although frequently seen collected in numbers, 
they do not appear to be actually gregarious in their 
habits. The kangaroos are hunted in various ways, 
chiefly by dogs, upon which they frequently turn, 
using their tails and hind-feet as powerful weapons 
of defence. Sometimes the dogs are seized by the 
fore-feet, and are then subjected to severe blows from 
the hinder extremities. The affection of the females 
for their young is most marked. At birth the young 
fttiimalH do not exceed an inch in length ; and even 
when they have attained a considerable size they are 
accustomed to seek refuge from danger in the pouch 
of the parent The larger species of kangaroos are 
eaten in Australia. The flesh is said to be nutritious 
and savoury, and to resemble mutton. The kangaroos 
include very many species, which vary greatly in 
size. The chief species are the Macropus giganteus, 
a large form, the Ked Kangaroo (M. rufus), and the 
Bush Kangaroo {M. fruticm), &c. From the skin of 
this latter species chiefly, but also from the skins of 
other kinds, leather is manufactured, and is largely used 
for making gloves and shoes. The Tree Kangaroos 
(Dendrogalus) of New Guinea are arboreal in their 
habits, as implied by their familiar name, and possess 
prehensile tails; and the Rock Kangaroos (Petrof/ate) 
of Northern Australia inhabit the mountainous parts 
of that district. For further information the reader 
may consult the works of Gould and Waterhouse. 
(PL CXXI.-CXXII. figs. 3, 4, 5.) 

KANGAROO-RAT {Hypsiprymnus). These ani- 
msds belong to the Marsupialia, and are simply di- 
minutive kangaroos, resembling ordinary rats in size. 
They differ from the true kangaroos in possessing 
well-developed canine teeth in the upper jaw, the 
true kangaroos being uprovided with these teeth 
in either jaw. They inhabit Australia, appear to b« 
nocturnal in habits, and to feed chiefly on the roots 
of plants. The tail is scaly. They are included in 
the kangaroo family, that of the Macropodids. 

KANO, a town in Central Africa, in the west of 
Soudan, capital of a province of same name ; lat. 12* 
N. ; Ion. 8° 40' E. It occupies a very tmhealthy site near 
the heart of a morass, and is of an irregularly oval 
form, surroimded by a mud wall 30 feet high, with a 
dry ditch on either side, and entered by fifteen gates 
made of wood, covered with sheet-iron. The houses, 
formed of clay, and in the Moorish fashion, are very 
commodlout^. The manufactures are chiefly IcathoTi 
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leathern jars, and dyed cloth, and the trade, which 
attracts many Arabs and Moors from Barbary, is 
very considerable. Kano is supposed to occupy the 
site of Ghana, which was once the chief seat of 
Arabian power in Africa. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 

KANOJE, or Kunnoje, a town of Hindustaii, in 
the province of Agra, on a plain near the right bank 
of the Ganges, with which it is connected by a canal, 
and 70 miles w.n.w. of Lucknow. It was once the 
capital of a great empire, but now consists chiefly of 
ruins which extend over several miles. Many of the 
ancient buildings are richly carved, and though the 
architecture is generally heavy, some Mussulman 
tombs are in better taste, and have a light and airy 
appearance. The modem town has only one toler- 
able street, and numerous lanes branching off from it. 

KANSAS, one of the United States, lying be- 
tween lat. Sy** and 40" n., and Ion. 94** 40' and 102" 
50' w., is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the 
east by Missouri, on the soutii by the Indian Terri- 
tory, and on the west by Colorado. With the ex- 
ception of the north-east comer of the territory, where 
the boundary-line follows the course of the Mississippi 
River, it has the shape of a parallelogram. Length, 
east to west, 370 miles; breadth, 200 miles; areco, 
82,080 square miles ; population, 996,096. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Kansas, which is formed by the 
union of Kepublican and Smoky Hill Forks from the 
Ilocky Mountains, and joins the Missouri near Kan- 
sas city; and the Arkansas, which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and after crossing part of Elansas from 
west to east, turns south-east into the Indian terri- 
tory. The surface of Kansas is chiefly undulating 
with elevations of no great height. The eastern por- 
tion presents a succession of rich prairies, grass- 
covered ridges, and fertile valleys, with much wood 
on the banks of the streams. The prevailing rock 
is limestone, which crops out from the surface, or lies 
scattered over the ground in the form of boidders. 
Coal and salt also exist in great abundance. The 
soil, particularly in the east, is rich and deep, con- 
sisting generally of a black loam, sometimes mixed 
with sand. The climate is mild and agreeable, 
though marked by violent winds and sudden changes 
of temperature in the spring months. The buffalo, 
elk, deer, prairie-dog, antelope, rabbit, and squirrel 
arc among the quadrupeds of the state; and the fea- 
thered tribes are represented by the wild turkey and 
goose, prairie-hen, partridge, golden oriole, blue-jay, 
red-bird, crow, and a great variety of smaller birds. 
Kansas was annexed to the United States in 1803, 
as part of the territory bought from France, under 
the general designation of Louisiana. It was first 
organized as a territory in May, 1854, previous to 
which, however, large companies of emigrants from 
the States had settled in it. At this time the Rocky 
Mountains formed its western boundary. For several 
years after the date last mentioned Kansas was 
the scene of constant turmoils, accompanied with 
bloodshed and rufQanism of all kinds, occasioned 
by the question of the establishment or non-estab- 
lishment of slavery. After many alternations of 
success the anti- slavery men at length prevailed, 
and by the terms of the constitution adopted by 
the people in 1859 the institution of slavery was 
prohibited within the territory. In 1861 its condi- 
tion was advanced from that of being merely a ter- 
ritory to that of an organized state, and it found ad- 
mission into the Union as such. The chief towns are 
Leavenworth, Laurence, Atchison, and Topeka. The 
Kansas Pacific Railway to Denver, &c., passes 
through it. 

KANSAS, or Kansas Citt, a town of the United 
States, in Jackson county, Missouri, on the frontier 
of Kansas, and right hsijok of the Missouri, about a 



mile below its junction by the Kansas Bivcr. It 
had a population in 1864 of about 5500, which roM 
at census of 1880 to 55,785. The town is built on 
high ground and well laid out with wide streets, and 
houses chiefly of brick. It has iron foundries, beef 
and pork packing establishments, and manufactures 
of leather, bricks, and agricultural implements. It 
is the centre of several important railway systems, 
giving the city the command of a large productive 
agricultural district. The Missouri is crossed here 
by a bridge 1390 feet long. 

KANSOO, or Kansuh, an inland province in the 
north of Chia, bounded v, and n.e. by the desert 
of Gobi and Mongolia, e. by Shense, 8. by Sechuen, 
8.W. by Koko-nor and the desert. It extends between 
lat. 32' 30' and 40' N.; and between Ion. 98* 20' and 
108" 26' E.; and comprises a large part of the ancient 
Kingdom of Tangut; area, 86,608 square miles. 
The country is mountainous, some of the peaks 
rising more than 10,000 feet above sea-leveL The 
Yellow River flows Uirough the province in a north- 
easterly direction, and receives a few large afiSuents 
in its course. The climate of Kansoo is rather cold, 
and the inhabitants make use of skins and furs in 
their clothing. The soil is in general sterile, but the 
country east of the Yellow River is fertile, and pro- 
duces wheat, barley, millet, &c. Wild animals aboond, 
and large flocks and herds are maintained by the Tar- 
tars living within the province. In the mountains 
copper, jade, gold, and sUver are met with. The trade 
of Kansoo is very considerable, and has greatly in- 
creased of late years. Lan-choo-foo is the capitaL 
Pop. 21,878,190. 

KANT, Immanuel, bom in Konigsberg, in Prosai* 
Proper, April 22, 1724, was the son of John George 
Cant, whose father had emigrated from Scotland to 
Prussia about the end of tiie seventeenth century. 
Kant's father was a man of strict integrity, and 
possessed a considerable share of intelligence. He 
found a fit partner in Anna Regina l^uter, who 
possessed a mind far above her station, and religious 
sensibilities of the keenest nature. Though far from 
being in easy circumstances, his parents resolved to 
bestow upon their son Immanuel the advantage of 
a liberal education. He was sent, in 1732, to the 
Collegium Fredericianum, at the suggestion o£ Dr. 
Schultz, a professor of theology at Konigsberg Uni- 
versity, a distinguished divine in his day, whose strict 
religious views had been adopted by Kant's parents. 
At this school he contracted an intimate friendship 
with Ruhnken, afterwards so celebrated as a {^ilo- 
logist. It is remarkable that at this period Kant 
devoted his attention principally to philological 
studies, while his friend Ruhnken seemed to have 
more fondness for philosophy. In 1740 Kant repaired 
to the university of his native city, and at first studied 
theology, in consequence of the necessity of depending 
entirely on his profession for future maintenance. 
But at no period did he neglect philosophy and 
mathematics. Hardly had he arrived at the age 
of manhood when he lost both his parents, who, 
indeed, had never been able to afford him much 
pecuniary assistance; but he was fortunate enough 
to meet some relations, whose aid, together with his 
own industry and economy, enabled him to continue 
his studies. His application was imcommonly great, 
as is proved by his bold and successful attacks on 
the doctrines of Leibnitz and Wolf, and his skilful 
use of the weapons of dialectics against the authority 
of the most eminent metaphysicians of the day, when 
he was but twenty-two yean of age. After a residence 
of about three years at the imiversity he acted in the 
capacity of a private tutor in several families, and 
lived about nine years with Count Hullesen, at 
Amsdorf. Kant read much in this retirementi and 
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traced ihe oatlinei ol Mrenl of those philoaophical 
trefttiaes which were soon afterwards pablished in 
rapid raooetsioiL In 1755 ha returned to Konigs- 
bog. took the degree of MJL, and produced on this 
oocitton, in the form ol an inaugural diqpertation, 
his treadle^ entitled Principiorum primorum Cogni- 
tioois metaphysics nova Diluddatio. In the same 
year he published his celebrated work on the Uni- 
TCTttl Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, 
or sn Essay on the Constitutioii and Mechanical 
Stmcture of the whole Globe, according to the 
Newtonian System. In this treatise he anticipated 
several of the subsequent discoveries of Sir W. 
Henchel Kant began to lecture, as doctor docent, 
OQ logic, metaphysics, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy, to which, at subsequent periods, he added 
Dstoral law, moral philosophy, natural theology, and 
physical geography. He soon became popular with 
the students; but it was long before he obtained a 
fffofessorship. This did not happen till 1770, when he 
was at length advanced to the ordinary professorship 
of logic and metaphysics in the universi^. Upon this 
occaaon he produced his celebrated inaugural dis- 
sertation, De Mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis 
F<»ina et Prindpiis. In 1787 Kant was made a 
member, of the Boyal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. Having once attained independence, his 
wish to improve his worldly concerns seems to have 
aspired no higher. He declined various advantageous 
proposals to transfer his talents to other universities, 
and at length died by a gradual decay, February 12, 
1S04. Kjmt is described as being a haji, little man, 
not much more than five feet high, with a breast 
almost concave, and a deformed right shoulder. A 
high serene forehead, a fine nose, and clear, bright 
blue eyes, distinguished his face advantageously. 
He was an excellent table companion, and his com- 
pany was sought after by the first families of Konigs- 
berg. He was, in his exterior, always neat, and even 
highly dressed. He possessed a boundless memory. 

As to the philoeophy of this profound thinker, a 
fall account cannot be expected in a work of this 
sort; a glance at it will be all which we can give. 
The inquirer into Kant's philoeophy should be care- 
ful not to reject immediately what he cannot under- 
stand, and ought not to expect to understand, without 
deep study and strict mental discipline. In fact, a 
man can hardly hope to acquire a good idea of Kant's 
philoeof^y without reading him in the original When 
Kaot appeared, two philosophical systems were most 
in vogue — ^that of Locke and his followers, and that 
of Leibnitz, Wolf, &c. Kant saw that little aid was 
rendered to the cause of truth by a dogmatic philo- 
sq)hy, whether founded on sensualism or idealism. 
He wished for certainty in the field of philoeophy, 
and put to himself the questions — Wliat can I 
knowl What is it that I know originally? The 
acate sceptidsm of Hume had its influence upon 
him. Hume proved very satisfactorily that our 
ideas of cause and effect are not derived from ex- 
perience; but he rashly concluded, as Kant observes, 
' that they are the spurious offspring of the imagina- 
tion, impregnated by custom.' Kant discovered that 
Hume had been led to this hasty inference in conse- 
quence of having taken too limited a view of the 
great problem wUch he had thus partially attempted 
to solve. He perceived that the idea of cause and 
effect is by no means the only one which the mind 
makes use of with the consciousness of its necessity, 
yetwithottt having derived it from experience. TMs 
he found in his endeavours to ascertain what we can 
know, which led him to the fundamental laws of the 
mind. Having arrived at this conclusion, he strove 
to ascertain the exact number of these original or 
tnoaoendental ideaa^ or imperative forms; that is. 



snch ideas as we do not derive from experience, but 
by which, on the contrary, we acquire experience. 
In the first rank of these are space and time, Kant 
shows that all our perceptions are submitted to these 
two formt, hence he concludes that they are within 
ns, and not in the objects; they are ntetuary and 
fiwrt ifttuitiom of the internal sense. Truths acquired 
by experience never carry with them that absolute 
certainty; for instance, experience teaches us that 
the son rises every day; that all men are mortal; 
yet we may imagine a day when the sun does not 
rise, and a man who does not die; but imagination 
itself cannot suppose anything unconnected with 
space and time. This primitive intuition must 
have, as its basis, the primary laws of the under- 
standing, without which we can comprehend nothing. 
As far as the transcendental ideas, or, as Kant calls 
them, categoriety extend, so far extends the knowledge 
of the understanding a priori. Kant was at great 
pains in endeavouring to ascertain the number of 
these categories,- and he found them to be all compre- 
hended under the four classes of quantity, quality, 
relation, and modality. The categories themselves 
are twelve in number. Under the first head are 
comprised un%, mtdtitude, totality; under the second, 
reality, neyation, limitation; under the third, iubstance 
and accident^ cause and effect, action andreaction; under 
the fourth, poisibility, existence, necessity. These 
categories are necessary and indispensable for our 
understanding, as the forms of space and time were 
for our perceptions; we cannot figure to ourselves 
anything without the relations of cause and effect, 
of possibility, quantity, &c., which, with other words, 
is, we cannot perceive anything except by these 
original, necessary, unchangeable forms of thought. 
Hence the demonstrative certainty of mathematics, 
the objects of which — space, time, quantity, &c. — 
lie in the necessity of the forms of thought, and not 
in the range of error to which experience is subject. 
To produce results the categories are applied to 
exterior objects, objects of experience, in which 
application they are subject to error. The three 
original faculties, through the medium of which we 
acquire knowledge, are sense, understanding, reason. 
Sense, a passive and receptive faculty, has, as has 
been already stated, for its forms or conditions space 
and time. Understanding is an active or spontaneous 
faculty, and consists in the power of forming con- 
ceptions according to the categories already given, 
which categories are applied to objects of experience 
through the medium of the two forms of perception, 
space and time. Reason is the third or highest degree 
A mental spontaneity, and consists in the power of 
forming ideas. As it is the province of the under- 
standing to form the intuitions of sense into concep- 
tions, so it is the business of reason to form conceptions 
into ideas. The work in which Kant endeavoured to 
ascertain these categories, and the province of certain 
human knowledge, is his Kritik der reinen Vemunft 
— Critique of Pure Reason (first edition, Riga, 1781). 
Far from rejecting experience, Kant considers the 
work of all our liife but the action of our innate 
faculties on the conceptions which come to us from 
without. Kant proceeds in a similar way with 
morality; the idea of good and bad is a necessary 
condition, an original basis of morals, which is sup- 
posed in every one of our moral reflections, and not 
obtained by experience. He treats this part of his 
philoeophy in his Kritik der praktischen Vemunft 
— Critique of Practical Reason (1788). Kant places 
unreservedly on two parallel lines all the arguments 
for and against human liberty, the immortality of 
the soul, the transitory or eternal duration of the 
world; and resorts to the feelings to make the balance 
incline, because the metaphysical proofs on the opposito 
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0ides are eqtially great. These opposite arguments 
on great questions are called, in the works of Kant, 
arUinomiea. In sesthetics, also, he pursues a similar 
course, and treats it in his Beobachtungen Uber das 
Geftihl dee Schonen und Erhabenen (l^ga, 1771)-— 
Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. Another important work of his is the 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft — Critique of the Power of 
Judgment (Berlin, 1790). We must also mention 
Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Kechtslehre — 
Metaphysical Elements of Legal Science (1797), 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics (1797); Meta- 
physical Elements of Natural Science (1786); a 
Pragmatical Treatise on Anthropology (1798); Of 
Perpetual Peace (1796); Beligion considered within 
the Limits of Reason (1793); the Only Possible Evi- 
dence for demonstrating the Existence of the Deity 
(1763). Most of Kant's smaller treatises, full of 
acute remarks, are contained in his Kleinere Schrif ten 
— Smaller Works (Konigaberg and Leipzig, 1797, 
three vols.), and in the collection edited by Tief trunk 
(Halle, 1799, three vols.) Hufeland, the physician, 
published Kant's work, Of the Power of the Mind, 
by mere Resolution, to control its Morbid Feelings, 
with notes. Kant, of course, met with many opponents, 
the most prominent among whom were Mendelssohn, 
Hamann, Feder, Garve, Platner, Flatt, Jacobi, Her- 
der, and particularly G. C. Schultze. But his adherents 
were the more numerous party, and his philosophy has 
been taught in all the German universities, excepting 
some Catholic ones. 

KAOLIN, or Porcelain Clay. The felspar rocks 
yield clays by their decomposition. (See Clay.) 
Kaolin is the purest form of clay; it is found in 
primitive rocks in the form of interposed strata, 
amidst granite blocks. It seems to result from 
orthoclase by the abstraction of the potash and part 
of the silica, and addition of water, as is shown by 
the following formulse : — 



Orthoclau. 
KaO.AliOi. 68iO,. 



Knoln. 
AL.O3. 2Si02 + 2H2O. 



The above formula for kaolin requires 47 per cent, 
of silica, 40 per cent, of alumina, and 13 per cent, of 
water; in some specimens of Chinese kaolin, how- 
ever, the percentage of silica is nearly twice as great 
as this. Porcelain clay is white ; that from Saxony 
has a yellow or carnation tint, which, however, dis- 
appears on burning; it is friable, imctuous to the 
touch, and when pure forms a paste with water. It 
scarcely adheres to the tongue. This clay is infusible 
in a porcelain furnace. The average specific gravity 
is 2*2. Kaolin, as dug out of the earth, somewhat 
resembles mortar. The crude material is first sorted, 
care being taken to remove admixed quantities of 
quartz, shorl, &c., as far as possible : the clay is then 
stirred, while a stream of water fiows upon the mass 
and carries the lighter portion along a channel into 
a pit. In the passage along this channel of the semi- 
fluid mass a considerable amoimt of heavy particles 
is deposited, and a further quantity settles down in 
the first pit. From this the water containing the 
lighter particles of the clay in suspension is drawn 
off, and again allowed to deposit in a second pit. 
From the pits the water, which now contains only 
the fine clay in suspension, passes to a larger pit or 
pond, where it deposits the whole of its suspended 
matter, and when quite clear is drawn off by means 
of openings in the sides of the pond. When, by suc- 
cessive deposits, the pond is nearly filled with clay, 
the semi-solid mass is allowed to remain until it can 
be conveniently removed to the dr3ring-pans, from 
which again it is passed to the drying-sheds, where, 
after several months' exposure to currents of air, it 
is cut into blocks and sent into the market For 



a description of the mannfacture of ' porcelain aea 

POTTKBY. 

KARAITES, a Jewish sect, which sprang np m 
Babylon about the middle of the eighth century; 
they themselves date their origin, however, from the 
captivity of the ten tribes by Shalmanezo*. The 
founder of the sect was Anan Ben David, wbo im 
supposed to have held a high spiritual office at 
B^dad, 754-775 a.d. The name (Hebrew A'aralm, 
scripturists) indicates generally the character of the 
sect: they refuse to accept as divine or authoritative 
the traditions and doctrines of the Talmud, or in the 
rabbinical writings, and adhere closely to the text 
and letter of the Old Testament, lliey have broken 
off all communion with the orthodox Jews, who 
accuse them of being little else than Sadduceea, and 
of rejecting all the books of the Old Testament 
except the Pentateuch, and of giving only a seeming 
acceptance of the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul and of a future state of bliss and misery, in 
order not to be put under the ban of all other 
religious parties. The sect soon found numerons 
representatives in Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Spain, 
Barbary, Syria, Byzantium, &c They are now 
confined to Poland, Galicia, Alexandria, Constan* 
tinople, and are found in considerable numberB in 
the Crimea. They have an extensive Hebrew litera- 
ture of their own, embracing works on theolojjr, 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, a rich collection 
of which is foimd in the Imperial Library at St^ 
Petersburg. 

KARAAIAN (anciently Laranda), a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic of Kammania, in 
an extensive valley to the north of Bedlerin-tag", a 
lofty mountain in the chain of the Taurus. In the 
to\vn are a large and handsome Armenian church 
and several ruined mosques, of graceful Saracenic 
style. There is a Turkish castle or fortress. Moat 
of the houses are in a ruined and dilapidated state, 
nnd the bazaars are very indifferently supplied. 
There are considerable manufactures of blue cotton 
and other cloths, and an active trade is carried on 
with Smyrna, Kaisariah, and Tarsus, in cotton goods, 
hides, and nut-galls. Karaman was formerly the 
residence of the pasha, but he now resides at 
Iconium. The population is estimated at about 
12,000. 

KARAMANIA, or Cabamakia, and from its capi- 
tal also KoNiA, or Koniyeh, a pashalic of Asiatic 
Turkey, Asia Minor, having the pashalics of Itshil or 
Adana on the a., Anatolia and Sivas on the w. and y^ 
and Marash on the E. ; lat 37° to 89" 40' N. ; Ion. 30" 60' 
to 86' 50' E. A large portion of it ia moimtainons, 
the Taurus range traversing its entire length east 
to west, separating it in part from the paslialic Itshil, 
and forming the greater portion of its southern 
boundary. Its principal rivers are the Kizil-Irmak 
and the Syhoon. In the south-western portion are 
numerous small lakes. The mountains are covered 
by forests of oaks, and some species of pines rising 
loo feet in height. The vine and fig tree, the 
laurelj myrtle, and clematis, together with innumer- 
able odoriferous shrubs, fiomish in profusion; and 
abundant harvests are reaped from its rich, deep 
soil; while the climate is so genial that the inhabi- 
tants can pass three- fourths of the year under the 
shade of the trees. The scenery in the mountainous 
districts is singularly fine. Tobacco, silk, cutton, 
sesame, and excellent fruits are niised, but the 
principal occupation is rearing live-stock. Kara- 
mania includes ancient Lycnonia, and a portion of 
Phrygia Major, Galatia, and Cappadoda; and it 
formerly included the maritime pashalic of Itshil or 
Adana, which, in its turn, is composed of ancient 
CiLicia, Isauria^ and PampL^Ua. 
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KARAMSIN, NioOLAi Michailovitch, imperial 
HfiMJan historiognqiher, bom in a village of Eastern 
RoMiA in 1765, educated at Moscow in the hoose of 
Prolessor Schaden, entered the militaiy service, which 
lie quitted in two yean, and travelled, from 1789 till 
1791, through Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and England. On his return to Moscow he de- 
Toted himself with great zeal to literature; he edited 
in Buocession the Moscow Journal, the Aglaia, a 
Poetical Almanac, a Pantheon of Foreign Literature, 
a Pantheon of Russian Literature, and became an 
active contributor to the European Messenger. 
Among his writings of that period were poems, 
proee sketches of various kinds, translations from 
German, French, and English, and, more especially, 
his Letters of a Buasian Traveller, which were 
enthusiastically reoeived. In 1803 he was appointed 
by the Emperor Alexander imperial historiographer, 
with a pension of about £280, and from that time he 
laboured incessantly at his History of Russia (twelve 
Tola. St Petersburg, 1816-24), for the preparation 
of which all the national archives were thrown open 
to bim. The emperor conferred on him the order 
of St. Anne, and gave him £8600 for the publi- 
cation of his great work. A free residence was also 
allowed him in a pleasure castle of the Empress 
Catharine IL The third edition of Karamsin's 
works appeared in 1815, in nine volumes. Of his 
history Uie second edition appeared in 1818. When 
on the point of making a journey to Italy to recruit 
his shattered health he died June 3, 1826. Just 
before his death the Emperor Nicolas had granted 
him a pension of £4000, which was continued to his 
widow and children. Sir John Bowring translated 
some of his poems. 

KARA-SU-BAZAR, a town of Southern Russia^ 
in the government of Taurida, in the Crimea, 24 miles 
east -north -east of Simferopol It is surrounded 
by gardens, and contains over twenty mosques, and 
has also Gfrreek and Roman Catholic churches and a 
Jewish synagogue. It is the great mart of the Crimea, 
and has a weekly market and annual fair. The 
manufactures comprise morocco leather, soap, candles, 
pottery, and tiles. Pop. 11,699. 

KARATCHEF, a town in Russia, capital of the 
oirde of the same name, in the government of, and 
47 miles w.k.w. of Orel, built of wood. The inha- 
bitants are maintained chiefly by agrictUture, the 
ordinary handicrafts, and shopkeeping. Rope and 
twine are made to some extent for exportation. It 
has several fairs. Pop. 1 1 .267. 

KARIKAL, a small French settlement in the 
Camatir, Hindustan, on the Coromandel coast, with 
a capital of the same name, situated lat. 10** 55' N., 
km. 80' 10' z., near the mouth of one of the branches 
of the Cavery. The tract, about 63 square miles of 
extent, and containing about 61,000 inhabitants, was 
ceded to the French by the Rajah of Tanjore in 
1789, was taken from them by the British in 1803, 
and restored by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. llie 
exports from the territory, consisting chiefly of rice, 
are considerable. Pop. of town, 15,000. 

KARLSBAD, KARLSRUHE, KARLSTADT, 
&C. See Cablsbad, Ac. 

KARMATHIANS, a Mohammedan sect which 
arose in Irak during the ninth century of the 
Christian era. Hamdan Karmat, the founder ol 
the sect, adopted the doctrines of the Ismailis, and 
was Sf^Knnted a missionary of that sect by Husein 
Ahwazi, an emissary of .Ahmed, chief of the sect. 
He soon succeeded in gathering round him a numer- 
ous flock, imd in malong them blind slaves to his 
wiU. He introduced communism of property, and 
even of wives, among them. Round his own house 
at Kui^ a spedal oelony of select converts was formed 



where all the missionaries were trained, and all the 
schemes of the growing sect were originated. One 
of the most notod missionaries, Abu Said, was sent 
to Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, and in less than two 
years had gained over the great part of the popula- 
tion. Alarmed at the sprisad of the new doctrine, 
the caliph (whom the Karmathians were taught to 
look upon as a usurper) sent an army of 10,000 men 
against Abu Said. This army was signally defeated, 
and Hie conqueror gained possession of the whole 
country, and transferred tne capital from Hajar, 
which he destroyed, to Lahsa, his own residence. 
He was assasinated by one of his own eunuchs hero 
in 914. His son Abu Tahir, who succeeded him 
four years later, seized the town of Bassora in 923, 
pillaged the annual caravan of the pUgrims on its 
way to Mecca^ and sacked Kufa in 924. In 980 be 
captured the holy city itself, put its inhabitants to 
the sword (the massacre lasting according to some 
from eleven to seventeen days), and desecrated the 
sacred Kaaba, carrying ofif the Kebla itself. At his 
death, in 938, he was master of almost all Arabia, 
Syria, and Irak. Under the reign of his two 
brothers, who succeeded him, the power of the sect 
b^^ rapidly to decline. In 986 they were defeated 
in a battle before Kufa, and in consequence lost their 
hold on Syria and Irak. Three years later another 
disastrous battle completely broke the power of the 
once formidable band. ' According to some travellers 
(Palgrave, De Saoy, &c.) remnants of the sect still 
exist at Hasa, the modem name of Lahsa^ their 
former capital. 

KARNUL, or Kubnool, a town in India, in the 
presidency of Madras, and 190 miles K.N.w. of the 
dty of Madras, capital of the district of the same 
name, situated in the fork formed by the junction of 
the Hundri vrith the Tungbhadra. It consists of a 
pettah or native town and a fort, the latter sur- 
rounded by a wall of limestone and sandstone 17 feet 
high and 9 feet thick, and flanked with circular bas- 
tions. On the north and east, where it is washed by 
the Tungbhadra, no other defence has been deemed 
necessary. The climate of Kamul has a bad name. 
Pop. 23,000. 

KARROOS, the Hottentot name, now adopted 
by physical geographers, for the table-lands or ox- 
tensive plains between the mountain ranges at Capo 
Colony. They are exuberantly fertile during the 
rainy season, but, as this period is of short duration, 
the repair of cattle to graze on them forms a sort of 
holiday with the Dutch farmers and their servants, 
as giving variety to their usually monotonous exist- 
ence; and the expression of a 'Karroo life' has 
come to be considered in the colony synonymous 
with a life of frolic and merry-making, and relieved 
from wonted restrictions. During the dry season 
they become parched arid deserts. The Uoof, a sort 
of companion name to the karroo, is the name of the 
longitudinal valleys extending between the ranges of 
the decUvities mentioned; some of them are of great 
extent, the Lange Kloof, or Long Valley, being up- 
wards of 100 miles in length. 

KARS, a town of Turkish Armenia, capital of the 
eyalet of same name, picturesquely situi^ed on tho 
Kars, in an amphitheatre of black basaltic hills, 
inclosing an elevated plateau, 90 miles north-east of 
Erzeroom. It consists of two parts on opposite sides 
of the river, and communicating by a bridge; and, 
from the dark colour of the basalt of which it is 
built, and the absence of trees, has a very dismal 
appearance. It is defended by ramparts and a ditch, 
and has a strong dtadeL During the Russian war 
it was defended by a Turkish garrison, under the 
direction of the British commander General WilliamS| 
and for upwards of two months maintained success* 
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fully a gallant defence ag^ainst the Russians tinder 
Muraviett It was at last compelled by famine to 
■urrender, on November 27th, 1865. On the 18th 
of November, 1877, it again fell into the hands of the 
Bussians, being taken by storm. 

KASAN, or Kazan, a government of Euro- 
pean Russia, surrounded by the governments of 
Vitttka^ Orenburg, ^ijnei-Novgorod, and Simbirsk. 
Its territorial extent is over 26,000 square miles; its 
population 1,872,437, partly Russians and partly 
Tartars, though of very mixed origin. The rivers 
are the Volga, the Kama, the Sura, the Viatka, and 
the Kasanka, besides snialler streams, and a great 
number of lakes. The climate on the whole is mild; 
the winter is keen, but not protracted. Agriculture 
is extensively carried on, but not in a very perfect 
form. Hemp is grown to a great extent, but flax is 
deficient in quantity and quality. The rearing of 
cattle forms a profitable employment in the meadows 
and pastures of the rich flats which border the 
numerous streams. Fishing in the lakes and rivers 
emplo3rs a great number of hands. The government, 
moreover, possesses numerous manufactures, and has 
an extensive trade, both external and internal, which 
the large navigable rivers greatly facilitate. The 
district was originally populated by Finns, who were 
driven out by the Tartars. In 1552 Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch II. destroyed the Tartar power, and annexed 
Kasan to Russia. 

KASAN, a fortified city of Russia, capital of the 
government of the same name, on the Kasanka, about 
4 miles above its junction with the Volga, 460 miles 
cost of Moscow. It covers a space of nearly 6 miles in 
circuit, and properly forms three towns — Uie kremlin 
or citadel, the middle town, and the lower town. 
Many Mohammedan Tartars still reside here, engaged 
in business. It is a bishop's see, and the seat of a 
small university, founded in 1803. It has also several 
other schools. Here are large soap-works and tan- 
nerieM, also manufactures of woollen, cotton, lace, 
and earthenware. It carries on an extensive trade. 
The caravans to Bokhara and China pass through 
Kasan. At a little distance from Kasan is an admiralty 
estxiblishment, with a navigation school, magazines, 
and a dock-yard, where vessels are constructed, and 
sent down the Volga to the Caspian Sea. Pop. 94,170. 

KASCHAU, or KosrraE, a town of Hungary, 
capital of the county of Abaujvar, beautifully 
situated in a valley inclosed by sloping vineyards, 
at the confluence of the Csermel with the Hemad, 
124 miles north-east of Pesth. The Csermel intersects 
the town, and is crossed by several bridges. For its 
size it is one of the best built towns in Hungary. 
The principal edifices are an ancient Grothic cathedral, 
with a lofty copper-covered tower, and fine gildings, 
carvings, and sculptures; another Gothic church, an 
old Jesuit church, with two towers; a court-house, 
town-house, episcopal palace, Ursuline convent, in- 
firmary, theatre, gynmasium, normal and other schools. 
Tho manufactures consist of leather, woollen cloth, 
hats, stoneware, &c.; and the trade is partly in these, 
but chiefly in wine. Pop. 26,097. 

KASHAN, a town of Persia, province of Irak- 
Ajemi, in a fertile plain 90 miles south from Ispahan. 
It was founded by Zobeida, the favourite wife of 
Harun al Raschid, and is one of the most regularly 
built towns in Persia. It is surrounded by an earth 
wall pierced for eight gates. It is about 3 miles in 
length from east to west, by upwards of 1^ mile in 
breadth, and contains a royal palace, many fine 
mosques, bazaars, and caravanserais. Coloured and 
flowered silks of great beauty are manufactured here, 
along with carpets and cotton cloth, copper utensils, 
and gold and silver articles, which are greatly esteemed. 
Pop. (indadlng suburban district) 100,000. 



KASHGAR. See Cashoab. 

KASSIMOF, a town, Russia, capital of the circU 
of same name, in the government of and 70 miles 
E.N.B. of Riazan. It stands on a height formed by 
the left bank of the Oka, and is surrounded by % 
wall. The streets are narrow and crooked, and 
though there is excellent building-stone in the neigh- 
bourhood, the houses are of wood. Its m a n u f acturqa 
are ropes, vitriol, leather, and particularly earthen- 
ware. Many of the inhabitants are Tartars, wbo 
carry on a considerable trade with the East by way 
of Bokhara, in furs and silk and cotton goods. Popw 
14,102. 

KASTAMTJNI, or Castambul, a town of Aaiatio 
Turkey, in the pashalic of Anatolia, capital of the 
eyalet of its own name, 100 miles m.n.e. of Angr^ra. 
The houses are of two stories, in general ill-built of 
wood; the streets are narrow and dirty. It has 
nimierous mosques and baths, a Greek church, and 
barracks. The chief manufactures are printed cut- 
tons and copper- wares; there are also over twenty 
dye-works. The principal trade is in wooL Pop. 
estimated at 48,000. 

KATER, Henry, an English writer on phyaica, 
was bom at Bristol in 1777. In 1794 he obtained a 
commission in the 12th regiment of foot, then sta- 
tioned in India; and having already made great pro- 
gress in mathematics and physics, he was soon en- 
gaged on the great trigonometrical survey of India^ 
a work to which he rendered important service. By 
his residence in India, however, his health was per- 
manently injured. In 1814 he retired on half -pay, 
and henceforth occupied himself exclusively with 
scientific studies. He was employed by the Emperor 
of Russia to construct standards for the weights and 
measures of that country, and was presented with a 
diamond snufif-box, and made a knight of the order 
of St. Anne. He died in London from an affection 
of the lungs, 26th April, 1835. He determined the 
leqgth of the seconds pendulum, investigated the 
diminution of terrestrial gravity from the pole to the 
equator, invented the 'floating Collimator,' an in- 
strument of great use to trigonometers, and in con- 
junction with Dr. Lardner wrote the Treatise on 
Mechanics in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

KATHION, Kathode. When a current of elec- 
tricity passes through a compound liquid (electrolyte) 
which is a conductor, the liquid is generally decom- 
posed into two components, to which Faraday gave 
the name ions. The kalhion goes to the surface 
where the current of positive electricity leaves the 
liquid; this surface is called the kathode. The anion 
goes to the surface where the current enters the 
Uquid; this surface is called the anode. When 
water is decomposed hydrogen is the kathion, oxygen 
is the anion. Kathions have also been termed elec- 
tropositive elements. 

KATIWAR, a province of Hindustan, including 
the whole of the peninsula of Gujrt^t. It lies be- 
tween lat. 20" 42' and 23" 10' N.; Ion. 69^* 6' and 
72° 14' E., and is bounded north and north-west by 
the Ran and the Gulf of Kach (Cutch), south-we»t 
and south by the Arabian Sea, and east by the Gulf 
of Cambay and district of Ahmedabad; area, 21,000 
square miles. It is divided into a great many petty 
territories, held by chiefs as tributaries either df the 
British government or of the Guicowar. Their 
aggregate revenue is estimated at £450,172, of which 
£104,739 is payable as tribute. The siirface is gene- 
rally imdulating, but rises occasionally into a number 
of ridges, which attain their greatest height near the 
centre, where most of the streams have ti^eir eooroea. 
In the south there is a wild tract full of caverns, 
ravines, and other fastnesses, and with a deadly 
\ climate. The grains most cultivated are milleti 
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amiia, and wheat. Cotton is the principal commer- 
dal crop. The loil being genendly sandy, cannot 
be m ain t a ine d in a state of fertility without constant 
irrigation. The principal domestio animals are 
boreet, cows, boflfaloes, and camels. Among the 
wild animals are lions, leopards, ohetas or hunting 
leopards, wolves, jackals, wild swine, antelopes, and 
pomipines. None of these, however, are so destruc- 
tive as a spedcB of migratory rats, about twice the 
■ise of the common rat, which make their appearance 
at intervals^ and move across the country, ravaging 
it to such an extent that in 1814 they actually pro- 
duced a famine. Pop. (1881), 2,348,325. 

KATRINE, Loch, a lake, dootland, county of 
Perth, 5 miles east of Lodi L(»nond, and 8 miles 
west of Callander. It is of serpentine form, 10 miles 
loog, in some places 2 miles broad, and remarkably 
deep, with an island near its east end, commonly 
called ' Ellen's Isle.' It is encircled by lofty moun- 
tains and rocky ravines clothed with trees, and re- 
ceives numerous mountain streams. At its east end 
is the celebrated pass of the Trossachs, rendered 
famous by Scott's Lady of the Lake. Through this 
ps«3 a stream flows, carrying the surplus waters of 
the lake to Loch Achray. The water-supply to the 
dty of Glasgow is drawn from Lodi Katrine. 

KATYDID {PltUypkyUum concavvm)^ a species 
of grasshopper of a pale green colour, body about an 
isc^ long, found in some parts of North America, 
and so named from the sound of its note. The sound 
ii produced by the friction of the taborets in the 
triangular overiapping portion of each wing-cover 
against the other, and is strengthened by the escape 
of air from the sacs of the body, so as to be heard on 
a quiet night at a quarter of a mile distance. The 
females are noiseless. 

KATZBACH, a small river in Silesia, passing 
near liegnitz, famous for the victory which the 
Prussians under Bliicher gained, August 26, 1813, 
over the French under Macdonald. It rained from 
^ August 24th to the 28th. Fire-arms could not be 
' used, and the battle was fought hand to hand. The 
French were broken, and were driven horse and man 
into the raging Neisse and Katzbach. Great num- 
bers perished in the swollen streams. The result of 
the battle was more surprising, as a great part of 
the Prussian troops were raw militia. It is one of 
Blticher's greatest victories. During the battle and 
the following days 103 French cannon were taken, 
two eagles, all tiie baggage, and 18,000 prisoners. 
Sileiia was delivered, and the consequences were 
most important, particularly for Bohemia. 

KAUFMANN, Maria Anoeuoa, a distinguished 
painter, was bom at Coire, in the Grisons, in 1741, 
and received her first instruction in drawing and 
punting from her father, who at the time of her 
birth was painter to the bishop. Her admiration of 
the beautiful was early developed. She loved music, 
and made great progress in painting under the guid- 
soce of her father, whose talents were but moderate, 
and whom she soon excelled. On her first journey 
to Italy, where she resided from her thirteenth year 
tin 1769, in Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
■he acquired great sldll; and her subsequent visit to 
London, where she painted the whole royal family, 
increased her rqratation and improved her circum- 
stances. Here she was elected a member of the 
Hjyal Academy, and here also she contracted an 
onfortunate marriage with a Swedish adventurer 
who gave himself out to be Count Horn. Angelica 
obtained a divorce, but was obliged to settle an 
annuity on her husband. He, however, soon died. 
After her return to Bome in 1782 she was married 
a second time, more happily, to a Yenetiaa painter, 
Zacchi, but ahe never had any childreo. Zuochi 



likewise died long before her. Angelica then de- 
voted herself to painting till her death in 1807. Her 
bust was placed in 1808 in the Pantheon. She 
painted many portraits and historical pictures, the 
latter chiefly after antiques. She preferred ideal 
female figures. Her works are remarkable for grace, 
though the critic may discover in them incorrectness 
of style and sameness of plan and execution. 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm vok, one of the greatest 
mural painters of modem times, was bom i^t Arolsen 
in Waldeck, 15th October, 1805. In 1822 he was 
sent to the Academy at Diisseldorf, where he soon 
became one of Com^us' most promising pupils. At 
the request of his master he was invited in 1825 to 
assist in painting a great series of frescoes at Munich, 
where he painted six symbolical figures in the arcade 
of the Hofgarten, several designs on the ceiling of 
the Odeon and on the walls of the Glyptothek, and 
subsequently a series of frescoes in King Ludwig's 
new palace, drawn from the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, together with illustrations of Klopstock, 
Groethe, and Wieland in encaustic and in fresco. In 
his great oil-painting, the Irrenhaus (the Madhouse, 
1828), he first broke away from the severe realism 
of Cornelius. In 1837 appeared the famous work 
in sepia the Hunnenschlacht (Battle of the Huns), 
in which spirits of the warriors whose corpses lie 
under the walls of Bome are represented as continu- 
ing the combat in the air. In 1846 Kaulbach com- 
pleted the colossal oil-painting, the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, in the Pinacothek of Munich. The subject is 
represented by Titus placing the Eoman eagle on 
the altar of the temple, while about him are Jewish 
priests slaying themselves, and women lamenting the 
downfall of the people; angels are seen leading the 
Christians out of the city, thus suggesting the tri- 
umph of Christianity. In 1847 he was invited to 
Berlin to decorate with frescoes the entrance-hall of 
the new museum. The first subject completed was 
the Tower of Babel, which was followed by the 
Prime of Greece, the Crusades, and the Reformation. 
The summer months of several years were spent on 
these works; the winter months he passed in Munich, 
where he executed a series of wall-paintings in the 
Pinacothek representing the history of ait since the 
Renaissance. He also found time to execute a great 
many portraits, designs, and illustrations to divers 
books, including Goethe's Reineke Fuchs, a folio 
edition of the Gospels, and Shakspere's Plays. He 
sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1867 a remarkable 
picture, the Epoch of the Reformation, for which he 
was awarded a medal of honour. Among his latest 
pictures were Peter Arbues, the Spanish Inquisitor, 
and the Archangel Michael — the latter completed a 
a few weeks before his death, and one of his mopt 
characteristic works. He was carried off by cholera 
at Munich, 7th April, 1874. 

KAURI PINE. See Damab. 

KAZAN. See Kasan. 

KEAN, Chables John, son of the celebrated 
Edmund Kean, was bom at Waterf ord in 1811. He 
was. educated at Eton until the age of sixteen, when 
he was withdrawn in consequence of his father re- 
fusing to maintain him longer at school — a quarrel 
having arisen between the father on the one hand, 
and tibe mother and son on the other. In order 
to support himself and his mother, Charles adopted 
the stage as a profession, and on the 1st Octo- 
ber, 1827, made his dibut at Drury Lane as Young 
Nerval In 1830 he visited America^ where he 
met with a cordial reception, and returned to Eng- 
land with an establisbed reputation. He played 
with great acceptation in the provinces, but it was 
not until 1838 tliat he came to &e front as a leading 
actor on the London boards. In 1842 he married 
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tbe accomplished actress Ellen Tree, and in 1845 he 
rtf visited the United States, performing with his wife 
in the chief cities for upwards of two years. In 1851 
he became sole lessee of the Princess' Theatre, where 
he added greatly to his fame by the gorgeous revival 
of some of Shakspere's plays, and of Byron's Sar- 
(lanapalus, on a scale of detail, splendour, and accu- 
racy never before attempted. He resigned the les- 
weship in 1860, and in 1863, accompanied by his 
wife, he visited Australia^ California, Jamaica, the 
United States, Canada, &c., having cleared £11,000 
by their exclusion. He continued on his return to 
play in London and the provinces until a short time 
before his death, which occurred 23d January, 1868. 
Kean was a careful and correct actor, having nothing 
of his father's genius, but depended much upon 
scenery and other accessories. As a Shaksperian 
actor he did not rank high; he attained his greatest 
Bucoessea in such plays as Louis XI., the Corsican 
Brothers, &c. His knowledge of stage effects gained 
him the appointment of director of the theatrical 
performances at Windsor Castle, a post which he held 
for several years. 

KEAN, Edmund, the most brilliant and effective 
tragic actor of his age, was the son of a Miss Carey 
(a descendant of Henry Carey, the poet and musi- 
cian), strolling actress and itinerant vender of per- 
fumes, and an Edmund Kean, a scene-carpenter. 
He was bom in London on the 17th March, 1787, 
or accordiug to other statements, 1789. His father 
procured a situation for him as a figurant in the 
pantomimes at Drury Lane Theatre when he was 
only two years old. At seven years his mother sent 
him to school; but order and obedience were not in 
his character, and he engaged himself as cabin-boy 
in a vessel going to Madeira. This situation, how- 
ever, equally displeased him, and, to deliver himself 
in Madeira, he feigned deafness, and played his part 
BO well that the captain sent him home. In London 
he could not find out bis mother; but a woman who 
had had him under her care recommended him to 
Miss Tidswell, an actress at Drury Lane Theatre, 
who gave him much assistance. At one period after 
his return to London he exhibited as a clown in a 
l)Ooth. After this he was placed in one of the minor 
theatres, and was much applauded in Holla's address 
to the I'eruvians. From this period he commenced 
reading dramatic productions. His protectress re- 
commended him to a company of players in York- 
Bhire, where he appeared imder the name of Carey. 
Although not more than thirteen years old, he per- 
formed the parts of Hamlet, Lord Hastings, and 
Addison's Cato well enough to please a provincial 
audience. In Windsor his talent was applauded by 
the royal family in Satan's address to the sun, from 
Paradise Lost, and the first soliloquy in Shakspere's 
Kichard III. In 1808 he married Miss Chambers, 
an actress in the same company in which he had 
obtained an engagement at Gloucester. For several 
years after this event he experienced many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, being frequently reduced vdth his 
wife and two children to the verge of starvation. 
About the year 1813 he was fortunate enough to 
attract the attention of Dr. Drury, who reconmiended 
him to the directing conmiitteo of Drury Lane as 
fitted to revive this declining theatre. He was in 
consequence engaged for three years at Old Drury. 
Kean appeared for the first time on the London 
boards, January 26, 1814, in the character of Shy- 
lock. The first evening was decisive; but his Kichard 
III. made him the idol of the Londoners. In Othello, 
also, and Sir Giles Overreach, he was unequalled 
by any contemporary. He had been engaged at a 
salary of ilS a night for the first year, but on his 
third representation of Shylock it was raised to jC20. 



Not long after he received from the committee of tlie 
theatre a present of £500, besideB many valuaUa 
gifts from private peraona. In 1820 he visited tbB 
United States, and performed in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Boston, on the wb<^ with 
great success. His hold on public favour wae miia- 
terrupted imtil his connection with the wife of Al- 
derman Cox, and the consequent action at law, Jan. 
25, when a verdict of £800 damages was pronoimoed 
against him. He was hissed from the stage in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. A second idsit to America in 
the same year was attended with little credit a 
advantage. After his return to England in 1626, 
his health and spiiits, undermined by his diBBolute 
habits, gave way rapidly; he could no longer study 
any new parts, and it was only by the use of Btima- 
lanta that he could still act his old ones. In Febru- 
ary, 1833, he was announced to appear in Othello 
with his son Charles, with whom, after an estorange-' 
ment of several years, the result of his misoonduct, 
he had been reconciled. On the night of tbe perfor- 
mance he struggled through the first two acts, but 
in the third act he fell exhausted into his son's arms, 
and was carried from the stage. This was his last 
appearance in publia His death took place at Bich- 
mond on the 15th of May, 1833. 

KEATS, John, an English poet of fine sensibilitj 
and great luxuriance of language, was bom of homble 
origin in Moorfields, London, on the 29th October, 
1796. He was sent to school at Enfield, where be 
remained till the age of fifteen, and was iheai bound 
apprentice to a stirgeon; but his inclination to poetry 
having been cultivated by his teachers at school, 
he gave way to the ambition of becoming a poet. 
Keats' first volimie of poema, many of whi<^ wexe 
written in his teens, made its appearance in 1817, 
when he was in his twenty-first year. This was fol- 
lowed by Endymion, a Poetic Bomance, in 1818; 
and in the year 1820 he published his laist volame, 
containing Lamia, Isabella, The Etc of St Agnes, 
Hyperion, and other poems. Being in feeble health 
he was prevailed upon to try the climate of Italv, 
where he arrived in November, 1820, but he died m 
Rome in the month of February, 1821. His 
death has been attributed to the attacks of critics; 
and Byron in his Don Juan (11th canto), and Shelley 
in his Adonais, have spread and confirmed this notion; 
but it was in fact owing to a oonsumptiTe complaint 
of long standing. He was interred in the English 
burying-ground near the monument of Caius Cestios^ 
and not far from the place where were soon after 
deposited the ashes of his poetical mourner Shelley. 
Keats was gifted with a rich imagination, keen aen- 
sibility, and a perfect ear for harmony. His. poetry 
consists chiefly in a relation of luxurious sensations 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The poems 
are crowded with gorgeous images, beautiful thoughts, 
and wild absurdities. His later works are freis of 
many of the faults of the earlier productions, and 
place him in the front rank of the poets of his age. 

KEBLA. See Kaaba and Koran. 

KEBLE, John, an English divine and poet, was 
bom in 1792. He received his first education from 
his father, was sent to Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, and took his bachelor's degree in 1810. Going 
to Oriel as a fellow, and occupying himself as a tutor, 
he made such progress in the university as to be ap- 
pointed, first, public examiner, and then professor of 
poetry. He was preferred to the vicarage of Hursley, 
near Winchester, in 1836, a position which he held 
until his death, 22d March, 1866. The work by 
which he is best known is the volume of hymns en- 
titled the Christian Year. He was also author of 
the Lyra Innocentium, and in conjunction with 
Dr. Neuman, Bev. Mr. Froude^ and others, of the 
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Lynca Apostoliea. He was a zealous High Church- 
man, and vaa aModated with Dn. Newman and 
Pusey in getting up the first series of the famous 
TncU for the Times (1833). He published also the 
PiBahns of David in English verse. Sermons on Primi- 
tive Tradition, an edition of Richard Hooker's works, 
with Life (1863), &a He splendidly restored his 
diurch at Hursley entirely out of the profits of the 
Christian Year, a woric that has seen more editions 
than that of almost any other contemporary poet. 

KECSKEMET, or Ketskemkt, a market town, 
Hungary, 50 miles south-east of Peeth. It is one of the 
Urg^ if not the largest, of the market towns of the 
kingd o m; and is poorly built, consisting of ranges of 
long, narrow streets of low houses. It has an ex- 
tensive trade in horses and cattle, and five much- 
frequented annual fairs. The district around, which 
takes the name of the Kecskemet heath, is part of a 
'vast sandy tract or steppe, stretching for about 200 
miles through the counties of Pesth and Little Cu- 
mania^ between the Danube and the Theiss. One 
may ride half a day in many parts of it without see- 
ing a house or a tree. Pop. 44,887. 

KEDGE, or Kzdokb, a small anchor used to keep 
a ship steady and clear from her bower anchor, while 
she rides in a harbour or river, particularly at the 
turn of the tide, when she might otherwise drive 
over her prindpid anchor, and entangle the stock or 
flukes with her slack cable, so as to loosen it from 
the ground. The kedge-anchors are also used to 
tiansport a ship^ or remove her from one part of a 
harbour to another, being carried out horn, her in 
the long-boat^ and let go by means of ropes fastened 
to these anchors. They are also generally furnished 
with an inm stock, which is easily displaced for the 
convenience of stowing. See Anchor. 

K EEL, the principal piece of timber in a wooden 
■bip, and usually the first laid on the blocks in build- 
ing. By comparing the carcass of a ship to the 
■kelet<m of a human body, the keel appears as the 
bsckbone, and the timbers as the ribs. The keel 
sapports and unites the whole fabric, since the stem 
and stem posts, which are elevated on its ends, are 
in some measure a continuation of the keel, and serve 
to connect and inclose the extremities of the sides by 
transoms, as the keel forms and unites the bottom 
by timbers. The keel is generally composed of seve- 
ral thick pieces placed le^^ways, which, after being 
scarfed together, are bol^ and clinched upon the 
upper side. Iron vessels often want the keeL 

FaUe Ktd, a strong, thick piece of timber, bolted 
to the bottom of the keel, which is very useful in 
preserving its lower side. The false keel is provided 
when the thick pieces which form the real keel can- 
not be procured large enough to give a sufficient 
depth thereto. In liu^ ships of war the false keel 
is composed of two pieces, called the upper and Uncer 
false keels. 

KEEL-HAULING, a punishment formerly in- 
flicted for various offences, especially in the Dutch 
navy. It is performed by suspending the culprit by 
a rope from one yard-arm, with a weight of lead or 
iron upon his legs, and having another rope fastened 
to him, leading under the ship's bottom, and through 
a block at its opposite yard-arm. He is then sud- 
denly let fall from the one yard-arm into the sea, 
vhere, passing under the ship's bottom, he is hoisted 
up on the opposite side of the vessel to the other. 
This punishment was not altogether unknown in 
Britiah ships. 

KEELSON, or Kelson, a piece of timber forming 
the interior or counterpart of the keel, being laid 
upon the middle of the floor timbers immediately 
over the keel, and serving to bind and unite the for- 
mer to the l^ter, by means of long bolts driven from 



without, and clinched on the upper side of the keel- 
son, l^e keelson, like the keel, is composed of several 
pieces scarfed together; and in order to fit with mors 
security upon the floor timbers and crotchets, it is 
notched about an inch and a half deep, opposite to 
each of those pieces, thereby soored down upon them 
to that depth, where it is secured by spike-nails. 
The pieces of which it is formed are only half the 
breadth and thickness of those of the keel 

KEEP, in ancient nulitary history, a kind of strong 
tower, which was built in the centre of a castle or 
fort, to which the besieged retreated and made their 
last cKfforts oi defence. It is also called the doi^on^ 
or dunffton, 

KEEPER OF MAGNET. A piece of soft iron 
placed in contact with two equal and opposite mag- 
netic poles becomes magnetic, and tends to preserve 
the magnetism of the poles with which it is in con- 
tact. A horse-shoe magnet has generally a short 
straight keeper, which may be provided with a hook 
to suspend weights from. Two equal bar magnets 
are protected from loss of strength by being placed 
parallel to one another, their like poles pointing in 
opposite directions, a soft iron keeper oonnecting 
each pair of opposite poles. 

KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL, so called 
because the sovereign's great seal is delivered into 
his custody. See Chancellor. 

KEEPER OF THE PRIVY SEAL, in Eng- 
land, is a lord by virtue of his office, through whose 
hands pass all charters signed by the king, before 
they come to the great seal 

KEHL, a town of Baden, at the confluence of the 
Kinzig and Schulter with the right bank of the 
Rhine, here crossed by a bridge of boats, and un the 
railway from Baden to Strasburg, opposite to the 
latter town, from which it was bombarded by the 
French garrison in August, 1870. It was once an 
important frontier fortress, and figures much in the 
wars between Fiance and Germany; but its fortifi- 
cations have been dismantled. It contains two 
schools, and has manufactures of carpets, wire-cloth, 
and tobacco; some transit trade, and a trade in wood. 
Pop. 20C7. 

KEIGHLEY, formerly Kighley or Kkithlet, 
a market town and municipal borough of England, 
in the county of York (W. Riding). It is 36 miles 
west by south of York, and situated in a deep valley, 
at the confluence of two' rivulets, which here form a 
considerable stream, called the Worth, and flow into 
the Aire about | mile below. The parish church is 
a spadous structure with a fine tower. The worsted 
manufacture is carried on extensively (Keighley 
being the headquarters of the worsted spinning 
trade), and there are several paper and com mills. 
The niachinery used in the factories is also for the 
most part manufactured in the town, where are also 
manufactured washing and sewing machines, mechan- 
ical tools, &c. Pop. 25,245. 

KEITH, a market town of Scotland, partly in 
Banff, partly in Elginshire, on both banks of the 
Isla, 15 miles south-east of Elgin. It consists of 
three villages. Old Keith, New Keith, and Fife- 
Keith, the first irregularly built, the latter two neat 
and clean. Fife-Keith is on the left bank of the 
river, and connected by two bridges with Old Keith, 
with which New Keith is continuous. There is a 
factory for carding and spinning wool and the weav- 
ing of tweeds, a manure work, farming-implement 
manufactory, and grain and flour mills. There are 
a parish church and various other churches, and a 
public halL Keith is the j unction station of the G reat 
North and Highland Railways. Pop. (1881), 4339. 

KEITH, James, a brave and experienced warrior, 
08 well as an able and successful politician, field- 
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marshal of Prassia, anil the confidential friend of its 
sovereign. He was descended of a noble house in 
Scotland, being the youngest son of William Keith, 
earl-marshal of that kingdom, and was bom 11th 
June, 1696. The breaking out of the rebellion, in 
1716, developed his military propensities, and gave 
the colour to his fate. His mother, warmly attached 
to the house of Stuart, added her persuasions to the 
dictates of his own inclination, and at the age of nine- 
teen he joined the Pretender's standard. The issue 
of the battle of Sheriffmuir, so unfortimate to the 
cause he had embraced, drove him into exile, being 
outlawed, and his property forfeited; he escaped 
from the conflict wounded and with difficulty, and 
effected a retreat to France. Here he applied him- 
self with great diligence to the study of mathe- 
matics and military tactics, having previously made 
considerable progress in classical and general liter- 
ature under the auspices of the celebrated Huddi- 
man. In 1717 he quitted Paris for Italy, whence he 
proceeded to Spain, in the capital of winch kingdom 
he was fortunate enough to obtain the friendsUp of 
the Duke of Liria, who procured him a command in 
Ormond's Irish brigade. He su^equently accom- 
panied his patron, when appointed ambassador to 
Kussia, where, through the duke's recommendation, 
he obtained the rank of lieutenant-general from the 
czarina, who also conferred on him the order of the 
black eagle. In the Russian service he continued 
several years, distinguishing himself as well in the 
field as in the cabinet, during the wars with Turkey 
and Sweden. His military capacity was proved be- 
yond dispute against both countries. In the revolu- 
tion which ended by the elevation of the Czarina 
Elizabeth to the throne, he also took a prominent 
part; but at length he became tired of the Russian 
service and left it. On leaving Russia he went to 
Berlin, where Frederick the Great of Prussia, to 
whom his abilities were well known, received him 
with open arms, and raised him in 1747 to the rank 
of field-marshal of his forces, and in 1749 appointed 
him governor of Berlin. He made him also his con- 
fidential companion, selecting him as his associate 
in a* tour which he made incognito through part of 
the north of Europe. In the subsequent wars of 
that martial monarch, Field-marshal Keith continued 
to display the greatest military talents as well as zeal 
in his service, contributing to the victories of Ross- 
bach and Leuthen, and directing the siege of Olmiitz 
in 1758, in which year his career was hnally closed 
by a cannon-shot in the unfortunate battle of Hoch- 
kirch, October 14, 1758. — His eldest brother George 
(bom in 1685), the tenth and last earl-marischal, had 
also to leave his native coimtry for his connection 
with the rebellion of 1715, and after living with the 
Pretender at Rome for a considerable time, in Si»ain 
and elsewhere, finally went to Berlin to his brother. 
He also acquired the favour of Frederick, was sent 
as ambassador to Paris in 1751, and was made 
governor of Neufch&tel in 1754. He was subse- 
quently able to make his peace with the British 
govemment, was reinstated in his titles and also ob- 
tained some estates. After a short visit to Scotland 
he returned to Prnxsia in 1765, and died at his seat 
near Potsdam in 1778. 

• KELAT, Kalat, or Khelat, capital of Beloochi- 
stan, occupies the side of a hill 6000 feet above the 
sea; lat. 29^ S' N.; Ion. 65' 45' £. It is in the form 
of an irretrular oblong, surrounded by a mud wall 
flanked with bastions. The streets are filthy in the 
extreme, the houses wretched mud hovels with 
wooden frames, and the whole place has a very 
miserable appearance. On the west side, skirting 
the sommit of the ridge, is the Miri, or Khan's Pal- 
toe, an ancient and irregular pile of mud buildings. 



with flat terraced roofs. The manafactuies oonsisi 
chiefly of muskets and sword cutlery; bat there is » 
considerable transit trade with Sind, Bombay, mod 
Candahar. Kelat was stormed by the British in 
1839, recaptured by insurgents from a weak gamsoa 
of Sepoys, and again taken by the British. Pop. 
about 12,000. 

KELLERMANN, Fban^oib Chkistophe, Duke 
of Valmy, marshal and peer of France, bom at StrM> 
burg, 28th May, 1735, entered the Conflans Legiaa 
as a hussar in 1752, and performed in it the lint 
campaigns of the Seven Yean' war. He went through 
all the degrees of service, up to the rank of mar6chai 
de camp. At the breaking out of the revolutioa he 
so distinguished himself by patriotism and judgmeot^ 
that the citizens of Landau, in the garrison of whick 
he was stationed, presented him with a civic crown. 
At the commencement of the war he receired the 
command of the army of the Moselle, formed a junc- 
tion in September with the main army onder Dop 
mouriez, and sustained, September 20, 1792, the 
celebrated attack of the Duke of Branswidc This 
cannonade of Vabny, as it is called, caused the allies 
to retreat, and perhaps decided, not merely the whole 
campaign, but also the fate of Europe, and the sa- 
premacy of France, till 1813. In the following wars 
of France Kellermann received various general com- 
mands. Napoleon loaded him with honours, and 
gave him Johannisberg. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons he was appointed a member of the chamber 
of peers, where he espoused the liberal side. He 
died September 12, 1820, eighty-five years of age. 
In his last will he ordered that his heart should be 
buried on the field of Valmy, which was done. 

KELLS (originally KenlU)^ an incorporated market 
town, Ireland, coimty Meath, picturesquely situated 
on a small hill near the Blackwater, 35 mUes north- 
west of Dublin. It has straight, tolerably well-kept 
streets, a fine ancient church, with an elegant spire, 
and a handsome Roman Catholic chapel; near the 
church are the remains of an ancient round tower, in 
good preservation; and in the market-place a beauti- 
ful stone cross of the eighth century. Other public 
buildings are the courthouse, the fever hospit^ and 
dis(>ensary, and the bridewell or house of correction 
for the county. Its principal trade is retaiL In 5^0 
a monastery was founded here by St. Colnmb. In 
1156 the town, with its magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices, was destroyed by fire. Having been restored 
it continued to rank as one of the principal towns in 
Meath, till the dissolution of its religious establish- 
ments. Its ancient charter dates from the 11th and 
Pith of Richard IL Pop. (1881 ), 2822. 

KELP, in commerce, the crude alkaline substance 
obtained by burning sea- weeds. Fucus temUus^ F, 
vesiculotuty F. nodosut^ Laminaria hulboBO^ L, dujiiata^ 
the species chiefly used in the manufacture of this 
article, grow attached to rocks between high and low 
water mark. The sea-weed is cut close to the rocks 
during the summer season, and afterwards spread 
out upon the shore to dry, care being taken to turn 
it occasionally to prevent fermentation. It is then 
stacked for a few weeks and sheltered from the rain, 
till it becomes covered with a white saline efflores- 
cence, and is now ready for burning. This is usually 
accomplished in a round pit, lined yrith brick or 
stone; but the more approved form for a kiln is 
oblong, about 2 feet wide, 8 to 18 long, and from 
2 to 3 deep; the bottc»m of this is covered with 
brush, upon which a little dried sea-weed is scat- 
tered, and fire is applied at one extremity; the sea- 
weed is now thrown on gradually as fast as the 
combustion reaches the siirface, and should there 
be much wind it is necessary to protect it by cover- 
ing the sides with sods; after the whole is burned 
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the ma» gradually softens, beginning at the sides, 
vihen it should be slowly stirred up witli a heated iron 
bar, and incorporated till it acquires a semi-fluid con- 
nstence. Hub part of the process requires consider- 
able dexterity, and if the mass continues dry a little 
common salt should be thrown on, which acts as a 
flax. When cold it is broken up, and is now ready 
for sale. 

The greater part of the soda used in soap-making, 
&c^ was formerly obtained from kelp and barilla, 
and during the Napoleonic wars, and afterwards, 
when barilla and salt (the latter of which is now the 
most important source of soda) were highly taxed, 
kelp was largely manufactured in Ireland and Scot- 
land, but more particularly in the Hebrides, where it 
was a source of support to many of the poorer inhabi- 
tAnts. In Scotland and its isles alone tne total quan- 
tity annually made amounted to about 20,000 tons, 
the price of which ranged from £7 to £10 per ton. 
But when the duties on barilla and salt were reduced 
kelp-making received a complete check, and shores 
that formeriy yielded the proprietors a rent of from 
£200 to £500 ceased to be worth anything. It 
-nras more particularly the repeal of the salt duty 
that stopp^ the kelp-making, as soda can be pre- 
pared so much more easily &om salt than from 
kelp. Iodine (which see) is an important product of 
kelp. A ton of kelp yields about 8 lbs. of iodine. 
The richest known source of iodine is the sea-weed 
<if Guernsey, and the utilization of this for the pre- 
)<tfation of iodine may yet create an extensive in- 
dustry in the island. Chloride of potassium may 
alflo be obtained in large quantities from kelp. The 
total quantity of kelp now made annually in the 
British lalandB is stated to amount to about 10,000 
tuns. See Babilla. 

KELSO, » Scottish market town and burgh of 
barony in Boxburghshire, beautifully situated at the 
confluence of the Teviot and Tweed, on the left or 
north bank of the latter, which is crossed about 200 
yards lower down by an elegant stone bridge of five 
arches, 38 miles 8.E. of Edinburgh. It consists chiefly 
of five streets designed by Bennie, and converging 
towards a spadous square, used as a market-place; 
the houses ajre mostly of freestone, and in general 
handsome. It has a respectable town-house in the 
(iredan style; eight or nine churches, none of them 
remarkable; a number of good schools, a mechanics' 
institute, a museum, a public park, && Being situ- 
ated in the midst of a populous and wealthy agricul- 
tural district its retau trade is large; pork-curing 
and coach-building are carried on to a considerable 
extent. In the outskirts of the town aro the magni- 
ficent ruins of Kelso Abbey, founded and endowed by 
David L in 1128 for Tyronensian monks. It is in 
the form of a Latin cross, and is a fine specimen of 
the early Norman style of architecture. It was twice 
burned during the contest between Bruce and Baliol; 
suffered severely at the hands of the English in 1523 
and 1545, and what remained of its furniture and 
decorations was entirely destroyed during a popular 
tumult in 1560. The ruins were thoroughly repaired 
hj the Duke of Boxburghe in 1866, and in 1874 the 
same nobleman greatly improved their surroundings, 
by opening up the view of the west front, and erect- 
ing an iron railing. In the immediate vicinity of 
the town also is Floors Castle, the seat of the ducal 
f.tmily of Boxbttrghe. Kelso was originally a kind 
of suburb to the ancient burgh of Koxbuigh, de- 
stroyed by James IL in 1460, which stood on the 
opposite link of the Tweed. It owes its rise to the 
foundation of the abbey. Pop. in 1881, 4687. 

KEMBLE, Chables, a celebrated actor, was the 
eleventh child of Boger Kemble, and younger brother 
of the great tragedian, John Philip Kemble. (See 
You VIII. 



Ke^ble, John Philip.) He was bom In Brecon, 
South Wales, on 25th November, 1775, and educated 
at the English Boman Catholic College at Douay, in 
France, in the department of Nord. On returning 
to England in 1792, through the influence of his 
brother he obtained a situation in the post-office; but 
the hereditary propensity for the stage was too strong 
to be overcome, and in 1794 he made his first appear- 
ance at Dniry Lane as Malcolm to his brother's 
Macbeth. For a considerable time he continued to 
play secondary characters, but gradually improved in 
his profession. In 1800 he produced at the Hay- 
market Theatro his adaptation of Merder's Deserteur, 
under the title of The Point of Honour, which achieved 
considerable success. In 1807 his play of The Wan- 
derer, an adaptation from Kotzebue, and the follow- 
ing year his farce of Plot and Counterplot were both 
successfully brought on the stage— the former at 
Covent Garden, ^e latter at the Haymarket As 
an actor his reputation continued to increase, and he 
gained special celebrity by the performance of such 
characters as Falconbridge, Edgar, Bomeo, Charles 
Surface, Cassio, Don Felu, and Benedick. His im- 
personations were moreover greatly heightened by 
the physical advantages which he possessed of a fine 
voice, handsome features, and a tall athletic figure. 
About 1840 he was appointed to the office of examiner 
of plays, and shortly afterwards made his last appear- 
ance on the stage. He subsequently gave occasion- 
ally public reacungs from Shakspere. Mr. Kemble 
married, 2d July, 1806, Miss Mane Ther^ de Camp, 
then a favourite actress in high comedy, and was the 
father of John Mitchell Kemble, the subject of the 
following article; Fanny Kemble, so well known both 
for her histrionic abilities and matrimonial misfor- 
tunes; and Adelaide Kemble, the celebrated opera 
singer. He died on 12th November, 1854. 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell, son of the foregoing, 
and one of our most eminent Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
was bom in 1807. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated, and having early 
directed his attention to the subject of the Anglo- 
Saxon language and history, took up his abode at 
Cambridge for a considerable time, emplojring him- 
self in perusing and comparing the ancient MSS. 
deposited in the libraries of the university. The first- 
fruits of his researches appeared in 1833, in the pub- 
lication of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, the 
Traveller's Song, and the Battle of Finnesburgh, and 
the following year he issued a pamphlet on the His- 
tory of the English Language, First or Anglo-Saxon 
period. He subsequently engaged in an edition of 
the Grospels in Anglo-Saxon, which, however, was 
never completed, and between 1839 and 1848 edited 
in seven octavo volumes, for the English Historical 
Society, a collection of all the known charters of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, under the title of Codex Diplo- 
maticus ^vi SaxonioL In 1849 appeared his most 
valuable and best known work. The Saxons in Eng- 
land, in two volumes. Various other arohseological 
works were edited by him. Mr. Kemble was for 
many years editor of tibe British and Foreign Beview, 
and held also latterly the office of censor of plays. 
He had been appointed to arrange the British, Boman, 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquities for the Manchester Art 
Exhibition of 1857, and was engaged at Dublin col- 
lecting monuments of Celtic art, when he was sud- 
denly cut off by inflammation of the chest, on 26th 
March of that year. He was a fellow of various 
learned societies, among others of the Academies of 
Sciences of Berlin and Munich, and the Historical 
Societies of Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

KEMBLE, John Philip, one of the most eminent 
tragedians of the British stage, was the eldest son of 
Boger Kemble, manager of a company of comedians 
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at PreBcx>t, in Lancashire, in wbich county ho was 
bom, let February, 1757. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at the Roman Catholic seminary 
of Sedgeley Park, Staffordshire. With the view of 
qualifying him for one of the learned professions he 
was afterwards placed by his father at the college of 
Douay, where he early distineuished himself by his 
profidenoy in elocution. On nis return to England, 
having completed his academical pursuits, he entered 
Immediately upon the profession of an actor, for 
which he had long exhibited a decided predilection. 
At this period he produced a tragedy on the story of 
Belisarius, which was acted at Liverpool, and printed 
a volume of Fugitive Pieces in verse, with which he 
was, however, so dissatisfied, that on the day after 
their publication he destroyed every copy he could 
recover. Mr. Kemble appeared for the first time in 
London on the Drury Lane boards, September 30, 
1783, in the part of Hamlet, and was received with 
great applause. It was not, however, till the retire- 
ment of Smith from the stage in 178S that he took 
a decided lead in tragedy. He afterwards obtained 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre, which he 
enjoyed vnth only a short interruption till 1801. In 
1794 hQ brought out a musical entertainment of his 
own, entitled Lodoiska^ which had a great run. In 
1802 he visited the Continent, and having passed 
twelve months at Paris and Madrid returned to 
London, when he purchased a sixth share in the 
Covent Grarden Theatre from Mr. Levns for £24,000 
and became manager of that establishment. Here he 
continued his career with great success, till the destruc- 
tion of the theatre by fire in 1809. In the autumn 
of the same year the new edifice which had been con- 
structed opened with an increase of prices, which, 
together with certain obnoxious arrangements in re- 
gu^ to the private boxes, created for a series of nights 
the disturbances known by the name of the P riots. 
Mr. Kemble took his farewell of the stage July 23, 
1817, on which occasion he was complimented with 
a public dinner at the Freemasons' Tavern, Lord 
Holland occupying the chair, and other honourable 
tokens of esteem ; and shortly after retired to the 
Continent, where he died at Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land, February 26, 1823, of a paralytic attack after 
a few hours' illness. As an actor Kemble was distin- 
guished for dignity, precision, and studious prepara- 
tion. His merits were differently appreciated, but 
by all he was regarded as a highly gifted actor, and 
the impression which he made in characters more 
immediately adapted to his style of excellence, such 
as Cato, Coriolanus, Hamlet, John, Jaques, Penrud- 
dock, was very great. 

KEMPIS, Thomas L See Thomas a Kempis. 

KEN, Thomas, a learned and pious dignitary of 
the English Church, was bom at Berkhamstead, 
Herts, in 1637, and educated at Oxford. About 1679 
he went to Holland to officiate as chaplain to the 
Princess of Orange, and afterwards to Tangier, as 
chaplain to the Earl of Dartmouth. In every station 
which he held he exhibited a conscientious propriety 
of conduct and unyielding morality, which procured 
him the respect of the licentious court of Charles II., 
and, strange as it may appear, conciliated the favour 
of that profligate prince. Dr. Ken became a chaplain 
to Charles IL, in whose reign he was made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. He was one of the seven bishops 
■ent to the Tower for resisting the dispensing power 
claimed by King James, and for petitioning in behalf 
of their own and the people's rights. After the 
Berolntion Bishop Ken refused to take the oath 
of idl^iance to King William, in consequence of 
which he was deprived of his preferment. He was, 
however, highly respected by those of opposite sen- 
timents, and Queen Anne bestowed on him a pen- 



sion. He died at Longleate, 19th March, 1711. Ki« 
works, consisting of sermons, poems, &c., wer« pub- 
lished in four vols. 8vo, 1721, with an aoooont of his 
Ufe. 

KENDAL, or Kirkbt-Kendal, a parliammtary 
borough and market town of England, county W^e»t- 
morhuad. It is agreeably situated in a valley, IS 
miles 8.S.W. Appleby, on the right bank of the Kent, 
here crossed by one iron and three stone bridges, and 
on the Windermere branch of the London and North- 
western Eailway. It consbts of three principal 
streets, one of which is upwards of 1 mile long, and 
several subordinate streets or lanes leading to the 
suburbs, where a large number of houses in streets 
and terraces have b^n built, commanding beautiful 
views of the vale. It has an elegant town -hall an«l 
assembly-rooms; an ancient but large parish church, 
a free grammar and other schools, a widows' and an 
old maids' hospital, news-room, mechanics' institution 
and library, natural history society, with a valuable 
museum, &c. Linseys, sei^ges, kerseys, carpet^ 
railway rugs and wrappers, trouserings, knitteti 
woollen jackets and caps, are extensively manu- 
factured; and there are also in the town and its 
immediate neighbourhood manufactories of tortoise- 
shell and other combs, paper, gunpowder, and wcxkl 
cards, also corn-mills. Kendal is also famed for its 
fish-hooks. The town was enfranchised by the Kef ocm 
Act of 1832, and returns a member to the House of 
Commons. It is one of the oldest manufacturing 
towns in the kingdom, some Flemish weavers having 
settled here in the time of Edward IIL Po|i. 
13,697. 

KENILWORTH, a town of England, in War- 
wickshire, 4 miles north of Warwick. It consistji 
chiefly of one street, extending along the turnpike- 
road for more than 1 mile. It has an ancient and 
venerable church, with a square tower, surmounted 
by a spire, and a district church dedicated to St. John 
has recently been erected. The comb trade used to 
flourish here, but is now almost extinct, and Kenil- 
worth is now the centre of an agricultural districts 
Kenilworth Castle, now a magnificent ivy>covered 
ruin, was founded in the reign of Henry L, and in 
1286 was the scene of a grand chivalric meeting, at 
which, it is alleged, silks were worn for the fint 
time in England. The gorgeous entertainment given 
here in 1575 to Queen Elizabeth by the £«^1 of 
Leicester is familiar to all from Scott's romance of 
Kenilworth. During the dvil wars the castle was 
seized by Cromwell and given to some of his officers, 
by whom it was reduced to its present ruinous state. 
Pop. 3335. 

KENNEDY, Grace, an authoress of religioxM 
novels, was a native of Ayrshire, and bom in 17^2. 
Her principal works are Decision, Father Clement, 
Anna Ross, Dunallan, along with some others. They 
were not acknowledged as her productions till tdter 
her death. They have been translated into Frendi 
and other foreign languages. Miss Kennedy passed 
the greater part of her life in Edinburgh, and died 
on the 28th February, 1825. A oollective edition of 
her earlier works was published in six vols. 12ma 

KENNICOTT, Benjamin, D.D., professor of 
theology at Oxford, was bom in 1718 at Totnesi in 
Devonshire, where his father was a poor shoemaker 
and sexton. He is best known by his edition of the 
Hebrew text of the Bible, to wlidch was annexed a 
collection of readings from about 580 manuscripts, 
and twelve printed editions of the Hebrew. In this 
laborious and expensive undertaking Kennioott was 
assisted by a subscription of several thousand pounds, 
and thus enabled to send several scholan to Spain, 
Italy, Germany, &c, to collate nianuscripts and 
editions. The work has many typographical errort. 
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rbe aathor*8 plan, too, was defective, and he was not 
mffidently acquainted with the eastern langoages 
and the trae principles of criticism; but he rendered 
great service to the cause of sdenoe and religion by 
opening the way in this department of biblical criti- 
dsm. He died in 1783. At the time of Ids death 
he was employed in preparing Bemarln on Select 
Passages in the Old Testament, which were subse- 
qnoitly published. Kennioott's work is the most 
splendid edition of the Hebrew Scriptures ever pub- 
lished. 

KENSINGTON, once a village 3 miles west from 
London, now a suburb of that metropolis. It is 
w^ known fc^ its royal palace and gardens. In 
fonoer times Kensington Palace was a favourite 
rojal residence; and King William HI., Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, and GeoiTge IL di«i here. 
KenibgUm Gardens, attached to the palace, are 
mnch frequented as a fashionable promenade in sum- 
mer, and form a great ornament to the metropolis. 
These gardens contained originally 26 acres, and 20 
acres were added by Queen Anne. They now cover 
aboat 350 acres. The Kensal Green Cemetery here 
contains 54 acres. Pop. 162,924. 

KENT, A maritime county of England, bounded N. 
hj the Thames and German Ocean, B. and 8.E. by 
the latter and the Strait of Dover, s. by the English 
Channel and Sussex, and w. by Surrey; and having, 
on its E. and s. coasts the North and South Forelands 
and Dungeness. Area, 995,392 acres, of which 
940,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. On that part 
of the coast bounding the estuary of the Tluunes 
there are numerous examples both of the gain and 
loss of land by the sea. The cliffs on the Isle of 
Sieppey, which is situated here, and which are from 
60 to 80 feet high, decay rapidly, 50 acres having been 
krt in twenty years, between 1810 and 1830; and 
the church at Minster, now near the coast, is said 
to have been in the middle of the island in 1780. 
SanHar ravages are going on at other parts of the 
coast Off the east shore lie the well-known Grood- 
win Sands (which see), between which and the main- 
hmd is the equally well-known roadstead called the 
Downs. Kent may be designated a hilly countnr, 
bdng divided by two nearly parallel chains of chaJk 
laHHa, which traverse the county west to east, termi- 
Bstmg in lofty chalk cliffs at Dover, Folkestone, and 
Hjfthe. Many of these hills rise from 400 to 650 feet 
alK>ve sea-leveL The district between the chalk 
nose and the estuary of the Thames is mostly occu- 
pied by the plastic day which immediately overlies 
the chalk. The space, again, south from Uie range, 
or between it and Sussex, is called the Weald, and 
WIS anciently an immense forest This portion of 
the county comprises Bomney Marsh, whi<£ occupies 
its south-east comer, and consiBts of about 24,000 
seres. The climate of Kent is in general mild and 
goiial. The soil may be divided into the gravel, chalk, 
and day, which produce, where they mix in due pro- 
portion, an extremely fertile loam. The alluvial 
eoOs along the Thames and Medway, and in Bomney 
Manh, produce some of the richest pastures in the king- 
dom. Generally speaking, the soil of the east division 
k believed to be superior to that of the west. Agri- 
cdtore, puticularly in the former, is in a very ad- 
vanced state. Kent is the prindpal hop county inEng- 
land; and wheat, bariey, pease, and b^tns are raised in 
large quantities. In 1882 there 



I were 220,054 
under "com crops (wheat 87,984 acres), 86,697 under 
green crops, and 4 1 ,636 under hops. The Weald con- 
tuns a great deal of natural grass-land, producing a 
vast quantity of excellent hay. The pastures in the 
manhes are of considerable extent, and are appro- 
priated to the fattening of cattle and sheep, the 
latter induding a peculiarly fine breed, knovm as the 



Bomney Marsh sheep^ which fattens early, and pro- 
duces long combing wool Poultry of every sort ii 
large and fine; and game, induding hares, pheasanti^ 
and partridges, numerous; the pheasants being 
esteemed the largest and finest -flavoured in the 
kingdom. The prindpal towns in Kent are Canter- 
bury, Bochester, Chatham, Greenwich, Deptford, 
Woolwich, Gravesend, Dover, Maidstone, Folkestone, 
Hythe, &c., all of which are connected with each 
other and with London by railway. Paper of all kinds 
is manufactured in the county, but the writing-papers 
are more especially noted for their quality; cotton 
manufactures, to a limited extent, are likewise carried 
on ; and there are salt, copperas, and calico-printing 
works, bleachfields, and gunpowder-mills. Julius 
Csesar's first landing in Great Britain was in Kent 
Kent returns twenty-one members to Parliament, of 
which six are for the county, which is formed into 
three parliamentary divisions. Pop. in 1871, 848,294 ; 
in 1881, 977,706. 

KENT, William, an ingenious artist, was bom In 
Yorkshire in 1685. He was apprenticed to a coach- 
painter, but, consdous of superior talent, repaired to 
liondon, where he was enabled by some gentlemen 
to reside in Bome, and study painting under Cavalier 
LutL In this art, however, he never obtained ode- 
brity: his talent lay chieflv in ornamental architeo- 
ture, some specimens of which at Holkham, Stoweu 
and other places, are much admired. He is regarded 
by Horace Walpole as the founder of the modem 
school of landscape-gardening, which he rendered 
more natural, gracef lu, and pleasing. He leaped the 
sunk fence, says the last-mentioned writer, and saw 
that all nature vras a garden. He broke up the old 
uniformity of straight lines and corresponding parts, 
and threw wood, water, and ground into the beautiful 
shapes presented by nature. The taste of Pope is 
supposed to have aided that of the artist He died 
at Burlington House in 1748, aged sixty-three, and 
was buried at Chiswidc He executed the Shakspere 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

KENTIGEBN, St. See MuNOO (St.) 

KENT'S HOLE, a cavem near Torquay, Devon- 
shire, in which have been found many bones, similar 
to those described in Dr. Buckland's Beliquis 
Diluvianse. 

KENTUCKY, one of the United States, bounded 
K. by Ohio and Indiana, N.w. by Illinois, w. bv Mis- 
souri, s. by Tennessee, and s. by Virginia and West 
Virginia; greatest length, I.N.E. to w.s.w., about 400 
miles; breadth, 170 miles; area, 40,400 square miles. 
The surface, though somewhat mountainous in the 
south-east, has in general little devation, and may 
be considered as an inclined plane, doping gradually 
towards the Ohio on the north, and the Mississippi 
on the west The greater part of the state is gently 
undulating, and possesses an excellent soil, either 
covered with forest, in which the black wahiut, black 
cherry, buckeye, sugar-maple, mulberry, elm, ash, 
cotton-wood, and white thorn are prevailing trees; 
or under regular cultivation, producing excellent 
crops of wheat, tobacco, and hemp, which are the 
staple productions, and also abundance of Indian- 
corn, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, and potatoes. 
The most common fruits are apples, pears, peaches, 
and plums; and the pastures rear vast numbers of 
horses, homed cattle, sheep, and swine. The vine 
grows wild, and is partially cultivated; the cotton 
plant also thrives well, and a large quantity of sugar 
is produced. Few states are better provided with 
water communication. The Ohio forms the boundary 
on tie north and north-west for 637 miles, and 
recdves from within the state numerous tributaries, 
of which the most important are the Cumberland, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; the Mississippi, after 
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reoeiTiiig the Ohio, forms the botmdary on the west 
The state is alao provided with an efficient system of 
railways. The most valuable mineral products are 
iron, coal, salt, and lime. The last is found in almost 
every part of the state, at the depth of about 8 feet 
below the surface, and forms the predominant geo- 
logical formation, often presenting stupendous pre- 
cipices alf>ng the banks of the rivers, and containing 
numerous remarkable caverns, among them the cele- 
brated Mammoth Cave. The manufactures of this 
state are not very largely developed. Besides domestic 
manufactures, they consist chiefly of woollen and 
cotton goods, iron and ironware, gunpowder, leather, 
soap, and spirits ; and the most important articles of 
trade are grain, tobacco, hemp, salt^ sugar, live-stock, 
bacon, and lard. Kentucky originally formed part 
of Virginia^ but was separated from it in 1789, and 
admitted into the Union in 1792. The seat of 
government is Frankfort, but the oldest and finest 
town is Lexington; and the largest and most com- 
mercial, Louisville. Pop. in 1880, 1,648,690. 

KEOKUK, a town. United States, Towa^ at the 
south-east comer of the state, at the foot of the 
lower rapids of the Mississippi, 2 miles above the 
confluence of the Des Moines, 205 miles above St. 
Louis. It is built partly at the foot and partly on 
the summit of a limestone bluff about 150 leet high, 
and has broad regular streets with many handsome 
houses. It has a public school occupying a very 
handsome edifice, a medical college, a female semi- 
nary, and a number of academies. The industrial 
establishments number about fifty, and the trade, 
chiefly in flour and lumber, is very active. Steamers 
ply daily to St Louis. Pop. (1880), 12,117.. 

KEPIiER, John, a great mathematician and 
astronomer, to whom astronomy is indebted for much 
of its present perfection, was bom December 21, 
1671, at Weil in WUrtemberg, and was descended 
from a noble family. Poverty and the vicissitudes 
of his father's fortune, who was reduced to the neces- 
sity of being an innkeeper, were the causes of the 
neglect of his education and of the unhappiness of 
his youthful days. But in his eighteenth year, after 
the death of his father, he left the monastic school of 
Maulbrunn, and succeeded in entering the University 
of Tubingen. Here he studied the course then pre- 
scribed — first philosophy and mathematics, and then 
theology. He also indulged his inclination for astro- 
nomy, and devoted himself especially to the investi- 
gation of the physical causes of the motion of the 
celestial bodies. From Tiibingen he was invited in 
1593 to become professor of mathematics and morals 
at Gratz in Styria, where he pursued his astronomical 
studies. For the sake of freedom of conscience he 
fled to Hungary, but returned some time after. 
Kepler in the interim had contracted an unhappy 
marriage, which embittered still more a life which 
had never wanted its proportion of sorrows. Mean- 
while the astronomer Tycho de Brahe had come to 
Germany, his acquaintance with whom had an im- 
portant influence on Kepler's life. He resolved to 
relinquish his situation, and to prepare at Prague, 
with Tycho, the famous Kodolphine tables, called 
after the reigning Emj^eror Rodolph, which were 
first printed at Ulm in 1626, and which Lalande 
(Ast i p. 474) calls an *Ouvrage essentiel, et qui fut 
le fondement de toua les calculs de I'astronomie pen- 
dant un siccle.' At Tycho's recommendation he was 
established in that place; but as hb office and science 
did not afford him a subsistence, he studied medicine 
in order to gain a livelihood by the practice of it. 
ITie emperor had assigned him a salary, but in the 
period of trouble which preceded the Thirty Years' 
war it was not paid. Controversies with the clergy, 
and the disturbed state of the Austrian dominions, 



made his situation very uncomfortable. He lefi 
Lintz, repaired to Ratisbon, declined an invitatioo 
to England, and was oonfirmed by the succeeding 
emperor, Ferdinand, in the office of imperial mathe- 
matician, and afterwards went to Ulm in order to 
print his Bodolphine tables. In 1627 he retomed to 
Prague, and received from the emperor 6000 gnilden. 
He finally became a professor at Rostock on the 
recommendation of Albert, duke of Wallenstein, at 
that time Duke of Mecklenburg, but did not receive 
the promised compensation. He therefore went to 
Ratisbon, whero he died 15th November, 1630. 
' Kepler,' says Lalande, ' is as famous in astronomy, 
for the sagacious application which he made of 
Tycho's numerous observations (he was not himself 
an observer), as the Danish astronomer for the col- 
lection of such vast materials.' The laws of the 
courses of the planets, deduced by Kepler from thoee 
observations, are known in astronomy under the 
name of the three laws of Kepler, and on than were 
founded Newton's subsequent discoveries, as well as 
the whole modem theory of the planets. (See Kep- 
ler's Laws.) Kepler's services in the cause ol 
astronomy have placed him high among the mort 
distinguished men of science on record. In Ratisbon 
a monument was erected to his memory in 1 80S by 
Charles Theodore von Dalberg. It consists of a 
Doric temple, in which is placed the bust of Kepler. 
The most important of his works is his Astronomia 
nova, sen Physica Coelestis tradita Commentariis de 
Motibus Stellse Martis (Prague, 1609, folio), a work 
which secures immortality to the author, and is 
still regarded as classical by astronomers. 

KEPLER'S LAWS, three laws discovered by 
Kepler (see Sketch of the Progress of Physical 
Science, and also Kepler): — 1. Every planet dc* 
scribes an ellipse, the sun occupying its focus. 2. The 
radius vector (line joining the centre of the son with 
the centre of the planet) of each planet sweeps ont 
equal areas in equal times. 3. The squares of the 
periodic times (the periods of complete revolution 
round the sun) of two planets are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances horn, the sun. These 
laws were discovered from calculations on Tycho 
Brahe's observations; they enabled Newton to deter- 
mine the laws of the attraction of gravitation. 

KEPPEL, Augustus, a British admiral, bom 2d 
April, 1725, was the second son of William, earl of 
Albemarle, entered the sea service at an eariy age, and 
accompanied Admiral Anson round the world (1740- 
45). After being much engaged in the service of his 
country, both as a diplomatist and in the more especial 
duties of his profession, and after having sitten in 
Parliament as member for Chichester, he rose rapidly 
through the successive grades of his profession, and 
in 1778 was appointed to the command of the Chan- 
nel fleet. July 27 in that year he fell in with the 
French fleet under Count D'Orvilliers, off Ushanty 
when a short but warm engagement ensued. A short 
delay becoming necessary to repair damages, when 
that labour was accomplished the admiral made signal 
for his van and rear divisions to assume their proper 
stations. Sir Hugh Palliser, commanding the rear, 
took no notice of the signal, and refused to join his 
commander, until night prevented a renewu of the 
battle. The conduct of the 7«"^ar- admiral being 
fiercely attacked, and Keppel refusing a disavowal 
of the charges brought against him, Palliser imme- 
diately exhibited articles of accusation against him. 
Keppel was honourably actjuitted, and received the 
thanks of both houses of Pariiament for his services. 
Palliser was next tried, and reprimanded; but the 
public indignation was so great that he was obliged 
to resign his seat in the House of Commons, and to 
vacate several offices which he held under govern- 
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In 1782 Admiral Keppel was raised to a 
peerage under the title of ViBcount Keppel, Baron 
Ekten, and was at two different periods appointed 
first lord of the admiralty. He died in October, 
17S6, nnmarried. He was regarded as very able 
in hk profession, and a man of great integrity and 
humanity. 

KERATIN (from Gr. lerat, a horn), a substance 
obtained from claws, feathers, hair, horn, nails» wool, 
and other epidernial appendages. Whether or not 
there is a single definite substance obtainable from 
those sources is doubtful, for although the residue 
vhich is got after exhaustion with water, alcohol, 
ether, and other solvents, is pretty unifonn in com- 
position, ihere are some diBcrq>ancies. However, the 
approximate ultimate composition is carbon, 50-52; 
hydrogen, 6-7; nitrogen, 16*2-17-7; oxygen, 21-25; 
lolldiur, 0-7-5. This body, whether it be definite or 
amixture, is connected with albumen, both in general 
composition and also in the way it decomposes when 
under the action of different reagents. Thus alkalies 
dJMoIye and decompose it, dilute sulphuric acid con- 
Tcrts it into leuein and tyrotin, nitric acid colours it 
yeOow. This tissue or substance is distinguished 
fnmi gelatinous tissue by becoming soft when acted on 
by water for some time, but no glue is produced. It 
JB insoluble in alcohol and in ether. 

KERATOSA, the name given by Dr. Bowerbank 
in his dassification of the Sponges to the order or 
group of Homy Sponges — of which the familiar 
sponge of commerce is a good example— in which the 
skeleton ii composed of the homy fibres of a substance 
known as keratode. This keratode is analogous in 
OHnposition and nature to horn; and in these sponges 
the skeleton of keratode ii generally more or less 
strengthened and supported by little spicules or 
needle-like bodies of flint or lime. 

KERGUELEN'S LAND, or Desolation Island, 
in the Indian Ocean; lat. (west point) 49'' 3' 8.; Ion. 
^^ IS' B.; length, 100 miles; greatest breadth about 
50 ndles. It has a remarkably barren and desolate 
appearance, consisting of lofty masses of basalt and 
other yolomic rocks, which rise to the height of 2500 
feet, presenting numerous bold headlands and ranges 
of precipitous cliffs, and possessing a very scanty 
vegetation. Sea-fowl are numerous, but no land 
annnals are known to exist on it. Its indentations 
furnish several bays and inlets affording good bar- 
boors. Of these the most remarkable is Christmas 
Harbour, at its north extremity. 

EERMAN, KiBMAK, or Siboan, a town in Persia, 
Capital of ft province of the same name, at the west- 
em extremity of an extensive plain; lat. SO"* 45' N.; 
Ion. 56^ 25' E. It is surrounded by a mud wall and 
defended by a citadel containing the palace of the 
beglerbeg; and has numerous mosques, baths, cara- 
Taoserais, and a well-furnished bazaar. Its manu- 
factures consist of camels' -hair shawls, carpets, and 
nraskets, and its trade is considerable, though far 
Iea§ than it was before the decay of the port of 
Gombroon and the rise of that of Busbire. Pop. 
»timated at 30,000. The province of Kerman, in 
the south-east of Persia^ has an area of 50,000 square 
milefl and a population of 600,000. In the north 
and north-east is the desert of Kerman, in which 
whole armies are said to have perished In the east 
and lonth the soil is very fertile. The date and the 
grape grow to perfection in parts, and considerable 
attention is paid to the silkworm. 

KERMANSHAH, or Kirmanshah, a town m 
Persia, province of Irak-Ajemi, near the right bank 
of the Kherah, 280 miles w.s.w. of Teheran. It 
occupies two or three small hills at the western 
extremity of a broad plain, and is surrounded by 
a mod wall with five gates, but is in general very 



poorly built. The only buildings deservicfc of notice 
are the principal mosque and the bazaar. The manu- 
factures oonsiat chiefly of carpets and muskets, and 
the trade, chiefly transit by the routes from Bagdad, 
Shuster, and Ispahan, by way of Hamadan, which 
all centre in it, is considerable. Pop. about 85,000. 

KERMES, in zoology. See Cocous. 

KERMES MINERAL. This name is given to 
amorphous antimony trisulphide. (See AwmfONT.) 
The native antimony trisulphide occurs in well-de- 
veloped trimetrio prisms. When this compound is 
fused for some time, and suddenly thrown into cold 
water, its crystalline stracture is entirely destroyed. 
The more general method of preparing kermes con* 
sists in dissolving pulverized native antimony sulphide 
in caustic potash solution, and precipitating the 
amorphous sulphide from this solution by the addition 
of an add. This amorphous sulphide is then dis- 
solved in sodium carbonate solution, from which 
liquid kermes precipitates on cooling. As thus pre- 
pared this substance contains varying amounts of 
antimony oxide, and sometimes also potassium sulph- 
antimonate, mixed with antimony trisulphide. 

Kermes is a brown-red powder, becoming blacldsh- 
gray when washed with boiling water. By fusion it 
may be obtained as a solid mass, but it is totally 
devoid of crystalline structure. 

KERRY, a maritime county of Ireland, on the 
south-west coast, in the province of Munster, bounded 
north by the estuary of the Shannon, east by Lime- 
rick and Cork, south by Cork and Kenmare estuary, 
and west by the Atlantic; greatest length, 60 mileH. 
north to south; breadth, 58 miles; area, 1,185,91b 
acres, of which in 1880, 160,173 were under crops. 
On the west and south it is mgged and mountainous, 
with deep valleys intervening ; but the north and east 
are remarkable for their fertility. Some of the 
mountains rise to considerable elevations; CamTual, 
the highest in Ireland, attaining a height of 8404 
feet alx>ve sea-level, wldle several others reach 2000 
and 3000 feet. These mountains are chiefly com- 
posed of red or gray conglomerate and sandstone, 
supporting flanks of silicious flags, and overlaid in 
the low districts by fields of limestone. Iron-oi-u 
abounds in some of the mountains, and copper autl 
lead also exist in the county. The subsoil is slate and 
red sandstone, with limestone in the low districts. 
Slate of a superior kind and flag-stone are obtained 
in great quantities in the Island of Yalentia^ on the 
south-west coast. The coasts of Kerry are remarkably 
and deeply indented with bays and inlets, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Bays of Tralee, Brandon, 
Dingle, Ballynaskellig, and the estuary odled Ken- 
mare River. There are several considerable rivers in 
the county, and several beautiful lakes, including those 
of Killamey, inclosed on all sides by mountains, and 
though small, singularly picturesque. The climate 
is mild and moist; the arbutus flourishes in the open 
air, and vegetation generally is extremely luxuriimt 
in the central parts, where the soil also is remarkably 
fertile, producing large crops of grain, and containing 
some excellent pasture land. Oats and potatoes are 
the principal crops, though barley, here, rye, wheat, 
turnips, &c., are also grown; but agriculture generally 
is in a wretched state. The Irish language is almo>t 
universally spoken in this county, and ancient cus- 
toms and. superstitions preserve their ascendency in 
a remarkable degree. The chief trade consists in 
exports of agricultural produce, mostly oats and 
butter. Kerry returns three members to Parliament 
— two for the county, and one for the borough of 
Tralee. Principal towns, Tralee and Killaraey. 
Pop. in 1841, 293,880; in 1881, 201,039. Between 
the 1st of May, 1851, and the 31st of December, 1877, 
112,350 persons emigrated from the county. 
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KEETCH, or Kerch (ancient Panticapaeum\ a 
town of Bussia^ in the Crimea^ on a tongue of Ituid 
fonning a peninsula of the same name, on the Strait 
of Yenikale^ connecting the Sea of Azof with the 
Black Sea. It is regularly and beautifully built, 
chiefly of stone obtained from the fine quarries of 
the neighbouriiood, and possesses great natural ad- 
vantages for commerce. The greater part of the 
inhabitants are empbyed in commerce. It exports 
building-stone and large quantities of salt, obtained 
from neighbouring lakes, and its herring and sturgeon 
fisheries are very productive. Its site is that of the 
ancient Panticapaeum, the residence and burial- 
place of Mithridates. The modem town is of very 
recent existence, and has risen up as if by magic; 
and by its increase has prejudicially affected some of 
the other ports. It was taJsen by the Anglo-Frendi 
forces on May 25, 1855, and its catacombs were 
plundered of a valuable collection of early Greek 
antiquities. Pop. 22,449. 

KESSELS, Matthias, one of the best of modem 
statuaries, bom at Maestricht, 20th May, 1781 ; 
learned first to be a goldsmith, then became a model- 
ler, and studied in Paris, Hamburg, St. Petersburg, 
and Home, where, in the studio of Thorwaldsen, and 
after his models, he executed two beautiful reliefs 
of Day and Night. He also executed numerous 
works of his own, beginning with a St. Sebastian, 
which gained him the prize instituted by Canova. 
Among his other more remarkable works are a Cupid 
sharpening his Arrow, a bust of Admiral Tromp, 
and above all, a colossal scene from the Deluge, 
which is the most celebrated. His style is pure, 
vigorous, and entirely free from mannerism. He 
died at Home, whither he had returned in 1818, 3d 
March, 1881, in the full vigour of his life. 

KESTREL. See Falcon. 

KESWICK, a market town, England, in the 
county of Cimiberland, 22 miles south-west of Car- 
lisle, most romantically situated on the Greta, in a 
valley surrounded by hills. It has many neat and 
commodious dwellings, a market-house, and a hand- 
some church in the early English style. Coarse 
woollens are manufactured to some extent, as are 
likewise black-lead pencils, but the black-lead mines 
of the neighbourhood are now practically exhausted. 
The inhabitants, however, depend chiefly upon the 
visitors to the Lake of Derwentwater and the ro- 
mantic scenery in the neighbourhood. At Greta 
Hall, in the immediate vicinity, Robert Southey 
spent the latter years of his life, and died in March, 
1843. Pop. (1881), 5935. 

KETCH, a vessel of the galliot kind, equipped with 
two masts, namely, the main-mast and the mizzen- 
mast, and usually from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
Ketches were principally used as yachts for convey- 
ing princes of the blood, ambassadors, or other great 
personages from one place to another. Ketches were 
likewise used as bomb- vessels, and were therefore fur- 
nished with all the apparatus necessary for a vigorous 
bombardment. 

KETCHUP, or Catsup, Mr. Todd defines as *a 
kind of Indian pickles imitated by pickled mush- 
rooms.' The name is said to be of eastern origin, 
and to come from hitjap, the Japanese for a simi- 
lar condiment. Dr. Kitchener, in his Apicius Redl- 
vivus, devotes ten pages to different varieties of 
receipts for this sauce. There we may become ac- 
quainted \%'ith the com|H>sition and virtues of numer- 
ous catsups, whether they be walnut, mushroom, 
quintessence of mushroom, quintessence of oysters, 
cockle, mus^l, tomato, white cucumber, or pudding. 
* Mushroom gravy,* says the doctor, * approaches the 
flavour of meat gravy more than any other vegetable 
juice, and is the best substitute for it in meagre 



soups and extempore gravies.* Again, 'What is 
commonly called catsup is generally an injodidous 
composition of so many different tastes, that the 
flavour of the mushroom is oveipowered by a farrago 
of garlic, shallot, anchovy, mustard, luvse-radifth, 
lemon-peel, beer, wine, and spioee. Beady -made 
catsup is little better than a decoction of spice and 
salt and water with the groeser part of the mush- 
rooms beaten up into a pulp.' From the great com* 
petition in the manufacture of ketchup, there is a 
want of care in the selection of the fungi; and as 
many of the species are poisonous, the use of this 
condiment is sometimes attended with danger. 

KETTERING, a market town, Enghuid, in the 
county of Northampton, 13 miles north-east of North- 
ampton, and a station on the Midland main line. It 
has an elegant church in the Perpendicular styles 
with a lofty tower and spire; places of worship fot 
various Dissenting bodies; a grammar and other 
schools. Boot and shoe making is the stjq>le trade, 
giving employment for probably one half of the 
popuUtion ; besides which tanning, currying, and the 
manufacture of agricultural implements are carried 
on. There is a handsome town-hall, cattle-market, a 
com exchange, dispensary, temperance halL Ketter- 
ing is the centre of the ironstone district of the county, 
and daily sends thousands of tons of ore into Wales, 
DerbysUre, and Yorkshire, besides having eeveral 
smelting-fiunaces in the neighbourhood. Pop. 11,095. 

KETTLE-DRUM. See Drum. 

KEW, a small village in the county of Surrey, is 
situated on the right bank of the Thames, oppofeite 
Brentford, with which it is connected by a bridge, 
6 miles west from Hyde Park Comer, and 1 ^ mile 
from Richmond. The royal botanic gardens and the 
connected pleasure-grounds (belonging to the nation), 
the former covering about 75 acres, the latter 250, 
are the chief attraction of visitors to Kew. Their 
situation is low, and commands no prospects; but 
they contain the finest collection of plants in the 
world, and are decorated with various omament&l 
buildings, including a Chinese pagoda 163 feet hich. 
The botanical constructions here are really magnin- 
cent, and have been much augmented in recent years 
by means of liberal grants of the public money; they 
include a great conservatory for palms, tree-ferns, 
and other tropical plants, 362 feet long altogether, 
the centre portion being 137 feet 6 inches long, 1cm> 
feet wide, and 69 feet high, the wings 50 feet wide 
and 33 feet high; a house for succulent plants, such 
as cactuses, euphorbias, &c., 200 feet long and 30 
wide; a great 'temperate house' for trees and shrub* 
of temperate climates that require protection during 
the winter; a large orangery, hothouses, greenhouses, 
&c., of great size. The gardens are open to the 
public on Sundays as well as week days. It is only 
since 1842, when they were placed under the suj<r- 
Intendence of Sir William Jackson Hooker, that 
they have attained their present magnificence. The 
annual number of visitors, which in IS 41 was only 
9174, now amounts to 500,000, and sometimes as 
many as 14,000 visit the gardens in a sinirle day. 
Connected \N'lth the gardens is a museum and a her- 
barium, including some splendid collections of pre- 
served plants. 

KEY, or Ki, a group of islands in the Indian 
Archipelago, about 50 miles west of the Arm Islands, 
and about 70 miles from the south-west coast ol 
New Guinea; lat. 5^ 30' s.; Ion. 128" K. They con- 
sist of the Great and Little Keys, Keywatela, Ver- 
dool, Ketember, and a few other coral islets. They 
have rather an elevated surface, and are covered 
with rich and luxuriant vegetation. The Great and 
Little Keys are annually visited by coasting vessels 
from the Moluccas, Macassar, Boni, and the Timor 
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ffToap, for the purchase of trepang^ tortoise-shell, 
Uids'-nestSy Ac 

KEY, or Ket-kote, in music, the principal or 
fondam^ital note or tone, to which the whole of a 
nnyrement has a certain relation or hearing, to which 
all its modnlationa are referred and aooonmiodated, 
and in which it hoth begins and ends. See Musia 

EIBTS are certain sunken rocks lying near the 
Borface of the water, particularly along the shores 
of Honduras, Central America^ and the West India 
Islands, from the Spanish eayo (an islet, rock). 

KEY-STONE, the middle Tonssoir of an arch or 
vault, that placed at the top or Tertez of an arch to 
bind the two sweeps together. This, in the Tuscan 
and Doric orders, is only a plain stone projecting a 
little; in the Ionic it is cut and waved somewhat 
like consoles; and in the Corinthian and Composite 
orders it is a console enriched with sculpture. The 
fa^ architects make the l^gth of the key-stone ^ 
or t'j of t he sp an of the arch. 

KEY WEST, a small isUmd belonging to the 
United States, and forming part of Florida, from the 
Mutbem point of which. Cape Sable, it is 60 ndles 
distant to the south-west. It is 4 miles long, and I 
broad, and is not more than 20 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is of coral formation, with little available 
toil On this island is situated Key West City, a port 
of entry, military station of the United States, and 
capital of Monroe county, occupying an important 
position as the key to the Florida Pass and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The harbour is safe, and easily acces- 
able. Its entrance is defended by a fort. The chief 
occupations of the inhabitants are the salvage of ves- 
sels, salt-making, and sponge-fishing. Pop. 9890. 

KHAN, the Turkish name for caravansary. The 
caravansaries in towns are of two kinds, those for 
travellers and pOgrims, where a lodging is furnished 
gra^; and those for traders, which are usually hand- 
Bomer and more convenient, and have doors to the 
ttpartments, which are well secured, but a small 
charge is made for each chamber, usually not more 
than a halfpenny or a penny per day. There is also 
a droit of entry, which is more considerable, and a 
duty on whatever is sold in the caravansary, lliese 
establishments belong either to government or to 
private individuals, and each is appropriated to some 
particular country, or to the dealers in some particu- 
lar kind of merchandise. 

Kkan is also the title of an officer in Persia, an- 
swering to goremor in Europe, and added after his 
name. There are khans of countries, provinces, and 
cities, who have different additions to distinguish 
them. In the north of Asia this title expresses the 
ftill regal dignity. 

KHARKOV, Chabkov, or Slobodisch Uicraine, 
a government of the south of Hussia, bounded north 
by Kursk; west and south-west, Poltava; south, 
Ekaterinoslav ; east, Voronej; area, about 17,460 
square miles. The country is for the most part open, 
the woodland covering only a few spots ; soil dry, 
partly of a strong and loamy, partly of a light and 
sandy nature, but usually fertile. The climate is 
very mild, though the winter is rather severer than 
is usual in the same latitude, in consequence of there 
being no shelter from the north wind. Summer is 
often very hot. Agriculture is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent; and, with the rearing of bees, cattle, 
sod horses, forms the chief employment of the in- 
habitants. Principal towns, Kharkov (capital), Akh- 
tirka, Bogodoukhof, &c Pop. 2,027,165. 

KHARKOV, or Chabkov, a town of Russia, capi- 
tsl of the above government, 400 miles 8.B.W. Mos- 
cow, at the confluence of the Kharkov and Lopan. 
It is not well buflt, the streets being narrow, crooked, 
sod without pavement; and the houses mostly of 



wood, which, however, from being whitewashed, have 
a gay, cleanly appearance. It contains a cathedral, 
and nine other churches; two convents, a university, 
with a library of 21,000 volumes; a museum, and 
botanical garden. The inhabitants carry on a oon- 
siderable trade in soap, candles, and leather. Top, 
101,176. 

KHARTOOM, or Kabtoov, a town of Nubia, on 
the Bahr-el-Anek, within 2 miles of its junction 
with the Bahr-el-Abiad, the two main branches of 
the Nile. It has sprung rapidly up since 1830, so as 
to become the capital of Senaar, and the largest town 
in East Soudan. It is a straggling place, with very 
irregular streets, and houses constructed of millet 
stalks so as to look like small com stacks. The 
principal buildings are a mosque, built of burned 
bricks, a military hospital, and a bazaar. The central 
situation of Khartoom, at the junction of two large 
rivers, and on the highway from Abyssinia, Senaar, 
and Kordofan to Egypt, makes it the emporium of a 
very extensive trade. Pop. about 26,000. 

KHATMANDTJ, a town in North Hmdustan, 
capital of the Kingdom of Nepil, on the left bank of 
the Bogmutti, on an elevated plateau, 150 miles 
north by west of Patna. It becomes oonspicuous 
at a distance by numerous glittering temples and 
towers, is surrounded by a wall, and entered by a 
massive gateway, and consists of tolerably spacious, 
paved, and clean streets, lined with well-built houses, 
which are generally adorned with much wood carv- 
ing, and have singular projecting balconies with open 
fronts, used for shops. The most striking part of the 
town is the great square containing the durbar or 
royal palace, an immense irregular pile, and several 
Chinese pagodas, so painted and gilded as to present 
confused masses of green, gold-leaf, and vermilion. 
The bustle in the streets and general activity seem 
to indicate that a considerable business is carried on. 
l*opulation about 20,000. 

KHEDIVE (Khidtv), a Persian word signifying 
lordy the peculixir title of the Pasha of Egypt, granted 
him by a firman from the sultan in 1 866. In Persia it 
was at different eras adopted by provincial governors 
who were independent of the shah. The title, which 
had fallen into disuse, both among Persian and 
Turkish governors, was revived in order to give addi- 
tional honour to Ismail Pasha, his previous title being 
only Vali or viceroy, whereas that of Khutlv-d-Mur 
is equivalent to 'King of Egypt' The idea of inde- 
pendence was indeed strictly attached to it both in 
Persian and Turkish history, as the khedives recog- 
nized in the sultans and the shahs only a religious 
supremacy, and treated with them otherwise on the 
terms of an equal sovereignty. 

KHERSON, or Cheeson, a maritime government 
of Russia, bounded north by Poltava and Kiev, 
north-west Podolsk, west Bessarabia, south Taurida 
and the Black Sea, and east Ekaterinoslav; lat. 46'' 
10' to 49" N.; Ion. 29° 20' to 34" 10' E.; area, 27,480 
square miles. Almost the whole surface is one un- 
interrupted steppe, destitute of trees, but covered 
with long grass. IJetween the Bug and the Dnieper, 
and along the shores of the Black Sea, a dry, barren 
sand prevails. In many parts the soil is strongly 
impregnated with saltpetre. The chief rivers of the 
government are the Dnieper, which waters both its 
north and its south frontiers; the Dniester, which 
separates it from Bessarabia; and the Bug, which 
traverses it a little to the west of its centre. Among 
the hills of the north good timber erows, and is ex- 
tensively used by the navy of the Black Sea. Agri- 
culture is in a defective state, but considerable atten- 
tion is paid to gardening, and cherries, melons, and 
all kinds of vegetables are plentifully raised. Pas- 
ture being both good and extensive, the rearing of 
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cattle may be regarded as the staple employment. 
The easy communication by the Black Sea enables 
Kherson to carry on a good transit trade, particularly 
by its iH»rt of Odessa; but its own exports are only 
wool, tobacco, tallow, butter, cheese, caviare, and 
cattle, 'i'lie inhabitants are chiefly of Russian de- 
scent, including Cossacks, but there is a considerable 
mixture of other races, as Germans, Moldavians, Wal- 
lachians, Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, &c 
Pop. 1,765,:«)2. 

KHERSON, or Cherson, capital of the above 
government, on the right bank of the Dnieper, about 
15 miles above its estuary. It is a place of great 
extent, and regularly built ; but is in a very dHapi- 
dated state, and has lost almost all its former import- 
ance in consequence of the rise of Odessa. It is di- 
vided into four parts — ^the citadel, the admiralty, the 
Greek, and the military suburbs. Ihe port, owing 
to neglect, has become difficult of access, and its 
trade, with exception of that in timber, which is still 
extensive, is chiefly transit to Odessa. The chief 
branches of trade are rope-making, tallow-melting, 
and the washing and cleaning of wooL One of the 
latter establishments emplojrs 600 persons. Howard, 
the philanthropist, died of fever here (Jan. 20, 1790). 
Over his grave, about 3 miles north of the town, is 
an obelisk, erected by the Emperor Alexander. 
Kherson was founded in 1778 by Prince Potemkin. 
Pop. (1880), 128,079. 

KHIVA, or CJhiva, an independent or semi-inde- 
pendent khanate of Central Asia, forming part of 
Turkestan. It formerly occupied a large extent of 
surface on both sides of the Amu-Daria or Oxus, but 
since the cession to Russia, in 1873, of its territory 
on the east of the Amu, is now confined to the west 
side of this river. It is of a triangular shape, each 
of its three sides — of which the Amu forms one — 
being about 300 miles in length. One of its angles 
Testa on the Sea of Aral. A great part of the sur- 
face consists of deserts, thinly inhabited or iminhabit- 
able; but along the ^Vmu the land is of a very differ- 
ent character, consisting of rich alluvial loam of the 
greatest natural fertility. Owing to the great dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, however, it soon becomes so 
stiff and hard that it cannot be penetrated by any 
ordinary implement For this the obvious remedy 
is irrigatii)n; and accordingly, from the earliest 
period, a mode of culture resembling that of Egypt 
has been practised. Large canals from the river, 
with numerous minor branches, intersect every part 
of the surface, supplying mobture where it is wanted, 
or removing it where it is in excess, and securing the 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, maize, rice, barley, 
and legumes. Cotton and madder are also generally 
cultivated. The vine thrives well, but requires to 
be defended against the winter cold by a covering of 
straw and earth : all the ordinary fruits, including 
apples, plums, cherries, apricots, figs, and pomegra- 
nates, are common; melons are so abundant as to 
ctinstitute the principal summer food of the poorer 
classes. The ground is seldom occupied as pasture, 
and very little attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. 
The climate is remarkable for the brightness of its 
sky, which, with exception of January and Decem- 
ber, when mists jirevail, is generally without a cloud. 
The greatest cold ia in December, when the Amu 
and the Sea of Aral are usually covered with a thin 
coating of ice. Night frosts are frequent in March, 
and often extend into April ; but towards the end of 
the latter month vegetation becomes very rapid, and 
the heat increases so much as to become almost in- 
supportable in June and July. In August the heat 
gradually declines, and in October night frosts begin 
again to occtir. Manufactures are very unimportant 
The only articles of any consequence are earthenware 



and bricks; a glazed description of the lattor, remark- 
able for beauty of colour and fineness, is in great de- 
mand for covering the interior of mosques ; some cotton 
and mixed goods are woven, but they are said to V« 
among the worst which come from the Easst Trade 
is far less extensive than might be expected from the 
favourable position of the khanate. It is almost con- 
fined to the immediate wants of its inhabitant^ and 
those of the surrounding nomades. It is carried on 
chiefly with Russia. The principal exports are raw 
and spun cotton, in return for which are received vari- 
ous articles of £iux>pean manufacture, as metals an<l 
ironware, woollen, cotton, and silk goods, &c. From 
Bokhara also are obtained cotton and silk goods, gnxu 
tea, raw tobacco, Chinese porcelain, &c. These are 
sometimes paid for in money, but more frequentlv in 
Russian wares. The government of Khiva is an un- 
mitigated despotism. The greater part of the inhali- 
tants are Tajiks and Uzbeks, in nearly equal numU- r. 
After these are Persians, Karakal[>aks, JamsIiiiU, 
and Turcomans. The total population ia undt-r 
800,000. The designs of Russia on Khiva Iod^ 
caused disqmetude in Britain, which has always bt^n 
jealous of Russian advances in Asia, mainly from a 
dread of interference with her Indian Empire. Ac- 
cordingly Count Schouvaloff was despatched to Eng- 
land in January, 1873, to give explanations respect- 
ing an intended expedition to Khiva. Its ob}t>ct 
was represented as simply the suppression of brigand- 
age, the recovery of a few Russian prisoners, and to 
teach the khan to desist from acts of violence in th« 
future. The emperor, it was said, had given positive 
instructions that Khiva should not be taken posses- 
sion of. In spite of these protestations, however, 
Khiva was taken possession of on the 10th of June; 
and later in the year, though the nominal indept^ml- 
ence of the khan was stipulated for, it was decidul 
to annex to the Russian dominions the Khivan terri- 
tory on the right bank of the Amu. llie khan al^ 
renounced all right of making wars or treaties with- 
out Russian sanction. 

KHIVA, Chiva, or Khfwa, capital of the above 
khanate, on an alluvial flat at the junction of tim 
Khan's and the Hezarasp Canals, 50 miles west of 
the left bank of the Amu. It is inclosed by a dry 
ditch and an earthen wall about 20 feet in height and 
thickness, and is entered by twelve gates, the ma- 
sonry of which is of brick. The whole space thus in- 
closed forms an irregular circuit of about 4 miles. A 
considerable part of it is occupied by alleys, gardens 
and cultivated fields ; and within it, near its centre, 
is a rectangular space 640 yards long by 400 yanii 
broad, inclosed by another earthen wall about 25 feet 
high by 30 feet thick, entered by three gates, and 
containing the principal government and other build- 
ings. Among the principal buildings are two palaces 
of the khan, differing little from the other hou»ei«, 
except in being surrounded by higher walls, and hav- 
ing a wider door; seventeen mosques, generally small 
and unsightly; over twenty schools, several cas^tlts 
belonging to the principal officers of the state; a 
merchant-house, caravansary, and bazaar. The in- 
habitants are mostly Tajiks, holding a considerable 
number of Persian slaves. Pop. about 12,000. 

KHOJEND, a town of Central Asia, now in Rus- 
sian Turkestan, but formerly in the Khanate of 
Khokand, on the left bank of the Syr Dana, near 
the confluence of the Khojend, 90 miles west of Kho- 
kand. It stands on elevated ground, and is surrounded 
by a decayed wall and ditches. Coarse cotton goods 
are manufactured here, and a considerable trade car- 
ried on in these and Russian merchandise. It is the 
station at which toll is paid for all merchandise enter- 
ing the khanate from Bokhara. Pop. estimated at 
25,000. 
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KHOKAND,or Kokand, fonnerly on independent 
kluuiate of Central Asia, now fonning the province 
c^ Fergb&na in Buesian Tnriceetan. Its present area 
k 29,650 square miles, but it was formerly much 
more extensiva The surface is generally moun- 
tainoua. It is traversed from east to west by the 
Syr Daria, which receives all its drainage. The 
rlimatft is remarkable for its excessive summer heat, 
which in >Iay becomes almost insupportable. l*he 
winter cold is considerable, but little rain falls. The 
greater part of the khanate is more pastoral than 
agricultural, the cattle constituting the chief source 
of wealth; but heavy crops of grain are raised; and 
fruit of » great variety of sorts, and of exquisite 
quality, is very abundant. The manufactures con- 
sist chiefly of silk and cotton goods; and trade to a 
considerable extent is carried on, by means of cara- 
vans, with the Kussian towns of Semipalatinsk and 
Petropavlovsk, and with Eastern Turkestan, Bok- 
hara, and Badakahan. This 'khanate was taken 
possession of by Russia in 1876. The government^ 
though despotic, was milder than that of the neigh- 
bouring khanates. Principal town, Khokand. Pop. 
about 800,000. 

K HOX AND, capital of the above province, on both 
■idea of the Syr. It stands open, and has no fortifi- 
cation, except a wall which surrounds the palace of 
the khan. The principal buildings are the palace 
already mentioned ; fifty mosques^ two of which are 
of brick and have a handsome i^pearance; three 
bazaars, situated near the centre of the town, and 
built of stone. The manufactures are chiefly silk 
and cotton tissues. The trade in cattle and silk is 
considerable ; and the weekly markets are well sup- 
plied and frequented. Both within the town and in 
its vicinity numerous ancient monuments are said to 
exist ; and the environs are covered with luxuriant 
gardens. Pop. about 50,000. 

KHORASAN, an extensive province, occupying 
the whole of the north-east of Persia^ and bounded 
on the north by Turkestan, on the west by Irak- 
Ajemi, on. the south by Parsistan and Kerman, and 
on the east by Afghanistan. The surface, much di- 
versified by mountains and plains, is to a great ex- 
tent uninhabitable, consisting of arid, salt, and sandy 
deserts, where the general desolation is only occasion- 
ally relieved by oases. The most fertile d[istricts are 
the north-west and north-east. The valley of Mushed 
in Uie latter direction is particularly celebrated. The 
most valuable mineral is the turquoise, which has 
been worked from time immemorial in the mines 
of Nishapur. Bock-salt is also worked extensively 
in the same vidnity. In many parts cotton, hemp, 
and tobacco grow freely, and aromatic plants and 
drugs are so numerous as to furnish the materials of 
a considerable trade. The principal manufactures 
are silk and woollen stuffs, carpets, muskets, and 
sword-blades. About two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Persians proper: the remainder are Turcomans, 
Kurds, and other tribes, who lead a nomadic life 
and indulge in predatory habits. Pop. estimated at 
2,000,000. 

KHOSRU L AiTD IL See Chosroes I. and II. 

KETUZISTAN, a province of Persia, bounded on 
the north by Laristan, on the east by Farsistan, on 
the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the west by 
Asiatic Turkey; greatest length, north-west to south- 
eamt, about 290 miles; greatest breadth, about 140 
milei. The south along the gulf consists of a flat 
arid desert ; inland extensive plains occur, some of 
them uninhabitable wastes, others fertile and well 
fitted for cultivation. Of this last description is the 
Plain of Behbehan. Among the mountains in the 
north are many beautiful and fertile valleys. The 
principal rivers are the Euphrates and Tigris, which 



form two-thirds of the western boundary. The in- 
habitants are chiefly wandering Arabs. Their num- 
ber is not known. 

KHYBER MOUNTAINS Ain> PASS, in the 
north-east comer of Afghanistan, connect the modt 
southern and lowest range of the Hindu Kush with 
the Snffeid Koh, Salt Range, and Suliman Moun- 
tains. The breadth of the Khyber range is about 
20 miles, and its height above sea-level not more 
than 5100 feet It Ib intersected by four different 
passes, of which the only one practicable for cannon 
hi peailiarly called the Khyber Pass. Ite height 
above the sea is 3373 feet, and above the Peshawcr 
2300 feet It is about 50 miles long, and forms the 
northern key to Afghanistan from Hindustan. K is 
inclosed on each side by precipices usually 600 or 
700, and sometimes 1000 or 1200 feet high. It was 
the scene of obstinate conflicts during the British 
war in Afghanistan. 

KHYERPUR, or Khtbpub, a town of Sindh, 
capital of the district of same name, 150 miles north 
of Haidarabad. It consists chiefly of a large as- 
semblage of mud hovels, but is the chief residence 
of the Ameers of North Sindh, and has a gaudy 
mosque and several bazaars. The only manufactures 
are coarse cottons, plain and dyed. Pop. estimated 
at 15,000. 

KIACHTA, a town of Siberia, in the province of 
Transbaikalia, on the river Kiachta, which forms the 
bounduy between China and Russia, situated in a 
barren country, destitute of water and wood. Kiachta 
and the Chinese town of Maimatchin, situated oppo- 
site, on the other bank of the river, used to be the 
medium of the Russian overland trade with Cliina, 
as settled by the Treaty of 1727. The duty on tlio 
trade ^^ielded an annual income of £1,000,000 to 
Russia. The whole amount of imports and exports 
was estimated at about £4,300,000 annually. But 
now that trade is open along all the Russian-Chinese 
frontier, and tea and other Chinese products are 
brought by sea to the Baltic ports, the Kiachta trade 
has greatly fallen off. Tea is still the great article 
of import from China. Pop. 4286. 

KIBITKA (from a root signifying tentf rauU\ the 
name given to a carriage without springs used in 
Russia, and distinguished from the Ulega^ which is 
also much used there, by having on its hinder part a 
kind of roof of matting, which affords some protection 
from the weather, wLile the telega is simply an open 
deal waggon. Even the highest personages in Russia 
make their ordinary journeys in one or other of these 
light carriages, which, when yoked with three horses, 
tidce the name of trcnka. The kibitka is often used 
by the Tartars as a movable habitation. 

KIDD, William, a celebrated pirate, generally 
known as Captain Kidd, was born about tlie middle 
of the seveuteenth century, and was originally a 
shipmaster of New York, where he was noted for his 
daring and successful seamanship. In 1G9G he re- 
ceived a commission from William III. to take 
command of an armed vessel for the suppression of 
pirates, and accordingly, in April of that year, sailed 
from Plymouth as captain of the ship Adventure 
Galley f of thirty guns. He crossed over to America, 
where he collected a considerable number of recruits, 
fully 150 men, and then sailed for the East Indies 
and the east coast of Africa. On his way thither 
he turned pirate, and having found his crew ready to 
join him, committed extensive depredations in the 
Indian Ocean, and returned with his ill-gotten gains 
to New York in 1698. The report of his piracies, 
however, had occasioned great scandal, and he was 
forthwith arrested and sent to England for trial It 
was found difficult to prove the charge of piracy, and 
he was accordingly arraigned for killing one of his 
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crew with a backet during a quarrel, and after a trial 
in which the rules and fonuB of justice were greatly 
disregarded, was sentenced and hanged at Execution 
Dock. Captain Kidd's exploits form the subject of a 
ballad commencing — ' My name is Captain Kidd, as I 
sailed, as I sailed.' The belief of his having buried an 
immense treasure on the shores of Long Island Soimd, 
or the banks of the Hudson River, has continued from 
his own time to the present day, and searches are 
still occasionally made in these localities iQ the hope 
of discovering his wealth. This popular notion forms 
the subject of one of Edgar Allan Foe's tales. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough and market town of England, in the 
county and 13 miles north from Worcester, on the 
banks of the Stour, about 3 miles above its confluence 
with the Severn. The principal ecclesiastical build- 
ings are St. Mary's church, a fine ancient structure 
with a small tower; St. George's, of later date, with 
an ornamental tower; two other churches in the 
Norman style, and several Dissenting and Roman 
Catholic chapels. It has a fine town-hall and cor- 
poration buildings (opened January, 1877), a spacious 
infirmary, a government school of design, free Ubrary, 
several churches, a free grammar and other schools, 
baths, alms-houses, two markets, an extensive ceme- 
tery, &c. Kidderminster is famed for the manufac- 
ture of carpets, nigs, and tapestry, which forms the 
staple industry of the place. Various other woollen 
fabrics, however, are also made; and in the town 
and neighbourhood are several extensive worsted 
spinning-mills and dye-works. There are also iron- 
foundries, tin-plate works, flour-mills, a haircloth 
manufactory, paper-mill, &c.; and tanning, currying, 
and brewing are carried on. It lies on the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire Canal, and haa a station 
on a branch of the Great Western Railway. 
Kidderminster returns one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. (1871), 20,814; in 1881, 24,270. 
KIDNAPPING is the forcible and wrongful 
seizing upon any person with intent to carry him 
away out of the country or jurisdiction within which 
he is seized, or to confine him, or sell him into 
slavery. This is a heinous offence, and was punished 
by fine, imprisonment, and pillorv by the common 
law. The statute of 11 and 12 William III. cap. 
vii. provides a punishment by imprisonment for three 
months in case the captain of a merchant vessel 
shall, while abroad, force any person on shore, and 
wilfully leave him behind, or who shall refuse to 
bring home any whom he may have carried out> 
when the person shall be able and desirous to return. 
24 and 25 Vict. cap. c. 8. 56, makes kidnapping any 
child under fourteen years felony, and exposes the 
perpetrator to be kept in penal servitude for any 
term not exceeding seven years, and not less than 
three, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceed- 
ing two years, with or without hard labour, provided 
the person be not the mother or one who has claimed 
to be the father of an illegitimate child. 
KIDNEY BEANS. See French Beans. 
KIDNEYS, two of the abdominal viscera, exist- 
ing in the form of two glands, the function of which 
is to secrete the urine from the blood. One of the 
kidneys lies on the right side of the abdominal cavity, 
the other occupying the left side. Hence they are 
spoken of as the right and left kidneys. ITicy occupy 
the lumbar region or reij^ions of the loins, and are 
situated nearly opposite the two lower back or dorsal 
vertebne and the two upper lumbar vertebrae. The 
right kidney lies at a slightly lower level than the 
left. They lie imbedded among fatty cellular tissue 
(= suet), upon the two muscles known as the qua- 
dratut lumborum and the psoas. The right kidney 
ii in contact, at its upper portion, with the liver, and 



laterally with the duodenum cr first portion of the 
small intestines, and with the ascending portioii of 
the colon. The left kidney touches the spleen, thft 
pancreas or sweetbread, and the descending portioo 
of the colon. The kidneys are external to the peri- 
toneum or lining membrane of the abdominal cavity, 
lying beliind tUs membrane. The su p ra-renal cap- 
suUm are two small bodies sitaated at the upper por- 
tion of the kidney. They are somewhat almond- 
shaped, have no efferent duct or outlet, and their 
precise function is unknown; although the diiipaiw 
known as Addison*s diseoMfj which is manifested by 
a peciiliar bronzing of the sldn, is believed to be as- 
sociated with, and by some pathologists to take ori- 
gin from, disease of these capsules. The bean-like 
shape and form of the kidney is so well known that 
the phrase 'kidney-shaped' has passed into common 
use in ordinary Ute, The arched or convex side of 
each kidney is turned outwards, the concave or de- 
pressed side being turned inwards and towards the 
spine. The notch or depression on the inner side is 
termed the hilum, and from this notch the excretory 
duct or ureter proceeds, whilst the blood-vessels of the 
kidney {renal artery and rein) enter and leave the 
gland at this point. Externally the kidneys are of 
a reddish-brown colour. The weight of each male 
kidney is about 5 ozs., those of the female weigh 
each somewhat less ; whilst in both sexes the li^t 
kidney is the smaller, and weighs less than the left. 
Kach gland is covered by a thin investing sheath or 
capsule of fibrous tissue, which has no extension into 
the substance of the organ. The general stru c t un? 
of the kidney is best seen by making a longitudinal 
section through the organ, when the division of its 
internal substance into an outer deeper-coloured or 
cortical portion, and an inner lighter-coloured or 
medullary portion, will be seen. The cortical substance 
is better supplied with blood-vessels than the medul- 
lary portion, and in this part of the gland the essen- 
tial or tubular structure may be traced. The cortical 
substance consists of twisted tubes {tubidi urinifert\ 
and of the so-called Malpighian coi'i uscles. The term 
Malpighian corpuscles was derived from the name of 
Malpighi, an Italian anatomist of the seventeenth 
century. These Malpighian corpuscles are each about 
y\^th of an inch in diameter, and each consists of a 
capsule inclosing a looped network of blood-vessels. At 
the summit of each capsule a minute twig of the renal 
artery enters, and forms the looped network or tuft 
of blood-vessels which is known as the glomerulus. 
llie blood of this minute artery is returned by a small 
vein, which leaves the capsule close by the entrance- 
point of the little artery. This efferent vein at first 
unites to form a plexus or network of vessels surround- 
ing the uriniferous tubes, and ultimately through the 
plexus opens into the renal vein or one of its main 
branches. Continued from the base of each Mal- 
pighian corpuscle or body, we find a uriniferous tubule. 
Each ^lalpighian body is in fact generally regarde<l 
as the mere dilatation of the tubule, which latter is 
lined by epithelial cells, although it is doubtful if this 
cell-lining is continued into the Malpigliian body or 
invests the glomerulus. If present in the capsule, the 
cell-lining must be exceedingly delicate. Turning now 
to consider the central, inner, or medullanr portion of 
the kidney, we find the hilus or notch of the gland 
to expand in the longitudinal section, into a funnel- 
shaped cavity, known as the ptUii of the kidney, 
which appears to be formed by the wide expansion 
of the ureter before it leaves the organ. Into the 
pelvis of the kidney a number of conical bodies pro- 
ject, these latter being known as the pyramids; 
and hence the medullary part of the kidney is occa- 
sionally termed the pyramidal portion. These pyra- 
mids are simply collections or bundles of uriniferous 
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Cabei^ omUnaed irom those we hAve Already teen to 
take origin m the Malpighian bodies of itte oater 
portion of the gland ; axid on the summits, apices, or 
papQla, of the pyramids, the numerous openings of 
the tabes m^y be seen eren by the aid of an ordinary 
lens. The pdvis of the kidney, already described as 
fonned by the dilatation of the upper end of the ureter, 
diTidfls f^ first into two primary or main channels, 
and these primary channels branch out into eight or 
twelve cup-like portions known as ealyca. Into 
these calyces or subdivisions of the pelvis the pyra- 
mids of Malpjghi, already described, open. The urini- 
f droDs tubules, when in the pyramids, are arranged 
in straight, par a ll el rows, but as they ascend and 
pass outwards from the medullary substance to the 
cortical portion of the Iddney they radiate and diverge ; 
and in the cortical substance the tubes finally become 
much interlaced .and oonvoluted, entering into the 
relations with the blood-vessels and dilating to form 
the Malpighian bodies, already noticed. Thenrinifer- 
ous tabes average vivth of an inch in diameter, their 
largest diameter being in their terminal portions, 
just before they open in the pyramids. The looped 
tabes cf Hade are % series of snudler tubules which 
intervene between the ordinary straight tubules of 
the noedulhury and the oonvoluted tub^ of the corti- 
cal porticm. The blood-vessels of the kidney consist 
of the renal arUry, derived from the aorta, and rejiol 
reM. The branches or subdivisions of the artery 
enter the gland at the hilus, and pass into the suly- 
■tanoe cf the gland between the papillse. Finally 
the branches of the renal artery reach the cortical 
portion, and therein subdivide into the minute vessels, 
which form the fflomeruU of the Malpighian bodies. 
The renal veins leave the kidney also at the hilus, 
and poor their contents into the great main vein of 
the lower parts of the body {vena cara inferior). The 
nervous supply of the kidney is derived from the 
renal plexus, Uie nerves of which arise in turn from 
the smaller splanchnic nerves, and from the solar 
plexus or large sympathetic mass of the abdomen. 
Having thus gained an idea of the structure of the 
kidney, we may next look at its functions. These 
are, in chief, the separation from the blood of the con- 
stituents of the unne. This function is accomplished 
by the corpuscles of the kidney, and by the urinifer- 
ous tubules, the substances separated by the kidney 
from the blood being chiefly water, urea, and a little 
carbonic acid. The urea, uric acid, &c., may simply 
be excreted from the blood without necessitating any 
chemical action on the part of the gland; but the 
other chemical salts (for example, sulphates and phos- 
phates) which do not exist in the blood in that form, 
require first to be secreted or elaborated by the kid- 
ney, and thereafter excreted. In this view the gland 
may be considered as involving both secretion and 
excretion, in its work. The Malpighian corpuscles 
strain off, as it were, the watery parts of the blood, 
whilst the tubules remove the more solid parts and 
matters contained in the urine. The passage of the 
blood through the kidney is rendered free by the 
patent and relaxed condition of the walls of the 
minute blood-vessels; and from the blood brought 
to and passing through the gland the characteristic 
secretion of the kidneys is elaborated. The venous 
blood which leaves the kidneys by the renal veins 
is the purest blood in the body, and contains even 
less foreign or waste matters tbon the pure arterial 
blood which the left side of the heart sends out to the 
body. Gradually, the secreted urine passes through 
the tubules from the cortical to the medullary por- 
tion, and through the papilla of the pyramids is 
excreted into the pelvis of the kidney. Thence it 
i«sses into the ureters, which in turn open into the 
bUdder behind its orifice or neck. The secretion 



of urine is very rapid in health, the fluid fal!ing into 
the bladder in two or three drops every minute when 
fasting, but the flow is more rapid after a meal or 
exercise. Certain substances taken into the stomach 
may be very quickly absorbed, and may be detected 
in the urine in a remarkably short space of time. 
The process of absorption and secretion of such sub- 
stances is always slower during the active operation 
of the digestive process. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is known as nephritis; 
and various forms of grave disease are connected 
with structural or functional disorders of the organ 
and of its secretions. Occasionally concretions of 
mineral substances accumulate in the Iddney, and 
cause, in their passage from the gland and through 
the ureter, most excruciating pain. 

The kidneys, whilst doubtfully present in inverte- 
brates, vet appear to be functionally represented in 
many of the lower forms in which structures appar- 
ently excretory in nature and purpose are found. 
In all vertebrates, with the single exception of the 
lancelet, kidneys are present In all vertebrates also^ 
save in the lancelet, the kidneys of the embryo are 
represented by the primordial kidneys or Ho//ftan 
bcilics. These bodies are tubular in structure like the 
kidneys; and in fishes and amphibians the Wolffian 
bodies become the kidneys of mature life; whilst in 
birds, reptiles, and mammals, the primordial kidneys 
are replaced by the true and subsequently developed 
glands, the Wolffian bodies becoming absorbed as the 
true kidneys are developed. The kidneys are formed 
behind the Wolffian bodies, and the ducts of these 
bodies and of the true kidneys exist independently 
of each other so long as the primordial kidneys are 
functionally active. The true kidneys of man before 
birth exhibit a lobulated appearance; but as develop- 
ment advances, the lobules become obliterated, and 
the surface of the organ is thus made smooth. See 
also Urine and Wolffian Bodies. 

KIEF. See Kiev. 

KIEL, a town of Prussia, in Holstein, beautifully 
situated on a deep bay of the Baltic, which presents 
all the appearance of a lake, and has finely-wooded 
banks, 54 miles north by east from Hamburg, with 
which it is connected by railway. It was formerly 
the place of meeting for the Schleswig and Holstein 
States, and the seat of a superior appeal court for the 
duchies. It possesdes a university, founded in 1665, 
with an attendance of about 30U students; a library 
of 140,000 volumes, a museum of natiu-al history, an 
anatomical theatre, an obsen^atory, and a botanic 
garden. At the east end of the town is a castle, 
rebuilt since 183S, and the residence of the Duke of 
Holstein-Gluckaburg. Kiel possesses also an oq)ban 
hospital and infirmary; and is atlmiraUy situated 
for trade, the whole bay on which it stands forming 
a safe roadstead, and the town being provided with 
spacious quays. The Holstein Canal joins the Baltic 
2 miles north of the town. More especially since 
the completion of the railway connecting it with 
Hamburg, it has entered into formidable competition 
with Liibeck, and as a fortified naval port of Germany, 
and the station cf the greater part of the imperial fleet, 
is rapidly rising in importance. Besides 8hip}>ing, 
Kiel has sugar, soap, machine, and several woollen 
factories, iron-foundries, oil -mills, tan -works, and 
tobacco and vinegar works, ship-building yards, &c. 
Pop. (1880), 43,5y4. 

KIEN-LUNG, Emperor of China, distinguished 
by his love of literature, was bom in 1710, and 
succeeded his father, Yung -Clung, in 1735. He 
favoured the Christian religion in private, but in 
1753 interdicted its exercise by a formal order; and 
he had previously even persecuted those who openly 
professed it. The missionaries were, in consequence, 
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obliged to proceed with great caution, althougii 
several of them were in the emperor's service, and 
treated with great respect as men of science and 
learning. On the suppression of the Jesuits, in 1774, 
China was less visited by scientific persons than 
formerly, which induced Kien-Lung to send to 
Canton and invite artists and learned men of all 
the European nations, and particularly astronomers. 
He carried on several wars, and in 1775 reduced 
Miaotse. This sovereign possessed, on his own part, 
a taste for poetry and natural history. Besolving 
to immortalize the remembrance of his victories by 
the graver, he engaged French artists to copy some 
Chinese paintings in which they were represented; 
but Louis XV. had them engraved for him at his 
own expense. The lai*ger Chinese collection on agri- 
culture contains several poems of this monarch on 
rural occupations and incidents; and he established 
a library of 600,000 volumes, containing copies of all 
the most interesting works in China. Into this 
collection he admitted three books written by the 
Jesuits on the Christian religion. A description of 
the Chinese Empire which appeared in Busching's 
Magazine was also compiled by his order. In 17y3 
he received Lord Macartney's English embassy. Two 
years later he abdicated in favour of his son, and died 
at Pekin in 1799, after a reign of more than sixty 
years. 

KIEV, KiEW, Kief, or Kiow, a government of 
Russia, boimded N. by Minsk, w. by Volhynia and 
Podolsk, 8. by Podolsk and Kherson, K. by Tcher- 
nigov and Poltava, from which last two governments 
it is separated by the Dnieper. Length, 210 miles; 
average breadth, about 170 miles; area, 20,000 square 
miles. The surface is in general flat and monotonous, 
but undulating; intersected occasionally by acclivities 
and hiUs of moderate elevation along the course of 
the Dnieper and other streams. The Dnieper is the 
only navigable streanL ITiere are no lakes of any 
extent. The climate is remarkably mild and dry. 
The rivers freeze in December, and are again open 
In February. In summer the heat is so great, and 
the quantity of rain so small, that the channels of 
many streams become dry. Large crops of all kinds 
of grain are raised, and much attention is paid both 
to the rearing of cattle and the dairy. There is a 
large export of grain, cattle, honey, wax, and tobacco. 
The forests are not very extensive, but the timber is 
of excellent quality. Pop. 2,63U,:dU4. 

KIEV, KiEW, KiEP, or Kiow, a town of Russia, 
capital of the above government, 650 miles south 
fn»m St. Petersburg. It stands picturesquely on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, here crossed by a mag- 
nificent suspension-bridge, and properly consists of 
three towns, each of which has its separate fortifi- 
cations and suburbs. The first is Petchersk, or the 
New Fort, which crowns a rugged steep to the south, 
and is a place of great strength. Besides the barracks, 
magazines, and official residences connected with the 
garrison, it contains several churches, of which the 
most remarkable is that of St. Nicolas Thaumaturgus, 
built of wood. In the same neighbourhood stands 
the famous monastery of Petscherskoi, surrounded 
by a wall 1100 yards long. The second town is Kiev 
proper, which occupies a height towards the north 
lower than that on which Petchersk stands, and leas 
regularly fortified. It contains the venerable cathedral 
of St. Sophia^ founded in 1037 by the Grand-duke 
Jaroslav Vladimirovitch to commemorate a victory. 
Most of the houses in Kiev propcfr belong to this 
church and the convent of St. Michael. I'he third 
town, called Podol, occupies the lower ground, and 
is inhabited chiefly by the middle and lower class. 
Kiev has streets generally broad, and it contains an 
Archbishop's palace, prison, town and military hospi- 



tal; a university, founded in 1833, attended by abont 
1500 students; an academy, a gymnasium, and a 
printing-press, for the Scriptures and ritual books of 
the Gr^ek Church. Its trade has become extensive, 
particularly since Odessa was built; and it has a 
large annual fair in January, which lasts for three 
weeks. Kiev possesses considerable historical interest 
as the spot on which Christianity was first planted 
among the barbarous hordes of the steppes of RosBia, 
and as having been for a long time the leoognized 
capital of all Russia. Pop. 127,251« 

KILBRICKENITE, a variety of geocronita 
(which see), from Kilbricken, Clare county, IrelantL 
It is a sulphide of antimony and lead, has a bloi^h- 
gray colour, and occurs in amorphous massea. Its 
specific gravity is a little lower than geocronite. It 
dissolves slowly in hot hydrochloric acid, with evolu- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen, and gives the ordinary 
reactions for lead and antimony. 

KILDA, St., a small and lonely island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Scotland, 112 miles 
west from the Butt or northern extremity of the 
island of Lewis. It is about 3 miles long by 2 broml, 
of an irregular form, having a wide and deep indenta- 
tion at its north-eastern end called East or Village 
Bay, and a smaller at its south-western extremity 
called West Bay. The whole appearance of this 
rocky isle is sufficiently wild and impressive ; a 
great portion of its sea -front being composed of 
perpendicular precipices, which in some parts riiM 
to a height of many hundred feet. The surfo^-u 
rises in the peak called Conochan to the height 
of 1380 feet. In the interior a verdant turf cover* 
most of the island, giving way, on the higher eleva- 
tions, to moss. The soil is good, and an improved 
cultivation has of late years found its way even to 
this remote and solitary isle. Ihe arable land is 
chiefly laid out in small rigs of barley, of which, in 
ordinary years, a sufficient quantity is raised for the 
consumption of the inhabitants, who, however, amount 
only to about 80 persons. At the head of East Bay 
is the only hamlet on the island, on an elevation 
sloping gently towards the sea, the whole encompasst^! 
by a stone fence. The number of dwelling-houses in 
the hamlet amounts to about twenty; they are of 
rather curious construction, resembling at a little 
distance a Hottentot kraal, without its regularity, 
but having a somewhat similar kind of semicircabu' 
roof. The inhabitants have all Highland names, and 
speak the Gaelic language. They are of low stature, 
but stout, active, and intelligent, simple-minded, and 
kind-hearted. Their principal occupation is catching 
wild-fowl, in the taking of which the most appallin^^ 
feats of daring are performed; the fowler bein^ 
suspended over perpendicular Clio's of many hundred 
feet in height by a single rope, held by a single 
person on the margin of the precipice. They also 
catch and salt numbers of fish. There were^ a few 
years since, about fifty cows on the island, of small 
size, but yielding a delicious milk, and about 2000 
sheep. The people pay their rent chiefly by means 
of feathers; they also export some wool and fish. 
There is a clergyman on the island, and a small place 
of worship adjoining the manse, 

KILDARK, an inland county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster; bounded V, by Meath, E. by 
Dublin and Wicklow, s. by Carlo w, w. by King'n, 
Queen's, and Westmeath counties; length, 40 miles; 
breadth, 27 miles; area, 417,402 acres, of which, in 
1S81, 113,808 were under crops. The surface ij* 
flat, or gently undulating, swelling here and then! 
into low hills covered with delightful verdure. 'J he 
soil is mostly a rich loam, resting on drift gravel, 
limestone, or clay-slate. Neai-ly in the centre of the 
county is the well known Curragh of Kildare, a vast, 
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vnlirolcen plain, oonsistiD^f of 4858 acres, the pro- 
perty of the crown — the adjacent proprietors having 
the privilege, under certain restrictiona, of grazing 
aheep on it. There are here a government camp, 
and at Newbridge large cavalry barracks. Oats, 
potatoes, barley, and turnips are the principal crops. 
Oxen are in general nse both for draught and the 
plough. The manufacture of woollens is carried on 
to ■ome extent, and brickmaking is a considerable 
Industry near Athy, but the chief occupations are 
A^ricnlturaL Principal rivers — Barrow, Liffey, and 
Jk>yne. Chief towns — Naas, Athy, and Newbridge. 
Kildare is divided into fourteen baronies and 116 
parishes^ and returns two members to Parliament, 
tM>th for the county. Pop. in 1841, 114,488 ; in 1881, 
75,804. Between Ist May, 1851, and 31st December, 
1881. 25,416 persons emigrated. 

KILDARK, a market town of Ireland, in the 
county of Kildare, on an eminence 80 miles 8.W. 
from Dublin, on the Great South- Western Railway. 
It has an air of respectability and importance. The 
cathedral, which was for a long time in a ruinous 
condition, has now been restor^ and contains the 
burial vault of the earls of Kildare; a Koman Catholic 
chi^l, a Carmelite friary, and a convent, with a 
chapel attached to each; National and other schools; 
an infirmary and a dispensary. Near it is the ex- 
tensive common known as the ' Curragh of Kildare,' 
«>n whiofa a permanent military camp has been formed. 
Kildare gives the inferior titles of earl and marquis 
to the Duke of Leinster. Pop. (1881), 1174. 

KILIA, a town of Turkey in Kurope, in Mol- 
davia, on an arm of the Danube of the same name, 
21 miles N.i. from Ismail. It is a place of strength, 
and has a valuable fishery (at which a great detd of 
caviare is prepared), and a trade in cattle, hides, wax, 
and honey. It is one of the places ceded by Russia 
in 1856. Pop. 6400. 

KILUIA-NDJARO (the Great Mountain), sup- 
posed to be one of the mountains to which the name 
* Moontains of the Moon ' was at one time voguelv 
applied, in lat S*' 40^ 8.; Ion. 36** £., is 20,000 feet 
alx>ve the sea-level, the highest mountain in Africa, 
and always snow-clad. It is situated on the western 
border of Zanzibar. It was discovered in 1847, and 
has two summits 10 or 12 miles apart. 

KITiKKK, a bathing pUce on the west coast of 
Ireland, county Clare, situated on a creek of the 
Atlantic; It is semicircular in form, with a fine 
beach d sand in front, and has a number of good 
villas and lodging-houses, and two hotels. There are 
dialybeate springs near by, and an andent Danish 
fort. Pop. (1881), 1652. 

KILKENNY, an inland county of Ireland, in the 
pcovince of Leinster; bounded N. by Queen's County, 
t bT Carlow and Wexford, s. by Watoiord, and w. 
by Tipperary; greatest length, 46 miles; breadth, 
24 miles; area, 796 sq. miles, or 509,732 acres, of 
which, in 1883, 146,290 were under crops. The sur- 
face is level, with some mountains, chiefly situated 
between the Nore and Barrow, consisting of a nucleus 
of day-slate surrounded by sandstone. The subsoil 
is diiefly limestone, with clay-slate and sandstone in 
the higher parts. The general colour of the lime- 
stone & a bluish gray, which near the town of Kil- 
kenny passes into a fine black marble, susceptible of 
a high polish, and containing a great variety of shelly 
impressions. These beds are extensively quarried, 
and the blocks dressed on the spot. The coal for- 
mations are nearly co-extensive with the hilly districts, 
but the coal is anthradte and chiefly used locally. 
The prindpal rivers are the Barrow, Nore, and Suir. 
T\ko soil is for the most part light and dry, some val* 
levs being extremdy fertile, llie chief crops are 
wheat, oats, bariey, here, rye, pease, beans, potatoes, 



turnips, mangold- wurzel, carrots, and parsnips ; some 
cabbage, and a little flax. Some of the beist wheat 
and meadow lands in Ireland are situated in the 
level tract along the Suir. Dairy husbandry also is 
extensively practised. Farms are generally small, 
there being comparatively few above 80 acres. The 
county contains ten baronies and 143 parishes, and 
returns two members to Parliament ; and Kilkenny 
city, the capital, returns one. Pop. in 1841, 202,420; 
in 1881, 99,531. The number of emigrants from the 
county between let April, 1861, and 31st March, 
1881, was 21,471, the number in the year last men- 
tioned being 1181. 

KILKENNY, a city, parliamentary borough, and 
county of itself, Ireland, locally in Kilkenny county, 
of which it is the capital, 73 miles 8.W. from Dublin, 
deUghtfuUy situated on both sides of the Nore^ here 
croraed by two handsome stone bridges. The city 
contains several interesting andent edifices, which 
tend to give it a venerable and picturesque appear- 
ance. These structures consist of the cathedral, the 
castle, now modernized, and several abbeys. The 
places of worship comprise the cathedral, already 
mentioned ; two Kpiscopal and six Roman Catholic 
churches, and meeting-houses for Presbyterians and 
Methodists. The other modem public buildings are 
the city and county jail, a court-house, iufiraiary, 
fever hospital, union poor-house, house of correction, 
&C. llie schools include Kilkenny College, a gram- 
roar-school, in which Swift, Cougreve, Farquhar, 
Bishop Berkeley, and other distinguished characters, 
received the early part of their education; the College 
of St. Kyran, a Roman Catholic seminary for the 
education of young men intended for the priesthood, 
&& Kilkenny was formerly the seat of extensive 
manufactures, most of which, however, have either 
entirely disappeared, or have greatly fallen oflF. The 
manufacture of coarse woollens has recently begun 
to revive; and some little business is done in tanning, 
brewing, and the working of Kilkenny black and 
foreign marbles into chkaney-pieces, monuments, 
tables, and other articles. A considerable trade i» 
done in salt, flour, ale, porter, and bacon, for which 
the town still maintains a high reputation. Kilkenny 
gives the title of earl to the family of Butler, and re- 
turns one member to Parliament. Pop.inl881, 12,299. 

KILLARNEY, a market town of Ireland, in the 
county of Kerry, in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery, within a mile of the celebrated lakes to 
which it gives its name, 44} miles w. by n. from 
Cork, on the Great Southern and Western Railway. 
The prindpal streets are straight and well paved, and 
the houses in general substantially built of stona It 
has a handsome parish church, a magnificent Roman 
Catholic cathedral in the Gothic style, two convents, 
a monastery, court-house and bridewell, lunatic 
asylum, and several fine hotels. In summer Killamey 
is thronged with visitors to the lakes and the delight- 
ful scenery in the neighbourhood. Fancy artides of 
wood, particularly of arbutus, which attains to great 
perfection in the environs, are made to a considerable 
extent, and are in great request by tourists. Flour 

is also manufactured extensively. Pop. 6651. 

The lakes, three in number, are all connected with 
each other. The lower lake is about 6 miles long by 
3 miles broad ; the middle, 2 miles long by 1 mile 
broad; the upper, 3 miles long. They receive several 
streams, are interspersed with numerous islands, 
which, as well as the sloping and lofty sides of tho 
lakes, are richly wooded, presenting the loveliest 
scenery almost anywhere to be met with. 

KILMARNOCK, a parliamentary and munidpal 
burgh and market town of Scotland, in the county 
of Ayr. The town is 19 miles b.w. from Glasgow 
on the Glasgow and South- Western Railway, near 
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the confluence of the Kilmarnock Water with the, 
Irvine. The principal street is upwards of 1 mile 
long, and contains many handsome buildings; houses 
generally of freestone, obtained from quarries in the 
neighbourhood; the streets generally are wide and 
airy, and the town is well supplied with water. Near 
its centre, on a bridge across the Kilmarnock, is the 
town-house; and at the cross is a fine marble statue 
of Sir James Shaw, Bart., a native of the vicinity, 
who had been lord mayor of London. It has one 
Episcopal church, four Established churches, six 
Free, three United Presbyterian, one of which has 
n fine spire; and several other Dissenting churches; 
numerous schools, including an academy, an elegant 
building; an exchange, a mechanics' institution, a 
philosophical institution, a ppblic library, reading- 
room, a dispensary, and several benevolent societies. 
It has also two public parks, in one of which are a 
monument and statue of Bums, including a museum. 
Kilmarnock has long been famed for the excellence 
of its woollen manufactures, formerly consisting 
chiefly of broad and other bonnets, and striped cowls, 
but now of carpets, which have become the staple. 
There are also manufactories of machinery, tobacco, 
candles, hats, and hosiery, besides several extensive 
tanneries and railway engineering works; and a 
considerable business is done in the making of boots 
and shoes for exportation. Kilmarnock unites with 
Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen 
in returning one member to the House of Conmions. 
Pop. in 18bl, 24,977. 

KILOGRAMMETRE, a unit employed in the 
measurement of mechanical work; it b the mechanical 
work expended in raising a body whose weight is 1 
kilogramme (2*2046 lbs.) through the vertical height 
of 1 metre (3*2809 feet). The English engineer's 
unit of work is 1 foot-pound, a kilogrammetre is 
equal to 7*233 foot-pounds. 1 force de cheval {{{ of 
on EngUsh horse -power) is equal to 75 kilogranmietres 
per second. 

KILRUSH, a market town and seaport of Ireland, 
in the county of Clare. It is agreeably situated on 
the north shore of the estuary of the Shannon, 36 
miles w. by s. from Limerick, is neatly built, and 
consists of a market-square, intersected E. to w. by a 
«pacious, well-paved, and flagged street, with several 
smaller thoroughfares diverging from it. It has acom- 
modious and handsome market-house, court-house, 
a neat custom-house, a bridewell, and a police bar- 
rack; Protestant, Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and 
Wesleyan Methodist churches; free and other schools; 
a dispensary, and fever hospital The manufacture 
of woollen and linen cloth is carried on to some ex- 
tent, and the produce of the fishery is considerable. 
Steamers regularly ply between this port and Limer- 
ick. The chief trade is in agricultural produce of 
all kinds. The town is much resorted to for sea- 
bathing. Pop. 3805. 

KILSYTH, a town and police burgh of Scotland, 
in Stirlingshire, 12 miles n.e. from Glasgow, a strag- 
gling, irregularly built place. It has a parish, a Free, 
a United Presbyterian, and other churches; several 
schools, a library, and friendly society. The inhabi- 
tants generally are employed in the mining industry, 
the parish being abundantly stocked with coal and 
iron ore, in the centre of which is a remarkable 
basaltic hilL Population of the town in 1881, 6405. 

KILWINNING, a town of Scotland, in Ayrshire. 
It is pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation on the 
right bank of the Gamock, 21 miles 8.w. Glasgow, 
on the railway thence to Ayr. It consists principally 
of one street about 1 mile long, and contains a parish 
church and several other places of worship, schools, 
ko. The inhabitants are chiefly employed as hand- 
loom weavers, or in the mines and quarries in the 



neighbourhood. A large woollen factory has been 
recently erected. With the erection of the abbey of 
Kilwinning, founded, it is believed, in 1140, now a 
fine ruin, is associated the introduction of freemaaoary 
into Scotland. Pop. in 1881, 3469. 

KIMCHI, David, one of the most famous Jewish 
rabbis of the middle ages, appears to have been bom 
about the year 1190, at Narbonne, where he after- 
wards spent the greater part of his life. He died in 
1240. He wrote commentaries on almost all the 
books of the Old Testament, and also rendered 
essential service to Hebrew literature by the compo- 
sition of his Grammar, entitled Michlol (1545), or 
Perfection, which has often been reprinted, and his 
Sepher Schoraschim, or Dictionary of Hebrew Roots. 
Subsequent Hebrew scholars have been under great 
obligations to him, though they have sometimes 
failed to acknowledge theoL His father Joseph and 
his brother Moses also distinguished themselves in 
the same walk of Uterature. In 1232 he was ap- 
pointed arbiter between French and Spanish rabbis 
in the celebrated Maimonides controversy. 

KIN. See Descent. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or The Meaens, a ma- 
ritime county on the east coast of Scotland, having 
Aberdeenshire north and west, Forfar south and 
west, and the North Sea east; greatest length, 24 
miles; breadth, 22 miles; area, 248,284 acres, of 
which 1280 acres are water. About half the county 
consists of cultivated land, wood-land, improvable 
moor, &c. The Grampian Mountains, by which it 
is traversed north-east to south-west^ occupy % large 
portion of its surface, but their highest summit within 
the county is Battock, only 2555 feet above sea-leveL 
The more elevated regions of the county are sterile; 
but there is a considerable proportion of comparatively 
low, fertile, and well-cultivated land. The geological 
formations of the county comprise large proportions 
of granite, old red sandstone, gneiss, and porphyry, 
with narrow parallel bands of mi.ca and chlorite 
slates running north-east and south-west. On some 
parts of the coast the cliffs, consisting of alternate 
beds of fine sandstone and conglomerate, with occa- 
sional veins and masses of trap, rising to heights 
varying from 150 to 300 feet, art) in many places in- 
accessible. In these rocks many curious caves and 
natural arches occur, one of the latter being 150 yanb 
long. The principal rivers are the North Esk, Bervie, 
Carron, Cowie, and Dee, with its tributair Feuch, 
which receives the Dye. llie arable land consists 
chiefly of a tract called the Howe of the Meams. It 
contains about 50,000 acres of low, fertile, and well- 
cultivated land, with about 7000 acres of plantations. 
On the east the Howe is sheltered by a range of low 
hills, which separate it from the coast district. The 
latter contains about 68,000 acres, of which about 
32,000 acres are in a high state of culture. The other 
arable district consists of the narrow glen or Talley 
lying along the Dee. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, pease, turnips, and potatoes. The 
total area under crops, bare fallow, and grass in 1882 
was 120,676 acres, of which 45,230 acres were occu- 
pied by com crops, and 22,093 by green crops. 
Cattle and sheep are reared to a considerable extent. 
There were 24,162 cattle in 1882, and 24,434 sheep. 
The manufactures are confined to some woollen and 
linen weaving. Kincardineshire contiuns nineteen 
parishes, and one royal burgh — Bervie or Inverbervie 
— and sends one member to parliament. Stonehaven 
is the county town. Pop. in 1871, 34,^30; in 1881, 
34,464. 

KINEMATICS, a branch of mathematici which 
treats of the motions of bodies independently of the 
forces which produce these motions; it is nsoally 
treated of in the introductory parti of works on 
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kmetki (popularly termed dynamics). See Thomson 
mnd Tait's Natural Philosophy. 

KINETICS (popularly termed dynamics), that 
branch of the sdenoe of dynamics which treats of 
forces causing motion in bodies. See Meohanica. 

KING (Anglo-Saxon, et/ninff, ci/nig, cyng; Ger- 
nuui, kdnig; Danish, hmge; Swedish, Jamung^ hung; 
l>utch, koning). The person invested with supreme 
poirer in a state. The primary sense ia chief or head 
of the race. The Sanskrit janaka, father, from the 
root joA, to beget, seems to be a cognate word. 
l>own to the union of Britain and Ireland the kings 
of Britain bore the title of kinn of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. Where Uie Salic law of suc- 
cewon dues not prevail, a queen-regnant possesses 
all the rights of a king. For information respecting 
the prerogatives and Innitations of the kings of Great 
Britain, see BRiTAiif, division British Constitution. 

XING-CRAB (Limulus), These peculiar crabs 
are included in the order Xiphosura (sword-tailed), 
of Uxe class Crustacea. They are found on the 
coasts of northern and tropical America and the 
Antilles, and also inhabit the shores of the Asiatic 
continent, chiefly in the Eastern Archipelaffo and 
Japan. The Moluccas form a very well Imown 
centre of distribution of these crabs, and hence they 
are sometimes known as Molueea-cmbs, The Malays 
eat not only their flesh but their eggs also, and 
the long spinous tails with which they are provided 
are adapted by the inhabitants of the islands in 
the Eastern Archipelago to form spear or lance- 
heads. The front portion of the body consists of a 
broad horse-shoe shaped, oi oresoentio shield, upon 
the convex upper surface of which, two pairs of eyes 
are found. The first pair represent the eyes of the 
larval or eariy stage of the creature, and are simple 
in nature; but the second pair of eyes are larger, 
form the true visual oigans of the animal, and are 
compound, each being composed of numerous little 
facets, or simple eyes, aggregated to form a single 
and compound organ. The mouth opens on the lower 
and concave surface of the front shield, and a most 
characteristic feature of these crabs is found in the 
presence around the mouth of five pairs of limbs, 
famished with cAeto, or pincer-like daws, and a single 
pair of antenna, or feelers, which also terminate in 
ckeUg, The basal or attached joints of these six pairs 
of limbs are provided with spinous processes, so that 
food seized by the terminal pincers ia also masticated 
bj the spines whidi more immediately surround the 
j^MTture of the mouth. Attached to the hinder 
margin of the front shield — which represents the 
onited head and chest of the crah— a second shield 
or piece, somewhat hexagonal in shape, and repre- 
•enting the abdomen, is found. The front portions 
of this abdominal piece are inclosed within the great 
front shield, but the hinder sides are free, and two 
of these free sides bear movable spines, whilst the 
third or middle part gives origin to the long spinous 
tail, or teUon^ as it is called, which is capable of free 
movement in every direction. Beneath the abdom- 
faial or hinder shield the gills, or branehia. are found, 
borna mxm five pairs of appendages which represent 
the abdominal feet of the orab. The first two of 
these abdominal feet form a protective cover for the 
others. The reproductive organs are also situated 
OQ the under surface of the al^ominal segments, and 
are similarly protected by an operculum or plate-like 
■tmotnre derived from the front shield of the body. 
The telson, or spinous tail, merely represents one of 
tike fl^ypendages of the abdomen greatly elongated. 
In tiie young, or larval state, the spinous tail is want- 
ing, and the hinder feet bearing the gills are limited 
in number when compared with those afterwards 
developed in the adult The eggs appear to be de- 



posited in a shallow hole which the female excavates 
between high and low tide marks. The average 
length is about 2 feet from the front portion of the 
body to the tip of the tail, the males being generally 
smaller than the females. In old individuals the 
spines become blunted, and may even fall off or be- 
come obsolete, a tubercle being left to mark the for- 
mer position of each spine. These crabs are destitute 
of swimming powers, and appear to move by crawl- 
ing slowly over the bottom of the sea. If placed on 
their backs they appear, like turtle, unable to recover 
their natural position, a fact said to be taken advan- 
tage of by the hogs which feed upon them, in render- 
ing their capture an easy matter, llie tail is capable 
of being moved about, erected or depressed, but does 
not appear to be otherwioe used as a means of offence 
or defence. The commonest species is the Limulus 
'pdyj'hemut, found chiefly on the North American 
coasts, and known by possessing seven spines on the 
upper part of the front shield, and three on the upper 
surface of the hinder shield. The upper suriace of 
the tail, as in other species, bears numerous spines 
(PL LI V.-LV. fig. 27). The LimuluM Afoluccanui>, 
of the Moluccas, possesses a strongly serrated tail 
This latter species is largely eaten. 

KINGFISHER {Alcedo, Linnsus). This genus 
of Fissirostral birds (Insessores), forming the type of 
the family Alcedinidie, is distinguished by the elon- 
gated, stoutly formed, tetragonal bill, broad at the 
base, and texininating in a finely acute point, with its 
edges crenately -fimbriate. The tarsi are short, feet 
strong, and the toes somewhat elongated. The arrange- 
ment of the toes in this family varies greatly. The 
anterior or front toes — ^which in the majority of In- 
sessores number three — may be two or three in 
number; the ordinary third front toe being in some 
cases directed backwards with the posterior or hind 
toe. The front toes are generally webbed in a slight 
degree. In colour the common kingfisher of this 
country (Alcedo ispida) has the upper part of the head, 
the sides of the neck, and the coverts of the wings 
green, spotted with blue. The back is dark green in 
colour, the lower back and rump being of a bright blue. 
The throat is white, and the under smf ace of the body 
a pale brovni colour. The habits of the kingfisher are 
exceedingly characteristic. It frequents the banks 
of rivers, and is almost always found solitary, perched 
on the bough of a tree. In this position it may 
remain motionless for hours watching for fish. When 
the prey is perceived it dives into the water, secures 
the fish with its feet, carries it to land, where it kills 
the prey and swallows it entire, the scales being after- 
wards rejected, along with the other indigestible parts, 
in the form of round balls or masses. The note of 
the kingfisher is shrill and piercing, and when flying 
it frequently sends forth its cry. The nest is generally 
found in the banks of rivers, or in other situations 
near the water's edge. The kingfisher was long sup- 
posed to ensconce itself in the holes or burrows of 
other animals, and that in this way the nest was 
formed. It is certain that these birds disgorge the 
indigestible portions of their food in holes in the banks 
of streams, and upon the bones, &c., of fish thus 
ejected the eggs are deposited, and the female also 
incubates there. Whilst, therefore, the kingfisher 
may select a disused hole or burrow, it also in some 
degree prepares the nest after its own fashion, and 
adapts tiie ready-made dwelling-place to its own and 
peculiar taste. The American kingfisher {Alcedo 
aUyon) excavates for itself a burrow or pit in which 
the nest is built, and from analogy, our own spcK^es 
may be regarded as resembling in habits its American 
neighbour. The latter spedes, common in the United 
States, is of a bluish slate oolour, with an iron-coloured 
hand on the breast^ whilst the head bears a crest of 
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feathers. The eggs of the kingfisher are coloured 
delicately pink, and vary from five to six or seven 
in number. This bird has been greatly celebrated 
in ancient poetic and legendary lore. The ancients 
supposed that it built its nest upon the ocean, and 
that it possessed the power of lulling the tempests 
that otherwise would have destroyed its bark during 
the period of incubation. Hence the tranquil days 
near the solstice were known as * Halcyon days.' 
Ovid remarks this belief in the line: — 

'Incubat haloyone pendentibns ecqnore nidia.' 

The charm by which the kingfisher was believed to 
lull the tempest, was supposed to be that of a sweet 
sung: — 

'Cum aonat halcyonet cantu, nidosqne uatantes 
Immota geatat, aopitla flaotibas, uuda.' 

— 8U. Ital. 

Other superstitious ideas gave to this bird the power 
of withering any branch whereon it perched; its body 
when dried preserved clothes from moths; it main- 
tained wherever it was kept the peace of families; it 
was a safeguard against thunder; and was even be- 
lieved to possess the power of augmenting hidden 
treasure. According U> Gmelin its feathers are em- 
ployed by the Tartars and Ostiaks for many super- 
stitious purposes, thus showing that the classical 
nations were not alone in their ideas of ascribing 
wonderful powers to the bird. The Tartars believe 
that a kingfisher s feather which floats after being 
cast into the water, will act as a potent love-charm, 
in that when a woman is touched by such a feather, 
she must fall in love with its possessor. The skin of 
the kingfisher is preserved by the Ostiaks as a pre- 
servative against evil of every description. And even 
among civilized and intelligent persons, a magnetic 
influence has been ascribed to the bird, so that if 
Kusi>ended by a thread the breast will invariably 
turn to the north; and mariners, who, in particular, 
have valued the kingfisher, believe that the beak of 
a balanced bird will show the direction of the wind, 
even when kept in a house, ani that the posses^^iun 
i»f its head foims a secure guarantee for fair weather, 
for success in love, and for many other desirable 
marks of good fortune. (PI. CXii.-CXLI.) 

KING OF (or at) ARMS, in heraldry, an officer 
whose business is to direct the heralds, preside at 
their chapters, and have the jurisdiction of armoury, 
llie origin of the title is doubtful. There are three 
kings of arms in England — Garter, Clarencieux, 
Norroy; the first is called pHncipal king of armSf 
the second and third proiincud kings. There is also 
an officer styled Bath King of Arms, attached to 
the order of the Bath, who takes precedence next to 
the Garter, but is not a member of the Herald's Col- 
lege. Clarencieux is said to be derived from Clar- 
ence, brother of Henry V., first king at arms for the 
south of England. Xorroy (Norman French, north- 
ern king) is king of arms for the north of England. 
"iliere are also Lion King at Arms for Scotland, and 
Ulster King of Arms for Ireland. 

KING OF THE HERRINGS, the popular 
name given to the Chiimera monstrosay or Northern 
or Arctic Chimaera, a fish also known in certain 
localities by the niune of * Sea-cat.' The former 
name was applied to it partly in allusion to a crown- 
like plate borne on the upper aspect of the head, and 
1»artly from its habit of following shoals of herrings. 
t feeds upon these fishes and other smaller kinds; 
but also appears to subsist on crustaceans and other 
lower forms of marine life. It is included in the 
order Elasmobranchii, and is thus a near ally of the 
sharks and rays. It forms the type of a sub-order — 
Holocephali — of the Elasmobranchii, the members of 
which are distingiushud primarily by the mouth ooen- 



ing in front of the head, and not on its under surfaoe^ 
and by the single gill-aperture covered by a gill-oover 
or operculum. The Southern Chlmsera (Qdlorhjfndkua 
AustrcUit) is also included in this group, and this 
latter form is distinguished by having a curious hoe- 
like appendage attached to the snout A species of 
the same genus (C. Peronii) is shown on PI. CI.- 
CII. fig. 8. The King of the Herrings, or North- 
em ChimsenH inhabits the northern seas generally, 
and occurs occasionally on the British coasts. It 
varies from 3 to 4 feet in length, possesses a blunt, 
conical-shaped snout, and has an elongated, tapering 
tail, with unequal lobes. In the males, at the base 
of the ventral fins, bony appendages are found. The 
first fin-ray of the dorsal fin exists in the form of a 
strong shajp spine. The Northern Chimaera is of a 
grayish or silvery colour, interspersed with brownish 
spots. Linnffius called these fishes *chimseraa' from 
their somewhat singular and fanciful appearance. 
The Norwegians are said to employ the oil of the 
liver of this fish, as a remedy for certain diseases 
of the eye. The eggs are inclosed, like those of the 
sharks, &c., in horny capsules. 

KINGS, B00K8 OF, 1 AND 2. These two books 
form one in the Hebrew canon. In the Septuagint 
version there are various omissions, additions, trans- 
positions, and glosses, which do not in general appear 
to rest on any authentic authority, and sometimes 
bear evident traces of later invention. Besides their 
internal unity the books of Kings are closely connected 
with those which precede them in the canon, 1 and 2 
Samuel, and even Judges and Ruth, so that Ewald 
supposes the whole of these books to be a single com- 
pilation, an opinion which has gained ground con- 
siderably. Taking the books of Kings alone there 
is internal evidence throughout that their compilation 
was subsequent to the destruction of the Jewish 
monarchy, and in the later chapters much to cor- 
roborate the Jewish tradition that Jeremiah, with 
whose book of prophecies they present many points 
of agreement, was the compiler. By whomsoever they 
were compiled these books, as weU as Judges, Ruth, 
and Samuel, are evidently taken from a series of con- 
temporary authorities, being, as shown by citation* 
the official annals as well as the prophetical writers 
of the successive periods. These authorities are often 
followed so literally that when a conmaent is intro- 
duced it is uncertain whether it is that of the original 
writer or the compiler; thus the expression which 
frequently occurs in reference to memorials of occur- 
rences that they remain to this day sometimes implies 
the existence of tlie monarchy, the temple, or some- 
thing else known not to exist in the time of the 
compiler. The books of Kings thus contain authentic 
accounts of contemporary history during the whole 
period of the Jewish monarchy. They begin with 
the close of the reign of King David, and the history 
is carried down consecutively to a period subsequent 
t^> the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the temple, embracing, according to the received 
chronology, a period of upwards of 400 years (b.c. 
1015-588), and including the history of both the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel The facts recorded 
in regard to the foreign relations of these kingdoms 
from the conquest of Rehoboam by Shishak, king of 
Eirypt, to the captivity in Babylon, have been re- 
markably confirmed by modem discoveries. The 
outline of events recorded in Kings is also frequently 
supplemented by much fuller details in the prophetic 
books, particularly Isaiah and Jeremiah, The text 
of the books of Kings is not considered by critics to 
be very pure. The chronology is in so unsatisfactory 
a state, so difficult to reconcile with other authorities, 
and in so many passages inconsistent with itself, that 
some critics have been driven to the extreme hypo- 
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Ihesif tlutt mil the lynchronio passages, those, namely, 
which aynduronize the separate chronoloffies of the 
rei${na of the kiDgs of Jadah and Israel, together 
with the important data in I Kings vi. 1, which 
•erres to connect the beginning and the end of Jew- 
ish history, are interpolations of a systematic chro- 
nologist irreconcilable with the text. This hypo- 
thesis asrames not only the interpolation of numerous 
paaaages, but the transposition of various sections of 
the text. The books of Kings differ from the 
Chronicles in comprising the history of the whole 
of the Kingdom of Israel during its divided state, 
thjkt is, of the separate kingdoms of Israel and 
Jadah, while the Chronicles are occupied almost 
exdosiTely with that of Judah. It is also to be 
uhaerved that the Kings contain much fuller notices 
of the contemporary prophets, while the Chronicles 
ara more full in describing the temple worship and 
tha ceremonials of the I^vitical law. This may, 
1»erfaape, be regarded as confirming the hypothesis 
whidi ascribes the authorship of the former to Jere- 
niiah the prophet, while the reputed author of the 
Chronicles was Ezra the priest. 

KING'S ADVOCATE. See Advocate of the 
Chowk. 

KING'S BENCH. See Queen's Bench. 

KING'S COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded 
hy King Henry VI. in 1441. Under the new sta- 
tutes, which received the approval of the queen in 
oooncily 16th April, 1861, the collegiate body consists 
ai a proTost) not fewer than forty-six fellows, and 
not fewer than forty-eight sdiolars. The fellowships 
are open to all members of the college of sufficient 
•tanning. Twenty-four scholarships of £80 each of 
annual value are appropriated to the scholars of Eton 
1 k>Uege, also founded by Henry VI. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-four vf similar value, twelve are open to 
all nnder-graduates of the college, and twelve to all 
Ikitish subjects under twenty years of age. All the 
vcfaoUnhips are tenable till the holder is of M.A. 
standing, or becomes a fellow of a college. Several 
exhibitions were founded from old benefactions in 
] S71. There are also various prizes. The members 
of tills college are exempt within the college from the 
aothority of the proctors and university officers, the 
|irovo«t having absolute authority. 

KING'S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, London, 
is aproprietary institution vested in a bodyof share- 
holders. It was incorporated In 1828. The build- 
ings form the east wing of Somerset House. It was 
entablished for the purpose of providing education in 
aooordance with the principles of the Established 
C*hurch. In the higher division there are four depart- 
meota — theology, general literature, implied sciences, 
and medicine. Inue school division boys are admitted 
on the pres en tati o n of proprietors between the aces 
of nine and sixteen. Church service forms a regiuar 
p«rt of the routine. There is a library and a museum, 
the latt^ containing Babbage's calculating machine, 
and a collection of mechanical models and philoso- 
phical instruments belonging to George III., pre- 
sented by Queen Victoria. 

KING'S COUNSEL. See Queen's Counsel. 

KING'S COUNTY, an inland county, Ireland, 
province of Leinster, bounded N. by Westmeath, E. 
by Kildare, B. by Queen's County and Tipperary, 
w, by Tipperary. Galway, and Boscommon; area, 
4i»3,^85 acres, of which 337,256 acres are arable. 
The total acreage under crops of all kinds in 1883 
was 113,178, of which 46,399 were under grass and 
clover, 23,38 1 under oats. The total number of cattle 
in 1883 was 73,299; sheep, 99,800; pigs, 25,536. A 
Urge portion of the N. and n.b. part of this county 
is covered with the Bog of Allen, and of the b. with 
the Slieve Blnom Mountains; the extent of country 
Vol. VUL 



occupied by both being estimated at 145,836 acres. 
The former, like all the other bogs here, reposes on 
limestone gravel; the latter consists of a nucleus of 
clay-slate, supporting flanks of sandstone; they do 
not rise to any great height, their loftiest summit 
being only 1689 feet high. They extend north-east to 
south-west, through a distance of about 15 miles. 
Granular limestone occurs in the n.w. of the county, 
and has been quarried. The soil is in some places 
very rich, but in others it is light and gravelly; at 
an average, it may be reckoned of a me^um degree 
of fertility. A hill, called Croghan Hill, which con- 
sists of a protruded mass of trap conglomerate, is 
almost all under cultivation, and yields the most 
abundant white and green crops without any manure 
whatever. The principal produce is oats, wheat, and 
potatoes. The tillage farms are generally small, but 
there are some extensive grazing ones. The occupa- 
tions are nearly altogether agricultural, manufactures 
being only for home consumption. King's County 
is divided into twelve baronies and fifty-one parishes; 
and returns two members to Parliameut, both for the 
county. The assize and county town is TuUamore. 
Pop., which in 1841 was 146,875, was in 1881, 72,852. 
The number of emigrants from 1st May, 1851, to 
March 31st, 1881, was 41,979. 

KING'S EVIL. See Scrofula. 

KING'S LYNN. See Lynn. 

KINGSTON, a city of Ontario, Dommion of Ca- 
nada, on Navy Bay, the north-east comer of Lake 
Ontario, 199 miles s.w. Montreal. The streets are 
regularly laid out at right angles to each other; and 
the houses, although in general having no pretensions 
to elegance, are, for the most part, substantially built 
of stone. The market-house is a spacious structure, 
containing news and reading rooms, and various public 
offices. The educational institutions are the Queen's 
University and College, a collegiate institution be- 
longing to the Presbyterians, a mechanics' institute, 
an hospital, and oUier charitable establishments. 
The trade of the port la very considerable, and the 
harbour, which is commodious and well sheltered, is 
accessible to ships of large size. Its entrance is 
defended by two batteries. There are some valuable 
mineral springs in the town and neighbourhood. 
Kingston was founded in 1783, on the ground for- 
merly occupied by Fort Frontenac; and it was incor- 
porated in 1888. Pop. (1881), 14,093. 

KINGSTON, the capital of the island of Jamaica, 
on the south coast, on a gentle slope. The streets 
are long and straight, and laid out with great regu- 
larity. The houses are generally built of brick, and 
are two stories high, having the fronts shaded by a 
piazza below, and a covered gallery above; the latter, 
from 12 to 14 feet wide, gaily painted with green 
and white, and formed by the roofs projecting be- 
yond the brick walls or shells of the houses. In the 
upper part of the town every ^ouse stands detached 
from its neighbour in its little garden, filled with 
vines, fruit-trees, and stately palms, with a court of 
negro houses and offices behind. The principal public 
huildingB are the English and Scotch churches; the 
former, which stands in a commanding position, is a 
large and elegant structure, with four aisles and a 
handsome tower and spire; an hospital, and various 
other charitable institutions, courthouse, free school, 
theatre, workhouse, new penitentia^ commercial sub- 
scription-rooms,barracks, and jaiL The harbour,which 
is 6 miles long by 2 miles wide, is completely land- 
locked, being separated from the sea by a narrow 
slip of low land, along which there is excellent 
anchorage for vessels of any size. The entrance to 
the harbour, and the harbour itself, is defended by 
several formidable forts. The inclined plain on 
which Kingston stands is inclosed on the north by the 
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loftiest ridge of the Bine Mountain chain, and the 
intermediate space agreeably diversified with country 
residences, and, near the mountains, with sugar es- 
tates. A railway between Kingston and Spanish 
Town, 10 miles west, was opened in 1846. Pop. esti* 
mated at 35,000. 

KINGSTON-ON-HULL. See Hull. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, a town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Surrey, on the right bank 
of the Thames, here crossed by an elegant stone 
bridge, and on the South- Western Kail way, 12 miles 
from Hyde Park Comer. Its antiquity is proved 
by numerous Boman remains found in its vicinity, 
and the Saxon kings were crowned here from Edward 
the Elder to Ethelred IL The stone on which the 
kings were crowned is preserved within an iron in- 
closure near the market- place. In recent times 
Kingston has assumed a very improved appearance, 
and a new town has sprung up near the railway- 
station. Its principal buildings are an ancient cruci- 
form church, sevend Dissenting chapels, a free gram- 
mar and other schools, a town-hall, market-house, 
military barracks, &a There are here a large brewery 
and a distillery, and several flour and oil miUs. Its 
trade is chiefly in malt Pop. in 1881, 20,648. 

KINGSTOWN, a seaport, Ireland on the south 
shore of Dublin Bay, 6 miles s.E. of Dublin, with 
which it is connected by railway. It consists of 
regular streets, and some fine terraces and other 
ranges of handsome buildings, among which is a fine 
town-hall, built in 1880. Its most interesting object 
is its magnificent harbour, commenced in 1816 by 
directions of the lords of the admiralty, and finished 
in 1859 at a cost of £825,000. There are two piers, 
an east pier 3500 feet long, and a west pier 4950 
feet long, inclosing an area of 250 acres, with a depth 
varying from 15 to 27 feet. Kingstown has regular 
steam oonmiunication with Holyhead, and is visited 
annually by 1600 to 1800 vessels (exclusive of mail and 
passenger steamers), carrying upwards of 200,000 
tons. Kingstown is a favourite resort of the Dublin 
citizens, and is much frequented for sea-bathing. 
Pop. of township in 1881, 18,586. 

KING'S YELLOW, a pigment, the basis of 
which is orpiment or tersulphide of arsenic. 

KINKAJOU {Cercoleptes), These carnivorous 
mammals are inhabitants of South America, and in 
the main are adapted for an arboreal life. They are 
most nearly related to the family of the Ursicke or 
bears, which forms they closely resemble in their dental 
arrangement. They are plantigrade like the bears, 
that is, apply the whole sole of the foot to the ground 
in walking. The feet are provided each with five 
toes, which are not imited together as in the more 
typical plantigrades. The canine teeth are of small 
size, and the molar teeth, being tuberculate, would 
seem fitted for an insectivorous or vegetable dietary. 
But in habits they appear omnivorous, and feed upon 
their smaller TPi^TmVlifffl neighbours, upon birds and 
their eggs, upon insects, fruits, roots, &c. In out- 
ward appearance they bear a resemblance to the 
lemurs or lower monkeys. They are all of small 
size. The legs are short, the fur is close and woolly, 
and the tail is long and prehensile, and is used by these 
forms as an aid to progression among the trees of the 
forests in which they live. They appear to move 
abroad chiefly during the night. In captivity they 
become very tame and docile, lliey have an especial 
liking for honey, and are said to make forays on the 
nests of bees for the sake of the sweet store of these 
insects. They are generally included to form the 
£unily Cerooleptidfe, and the CcrcoUptcs raudivol ruins 
is the most familiar. (PL XXXIIL-XXXTV. 
fig. 16.) 

KINO, or Gum Kiko, an astringent substance 



used in medicine, a product of several different trees. 
It is similar in use to catechu, by which it is now 
generally superseded. African kino, derived frum 
the PUi-ocai^ptu erinactus, which is the best quality, 
is now seldom found in the shops ; that moat com- 
monly used is the East India kino of the PttrocarpuM 
mariupiumj found on the Coromandel coast 

KINROSS, a town, Scotland, county of Kinrow, 
is pleasantly situated at the west end of Loch Leven, 
20 miles N. by w. Edinburgh; formerly a mean- looking 
place, but of late years greatly improved. Cotton- 
weaving, and the manufacture of tartan shawU, 
plaids, and other articles, are the principal branches 
of industry. Pop. of town in 18b 1, 1960. 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a smaU inland county, Scot- 
land, west of Fife, and entirely surrounded by that 
county and Perthshire; area, 49,812 acres, of whidi 
4480 are water, consisting of Loch Le ven, with a surface 
of 3300 acres, and some smaller lakes, most of which 
abound in fish. The borders are hilly, but the in- 
terior is generally level or sUghtly varied by gentle 
elevations. The general geological formation of the 
district is red freestone, but the higher bills ar^ 
whinstone or basalt There are quarries of lime- 
stone and freestone, and coal is found in the south. 
The soil in the low ground is clayey, sandy, and 
tolerably fertile. The total acreage under crops and 
grass in 1882 was 31,522, of which 7133 were under 
com, 3609 under green crops, and 10,657 under per- 
manent pasture, llie number of cattle in 1882 waa 
6633; sheep, 26,694; agricultural horses, 704. The 
principal streams are the Gamy, the South and North 
Queich, all of which fall into Loch Leven. Kinross 
the county-town, and Milnathort, are the only towns 
in the county. Kinross- shire contains seven pariabCT, 
and unites with Clackmannanshire and certain par- 
ishes in the south- west part of Perthshire in return- 
ing a member to the House of Commonsi. Pop. in 
1881, 6697. 

KINSALE, a seaport town of Ireland, in the county 
and 12 miles south of Cork, agreeably situated near 
the mouth of the Bandon, which here forms a mag- 
nificent harbour, accessible to the largest ships.. It 
occupies a steep acclivity, and has many of its hooscit 
excavated out of the solid rock, while others, perches I 
on crags, present a very singidar appearance. Tbe 
principal buildings are an ancient parish church, with 
a tower terminating in a spire; a spacious Roman 
Catholic chapel, with rich internal decorations; a 
town-hall and jail; a fort commanding the harbour, 
infantry barracks, capable together of receiving 2000 
men; several schools, a monastery and convent, a 
fever hospital, union workhouse, kc Many of the 
inhabitants are employed in fishing. The exports 
consist chiefly of agricultural produce, and the im* 
ports of timber, coal, iron, and salt Kinsale is a 
very ancient place, and has been repeatedly besiege**!. 
It sends one member to Parliament Pop. in IdM, 
5998. 

KINTYRK See Cakttre. 

KIOSK, an oriental pavilion, with a tent-shapefl 
roof, open on all sides, and isolated. It is supporteil 
by pilhura (commonly placed in a square), round the 
foot of which is a balustrade. It is built of woo^l, 
straw, or similar materials, and is chiefly erected U> 
afford a free prospect in the shade, but it also serves 
to embellish a rural or garden view. The word l-icsk 
is Turkish. This kind of pavilion haa been intro- 
duced from the Turks and Persians into the English, 
French, and German gardens. 

KIRBY, Rev. William, a distinguished entomo- 
logist, was the son of a solicitor, and bom at Witncs 
ham Hall, Suffolk, on 19th September, 1759. He 
was educated at the grammar-school of Ipswich, and 
afterwards studied for the church at Caius College, 
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Cimbrids^ where ho took his degree of B.A. in 1781. 
Sbortlj afterwards he was appointed to the curacy 
of B&xham, in Suffolk, of which, in 1796, he became 
rector. His love of natural history eariy developed 
itoelf, and he now, as the dergyman of a country 
parish, found ample scope for prosecuting his studies 
m that department of science. The subject which 
bni mainly engaged his attention was botany, but he 
wfts induced by an accidental circumstance to aban- 
di>u it for entonK>logy, to which he soon became en- 
tijiuiastically devoted. On the establishment of the 
liinngan Society, in 17S8, he was one of its first mem- 
bin. and in 1793 he contributed his first paper to 
tu Tranasctlons, entitled A Description of Three 
N«w Species of Hirudo. Numerous other papers 
fi'llowed from time to time. In 1802 appealed his 
wurk on English Bees, entitled Monographia Apum 
Aof^ (two vols. Ipswich), which established for him 
a Koiopean reputation, and brought him into corres- 
pmdenos with Fabridus, Latreille, and other foreign 
ii.taraUBtB. A few years afterwards he formed a 
l.i?rsry copartnery with Mr. Spence, for the purpose 
W constructing a popular work on entomology, and 
the nsnlt was the publication, in 1815, of the fivst 
vuhmie of Kirby and Spence's Introduction to Ento- 
atology, of which the second volume appeared in 
I9l7, and the third and fourth in 1826. lliis is one 
«tf the best popular treatises in connection with na- 
tnnJ history that has ever appeared, and it achieved a 
great and deserved reputation, which, as it is almost 
exhaostiva of the subject on which it treats, it will 
probably ever retain. It gives in the form of letters 
a familiar description of insects in all their phases as 
TCjards species^ food, habits, and qualities, beneficial 
or destructive. In 1830 Mr. Kirby was appointed 
to write one of the Bridgewater Treatises (which see), 
and he aooordingly produced his Habits and Instincts 
flf Animhls with reference to Natural Theology. He 
vroie a description of the Arctic insects for Captain 
Parry's Voyage for the Discovery of a North-west 
Pasnga, and also for Sir John Richardson's Fauna 
Bofeali-Americanak Mr. Kirby was honorary presi- 
^oat of the Entomological Sodety of London, fellow 
of tiie Boyal, LinnaRan, Zoological, and Geological 
societiei^ and honorary member of several sodeties 
abroad. He died at the advanced age of ninety, on 
4tb Jnlr, 18!»0. He was twice married, but had no 
fcuoily by dther wife. 

K£KCHER^ ATHAVAsnTS, a learned German 
Jtsuit, bom at Fulda in 1602. He was professor 
of mathematics, philosophy, and the oriental lan- 
Roages at Wilnburg, when the arms of the Swedes 
«ii>tarbed his repose, and he repaired to Avignon, 
vhers be continued several years. He wished to 
■etitn to Germany; but the pope called him to Home, 
vhtte he at first taught mathematics in the Collegium 
Ramaaom, and afterwards occupied himself in the 
^ndy o£ the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He was sub- 
Mquently professor of Hebrew and mathematics at 
Iloine, where he died m 1680. Father Kircher was 
a good orientalist, as well as an excellent mathema- 
tictan; but the fanciful nature of some of his studies 
has caused most of his productions to be considered 
calher carious than usefuL In his attempts to un- 
mvel the hieroglyphics he occasionally fell into some 
angular absurdities. His industry as a writer was 
aawearied, the whole of his works occupying no 
fcwar than twenty volumes in folio, eleven in quarto, 
and three in octavo. Among these are his CEdipus 
^'figyptiaeos (four vols., 16.'>2-55), Prodromus Coptus 
tilome, 1636), Lingua JSgyptiaca restituta (Home, 
1444, 4to), Mnndus Subterraneus (two vols.) In his 
Mnsorgia be lays daim to the invention of the .^)olian 
harp, and in hia Phonurgia Nova to that of the speak- 
ing-trompet His writings embrace the departments 



of philosophy, mathematics, physics, mechanics, cos- 
mography, natural history, philology, history, and 
antiquity. They exhibit great learning, but are dis- 
figured by many extravagances. 

KIRGHIZ, KiBOHis, or Kirqhiz-Kazakb (Cos- 
sacks of the Steppes), a widely -spread nomadio 
people of Asia, of Turkish-Tartar race, who inhabit 
the steppes that extend from the lower Volga and the 
Caspian Sea in the west to the Altai and Thian-Shan 
Mountains in the east, and from the Sea of Aral and 
the Syr Daria in the south to the Tobol and Irtish 
on the north. The term Kirghiz, though applied by 
Europeans to the whole of these peoples, properly 
belongs only to the Kara-Kirghiz (Black Kirghiz, 
called also Burdts or Pruts). Those to whom Europeans 
give the name Kirghiz are called by the Asiatics Ka- 
zaks. The Kirghiz-Kazaks speak &e Turkish dialect 
of the Uzbeks. In their physical type they belong to 
the Mongolian race. They profess the Mohammedan 
faith, though they do not practise polygamy; but the 
mass of them still adhere to the piagan superstitions 
inherited from their forefathers, and are sunk iu 
ignorance. They are below the general average of 
European stature, and are remarkably healthy sind 
vigorous. Their food ia chiefly mutton and horse- 
flesh, with koumitt or fermented mare's milk, from 
whidi they extract an intoxicating spirit They are in- 
dolent, pusillanimous, volatile, very avaridous, and 
frightfuUy vindictive. Almost all the labours, out- 
door and in-door, fall upon the women. Agriculture 
scarcely exists among them, but they possess many 
sheep, horses, and camels. Cattle and goats are not 
so numerous. Their dwellings consist of a yuri or 
hemispherical tent, the frame of which is of boughs, 
the covering of felt. Their manufactures are exclu- 
sively domestic, and consist of woollen doths, felt, 
carpets, hair-ropes, leather, metal ornaments for 
horse-trappings, knives, &c. They carry on a trade 
by barter with the Chinese and Russians, exchanging 
sheep, horses, camels, cattle, wool, skins, &&, for 
tea, cutlery, sUks, and other manufactured goods. A 
considerable portion of the Kirghiz dwell in Chinese 
territory or in Independent Turkestan, but the greater 
number of them are nominally under Russian domi- 
nion. Of these European Kusda contains about 
150,000. The Kirghiz steppes of Asiatic Russia, 
which now form the four provinces of Ural, Turgai, 
Akmolinsk, and Semipalatinsk, have a population of 
1,450,000; and there were estimated to be about 
700,000 Kirghiz m Russian Turkestan. The Kirghiz- 
Kazaks are divided into three bodies — the Little 
Horde (orda, a tent or encampment), dwelling in the 
region extending from the river Ural to the Sea of 
Aral and the Syr, and more namerous than the others 
together; the Middle Horde, north-east from the 
preceding; the Great Horde, extending from about 
Lake BiJkaah to the Chinese territories; the Burdts 
or Kara-Kirghiz, extend over the Alatau, Muztaii, 
and other mountains about Khokan, Kashgar, and 
Yarkand. The Kirghiz steppes are collectively an 
undulating country, nowhere rising to any g^at 
height Being of vast extent it differs considerably 
in mfferent quarters, but its general character is uni- 
form and monotonous. A great portion of the terri- 
tory is arid and sterile, it is mostly covered with 
rank herbage, and seldom traversed by rivers. Salt 
lakes are exceedingly numerous in some parts. The 
climate is characterized by great extremes of heat 
and cold and excessive dryness. Tremendous hurri- 
canes are common. 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
and seaport, Scotland, county of Fife, on a spadous 
bay on Uie north shore of the Firth of Forth, 10 miles 
north of Edinburgh. It consists prindpally of one 
long irregular street, which, induding suburbs, extends 
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for about 3 miles west to east. The west part of this 
great thoroughfare stretches along the shore, which 
is a low sandy level; but towards the east the main 
street, as well as some of the lanes diverging from it, 
is built on an acclivity. It has a handsome town- 
hall, with an elegant spire; a number of churches, a 
burgh school, Philp's Institution, for educating sind 
clothing the children of the poorer classes belonging 
to Kirkcaldy and some of the neighbouring towns; a 
people's-club and institute, a literary and a scientific 
association, &c. It has numerous flax-spinning mills, 
linen and damask factories, flour-mills, sailcluth and 
net factories, brewery, distillery, roperies, machine- 
factories, oil-cake works, potteries, collieries, brick and 
tile works, &c. It can boast of the largest linoleum 
and floor-cloth works in the world. The harbour is 
obstructed by a sandbank at its mouth, and is dry 
at ebb-tide. There is weekly steam communication 
with London, and daily with Leith, Grangemouth, 
and Glasgow. The foreign trade is with the Baltic 
and the north of Russia. The imports consist of flax, 
timber, whiting, and other articles; the exports are 
linen, jute, yam, floor-cloth, cured herrings, and 
cual Kirkciddy, together with Burntisland, Dysart, 
and Kinghom, constitutes the Kirkcaldy district of 
burghs, which sends one member to Parliament. 
Adiun Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, was 
bom here. Pop. of parliamentary borough in 1S71, 
7748; of entire town, including GaJlatown, Pathhead, 
and Sinclairtown, 18,874; in 1881, 23,288. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, Stewartby op, a mari- 
time coimty, Scotland, and, with exception of Wig- 
tonshire, the most southern; bounded north by county 
Ayr, west by Wigton, north and east by Dumfries, 
and south by the Sol way Firth and Wigton Bay; 
area, 582,982 acres, of which above one-fourth is 
reckoned arable. The total acreage under com crops 
in 1882 was 32,982, under green crops 17,860, under 
clover and grasses in rotation 72,690, and under per- 
manent pasture 56,241. The number of cattle in 1 882 
was 39,636; of sheep, 371,541 ; of agricultural horses, 
3844. The coast-line, generally bold and precipitous, 
extends from the head of Wigton Bay to the Nith, 
a distance, exclusive of bays and inlets, of about 
45 miles. The western part of this line is consider- 
ably indented, *>he larger openings being Fleet Bay, 
Wigton and Auchencaim Bays, and Urr Water. 
The surface in the interior is generally hilly, and in 
extensive districts mountainous, the chief elevations 
in the latter reaching the height of 2000 to 3000 feet. 
Granite is met with in several localities, the roost 
conspicuous being Craignair, Creetown, and Criffel, 
Kirkcudbrightshire contains numerous metallic veins. 
Veins of lead and copper ore have been found, and 
uUo haematite iron -ore. The principal rivers of 
the county are the Dee and the Urr. I^akes are 
numerous, but generally small, with exception of 
i^och Ken, a beautiful sheet of water of great 
length, but very narrow. Although the general sur- 
face of the country may be characterized as rugged 
and barren, there are yet many beautiful and fer- 
tile, though small valleys, along the courses of the 
Urr and Dee. Arable husbandry has been greatly 
improved of late years; but the principal attention 
is paid to the rearing of cattle, which are mostly 
sent to England. The breed of horses ])eculiar to 
this and the adjoining county of Wigton, known as 
(ialloways, is now almost extinct; its place being 
supplied by horses of a larger size, and more suitable 
for draught. The sheep on the moors and high grounds 
are mostly black-faced. In the lower districts Che- 
viots, South Downs, and Leicesters prevail. Oats 
constitute the principal crop; potatoes are also exten- 
sively cultivated, and turnips are everywhere grown. 
The salmon fisheries of the Dee and Urr are very 



valuable, especially the former. The ooonty retorai 
one member to Parliament. It contains twenty-eight 
parishes, and forms with Wigtonshire the district 
known by the name of Galloway. The prindpsl 
towns are Kirkcudbright (the county townt, C^- 
beattie, and Castle-Douglas. A stewartry was ori- 
ginally a district of Ci^^own lands under the charge of 
a steward. By act 1 Vict cap. xxxix., the word 
county occurring in any act of Parliament, unless 
otherwise provided, is to comprehend any stewartry 
in Scotland. Pop. (1881), 42,127. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a royal burgh and port, 
Scotland, capital of the stewartry of same name, on 
the left bank of the Dee, 25 miles south-west of 
Dumfries. It is a clean, well-built place, with an 
elegant Established and several other churches, a 
county hall and jail, an academy, &c. The trade 
consists in exports of agricultural produce, and imports 
of coal and lime. It has regular steam oonununics- 
tion with Liverpool It is one of the Dumfries dis- 
trict of burghs, which sends one member to Parlia- 
ment Pop. in 1881, 2571. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, a market town and police 
burgh, Scotland, county of Dumbarton, 7 miles north 
by east of Glasgow, on the railway thence to Campsie. 
It consists of three principal and several subordinate 
streets, and has three Established churches, besides 
other places of worship; court-house, kc Weaving 
lappets was till recently the chief occupation; but 
iron-foundries, cotton -factories, and chemical works 
have now been established. Police commissioners 
under the act of 1862 were adopted in 1871 for Kirk- 
intilloch and Lenzie, and the corporation acquired 
the gas-works in 1878. A scheme for water supply 
was adopted in 1874. Pop in 18S1, 7352. 

KIRK -SESSION, a subordinate ecclesiastical 
court in Scotland connected with every parish, and 
consisting of the parish minister or ministers, and uf 
so many elders. The kirk-session used to have the 
management of the parochial poor, but this is now 
intrusted to a parochial board, llie chief business 
of the kirk-session is to superintend the morals of the 
parishioners, and administer the discipline of the 
church according to established laws. For this pur- 
pose it has the power to institute processes, to dte 
parties and witnesses, to examine witnesses on oath, 
and to pronounce sentences and inflict censures ac- 
cording to the evidence adduced. A record of its 
proceedings is carefully kept Its proceedings and 
sentences are subject to the review of the presbytery 
of the district 

KIRKWALL, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
and seaport, Scotland, capital of the county of 
Orkney, on a bay on the east side of the island of 
Pomona or Mainland. It consists principally of a 
narrow street, with houses of antique appearance, 
and another modern street parallel to the former, and 
containing many substantial houses and handsome 
shops and hotels. The principal edifices are the 
magnificent old cathedral of St Magnus (founded io 
1137), the choir of which has long been used as the 
parish church; the old castle of the earls of Orkney, 
the ruins of the bishop's palace, in which King HacO 
died; the Free and United Presbyterian churches, 
large town and county buildings with prison attached, 
a public library and news-room, an hospital for the 
sick, town and county poorhouse, an endowed gram- 
mar and other schools, &c An elaborate scheme 
of water and drainage works was completed between 
1876 and 1879. The harbour, which has recently 
undergone much improvement, is secure and com- 
modious, and the trade, both foreign and coasting, is 
considerable. Steamers ply regularly to Aberdeen, 
Leith, Lerwick, kc. Kirkwall unites with Wick, kc, 
in sending a member to Parliament Pop. (1881), 3947. 
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KIRSCHWASSER* a liqueur diatilled in Ger- 
many an^l Switxerland from bruised cherriefl. When 
well niAde it resembles noyau; but the distillatiGn of 
the stones, which contain pruasic acid, sometimes 
^ves it A nauseous taste, and even makes it poisonous. 
KISCULNEV, or Kisuknau, a town, Russia, capi- 
tal uf the goTemment of Bessarabia, on the Biak, a 
tributary of the Dniester. Formerly only a small 
miaerable town, it is now adorned with numerous 
handsome buildings, both public and private, making 
it one of the handsomest in Russia^ It has fourteen 
torches, a gymnasium, and ten other schools ; a library, 
and extensive mantifactures of woollen cloth, and an 
important commerce with the East. Pop. 112,137. 

KISFALUI>Y, Alexakder, a Hungarian poet^ 
who has exerted a powerful influence on the lan- 
guage, literature, and general advancement of his 
country, was bom at Sumegh, county Szalad, in 
1772, and received his education at Raab and Pres- 
burg. In the latter he commenced the study of law, 
but soon abandoned it, and in 1793 entered the Aus- 
trian army as a cadet. He made the campaigns of 
Germany and Italy, and managed amid the din of 
war to make considerable progress in foreign lan- 
guages and literature. During a longer residence in 
Vienna, as a member of the royal Himgarian body- 
t^nard, he devoted himself particularly to the learning 
of Spanish, and to the translating of Tasso into Hun- 
garian. In 1801 he left the army, and being happily 
married employed himself almost exclusively in agri- 
culture and in literary pursuits. His principal lyrical 
woric, the first part of which was published anony- 
mooflly in 1300, onder the title of Ketergo Szerelem 
(Unhappy Love), and the second in 1807, under the 
title of Boldog Szerelem (Happy Love), met with 
universal acceptance, and gave him a first place 
among bis native poets. He afterwards attempted 
the drama, in which he made Schiller his model, and 
was equally successful. The most deserving of notice 
are the historical dramas John Hunniades snd Ladis- 
laus the Cumanian. His Family Pictures, A Dardai 
Uaz and A Lelkea Magyar Leany, rank among the 
best pieces of the Hungarian stage. He died in 
1844. His brother Charles, who almost equalled 
him in the same walks of literature, predeceased him 
in 1S30. 

KISS. The mutual touching of the lips is one of 
the most natural expressions of affection among men. 
The child expresses its love by a kiss, and men in all 
stages of refinement do the same. The word hUsing 
is Uie usual expression in Hebrew to signify adora- 
tion; and adoratio literally means touching with the 
mtnUk, With some nations, as the Germans and 
French, it is customary for men to kiss each other 
after a long absence, &c. Kissing the hand of the 
sovereign now forms part of the ceremonial of all 
Eoropean courts. Kissing the foot ii a common 
oriental sign of respect. The later Roman emperors, 
whoae court ceremonial was mixed with so many 
servile customs, first introduced this practice into 
the West. The popes have required it as a sign of 
respect from the secular power since the eighth 
oei itur y . Pope Constantine I. first had his foot 
kiwed by the Emperor Justinian II. on his entry 
into Constantinople in 710. Valentine I., about 
827, required every one to Idss his foot; and from 
that time this mark of reverence appears to haM' 
been expected by all popes. When this ceremony 
takes place the pope wears a slipper with a cross, 
whkfa is kissed. In more recent times Protestants 
have not been obliged to kin the pope*s foot, but 
merely to bend the knee slightly. Even Catholic 
nrfaioes sometimes perform only the genuflexion, 
when the pope is elected he is placed on the altar, 
and the carainal% first of all, perform the adoration. 



Each approaches the newly-elected pope and kisses 
his foot, then his knee, and is then embraced by the 
pope, and saluted on the cheek. 

KISSINGEN, a watering-place of Bavaria, Lower 
Franconia, pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
Saale, here crossed by a handsome bridge, 80 miles 
north of WUrzburg. It is surrounded by walls 
flanked with towers, and has a magnificent bathing 
establishment. The springs, five in number, and aU 
saline, contain a large quantity of carbonic acid gas, 
are used both internally and as baths, and are con- 
sidered efficacious in gout and affections of the 
stomach and chest. Besides 10,000 visitors annually 
attracted by the baths, about 500,000 bottles of 
water are annually exported. A little north of the 
town the brine obtained from a saline stratum of 
vast depth, by a peculiar artesian process, annually 
f umbhes about 1 500 tons of the purest white salt. 
Pop. (1881), 3873. 

KISTNA (black or dark blue; an incarnation of 
Vishnu), a river of India, which separates the Deccan 
from Southern India. It rises among the Western 
Gh^ts, in the province of Bijapur, nut above 42 
miles from the Malabar coast, flows first south-east, 
and then generally east, passes through the south 
part of Haidarabad, where it receives the Bhema on 
its left, and the Tungabudra on its right bank, both 
flowing, like it, from the Western Gbkts. Previous 
to the junction it is commonly called the Krishna, a 
name which is frequently given to the whofe river. ^ 
The united river (to which the name Kistna is ' 
sometimes restricted) flows in a north-easterly direc- 
tion along the frontier of Haidarabad and the Madras 
Presidency, and, turning south-east, crosses the 
Guntur district of the presidency, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal in lat. 15' 60' N., 200 miles north of 
Madras. Its course, including windings, is estimated 
at 700 miles, blowing for the most part through a 
mountainous coimtry, its channel is much broken by 
rapids; and, varying much in depth in different 
seasons, is not well adapted for inland navigation, 
though after entering the Guntur Circais it is ferried 
by large b<»ats. The Kistna is, perhaps, richer in 
gems than any other river of India. In the dry 
season diamond;*, cat's-eyes, onyxes, and chalcedonies 
are said to be found, as well as a minute portion of 
gold. 

KIT, the name given in the British army to the 
minor articles of a soldier's outfit, shirts, hose, boots, 
brushes, &c. Since 1855 the recruit receives his kit 
free, and is re-supplied at a low price with the articles 
he may subsequently require. 

KIT-CAT CLUB, the name of a club formed 
about 1688, originally for convivial purposes, but 
which soon assumed a political character, having in 
the reign of Queen Anne become the resort of 
Marlborough, Walpole, Addison, Steele, and other 
leading Whigs. The original place of meeting waH 
Shire Lane, and the name of the club was derived 
from that of the person (Christopher Cat) who supplied 
it with mutton pies. The portraits of the members 
were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, on a scale 
adapted to the height of the walls of the club-room, 
giving a portrait of about three-quarters length; 
hence_portraits thus reduced have been called kit- 
cat. The club was dissolved about 1720. 

KITCHENER, Db. W^illiam, bom in 1775, was 
the son of a Middlesex justice, who was for many 
years a ooal merchant in the Strand, and aoouired a 
handsome fortune, which he beaueathed to nis son. 
Dr. Kitchener was educated at Eton, after which he 
settled in London as a physician. Early in life be 
married, but a separation from his wife soon after 
took place by mutual consent, and he was left at 
liberty to employ hii ample fortune In experimental 
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cookery. He treated eating and drinking an the 
only serious business of life; and having caught the at- 
tention of the public by the singularity of his conduct, 
he proceeded to promulgate, under the titb of Cook's 
Oracle, the laws of t^e culinary art, professedly 
founded on bis own practice. He wm accustomed 
to assemble his friends at a conversazione at his house 
on Tuesday evenings, and for the regulation of these 
meetings placed a placard over his chimney-piece, 
containing these words, *At seven come, at eleven 
go.' He was a great stickler for punctuality, and 
kept a slate in his hall, on whidi his hours for 
receiving visitors were indicated. His appearance, 
his dress, his usages, his person, were all quaint. 
Besides his Cook's Oracle, Dr. Kitchener wrote Prac- 
tical Observations on Telescopes (1815, reprinted for 
the fourth time in 1825, under the title of Economy 
of the Eyes); Apicius redivivus (1817); the Art of 
Invigorating and Prolonging Life (1822); also the 
Traveller's Oracle, published just after his death, in 
1827, &c. In his private character Dr. Kitchener is 
represented as having been an amiable man, respected 
for his integrity, conciliatory manners, and social 
virtues. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. See Hobticdltube. 

KITE (Milmu). The kites are chissiBed in the 
order of raptorial birds, and form of themselves the 
family Milvidse. The bill in these birds is short, 
strong; the sides convex; and the edges sinuate or 
wavy; the upper mandible being strongly arched. 
The tarsi or ankles are short and firmly set, the 
wings being powerful and pointed, and the tail 
forked. The family possesses representatives in 
every quarter of the globe, the temperate and warmer 
climates being more favourite haunts than the colder 
areas. The common kite {Milvus regalU) and the 
black kite (3/. nigcr) are the two species commonly 
found in Europe. The average size of the common 
kite is about 25 inches in length, the wings measur- 
ing about 5 feet from tip to tip. The black kite is 
found on the European continent, but chiefly in its 
southern portions. The American kite (Natidtrua 
furcatus), found in the warm and temperate areas of 
the New World, and the Mississippi kite {IcUnia 
Mis9i49ipp€nsU)t are the two chief American species. 
The former possesses a very long and deeply-forked 
tail The food of these birds consists chiefly of small 
mammals, insects, and carrion. They are said occa- 
sionally to catch fish. In Asia, and particularly in 
India, the carrion-feeding habits of the kite are seen 
to perfection. The Govinda kite (3/. Govinda) acts 
thus as a scavenger in cleaning the streets of Indian 
towns of offal and garbage. The nest of the kites is 
built of sticks, and is built in trees at some distance 
from the ground. The eggs number two or three at 
most, and are of a whitisli colour, sparsely mottled 
with brown. 

KITTO, John, D.D., a valuable contributor to 
biblical literature, and one of the most successful 
examples of the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, was the son of a jobbing mason at Plymouth, 
where he was bom in 1804. After obtaining a very 
scanty education he began to assist his father, and 
met with a fall which deprived him of the sense of 
hearing. Now become a burden to his parents, who 
could not or would not support him, he was sent to 
the workliouse, and afterwards apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, who used him so cruelly that the magistrates 
cancelled his indentures. The workhouse again 
became his refuge; and there, notwithstanding his 
physical defect, he turned his talents and thirst for 
literature to such good account, that in 1823 he 
publisheJ a smaU volume of essays, which procured 
him patrons, and added considerably to his means of 
subsistence. Shortly afterwards he went abroad in the 



suite of Sur John NeiU, the British envoy •i the Pernaa 
court, and from 1829-33 acquired that familiar 
acquaintance with the East which be afterwaitls em- 
ployed so happily in illustrating the Sacred Volume. 
Among his leading works are The Pictorial Bible 
(1835-38, three vols. 8vo, new edition in 1850, four 
vols, imperial 8vo); Pictorial History of Palestine 
(two vols, royal 8vo, 1841); Gallery of Scripture 
Engravings (1841-43, three vols. 4to, 1846-47); 
CyclopsecUa of Biblical Literature (by various con- 
tributors, edited by Kitto. 1843-45, two voU. 8vo). 
An abridgment of the Cyclopaedia was afterwards 
published, called the People's Edition; The Lost 
Senses: Deafness and Blindness (two vols. Bvo^ 1845); 
Physical GJeography of the Holy Land (two vols. 
18mo, 1848); Daily Bible Illustrations: Morning 
Readings (1849-51, four vols. 12mo); Evening 
Readings (four vols. 12mo); with numerous other 
works of a similar character. In his latter jrean, 
when excessive labour and inadequate remnneratiou 
for it had seriously impaired his health, he enjoyed a 
pension of £100 a year from the crown. Never was 
pension better merited. His death, which be met 
with Christian calmness and fortitude, took place in 
Germany, at Cannstadt, a suburb of Stuttgart, the 
capital oi Wiirtemberg, on 25th November, 1654. 

KITZINGEN, a town of Bavaria, Lower Frsn- 
conia, 10 miles east-south-east from Wiirxbnrg. It 
consists of the town proper, on the ri^t, sad a 
suburb, on the left bank of the Main, which com- 
municate by a handsome bridge, and are both sur- 
rounded by walls, flanked with towers; is on the whole 
well built, contains three public squares, a town-boose, 
Latin school, and hospital; and has manufactures of 
cotton-prints, basket-work, gunpowder, vin^^ar, and 
dye-stuffs; some shipping, a fishery, a lai^ general 
and transit trade, and numerous mills. Pop. 696d. 

KIWI-KIWI, the native name of the Apteryr, or 
wingless bird of New Zealand, of whidi several 
species have been described. These pecoUar birds, 
included among the Cursorial, or running birds, are 
wholly confined to the New Zealand JBlands. The 
natives hunt them for the sake of the skins and 
feathers, from which they manufacture dresses and 
articles of decoration. See Apt£BYX and Obkitu- 

OLOGY. 

KIZIL-KUM, an extensive sandy desert in Asia, U> 
the south-east of Lake Aral, occupying a great part of 
the space between the Amu Daria or Oxus and the 
Sir Daria, in what is now Russian territory, between 
Ut 41" and 44' N., and Ion. 61" and 67" E. 

KLAGENFURT, a town of Austria, Cazinthia, 
in the government and 40 miles north-north-east of 
Laibach, on the Glanfurt and Glan. It consists of 
the town proper and four suburbs, and has several 
handsome squares and spacious streets. Among its 
public edifices are the cathedral, with a good altar- 
piece; the town church, with a bartizan and tower 
280 feet high; the Landschafthaus, where the states^ 
of Carinthia used to meet; the bishop's palace, with 
its fine park; the town-house, lyceum, with library 
of 30,000 volumes; gymnasium, normal and other 
schools, several hospitals, and a general infirmajy. 
The manufactures consist of fine woollens, silk goods, 
muslin, and white-lead; and the trade, chiefly transit, 
b considerable. Pop. (1881), 18,747. 

KLAPROTH, Julius Hzinbioh, an orientalist 
and traveller, bom at Berlin in 1783, when very 
young engaged with much zeal in the study of tiw? 
Asiatic tongues, particularly the Chinese. After he 
had made himself known by the publication of the 
Asiatic Magazine, commenced at Weimar in 1S02, 
he became an associate of the Academy for Asiatic 
Tongues, at St. Petersburg. In 1805 he accompanied 
Count Golowkin, who was appointod ambsssa«lor to 
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Pekin, but was obliged to return on reaching the 
frontiera) in conaequeuoe of the refiual of the Count 
to labmit to some points of Chinese etiquette. On 
his return be was commissioned by the Academy of 
8t Petersburg, through the influence of Count John 
Potocki, who had early patronized him, to proceed 
to the lands of the Caucasus, and make researchea 
as to the original natiTea of Asia. One fruit of his 
trarels, In addition to the particular account gi^pva 
of ihcm in the woric entitled Beise in den Kaukasus 
und Georgien in den J., 1807, 1808, was the establish- 
ment of the Archiy fur die Asiatische Literator, 
Geeddchto und Sprachkunde. In 1812, having 
quitted the Russian service for reasons which have 
not been fully ezfdained, he proceeded to Italy in 
1S14, and having taken up his permanent residence 
in Paris in 1815, was appointed professor of Asiatic 
languages, and retained this situation till his death, . 
in 1835. Among his numerous writings, which always : 
display great learning, but are much marred by the ; 
invidious attacks he is constantly making against ' 
otiier learned men, may be mentioned his Historioe- 
Geographical Description of the Eastern C ancsms 
(Tableau historique, gtfographique, ethnographiq«e, 
et politique du Caucase, kc, 1827), Descriptioa of 
the Russian Provinces between the Caspian and the 
BladL Seaa, Catalogue of the Chinese and Mantdiu 
Books and MSS. in the Royal Libraiy of BerUn, 
Alia PcJyglotta, Collections of Egyptian Antiquitiss, 
and GenCTsl View of Three Kingdoms. The last, 
Ranslated from the original Ji^)an- Chinese, is vwy 
important for the history of Japan. 

KLATTAU, a town, Bohemia, capital of circle of 
same name, on a steep height in the beautiful and 
fertile valley of the RasenWh, 73 miles 8.W. Prague. 
It is surrounded by double walls and ditches, has 
three suburbs, is weU and regularly built, and well 
paved, contains a handsome deanery churdi, a Jesuit 
college, now converted into barracks; a town-house, 
with a lofty tower, and a veiy large and fine-toned 
liell; a Dominioan monastery, the buildings of ndiich 
are used as a gymnasium; several other schools, and 
two hospitals; and has manufactures of wouUsn and 
linen doth, and hosiery. It is an andent plaoe, sof • 
fered much during the Thirty Years' war, and has 
«ix times been almost burned down. Pop. 8986. 

KLAUSENBURG (Hungarian KoUmdr), an 
Austrian town, the capital of Transylvania^ situated 
on the little Szamoe, and consisting of an old and 
a new town, and fine suburbs. Tbs town is sor- 
rounded with old walls, has a large market-plaoe, 
several fine streets, a noble cathedral in the ancient 
(German style, built in 1414 by King Sigismund; a 
town-house, Hungarian theatre, and sevnal palaces 
uf the nobility. There are here higher dass gymnasia 
for Protestants and Catholics, a ooUege for Unitarians, 
with a gymnasium ; a school of surgery, &c. The 
town carries on an active trade, and has some manu- 
factures, more especially of porcelain. There are 
salt works in the neighbouriiood. Klausenburg is 
the Claudiopolis of the Romans, and many Roman 
coins, bronzes, &c, have been found. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly Magvars, mixed with Walachians 
and Germans. Pop. 29,923. 

KLAUSTHAIi, a town, Hanover, on the Zeller- 
l^ach, opposite to Zellerfeld, which communicatee 
with it by a bridge, and may be regarded as its 
fuburb, 48 miles B.S.E. of Hanover. It occupies the 
t'»p and sides of a hill in a bleak district, and consists 
for the most part of wooden houses covered with 
ibingle. Its prindpal edifices are a church, oourt- 
bonse, mint, gymnasium, forest, and mining school, 
with a good collection of models. It is the prindpal 
imning town of the Hartz, and has in its vicinity 
mines which produce gold, silver, and lead, and have 



been worked for more than two centuries. One of 
the mines is 2000 feet below the level of the Baltic. 
Pop. (1880), 9007. 

KL&BER, Jkan Baftibtb, one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of the fVench revolution, was 
bom at Strasbuin? ^ 1754. He was the son of a 
mason, and was brought up by a village cur^ his rela- 
tion. He studied two years at Paris with a view to 
the profession of an architect, and returned to his 
native town at iho age of eighteen. Two German 
nobles, whose defence he had taken without knowing 
them, sent him to a military school at Munich. He 
entered an Austrian regiment with the grade of sub- 
lieutenant in 1776; but being disappointed in his 
hopes of promotion, he abruptly quitted the Austrian 
army in 1783, and, returning to Strasbui^g, resumed 
his profession as an architect. The revolution re- 
opened to him the career of arms, and in 1792 he 
entered ibe fourth battalion of the Haut-Rhin, and 
obtained the appointment of adjutant-major. After 
the defence of Mainz, in which he served with dis- 
tinction, he was sent as brigadier-general toLaVend^ 
Here, t^ether with Marceau, he defeated the Yen- 
deans in the decisive battle of Savenay, 27th Dec. 
1794. After a brief interval he was sent to the army 
of the north as a general of division. He dirtin- 
guished himself at Fleurus, and followed up the suc- 
cess of the French arms there by the capture of Mons, 
Louvain, and Maestricht (Nov. 1794). He after- 
wards commanded the left wing of the army of Jour- 
dan, and directed both the passage of the Rhine at 
DiiSBddorf and the subsequent retreat. In the cam- 
paign of 1796 he defeated the Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
and afterwards Prince C]!harles, at the head of a supe- 
rior force; and the chief command having temporarily 
devolved on him, he wasabout to enter Frankfort when 
he was recalled (1797). Jealousy of the appointment 
of Hoche to the command of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse caused him to retire, till Bonaparte selected 
him for a command in the expedition to Egypt. He 
was wounded in the assault on Alexandria. In the 
expedition to Syria he commanded the rear-guard, 
took Gaza and Jaffa, and gained the battle of Mount 
Tabor (1778-79). He al^ took part in the siege of 
Acre and the battle of Aboukir (25th July, 1799). 
When Bonaparte left Egypt he intrusted the com- 
mand of the army to Kl^ber (22d August, 1799). 
The army was reduced in numbers by disease, as wdl 
as by battle, and cut off from supplies and reinforce- 
ments by the destruction of the French fleet at Abou- 
kir; and Kldber deeming resistance useless concluded, 
through the intervention of Commodore Sydney Smith, 
the convention of El Arish (24th January, 1800), by 
which the French were to be conveyed home with 
arms and baggage. This convention was disowned 
by the English government, and the unconditional 
surrender of the French demanded by Admiral Keith. 
Kl^ber announced this demand to his soldiers, with 
his determination to resist to the last. With 8000 
men he defeated an army of 80,000 under the grand- 
vizier, 20th March, 1800. He suppressed a revolt in 
Cairo, and was actively engaged in organizing means 
for the resubjugation of the country, when he was 
assassinated by a Mohammedan fanatic, 14th June, 
1800. 

KLEPHTES, properly robbers, is the name given 
to those Greeks who kept themselves free from the 
Turkish yoke in the mountains, and carried on a 
perpetual war against the oppressors of their country, 
considering everything belons^g to a Turk a lawful 
prize, often, as may be easily imagined, exercising 
their profession on Greeks. During the war of inde- 
pendence these Klephtes furnished the Greeks with 
some of their best soldiers and leaders. Whole tribes, 
as the Suliotes and Chimariots in Epirus, and the 
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Sphakiots in Crete, are to be numbered among them. 
See Armatolio and Capitanis. 

KLEPTOMANIA (Greek hleptd, I steal), tenden- 
cies to hoard and to appropriate articles irrespective 
of their value are frequently observed as symptoms 
of insanity. When the latter tendency takes the 
form of appropriating articles belonging to others it 
is properly called kief Romania ^ and is frequently, and 
sometimes successfully, pleaded in law courts as an 
excuse for theft. It is said that ladies in some 
diseases of pregnancy are specially liable to this 
mania. There are many instances of a morbid ten- 
dency to appropriate without adequate motive; and 
when such a tendency is proved the application of the 
criminal lawisobviously rendered unsuitable, although 
if the public suffers from the tendency some other, 
step may reasonably be taken for its protection. But 
in admitting the plea of kleptomania great caution is 
needed. If the mere position of the accused is allowed 
to weigh in the decision the law becomes unequal, 
and what is theft in one is kleptomania in another. 
Moreover this partiality is apt to encourage undoubted 
theft in the class in whose favour it is exercised. It 
is notorious that among ladies in good social position 
addicted to shopping, not a few instances have been 
found in which a habit of petty pilfering has been 
acquired. The articles taken seem frequently to 
afford no adequate temptation, but in other instances 
serious thefts have in like circumstances been per- 
petrated. If in the first class of cases the plea of 
kleptomania is too freely admitted, and the restraint 
imposed by fear of disgrace removed, an encourage- 
ment is given to the development of feminine greed, 
from which more serious consequences may naturally 
be expected. The mere position of the appropriater 
therefore, or the value of the article appropriated, 
should have no weight in determining on a plea of 
kleptomania. The circumstances of most importance 
to be considered are: (1) whether the article appro- 
priated is or is not of probable utility to the appro- 
priator; (2) whether art and concealment are used in 
appropriating it; (3) if a series of appropriations be 
referred to in proof of mania, whether the series does 
or does not indicate an adequate utilitarian motive 
in the appropriation. One clergyman, for example, 
had a mania for stealing countless umbrellas, another 
picked up Bibles by the hundred from the book-stalls. 
Numerous other stories of this kind are told, showing 
that there are real, and perhaps frequent instances of 
a habit of appropriation, which, whether originating 
in a covetous disposition or in unconsciousness of the 
nature of the act, can no longer be regarded as de- 
liberate and responsible actions. 

KLEVE, German for Cleves. See Cleves. 

KLIPPSPRINGERS {Oreotragus). The klipp- 
flpringera (literally * cliff-springers'), so named by the 
Dutch colonists of Southern Africa, form a genus of 
antelopes inhabiting the rocky and less accessible parts 
of mountains in that region, and are distinguished 
by their agility in climbing over the precipices and 
rocks of their abode. Like the European chamois 
{Jiupicapra tragus)^ to which they bear some resem- 
blance, the klippspringers are of moderate size, llie 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope appears to be the 
area most frequented by these forms. 

KLOOTZ, Anacharsis. See CLOO-ra. 

KLOPSTOCK, Fbiedrich Gottlieb, one of the 
most celebrated of the German poets, was born July 2, 
1724, at Quedlinbmg. His father, a senator of Qued- 
linburg, and an eccentric man, removed after his 
birth to Friedeburg, near Wettin, on the Saale, where 
the young Klopstock spent his childhood, and was 
subsequently placed at the gymnasinm of Quedlin- 
burg. At the age of sixteen he went to Schulpforte, 
sear Naumbuig. Here he made himself perfect in 



the ancient languages, acquired a decided predflec- 
tion for the classical writers, and formed the resolu- 
tion of writing a great epic poem, though he was not 
determined what subject to choose; and the reign «>f 
Henry the Fowler at that time attracted him most. 
In 1745 he studied theology at Jena, and commenced 
in solitude the first canto of his Messiah. In Leipzig, 
where he went the next year, he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Cramer, Schlegel, Rabener, Zacharia, and 
others, who then published the Bremische Beitriige, 
in which the three first cantos of the Messiah a}>- 
peared in 1748, and excited imiversal attention. Ue 
underwent some severe criticism, on account of the 
novelty and originality of the form and spirit of his 
poem. The work made the deepest imprtission in 
Switzerland. In the summer of 1750 he went to 
Zurich, where much exertion was made to induce him 
to remain. In Denmark the three first cantos of bi« 
Messiah met with a very favourable reception, and 
Klopstock was invited by the minister Bemstorff to 
Copenhagen, with a small pension, to finish the poem. 
Hedepazted inl751, and travelled through Brunswick 
and Hamburg, where he became acquainted uith a 
young lady, who was a great admirer of his poenu, 
Margarethe or Meta Moller, the daughter of a mer- 
chant there. In Copenhagen he was received with 
every mark of kindness and esteem. In 1 752 he again 
visited Hamburg, and in the sunmier of 1754 he iv- 
turned thither, and was married to Meta. Their 
courtship is described in the letters of his wife t» 
Samuel Kichardson, afterwards published in that 
writer's correspondence. But he soon lost her. She 
died in childbed m 1758. From 1759 to 1763 h« 
resided alternately at Brunswick, Quedlinburg, and 
Blankenburg, and afterwards in Copenhagen. In 
1764 he wrote his Hermann's Schlacht (Battle of 
Arminius), and sent it to the Emperor Joseph, but 
not with the success which, in his patriotic entbusd- 
asm, he had promised himself. After this he entered 
upon his investigations of the German language. lu 
1771, after Bemstorff had received his discharge, he 
left Copenhagen for Hamburg, under the character 
of Danish secretary of legation and counsellor of the 
margraviate of Baden. In Hamburg he finished his 
Messiah. In 1792 he married a second time. He 
died March 14, 1803. Purity and noble feeling were 
the characteristics of his mind. As a lyrical ^Titer 
he is perhaps among the most successful of any age. 
He may well be called the Pindar of modem poetry ; 
but he is superior to him in richness and deep feeliu^;, 
as the spiritual world which he paints excels in in- 
trinsic magnificence the subjects celebrated by the 
Grecian poet. His patriotism is strong and ardent, 
and his later odes, called forth by the French revolu- 
tion, in which at first he took the warmest interest, 
and those in which he speaks of the German language 
and poetry, are distinguished by bold and original 
turns of expression. Owing to these, and to his fre- 
quent allusions to the northern mythology, he is 
often obscure to many readers; but the most illiterate 
cannot fail clearly to understand, and gratefully to 
venerate Klopstock as a writer of sacred poetry. 
He gained, however, the brightest and quickest fame 
by his epopee, the first cantos of which, by their 
prophetic grandeur and the magnificence of their de- 
scription, their genuine patriarchal tone, andunfeignal 
sincerity of love and devotion, announced him a rival 
of Milton. Klopstock created for the Germans a 
new, strong, free, and genuine poetic language, and 
essentially influenced Uie form, by introducing the 
ancient classic measures, and especially the hexa- 
meter; but he was unduly prejudiced against rhyme. 
He acquired much reputation by his grammatical 
works. Klopstock's works were published at Leip- 
zig, 1798-1817, twelve vols. 4ta 
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KNAPSACK 11 the case in which a soldier carries 
his kit over his back. In the British army it Ib made 
of canvas painted black. The form of the knapsack, 
and the straps by which it is fixed, have recently 
been improv<Kl to adapt it to the form of the body. 
Knapsacks of various forms and materials are com- 
Bonly used by pedestrian tourists. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a parliamentary borough 
and nuu-ket town, England, county of York (West 
Biding), beautifully situated on the left bank of the 
Nidd, J 7 miles west by north of York, with which it is 
oocmected by railway. It contains a spacious market- 
place, from which several streets diverge; houses in 
general neat and substantial, and principally of stone. 
This town was formerly the seat of extensive linen 
and cotton manufactures, bnt these branches of in- 
dustry have now almost entirely disappeared. The 
environs of the town are remarkably beautiful, and 
abound with objects of interest, including the ruins 
ci the castle, founded in 1170, which afifoi^ed shelter 
to the murderers of Thomas-k-Becket» and formed a 
temporary prison for Bichard I.; the dropping well, 
poasessedof powerful petrifying properties ; and several 
curious excavations, including St. Robert's chapel and 
cave, the former hewn in a Gothic fonn in the solid 
podc; and the latter the spot where Eugene Aram, a 
schoolmaster in Knaresborough, committed the mur- 
der for which he was executed fourteen years after- 
wards. Knaresborough returns one member to the 
House of Commons. Pop. in 1881, 5000. 

KNEE, a crooked piece of timber having two 
branches or arms, and generally used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides or timbers. The 
branches of the knees form an angle of greater or 
■mailer extent, according to the mutual situation of 
the pieces which they are designed to unite. One 
branch is securely bolted to one of the deck beams, 
•ad the other in the same manner strongly attached 
to a corresponding timber in the ship's side. By 
connecting the beams and timber into one compact 
frame, they contribute greatly to the strength and 
solidity of the ship, and enable her to resist the 
effects of a turbulent sea. In fixing these pieces it is 
occasionally necessary to give an oblique direction to 
the vertical or side branch, in order to avoid the 
rmnge of an adjacent gun-port, or because the knee 
may be so shaped as to require this disposition. The 
scarcity of these pieces frequently obliges shipwrights 
to form their knees of iron. 

KNEE, or Kkkk-joivt, that joint in the lower 
limbs of man which corresponds to 'the elbow in the 
upper, and is formed by the articulation of the femur 
or thigh-bone with the tibia, or large bone of the leg. 
The lower end of the femur terminates in two oblong 
rounded masses, called the condyUsof the femur, which 
rest in two cavities in the upper part of the tibia; 
interposed between the two bones are the semilunar 
eartiiagtMf which diminish the pressure of the femur 
on the tibia, and prevent the displacement of the 
former by increasing the surface and depth of the 
saticnlar cavity. In front of the knee-joint is the 
patella or hue-pan, which adapts itself oy two arti- 
cular facets to those presented by the condyles of the 
femur, and gives attachment by its upper border to 
the tendon of the extensor muscles of the leg, while 
to its lower border is attached a strong ligament 
finnly uniting it with the tibia. The knee-pan serves 
as a pulley for the extensor muscles. The bones are 
also finnly connected by ligaments, the whole form- 
ing a joint capable of flexion and extension, and of a 
very slight rotatory movement 

KNELLER^ Sib Godfbet, an eminent portrait- 
painter, bom at Lilbeck about 1648, was aesigned 
for a military life, and sent to Leyden to study 
maihematica and fortification, but, showing a decided 



bent for painting, was placed under Bol and Rem- 
brandt at Amsterdam. He visited Italy in 1672, 
where he became a disciple of Carlo Maratti and 
Bernini, and painted several historical pieces and 
portraits both at Rome and Venice. On his return 
he was induced to visit England, in 1674; and hav- 
ing painted a much-admired family picture, which 
was seen by the Duke of York, the latter introduced 
the painter to Charles IL, by whom he was much 
patronized. He was equally favoured by James II. 
and William III., for the latter of whom he painted 
the beauties at Hampton Court, and several of the 
portraits in the Gallery of Admirals. He also took 
the portrait of the Czar Peter for the same sovereign, 
who in 1692 knighted him, and made him gentleman 
of the privy chunber. Queen Anne continued him 
in the same office, and George I. made him a baronet. 
He continued to practise his art to an advanced age, 
and had reached his seventy-fifth year at his death, 
in 1723. His interment took place in Westminster 
Abbey, under a splendid monument erected by Rys- 
brach, on which appears an epitaph by Pope. The 
airs of his heads are graceful, and his colouring is 
lively, true, and harmonious; his drawing correct, 
and nis disposition judicious. He displays a singular 
want of imagination in his pictiures, ^e attitudes, 
action, and drapery being insipid, unvarying, and 
ungraceful. 

KNIGHT, in modem usage, a non-hereditary title 
of honour bestowed by the sovereign of Great Britain. 
It entitles the bearer to be addressed by the term 
Sir, which is prefixed to his Christian name. Not 
being territorial or hereditary, this title is much less 
esteemed than that of baronet. It is frequently 
conferred on provincial dignitaries on the occasion of 
personal attendance on some member of the royal 
family, or in celebration of some event of local im- 
portance. 

KNIGHT, Charles, a celebrated English editor 
and publisher, was bom 15th March, 1791, at Wind- 
sor, where his father carried on the trade of a book- 
seller and publisher. His education was completed, 
1802-5, at the classical school of Dr. Nicholas of 
Ealing, when he became an apprentice to his father. 
On completing lus apprenticeship he went to London 
to acquire a practical knowledge of joumalism, and 
on 1st August, 1812, he started, in conjunction with 
his father, the Windsor and Eton Express, which he 
continued to edit till 1826. During this period he 
extended his acquaintance with literature, particu- 
larly of its earlier periods, commenced to write poetry, 
and composed, among other pieces, a tragedy, Armi- 
nius, which was printed. He also, in 1820, com- 
menced the publication of two cheap periodicals, 
the Plain Englishman, and the Etonian, edited by 
Praed. In 1820 he removed to London and pur- 
chased the Guardian newspaper, which he sold in 
1822 in order to commence business as a publiiiher 
in Pall Mali Knight's Quarterly Magazine was his 
first important venture, but althou^^h numbering 
Macaulay and Praed among its contributors it only 
reached its sixth number. He now projected the 
scheme of a national library, consisting of acondenseil 
series of books of varied information; but a period of 
disaster to the publishing trade occurring, his business 
was broken up, and he undertook in 1827 the superin- 
tendence of the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society. This connection continued for nearly twenty 
years, and was the leading feature in his career. He 
not only sketched the general schemes of the society's 
publications, but afforded valuable suggestions to 
contributors as to details of plan and sources of in- 
formation. In 1 828 he projected the British Almanac 
and the Companion to the Almanac, and edited both 
for forty years. Until 1833 almanaci were subjed 
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to a stamp^uty, which by his exertions he got abol- 
ished. In 1829 he resumed business as a publisher 
on his own account, and commenced the Library of 
ICntertaining Knowledge, which he edited and pub- 
lished throughout. He himself wrote the volumes on 
Menageries and The Elephant In 1830 and 1831 
he wrote the Besults of Machinery, and the Bights 
of Industry, or Capital and Labour, for a saxiea en- 
titled the Working Man's Companion. Both had a 
very large circulation. In 1832 he began the Penny 
Magazine, which by the end of the year reached a 
Rale of 200,000. He continued to act as its editor till 
1S45, when it was discontinued. In 1833 he com- 
menced the Penny Cyclopaedia, originally intended 
as a moderate-sized supplement to the Magazine, b\it 
which expanded into a work of twenty-seven volumes, 
forming one of the most complete works in the lan- 
guage. It was published under the auspices of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, but at Mr. Knight's 
own risk, and it entailed on him a heavy loss. The 
society's Gallery of Portraits was published by him 
at the same time. A series of Ulustrated works, 
comprising the Pictorial Bible, the Prayer-book, the 
'lliousand and One Nights, Shakspere, and many 
others, was commenced in 1832. The Shakspere 
was edited by Mr. Knight himself, and has, both for 
its text and notes, taken a high place among the 
numerous editions of the great dramatist. His popu- 
lar History of England, an original work, occupied 
him seven years, 1854-61. In 1865 he published 
another original work. Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers; in 1867, Begged at Court, a romance of the 
commonwealth period. He also published, in 1864-65, 
an autobiographical work brought down to the time 
of publication, entitled Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century, three vols. 8vo. CharlesKnight 
tlied 9th March, 1873. Few men have done so much 
fur the diffusion of sound literature and of scientific 
knowledge among the people. His own contributions 
to literature, particularly his edition of Shakspere, 
nhow no mean taste, capacity, and judgment. Even 
collateral arts, such as wood engraving, were greatly 
]iromoted by his extensive undertakings as a pub- 
lisher, and it is not too much to say that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge owed its dis- 
tinction chiefly to his superintendence. 

KNIGHT, RicHABD Payne, a patron of learning 
and the fine arts, to the study and encouragement of 
which he devoted a great portion of his time and 
ample fortime. His father, from a dread lest his 
son's constitution should be impaired by the discipline 
of a public school, kept him at home till his four- 
teenth year; but on bis decease young Knight was 
placed at a large seminary, where he soon distin- 
guished himself by his progress in classical literature, 
his favourite study. His splendid collection of an- 
cient bronzes, medals, pictures, and drawings, in his 
museum at his house in Soho Square, gave equal 
proofs of his taste and liberality. This collection he 
l>e(iucathed at his death to the British Museum. His 
principal writings are, Remains of the Worship of 
Priapus, lately existing in Naples, and its Connection 
with the Mystic Theology of the Ancients (4to, 1786) ; 
an Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet (4to, 
1791) ; Analytical Inquiry into tlie Principles of Taste 
<Svo, 1805); and Prolegomena in Homerum, reprinted 
in the Classical Journal. He was also author of some 
poems. Ho died in 1824. 

KNIGHTHOOD. See Chivai.ut. 

KNIGHT SERVICE, the orijrinal and most hon- 
ourable species of feudal land tenure. The extent of 
Ijind constituting a knight's fee was twelve plough- 
lands, equal, according to some authorities, to 800, 
according to others, 680 acres. The tenure was 
graiited as a pure donation, the words used being 



dedi et conccstl; the investiture was a public deliTcry 
of the land itself by the lord to the vassal, for whi<^ 
homage was done in the presence of the other Tasaala* 
and fealty sworn by the vassal to the lord. The 
holder of land by knight service was bound to attend 
his lord to the field on horseback, armed as a knight, 
for forty days in every year if required. The holder 
of half a knight's fee attended twenty days, and the 
holders of smaller fractions in proportion. Knight 
service was abolished by 12 Charles XL cap. zxir., 
freehold taking its place. 

KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. See Johk (Kkichib 
OF St.) 

' KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, membciij of Par- 
liament representing counties or shires, in contradis- 
tinction to citizens or burgesses representing bor- 
oughs. Formerly the freeholders in each oounty 
were required to return two knights or gentlemen of 
worth as their representatives in Parliament, whose 
expenses during their sitting in Parliament they were 
required by Henry VIII. cap. xL to bear. By 9 Anne, 
cap. v., the representatives were required to have 
a property qualification to the extent of £600 per 
annum of freehold estate. By the Reform Acts of 
1832, 1867, &c., various changes have been m*de in 
the representation : the property qualification of mem- 
bers has been abolished, the constituencies have been 
enlarged, and the representation has been redistri- 
buted. See Britain — B. the Parliament; Ballot, 
Electiox, &c. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. See Templabs. 

KNIPPEllDOLLING, Bernhakd. See Aha- 

BAPnSTS. 

KNITTING, an industrial and ornamental art 
allied to weaving, but of much later origin. It does 
not appear to be more than three or four centuries 
old, and seems to have been first used in the manu- 
facture of stockings. It consists in forming a aeries 
of loops with a single thread, through which another 
row of loops is passed, and so on consecutively. In 
hand-knitting steel wires are used to form the loops 
on. For manufacturing purposes hand-knitting has 
been entirely superseded by machinery, which is 
constantly receiving new improvements. Hand- 
knitting, however, as it requires little attention, still 
forms an agreeable domestic occupation for ladien, and 
helps many females in humble life to eke out a pre- 
carious subsistence. 

KNOLLES, or Knowlles, Kichabd, historian, 
was entered at the University of Oxford about 1 560, 
and became a fellow of Lincoln College, which he left 
to be master of the free school of Sand\i^nch, in Kent. 
He died in 1610. He wrote a General History of 
the Turks (published in 1603 and 1610), the style of 
which is highly conunended by Johnson, Hallam, and 
other critics. An improved edition, with continuationi, 
by Sir Paul Bycaut and Eoger Manley, was published 
in three vols, folio, 1687-1700; Lives and Conquests of 
the Ottoman Kings and Emperors^ continued to and 
printed in 1621. 

KNOT, in navigation, a large knob formed on 
the extremity of a rope, generally by imtwisting its 
ends, and interweaving them regularly among each 
other; of these there are several sorts, differing in 
form, size, and name, as diamond-knot, knop-lmot, 
overhand-knot, reef-knot, shroud-knot, stopper-knot, 
Binj^le-wall knot, double-wall knot The shecpshazUc- 
knot serves to shorten a roi)e without cutting it, and 
may be presently loosened. The wall-knot is so made 
with the lays of a rope that it cannot slip, and serves 
for sheets, tacks, and stoppers. Knots are generally 
used to act as a button in preventing the end of a 
rope from slipping through the hole of a dead-eye, or 
through the turns of a laniard, by which they are 
sometimes made fast to other ropes. 
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Kkot is alao naed m a nautical Bynonym for a 
geographical mile. The log-line is divided by knots 
into sections of ttv^^ ^ * geographical mile, hence 
xbie zmmber of sections ran out in half a minute indi- 
cates the nmnber of knots or geographical miles per 
hour at which the ship is going. 

KNOUT, an instrument of punishment in Russia, 
being a whip formed of thongs of skin artificially 
h a r den ed , aiid pointed with iron. It was formerly 
in use in the aimy, but a few strokes only are now 
inflicted, as a di^irace, in case of dismissaL It is 
stUi sometimes used for criminals. One hundred 
strokes of the knout were considered equivalent to a 
sentence of death, the victim rarely surviving the 
operation. If he survived, the punishment was com- 
I^eted by banishment to Siberia^ The thongs of the 
knoat are grooved before being hwdened, which 
caoses it to cut the sldn. After inflicting the blow, 
the executioner draws it along horizont^y, which 
tears the wound. It is said an expert executioner 
can kill with the third blow. The nobles were ex- 
empted from the knout, but the exemption was not 
always observed. 

KNOWLESk James Shebidak, dramatist, was 
bom 12th May, 1784, at Cork, where his father, 
•lames Knowles (the author of a revised edition of 
Walker's Dictionary), was a teacher of elocution. In 
1792 James Knowles removed with his family to 
Ixmdon. Sheridan received his education from his 
father. He began to write plays very early, having 
made several at from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
which have not been preserved. His literary tastes 
brought him early into contact with Hazlitt, Cole- 
ridge, and Lamb, into whose fraternity he was ad- 
mitted. About 1798 he removed to Dublin, where 
he made an attempt to come out as an actor at the 
Crow S^^eet Theatre, but was not favourably received. 
He afterwards became an actor and singer in a the- 
atrical company at Waterf ord. He wrote a play for 
this company called Leo, or the Gipsy, which has 
not been preserved, but in which Edmund Kean, 
thai a member of the company, played the principal 
]>art^ in 1809. He also published by subscription a 
volume of fugitive poems. He afterwards became a 
teadier of elocution in Belfast, where he began to 
write regularly for the stage. His tragedy of Caius 
(iracchus was performed in 1815 with success, and 
from this time he had a prosperous career as author, 
actor, and lecturer. About 1845 he retired from the 
stage, became afterwards a Baptist preacher, and 
published several theological works. In 1849 he 
received a pension of £200 a year from government. 
He died at Torquay, 1st Dec. 1862. The following 
are among his principal works: Caius Gracchus 
(brought out at Belfast), 1815; Virginius (Glasgow), 
1S20; William Tell (Drury Lane), 1825; The 
Hunchback (Covent Garden), 1882; The Wife of 
Mantua (Covent Garden), 1838; The Love-chase 
(Haymarket), 1887; Love (Covent Garden), 1839. 
In 1847 he published Fortescue and George Lovel, 
two three-volume novels of no great merit A col- 
lective edition of his dramatic works was published 
in 1843, and a revised edition in 1856. The Eock 
cjf Borne, or the Arch-heresy, appeared in 1849; The 
Idol Demolished by its own Priest, in 1851. He 
was also an occasional contributor to periodicals. 
His Virginius has been pronounced the best acting 
tragedy on the modem stage; and Allan Cunning- 
ham says that his dramas are full of impressive 
groupings, and that his Virginius, his Beggar's 
Daughter, and his Wife of Mantua, all contain 
Moenes of perfect truth and reality, such as are sur- 
passed by no modem dramatist. Of the Lectures on 
Dramatic Art which he delivered, Wilson says in 
the Noctcs AmbrosianiB, 'They are admirable, full 



cf matter, elegantly written, and eloquently deliv- 
ered.* 

KNOX, JOBX, the chief promoter of the refor- 
mation in Scotland, was descended from an andent 
family, and bom at Gifford, in East Lothian, in 
1505. His ancestors, by his own account, were 
retainers of the earls of BothwelL He began his edu- 
cation at the grammar-school of Haddington. About 
his subsequent career there seems to be considerable 
dubiety. There is one statement that he entered 
the University of Glasgow, or of St. Andrews, in 1 521 , 
and another that he began his university career in 
the latter university in 1524. He is said to have had 
Major for his theological teacher. Major appears to 
have been connected with both universitiee: Glasgow 
till 1522, St. Andrews at a subsequent date unascer- 
tained. He became a priest before the legal age, 
twenty-five yea^^ consequently before 1530. About 
this time he began to teach in St Andrews. While 
here he gradually adopted the principles of the Be- 
formed faith, of which he became an avowed advocate 
about 1542. Of the histoir of this transition of 
opinion little la known, although many obvious 
causes in the drcumstanoes of the times are assigned 
for it. He was degraded from the priesthood, and 
compelled to flee from St. Andrews. He now entered 
the family of Douglas, of Longniddrie, as tutor to 
his sons and those of the laird of Ormiston. Under 
their protection he preached in the neighbourhood. 
He also became a follower of Wishart, upon whom 
he waited when he preached in Lothian, with a two- 
handed sword. He was persecuted by Cardinal 
Beaton and his successor, Hamilton, and at length 
compelled to flee from place to place till he thought 
of retiring to Germany, but was persuaded by the 
fathers of his pupils to take refuge with the assassins 
of Beaton in the Castle of St. Andrews. Here he 
preached the principles of the Beformation with 
extraordinary boldness until the castle of St. An- 
drews surrendered to the French in 1547, when he 
was carried with the garrison into Prance, and 
remained a prisoner on board the galleys until the 
latter end of 1549. Being then set at liberty, he 
passed over to England, and, arriving in London, 
was licensed either by Cranmer or the Protector 
Somerset, and appointed preacher, first at Berwick, 
and afterwards at Newcastle. In Dec. 1551 he 
was appointed chaplain to Edward VI., and preached 
before the king at Westminster, wlio recommended 
Cranmer to give him the living of Allhallows, in 
London, which Knox declined, not choosing to con- 
form to the English liturgy. It is said that he 
refused a bishopric, regarding all prelacy as savour- 
ing of the kingdom of antichrist. He, however, 
continued his practice as an itinerant preacher until 
the accession of Mary, in 1554, when he quitted 
England, and sought refuge at Geneva, where he 
had not long resided before he was invited by the 
English congregation of refugees at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, to become their minister. He unwillingly 
accepted this invitation, at the request of John 
Calvin, and continued his services until embroiled 
in a dispute with Dr. Cox, afterwards bishop of 
Ely, who strenuously contended for the liturgy of 
King Edward. Knox, in his usual style of bold 
vituperation, having in a treatise published in Eng- 
land called the Emperor of ( Germany as great an 
enemy to Christ as Nero, his opponents accused him 
to the senate of treason, both against the emperor 
and Queen Mary; on which he received private 
notice of his danger, and again retired to Geneva, 
whence, after a residence of a few months, he ven- 
tured, in August, 1555, to pay a visit to his nativo 
country. Finding the professors of the Protestant 
religion greatly increased in number, and formed into 
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a society under the inspection of regular teachers, he 
finally joined them, and produced so great an effect 
by his exertions, both in Edinburgh and other places, 
that the lloman Catholic clergy, alarmed at his pro- 
gress, summoned him to appear before them in the 
church of the Blackfriars, in that metropolis, May 
15, 1556. Thid summons he purposed to obey, rest- 
ing on the support of a formidable party of nobles 
and gentry, which so alarmed hb opponents that 
they dropped the prosecution. Thus encouraged, he 
continued preaching with additional energy and bold- 
ness, and was even induced to write to the queen 
regent, Mary of Lorraine, a letter in which he 
earnestly exhorted her to listen to the Protestant 
doctrines. While thus occupied, he was strongly 
urged to pay a visit to the English congregation at 
Geneva; and he accordingly departed for that place 
in July, 155G. He was no sooner gone than the 
bishops summoned him to appear before them; and, 
as that was impossible, they passed sentence of death 
against him as a heretic, and burned him in eflBgy at 
the cross at Edinburgh. Against this sentence he 
drew up an energetic appefd, which was printed at 
Geneva in 1558, previously to which he was invited 
to return to Scotland, and had actually reached 
Dieppe on his way, when he received other letters 
recommending delay; which epistles he answered by 
such strong remonstrances against timidity and back- 
sliding, that those to whom he addressed them en- 
tered into a solemn bond or covenant, dated Dec. 3, 
1557, * that they would follow forth their purpose, 
and commit themselves, and whatever God had given 
them, into his hands, rather than suffer idolatry to 
reign, and the subjects to be defrauded of the only 
food of their souls.' Knox, in the meantime, had 
returned to Geneva, where he published his treatise 
entitled the First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regimen of Women, chiefly aimed at the 
cruel government of Queen Mary of England, and at 
the attempt of the queen regent of Scotland to rule 
without a Parliament* A Second Blast was to have 
followed; but the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the 
throne of England, who was expected to be friendly 
to the Protestant cause, prevented it. In May, ir)fi9, 
he returned to Scotland. He intended to visit Eng- 
land on his way, but owing to the resentment of 
Elizabeth at his late treatise he was refused a pas- 
sage. The queen regent had summoned the reformed 
preachers to Stirling to answer for their conduct. 
Knox and others accompanied them to Perth, but 
the queen, alarmed by the number of their support- 
ers, promised to stop the trial if they would proceed 
no further. When they complied with her request, 
and many of them had returned home, the queen 
caused them to be cited at Stirling, and outlawed for 
non-appearance. ITie day this intelligence arrived 
in Perth Knox preached in public and inflamed the 
people by a vehement harangue against idolatry. The 
indiscretion of a priest, who, immediately on the 
conclusion of this discourse, was preparing to cel»- 
brate mans, precipitated his hearers into a general 
attack on the churches of the city, in which the altars 
were overturned, the pictures destroyed, the ima^^'us 
broken, and the monasteries almost levelled to the 
ground. These proceedings of the mob were cen- 
sured by the reformed preachers, and by the leaders 
of the party. From this time Knox continued to 
promote the Reformation by every means in bis 
power, and by his correspondence with the secre- 
tary Cecil was chiefly instrumental in establishing 
the negotiation between the Congregation and the 
English, which terminated in the march of an Eng- 
lish army into Scotland. Being joined by almost all 
the chief men of the country, these forces soon obliged 
tbe French troops, who had been the principal sup- 



port of the regent, to quit the kingdom; and the 
Parliament was restored to its former independence. 
Of that body, the majority bad embraced Protestant 
opinions, and no opportunity was omitted of asiculing 
the ancient religion, until at length the Presbyterian 
plan recommended by Knox and his brethren was 
finally sanctioned, the old ecclesiastical courts being 
abolbhed, and the exercise of religious worship, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romish Church, prohibited. 
In August, 1501, the unfortunate Mary, then widow 
of Francis II., king of France, arrived in Scotland t<> 
reign in her own light. She immediately began tbo 
regular celebration of mass in the royal chapel, which, 
being much frequented, excited the zeal of Knox, who 
was equally intolerant with the leaders of the con- 
quered party; and in the face of an order of the priry- 
council, allowing the private mass, he openly declared 
from the pulpit, ' that one mass was more frightful U» 
him than 10,000 armed enemies landed in any part of 
the realm.' This freedom gave great offence, and 
the queen had long and angry conferences with bini 
on that and other occasions, in which he never paid 
the slightest homage either to sex or rank. Ue 
preached with equal openness against the marriage 
of Mary; and Damley, after his union, being in- 
duced to hear him, he observed, in the course of his 
sermon, that * God set over them, for their offenct* 
and ingratitude, boys and women.' In the year 
1567 he preached a sermon at the coronation of 
James VI., when Mary had been dethroned, anil 
Murray appointed regent In 1572 he was greatly 
offended with a convention of ministers at Leith, fur 
permitting the titles of archbishop and bishop U> 
remain during the king's minority, although he ap- 
proved of the regulations adopted in reference to 
their elections. At this time his constitution was 
quite broken, and he received an additional shock by 
the news of the massacre of St Bartholomew. He 
had, however, strength enough to preach against it, 
which he desired the French ambassador might be 
aajuainted with, but soon after took to his b^ and 
died, Nov. 24, 1572. He was interred at Edinburgli, 
several lords attending, and particularly the Earl of 
Morton, that day chosen regent, who, when he waa 
laid in his grave, exclaimed, * There lies he who never 
feared the face of man, who hath been often threa- 
tened with dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his 
days in peace and honour; for he had God's provi- 
dence watching over him in an especial manner 
when his life was sought' Robertson, in hia His- 
tory of Scotland, commenting upon the severity of 
his deportment, impetuosity of temper, and sealona 
intolerance, observes, that the qualities which now 
render him less amiable, fitted him to advance the 
Reformation among a fierce people, and enable* 1 
him to encounter dangers, and surmount oppoai- 
tion, to which a more gentle spirit would nave 
yielded. John Knox was a man of exalted princi- 
ples, great intellectual energy, undaunted intrepi- 
dity, and exemplary piety and morality. He was 
twice married, and had two sons by his first wife, 
and three daughters by his second, one of them mar- 
ried to the Rev. John Welch. His works comprise 
liturgical manuals, devotional treatises, and contro- 
versial tracts. Among them is a Historic of the Re- 
formation of Religioun within the Realm, in five books;, 
first edition, w ith his Life, by David Buchanan (Edin- 
burgh, 1584). A more correct edition of the History, 
together w ith the miscellaneous works of Knox, was 
edited by David Laing; the History, in two vols., 
1846-48; the Miscellaneous Works, in two vols., 
1854-55; The Liturgy of the Church of Scotland, 
or John Knox's Book of Common Order, edited by 
Rev. John Gumming, was published in 1840. 8m 
M'Crie's Life of Knox. 
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KNOX, TiCESDfUS, D.D., an eminent divine, 
anthor of a Tariety of works both in theology and 
polite literature. He was bom December 8» 1752, 
and educated at Oxford. On the death of his father 
he was diosen his snccessor in the head-mastership 
of Tonbridge grammar-school, over which he pre* 
sided thirty-three years, till, retiring in 1812, he was 
himself in turn succeeded by his son. His works, 
many of whidi have been translated into various 
European languages, are — Essays, Moral and Lite- 
rary (three vols. 8vo and 12mo); Liberal Education 
(two vols. 8vo and 12mo); Winter Evenings (three 
vols. 8vo and 12mo); Personal Nobility, or Letters 
to a Young Nobleman (one voL 12mo); Christian 
Philosophy (two vols. 12ino); Considerations on the 
Nature and Efficacy of the Lord's Supper (one voL 
8vo); and a pamphlet on the National Importance of 
Classical Education, with a variety of sermons on 
different occasions; expurgated editions of Horace 
and Juvenal; and a series of selections from the 
works of the best English authors, generally known 
as Elegant Extracts and Elegant Epistles. Dr. Knox 
wrote the Latin language with great purity and ele- 
gance, both in prose and verse. He died Sept 6, 1 821 . 

KNOXVTLLE, a town. United SUtes, Tennessee, 
capital of Knox county, on a height above the right 
bank of the Holston, at the junction of the East 
Ten nessee and Georgia and the East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railways, 160 miles E.8.K. Nashville. It is 
the chief commercial place of East Tennessee, and is 
rapidly increasing in size and importance. It cc»u- 
tains a university, several academies, the state asylum 
for the deaf and dumb, glass-works, and a large car- 
factory. Popubition (1880), 9693, or including the 
closely connected suburbs, 15,450. 

KNUTSFORD, a market-town, England, county 
of Chester, 23 miles n.b. by k. of Chester. In general 
appearance the town has improved of late years. The 
ancient parish church has been repaired and modern- 
ized, and St. Cross parish chureh rebuilt. A good 
market-hall has recently been erected. Other public 
buildings are several Dissenting chapels, a free gram- 
mar and other schools, &c. Pop. 4305. 

KOALA {Pkascolarctoi cinerevs). The koala^ a 
marsupial mammal, allied to the kangaroos, &c., is 
confined to the Australian province, where it is 
known aa the native * sloth,' native ' boar,' or native 
* monkey.' Another species besides the P, cinereus 
is known, but the koala is the only one regarding 
which we have any definite information. It is 
dkielly found in New South Wales, and is adapted 
for an arboreal existence. The body is about 2 feet 
long, the fur being of a slate-gray colour, and Uie 
ears tufted with long hairs. The tail is quite abor- 
tive, but the want of this i^pendage — so useful when 
of prehensile kind to arboreal animals — is compen- 
sated for by the possession of strong curved claws, 
which assist the koala in its climbing movements. 
The feet are further fitted for grasping objects, and 
the disposition of the toes or digits assists in render- 
ing the feet admirably adapted for climbing. Thus 
the great toes of the hind feet, as in most monkeys, 
can be opposed to the other digits, so that objects 
may be seized between them; and in the fore-limb 
the thumb or poUex and fore or index finger can 
together be opposed to the other fingers. The koala 
feeds on the leaves and soft parts of trees, but appears 
occasionally to burrow in searoh of roots. The young, 
like those of most marsupials, are carried in the 
characteristic pouch, but when sufficiently grown 
they are carried upon the shoulder of the mother. 
The koala is included in the carpophagous or fruit- 
eating section of the Marsupialia, and is regarded as 
being structurally intermediate between the kangaroos 
aud phalangers. 



KOBOLD, a species of elf in the popular super- 
stition of (rermany. It corresponds to the English 
poUtn. The kobold is connected with a house or a 
family, and appears in bodily shape. Though inclined 
to mischievous tearing, they do on the whole more 
good than evil to men, except when irritated. In 
the mines they are thought to appear, sometimes in 
the shape of a blue flame, sometimes in that of a 
dwarfish child, and to indicate rich veins. They do 
the miners mischief when disturbed by them. 

KOCK, Charu»-Paul de, novelist, was bom at 
Passy 21st May, 1794. He was the son of a Dutch 
banker who had established himself at Passy during 
the revolution, and who died on the scaffold with the 
H^bertists. He was bom some months after the 
execution of his father, and was always, in the 
phraseology of the French republicans, a j-AK-tioa- 
naire enrayi, although his writings contain little of 
politics. At the age of fifteen he was placed by his 
mother in the banldng-house of Scherer and Fin- 
guerlin. Here he composed his first novel, L' Enfant 
de ma femme, the title of which so shocked his em- 
ployers that they begged him to offer his services 
elsewhere. He went instead to seek a publisher, in 
which he was successful, and his reputation was soon 
established by such works as Georgette (1820); Gus- 
tavo, on le Mauvais Sujet (1821); Mon Voisin Ray- 
mond (1822). The last is regarded as the typiohl 
romance of its kind. Indeed it is said that in all his 
novels Paul de Kock introduces the same charactere 
and incidents, varying only the plot and accessory 
details, so that a French critic (Jouvin) asks, * Ought 
we to say the romance or the romances of Paul de 
Kock ! ' To render these uniform types and incidents 
always fresh and amusing is the merit that has been 
claimed for Paul de Kock. His scene is cast in the 
lower ranks of middle-class life. His narrative is 
a constant succession of stirring incidents without 
catastrophe. The incidents are always gay and 
lively, frequently somewhat gross, but scarcely to 
the extent of indecency. At least it is pled that if 
his narrative is somewhat scantily clad in morality, 
his denouement is always irreproachable. Some of his 
romances also, as Andr^ le Savoyard and Georgette 
sans Cravatte, have a simple and touching interest 
without being indebted to sensational incidents. The 
worst feature of Paul de Kock's works is his style, 
which is barely presentable, a fault evidently due to 
deficiency of education. I'his accounts for his popu- 
larity being greater abroad than at home, as the 
defects of style disappear in translation. In Italy 
and Spain even the novels cf other writers are attri- 
buted to Paul de Kock in order to make them sell. 
Paul de Kock lived in Paris in the Boulevard Saint 
Martin during the last forty years of bis life, and 
continued to write to the last. He died 29th August, 
1871. Besides his novels, which are too numerous 
to mention, he wrote some dramas, chiefly taken 
from them. A collection of bis works was published 
in six vols. 4to, illustrated, in 1849-52. 

KOH-I-NOOR. See Diamond. 

KOHL-RABI {Brassica oleracta fatdo-rapa) is a 
cultivated variety of the cabbage, distinguished by a 
swelling at the neck of the root, which is eaten, and 
when gathered before it is quite ripe has an excellent 
flavour. It is used for feeding cows, for which it is 
superior to turnip, as it does not give so pronounced 
a flavour to the milk. Its cultivation is not much 
attended to in England except in the south. 

KOLA, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Archangel, on the Kola, near its mouth in the Bay 
of Kola, derives its chief importance from being the 
best and indeed the only safe harbour on a long 
stretch of the Lapland coast, rendering it the ususi 
resort of the Russian vessels engaged in the northern 
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fishing trade, in connection with which the inhabi- 
tants find their chief employment Pop, 743. 

KOLA NUTS. See Cola. 

ICO LAP UR, a native state, India, between lat. 
15" 68' and IT** 17' N.; Ion. 73' 47' and 74** 46' e.; 
area, 2778 miles. It slopes from the culminatinjj 
ridge of the Western Gbdts, forming its west boun- 
dary towards the eastern plains, which have still on 
its east frontier an elevation of 1500 to 1800 feet. 
In the west some summits of the Gh^ts within its 
limits rise from 3000 to 4000 feet. The drainage 
is by the Kistna directly, and through its tributary 
Wuma and numerous mountain torrents. The soil, 
composed for the most part of disintegrated trap 
rocks and laterite, is very fertile. The rulers of 
Kolapur trace their desceut from Sivajee, the cele- 
brated founder of the Mahratta Empire. Pop. 
(1881), 800,267. 

KOLLIN (properly Neu-Kolin\ a town, Bohemia, 
35 miles east by south of Prague, picturesquely situ- 
ated on an elevated rock on the left bank of the 
Elbe, and crossed by the railway from Prague to 
Vienna. It is surrounded by a wall, and is well 
built ; has a town-hall and several churches, and a 
botanic garden. It has manufactures of cotton and 
of potash, and a trade in gems, particularly corneli- 
ans, garnets, and topazes, which are found in the 
neighbourhood. Frederick the Great was defeated 
here by Marshal Daun, 18th June, 1757. Pop. 
(1880), 11,332. 

KOLOMEA, a town, Austria, Galicia, 108 miles 
8.8.E. Lemberg, capital of the circle, on the right 
bank of the Pruth, with a Koman Catholic church, 
a high school, and a trade in cattle. Pop. 22,867. 

KOLOMNA, a town, Russia, in the government 
of and 60 miles south-east of Moscow, on the Kolo- 
menka» a small affluent of the Moskwa, on a height. 
It is surrounded by brick walls of great height ami 
thickness, and flanked with towers ; is divided into 
two parts by the river, and tolerably well built, 
though most of the houses are only of wood. It is 
the see of a bishop, and the seat of several public 
offices, and has a cathedral, a monastery, a nunnery, 
a diocesan seminary, a superior school, manufactures 
of woollen, cotton, linen, ^c, and an important tnu^e 
in cattle, salt provisions, fish, hemp, hemp-oil, and 
hides. Pop. 18,808. 

KOLYMA, a river, Siberia, in the government of 
Irkutsk, which rises in lat 61° 30' N.; Ion. 146" E., 
in the mountains of Stanovoi-Krebet After a course 
mainly N.N.k. it falls into the Polar Sea in lat. 69" 
40' N. The first 300 miles it is very rapid, but sub- 
sequently, as it widens, it becomes more tranquil. 
The right bank consists generally of steep bluff rocks 
of slate. The left bank is more flat, the whole coun- 
try lowering gradually towards the sea till it becomes 
one enormous tundra or level moss. The chief tri- 
butaries are the Greater and Lesser Aniuj aud the 
Omolon, which join the left bank not far from the 
sea. Afterwards the river divides into two, and 
subsequently into three branches, forming the em- 
bouchure, which is about 60 miles across. Tiie 
Kolyma has suliicient depth for any vessel, but the 
navigation, especially at the entrance, is rendered 
dangerous by shifting sand-banks. 

KOMOIIN, the capital of the county of Komorn, 
in Hungary, at the confluence of the Danube aud 
Waag, with some manufactures and a considerable 
trade. Tliere is here a fortress which is rendered 
almost impregnable by nature and art Komorn was 
fortified by Matthias Corvinus in 1472, and again by 
Ferdinand L in 1543. It was repeatedly besieged 
in the earlier European wars. It was un8ucce8.**fully 
attempte«l by Napoleon in 1809. Dtiring the Hun- 
garian insurrection of 1848-49 it was besieged by 



the Austrians in October, 1848, and surrendered to 
them 28th September, 1849. Pop. (1880), 13,108. 

KONIA, or KoNiEH (ancient /contuw), a town, 
Asiatic Turkey, pashalic of Karamania^ in the centn» 
of an extensive plain. With its Saracenic walls, 
flanked with towers 30 feet high, and from 2 to 3 miles 
in circuit, its appearance at a distance is very im- 
posing, but its interior is a scene of desolation and 
ruin. The only inhabited portion is the centre, where 
the bazaars are situated. The most remarkable 
buildings are the ancient mosque Injemi Minareb 
Djami, adorned with exquisite tracery, fretwork, 
and mouldings; several handsome modem mosques, 
covered with glazed tiles and bricks of various hues, 
chiefly red and blue; and the old Turkish prison, 
with ruined towers, battlements, and keep, resem- 
bling a Grothic castle. The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in making carpets, and in preparing leather, 
cotton, wool, and hides. Pop. above 40,000. 

KONIGGRATZ, a town, Bohemia, capital of drele 
of same name, on the left bank of the Elbe, at the 
confluence of the Adler, 64 miles K.N.E. of Prague. 
It consists of the town proper and three suburbs, and 
is a place of great strength, being not only regulariy 
fortified, but possessed of means of laying the sur- 
rounding country under water. It is the tee of a 
bishop, and the seat of several important courts and 
public oflSces; contains an ancient cathedral, an epis- 
copal palace, town-house, diocesan, seminary, with a 
library; a gymnasium, theatre, infirmary, hospital*, 
and barracks; and has manufactures of woollens, and 
several mills. The battle of Sadowa was fought in 
the vicinity on July 3. 1866. Pop. (1880), 8166. 

KONIGINHOF, a town, Bohemia, circle and 14 
miles N.N.w. of Koniggratz, on the Elbe; with a 
church, manufactures of woollen and linen cloth, and 
a tannery. Pop. (1880), 6813. 

KONIGSBERG, a seaport town of Prussia, capital 
of the province of Prussia and of the government of the 
same name, on the Pregel, about 4 miles above whers 
it enters the north-east extremity of the Frisches- 
Haff. It was once the Prussian capital and the resi- 
dence of the electors of Brandenburg, and still ranks 
as the fourth city in the Prussian dominions. It is 
surrounded by walls and ramparts and detached forts. 
It consists of the town proper and of four suburbs. 
The former is divided into three parts— the AtUUuU^ 
or Old Town, situated on the west; Ldbenicht on the 
east, and Knciphof, situated on an island formed by 
the Pregel, which, before entering the town from the 
east, divides into two arms; the houses here being 
founded on piles, as at Venice and Amsterdam. The 
wall around the town and suburbs is 9 miles i t 
extent. The Altstadt and Lobenicht are well situ- 
ated on an elevated and rugged piece of ground. It 
is irregularly built, and in the old town the lower 
stories of the houses project like terraces, with flights 
of steps guarded by brass railings. The principal 
public buildings are the cathedral, an ancient and 
interesting Gothic structure, situated on the Kncip- 
hof ; the Habunjer Kirche, a very conspicuous and 
handsome church; the Schloss, or palace, a large 
ugly building, now converted into a government 
house, but historically interesting as the residence 
of the grand-masters of the Teutonic order; the 
Schlosskirclie, occupying a wing of the palace, an<l 
remarkable as the spot where Frederick, elector of 
Brandenburg, placed the crown on his own h«a«l 
when he became king of Prussia ; the old citadel <«f 
Fredericksburg; the university, founded in 1554 by 
the Margrave Albert, and hence called the Albertine, 
attended by nearly 500 students, and having con- 
nected with it a library of 220,000 vols., a soological 
museum, and other valuable collections ; an obser- 
vatory which the labours of Bessol have rendered 
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famooa, and a botanical garden, a gymnasium, an eccle- 
nastical aeminary, and varioos other superior schools; 
two town-houses, a handsome exchange, a theatre, a 
lunatic asylum, an infirmary, and several hospitals 
and benevolent endowments. The manufactures are 
various, and include machinery, woollen, silk, and 
mixed silk goods, leather, sail-cloth, copper, steel, 
and ironware, needles, earthen and stone ware, 
liquenn, and artificial mineral waters. There are also 
ffugar and silver refineries, breweries and distilleries, 
and ship-building yards. Owing to a bar across the 
mouth of the I^gel the larger vessels bound for 
Konigsberg land at Pillau, which is accordingly con- 
sidered its port. The principal exports are grain, flax, 
hemp, oil-cAke, bones, timber, &c; the principal im- 
\<frU are colcmial produce, iron, coal, cotton, cotton- 
Cwiat, wine, spirits, and unrefined sugar. Konigs- 
berg is the seat of many important provincial courts 
and public otficea. It was founded in 1255. In 1865 
it became a member of the Hanse League; was the 
residence of the grand-master of the Teutonic knights 
from 1457-1528; in 1626 was surrounded with 
waUs; in 1657 it received a strong additional defence 
in the citadel of Fredericksburg, though the object 
uf the max*grave who built it is said not to have been 
to much to defend the town as to overawe its citi- 
tens. It suffered much during the Seven Years* 
war by the occupation of the Bussians from 1758 to 
1764, and much more severely from the French, who 
entered it in 1807, after the battle of Friedland^ and 
laid it under heavy contributions. It was visited by 
cholera in the summer of 1871. Pop. (1880), 140,909. 

KONIGSBEBG, a town of Prussia, province of 
Brandenburg; 41 miles north of Frankfort on the 
Oder, at the confluence of the Zerbst with the 
Roricke. It is walled, has several courts and public 
offices, two churches, a court-house, gymnasium, and 
bospital; manufactures of woollen and linen doth, 
hats, and hosiery; a distilleir, and a trade in cattle. 
Pop. 0880), 6568. 

KONIGSHCTTE, a town of Prussia, province of 
Silesia, 40 miles E.S.B. of Oppeln. The mhabitants 
are chiefly employed in minmg, coal and iron being 
raised in large quantities, and also zina There are 
a number of blast, cupola, and puddling furnaces, 
ndling mills, kc^ and the making of pig-iron, heavy 
castings, rails, and bar-iron is extensively carried on. 
The government coal mine of Konigsgrube employs 
about 3000 workers. In 1864 Konigshtttte was only 
a village with 1164 inhabitants. The town was con- 
stituted in 1869 by the addition of surrounding dis- 
tricts Pop. in (1880), 27,522. 

KONIGSTEIN, a celebrated fortress on the Elbe, 
in the Kingdom of Saxony, in the circle of Dresden, 
and 17 miles south-east of the town of Dresden, not 
far from the frontier of Bohemia. It is situated on a 
mountain rising to the height of about 800 feet above 
the river, and enjoys the reputation of being almost 
the only European fortress which has never yet been 
taken. It is surrounded by a plateau several acres 
in extent, on which grain and forage can be raised 
for the maintenance of ^a besieged garrison. It is 
also provided with a well of excellent water, having 
a depth, according to some accounts, of upwards of 
1000 feet At the close of the Austro-Prussian war 
of 1866, Saxony, having sided with Austria, was 
compelled to allow this fortress to be occupied by a 
Prussian garrison^ but after the Peace of 1871 the 
^nasian garrison was withdrawn, although the com- 
mander of the fortress, as of all other fortresses in 
the German Empire, is still appointed by the emperor. 
The Lilienstein is opposite. Pop. (including a smidl 
town at the base), 3788. 

KONIGSWART, a town in Austria, in the Elng^ 
dom of Boh e mia, and the circle of l^r, 4^ miles 



north-westof Marienbad. It has threeraineral springs, 
one of which is chalybeate, and is used for dnnking 
and bathing. The place is chiefly celebrated, how- 
ever, for its palace, belonging to Prince Mettemich. 
ITie old castle was destroyed by the Swedes during 
the Thirty Years* war, and the site was afterwards 
bought by the imperial general Count Mettemich, 
who erected at the foot of the hill on which the ruins 
of the old castle stand a palace in the Italian style, 
which is surrounded with a park, and contains, in 
addition to a considerable library, rich collections 
of objects of nature and art, arms, antiquities, coins, 
&c., the bones of a nimiber of saints, on account of 
which frequent pilgrimages are made to the place. 
These saintly relics are preserved in the altar of a 
richly -ornamented chapel attached to the palace. 
The altar, a present from Pope Gregory XVI., is 
hewn out of a single block of marble, and inlaid with 
the blue marble of which the pillars of St. Paul's 
church at Rome were made, but which has gradually 
disappeared since the total destruction of that building 
by iire. In the park there is an obelisk, erected in 
memory of the Emperor Francis L Pop. 2112. 

KONRAD. See Conkad. 

KOODOO {Strepticeros Koodoo), a genus of ante- 
lopes foimd in North, South, and West Africa, and 
thus possessing a wide dbtribution over that con- 
tinent It is chiefly recognized by the beautifully 
regular spiral form of the horns, which in- the adult 
are said to form so true a spiral, that a straight spear 
may be sent down through the whorls so as to touch 
the forehead of the animal. The males alone posset^^s 
horns. The body is about 4 feet in length, and the 
height of the shoulder is about 3 feet, llie body 
colour is a brownish -gray, striped across with white 
bars, which average from seven to nine in number, and 
extend from the back to the belly. The under sur- 
face of the body and the inside of the legs are white. 
A white mark of a V-shape is found on the forehead. 
The koodoo lives on grass and the soft leaves and 
other parts of trees. It is most active in the early 
morning and twiHght, and is found solitary or in 
pairs. 

KOOEAS, or KuKA8,.a sect of fanatical Hindus in 
the Panjab, which originated after the annexation of 
that territory to Britidi India (1849) in consequence 
of jealousy of the equal political rights which were 
granted to the Mohammedans of that region under 
British rule. They are a body of reformers of ex- 
treme views, and are hence regarded with as much 
hostility by orthodox Sikhs as they are by the Mo- 
hammedans, whose rights they are anxious to invade. 
The chief right conceded to the Mohammedans by the 
British government of India and objected to by the 
Kookas is that of killing cows, which are regarded as 
sacred animals in the Sikh religion; and it was mainly 
this practice that led to the consolidation of the most 
violent and fanatical adherents of the Sikh religion 
into a dbtinct sect. The first Gum or head of the 
sect was Baluk Ham, who belonged to a place near 
Attock, at the junction of the Cabul and the InduF. 
Baluk died about 1860, leaving the sect of the Kookas 
still weak in numbers and of little consequence; but 
under his successor, Bam Singh, a man of energy 
and of a combative spirit, a native of the Ludhiana 
district of Amballah. their numbers increased very 
lai^ly, so as to reach probably at least 50,000, and 
according to their own account 800,000. Ludhiana 
became under Ram Singh the head-quarters of the 
sect, to which the leader gave a secret organization ex- 
tending over the other districts of the Panjab, which 
were dividod into sections under the care of soubahs, 
all of whom were again immediately subject to Ram 
Singh himself. In 1867 and in 1871 the proceedings 
of this sect were such as to call for the active inter* 
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ference of the ji^vemment. On the first occasion 
the danger wa» due to Ram Singh claiming the right 
to visit the sacred shrines of the Sikhs, uhich were 
only open to orthodox followers of that religion. 
Ram Singh led 10,000 of his followers to one of 
these shrines. A few constables had to be sent to 
meet them, but a conflict was happily avoided. In 
1871 affairs did not take so fortunate a turn. The 
Kookas were in that year incited by their leader to 
attack and massacre the Mohammedan butchers who 
killed cows in different parts of the Panjab. They 
were, however, quickly suppressed by the British 
government. In an engagement in January, 1S72, 
many of them were captured, and a number of the 
captives executed. Soon after the leader, Ram Singh, 
was apprehended and deported. 

KOORIA MOORIA ISLANDS, a group of 
islands at the entrance of a bay of the same name on 
the south-eastern coast of Arabia. ITiey are five in 
number. The largest of them is called Hellaniyah, 
and is the only one that is inhabited. The islands 
now belong to Britain, having been purchased to form 
a coaling station. There was a considerable deposit 
of guano on the largest island; but it was not of very 
good quality, and is now exhausted. 

KORAN {Al-Kordn, that is the Koran, which 
means originally * the reading, or that which is to be 
read ; ' also called Forkan, salvation ; also al Moahafy the 
volume; al Kitah^ the book; al Dhih% the recollec- 
tion or reminder) is the religious code of the Moham- 
medans, written in Arabic by Mohammed. In size 
it is about equal to the New Testament. It is 
divided into 114 surafis or chapters, each of which 
begins with the phrase * In the name of God.' Many 
of them have strange inscriptions, such as Congealed 
Blood, the Fig, the Star, the Towers, the Quaking 
Earth, &c. These surahs are again divided into af/atks. 
Another division is into thirty ajza and sixty ahzdl. 
The parts, originally thrown together miscellaneously 
into a box after they were written, were collected into 
a volume without any attempt at arrangement soon 
after Mohanuned's death, at the command of Moham- 
med's father-in-law and successor Abu Bekr, by Zaid 
Ibn Th&bit This form of the Koran contains all the 
various readings that had crept into the text, and in 
order to remove these Caliph Othman caused a new 
copy to be made from the original fragments in the 
thirtieth year of the Hejra (652 a.I).), and then 
ordered all the old copies to be destroyed. According 
to the Mohammedan doctrine, it was written from the 
beginning in golden rays on a gigantic tablet in 
heaven, and was communicated to the prophet on 
the night of Al-Khadr, in the sacred month of Rha- 
ma<lfln by the angel Gabriel precisely as it stands, 
verse for verse, chapter for chapter, written upon 
parchment made of the skin of the ram which Abra- 
ham sacrificed in the room of his son Isaac. The 
vr>lume was ornamented with precious stones, gold, 
and silver, from Paradise. According to other tradi- 
tions Mohammed is said to have drawn up the Koran 
with the assistance of a Persian Jew, Rabbi Warada 
Ibn Nawsal, and a Ncstorian monk, the abbot of the 
c<mvent of Addol Kaisi, at Bosra, in Syria; but 
nothing certain is known resjiecting these two persons, 
though it appears beyond a doubt, less from the 
author s doctrines than from the expressions (such as 
Gan Eden, the term he uses for Paradise; Gehinnom, 
et^uivalent to the Hebrew (Jthenna, the name he uses 
for hell; Sabbath, the word he adopted for the day 
of rest, and so forth), his tales, and his mention- 
ing several prophets, &c., that he was act^uainted 
with the religions of the Jews and Christixins. His 
knowledge appears to have been derived, however, 
more from oral intercourse with adherents of these 
ere mIs than from an extensive acquaintance with their 



sacred books. Of the sacred writings of the Jew* ha 
cites only the Pentateuch and the Psalms. In the 
twenty-first chapter he represents the Almighty ■• 
saying, ' I have promised in the books of Moses and in 
the Psalms that my virtuous servants on earth ehaU 
have the earth for their inheritance.* Of the New 
Testament he cites nothing whatever. Not only was 
he acquainted with the religious systems of the Jews 
and Christians, but also with those of the Sabsaas 
and Magians, from all of which he seems to haro 
drawn materials which he incorporated into a system, 
after the idea of establishing a religion in hb ooontry, 
where numberless sects of Pagans, Jews, ChristiaiHi, 
Sabseans, and Magians existed, had risen in his mind. 
He lived, as is well known, much in solitude, where 
he doubtless meditated on his doctrine, and the great 
mission which he thought himself adled upon to 
accomplish. He does not reject the doctrines of any 
sect, but takes from alL He asserts that he wishes 
to restore the true faith to its purity. The unity of 
God is his fundamental doctrine, which is cleariy laid 
down in the symbol of the Moslem — ' God is God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet' The unity of God 
is the very aim of his mission, and according to him 
had been the essence and the bisis of all true religion, 
with which ceremonies and customs were only acci- 
dentally connected. Thus he says in the eleventh 
chapter of the Koran, * We make no difference be- 
tween that which God has taught us and that which 
Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, the twelve tribes, Moeea, 
and Jesus have learned from the Lord. We believe 
in God, and are Moslem.' And in the fourth chapter 
it is said, * God commands thee to receive the religion 
which he prescribed to Noah, which he has revealed 
unto thee, and which he imparted to Abraham, Moees, 
and Jesus.' To Christ he assigns a place in the 
seventh or highest heaven, in the inunediate presence 
of God. Besides the fundamental doctrine of the 
unity of God, the Koran establishes several other 
articles of faith. Thus, in chapters four, six, seven, 
and forty-eight, the doctrine of good and bad angels 
is set forth, which was general with the Arabians 
before Mohammed. Mohammed returns most fre- 
quently to the doctrine of the resurrection and the 
last judgment. The way in which he endeavours to 
set it forth has much similarity with that of St PaaL 
He even borrows expressions from the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures when he speaks of the last judg- 
ment In chapter forty-three it is said, * When the 
trumpet sounds the second time they shall rise quickly 
from the graves to appear before God;' and further, 
* A sound of the trumpet of judgment will assemble 
all men before my throne, and every one shall there 
receive the reward of his deeds.' In regard to the 
form of the last judgment Mohammed followed the 
doctrines of the Jews and Magians; for instance, the 
passage of the narrow bridge Al-Sirat, the book in 
which all the actions of men are set down, and the 
scale in which they are weighed. Mohammed's 
paradise, too, is quite Jewish and Magian. Another 
dogma is set forUi in the Koran, yet not explicitly, 
that of the unchangeable decrees of Grod. Mohamm^ 
used the doctrine of predestination with great success 
to infuse into his adherents undaunted courage, which 
elevated them above all perils. Probably he adopted 
in this case views already widely spread. With the 
I Sabieans the belief in predestination was firmly 
I established, and founded on the unchangeable course 
of the stars, and their influence upon the life and 
' actions of men and the course of events. With the 
Magians this doctrine followed from their system of 
the good and evil principles, and proliably it had 
) passed from both to the Arabians, in regard to reli- 
I gious exercises, too, Mohammed adopted such as he 
I tound, giving more universality and precision to those 
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whidi were Tague. The Kotoii prescribes prayer, 
fasting, alma, and the pilgrimage to Mecca, llie 
first iuclades everything relating to the purifications 
and ablutions by which the faithful prepares himself 
for prayer. Mohammed considered this exercise of 
the greatest importance. When the Tayesites sent 
an embassy to the prophet to request him to absolve 
them from the troublesome observance of this exercise 
hia answer was, * Beligion is nothing without prayer.' 
In another passage he calls prayer the ' key to para- 
dise.' He surps^sed the severity of the rabbis, and 
prescribed prayer five times a day with the face 
tomed towards Mecca. Turning the face during 
prayer towards a certain point is a common 'bustom 
with the orientals. It was paurticularly so with the Jews, 
Sabeeans, and Magions, who call the point to which 
they tutn k<bla. In the beginning Mohammed adopted 
the same kcbla with the Jews, that is, the city of 
Jerusalem. In the second year he changed the keUa 
to Mecca. To give alms was always a particular trait 
<^ the Arabians, but Mohanmied made it obligatory. 
The pilgrimage or something similar had existed with 
most sects before him. In respect to the civil laws 
relating to pc4ygamy, divorce, inheritance, &c., Mo- 
hamm^ follow^ step for step the laws of Moses 
and the dedaions of the rabbis, only adapting them 
to the customs and prejudices of his countrymen. 
Excepting the worship of idols, which was positively 
^painst his fundamental doctrines, he attacks few old 
customs; and though he prohibits the use of inebriat- 
ing liquors, and requires fasting, yet he says, * God 
int^ided that his religion should be easy, else, as he 
well knew, you would only become hypocrites' — a 
sentiment probably caused by the state of the Christian 
and Jewish sects with which he was acquainted. The 
Koran is written in prose, but the different parts of 
a sent^ice end in rhymes. Am the work was written 
at different times, in different moods, and on different 
occasions, there is naturally great diversity in the 
style of different passages. While the earliest pas- 
sages are frequently characterized by outbursts of 
a wild, unbridled fancy, such as in some measure 
to justify the sneers which the people of Mecca cast 
upon Mohammed as a poet, prophet, and possessed 
person, the later passages exhibit greater calmness 
and a more subdu^ imagination. The most elevated 
portions are those whi<£ speak of the greatness of 
God, and those which describe the scenes of the last 
judgment, the pleasures of paradise, and the pains of 
hell, although the latter especially are often offensive 
to a European taste owing to the excess of hyi>erbole. 
The language of the Koran is considered the purest 
Arabic, and contains such charms of style and poetic 
beauties that it remains inimitable. Its moral precepts 
are pure. A man who should observe them strictly 
would lead a virtuous life. It inculcates obedience 
to God, charity, mildness, abstiaenoe from spirituous 
liquors, and toleration, and ascribes particular merit 
to death in the cause of religion. * From the Atlantic 
to the Ganges,' says Gibbon, ' the Koran is acknow- 
ledged as the fundamental code, not only of theology, 
bat of civil and criminal jurisprudence; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of man- 
kind are guarded by the infallible and immutable 
sanction of the will of GU>d.' The divinity and 
authority of the Koran were contested, as early as 
740 A-D., under the caliphate of Hescham by Djeab 
Ibn Dirhem. This heresy was checked by the execu- 
tion of its author, but it reappeared about seventy 
years later, and was finally subdued only when 
Harun IL, in 842, prohibited the nature of the Koran 
from being discussed. The Koran is now regarded 
with great reverence in Mohammedan countries. 
It is daily read once through in the mosques of the 
sultan and the adjoining chapels. Mohammedans 
Vol. VllL 



never touch it without previous purification, and 
never carry it below the girdle. Texts taken from 
it are frequently written on doors, walls of rooms, 
banners, &c. The commentaries upon it are exceed- 
ingly numerous. The library of Tripob*, in Syria, is 
said to have contained no less than 20,000. The most 
celebrated are those of Samachshari (belonging to the 
sixth century of the Hejra), Beidhavi (eighth century), 
Mahalli (ninth century), and Soyuti (ninth century). 
That of Beidhavi was edited by Fleischer and published 
at Leipzig in two vols. (1844-48). The Koran is said 
to have been printed in the Arabic text about the 
year 1630 by Paganini of Venice, but no copy of this 
edition, if there ever was such, has come down to us. 
The whole impression is said to have been destroyed 
at the command of the pope. The earliest edition of 
the Koran at present known is by Abr. Hinkelmann 
(Hamburg, 1694, 4to); another, with a good Latin 
translation by Maraod (Padua, 1698, fol.); a fine 
edition, now very rare, was published by order of 
Catharine II. by MoUah Usman Ismael (Petersburg, 
1787, small folio; new edition, 1790 and 1793; re- 
printed, Kasan, 1809, foL); another edition appeared 
at Kasan in large 4to in 1803, and several have been 
published at Calcutta, Teheran, and other places in 
India and Persia, with Indian and Persian transla- 
tions and commentaries, but these last editions are 
of small critical value. Another European edition, 
prepared by Fliigel, was published at Leipzig (third 
edition, 1858). !^ides the Latin translation already 
mentioned, by Maracci, the chief translations of the 
Koran are those of Sale (1734) and Rodwell (18C2) 
into English, of Wahl (Halle, 1828) and XJUmann 
(fifth edition, Bielefeld, 1865) into German, and 
Kasimirsld (Paria, 1840) into French. A translation 
into Italian, published at Venice in 1547, is necessarily 
inexact, having been made from a bad Latin version 
by Kobertus Ketenensis. A rocabtUarium or concor- 
dance of the Koran was published by Willimet and 
Foorkan (Calcutta, 1811, 4 to), and another work of 
the same nature by Fliigel at Leipzig in 1842. On 
the subject of the Koran consult besides Weil's 
Historisch-kritioche Einleitung in den Koran (Biele- 
feld, 1844), Muir's Life of Mohammed and History 
of Islam to the Era of the Hegira (London, 1858), and 
Noldeke's Greschichte des Korans (Gottingen, 1863). 
KORDOFAN, a country in East Africa, between 
lat. 12" 30' and 16° 30' v.; Ion. 29' 20' and 31" 80' E.; 
and bounded west by Senaar, and east by the country 
of Beni Fezarah tribes, separating it from Barfur. 
The surface is generally flat and the soil naturally 
fertile. In the dry season vegetation appears almost 
extinct, but with the rainy season springs up as if by 
magic, clothing the ground with flowers and filling 
the air with balBamic odours. The climate in the 
wet season, lasting from June to October, is ex- 
tremely unhealthy; in the dry season, though healthy, 
is intolerably hot; at this time frightful hurricanes 
occur. The principal articles of export are gum, 
hides, and senna leaves, all monopolized by the 
government as most lucrative; ivory, cattle, tama- 
rinds, ostrich eggs and feathers, gold, salt, slaves, &c.; 
the imports spices, sugar, coffee, sulphur, rice, soap, 
cotton and linen cloth, &c. Cultivation is almost 
wholly confined to duchn, a species of grain resem- 
bling millet, but with a stalk 7 or 8 feet high. The 
inhabitants consist of negroes, considered aborigines; 
Arabs, and emigrants hom Dongola, the last of 
whom are the most opulent section of the popula- 
tion. They are now subject to the Viceroy of Egypt, 
the country having been subdued by Mehemet Ali. 
It forms one of the six governments established by 
Egypt under the general denomination of Belad-el- 
Soudan (country of the blacks). Pop. estimated at 
400,000. 
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KORNER, Theodor, a German poet, particularly 
celebrated for the spirited poems which he composed 
in the campaign of 1813 against Napoleon, in which 
he fell. He was bom at Dresden September 23, 
1791 . His father often received Schiller and Goethe 
in his house at Dresden. Komer first studied min- 
ing at Freiburg. In 1810 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, where his ardent temperament led 
him into acts of imprudence, which obliged him to 
leave Leipzig. He went to Vienna, where he brought 
out several short dramatic pieces (Der grttne Do- 
mino, Die Braut, Die Gouvemante, &c.), composed 
in the best comic vein, besides some longer dramas 
of a more serious character, the most celebrated of 
which is the tragedy of Zriny. In 1813, when all 
Germany took up arms against Napoleon, Komer 
pcrved in the corps of Ltitzow, a Prussian officer. 
In the battle of Kitzen he was severely wounded in 
the head, but recovered during the armistice, on the 
expiration of which he again took the field. On the 
l!Gth of August, 1818, he was fatally woimded in a 
trifling skirmish which was fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Gadebusch, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. An 
hour before he had finished his famous song, the 
Address to his Sword, and read it to his comrades. 
An iron monument shows the place where he rests 
under an oak-tree, near the village of Wiibbelin, in 
Mecklenburg. His father published thirty -two of 
his war -songs under the title Leier und Schwert 
— Lyre and Sword (Berlin, tenth edition, 1863). 
Many of these poems have been set to music by 
Weber, and, taken as a whole, they are unique. 
They have all become national in Germany. Kor- 
ner's father also published his other works. 

KOrOS, Nagy, a market town in Hungary, in 
the comitat of Pesth, and 47 miles south-cast of the 
town of Pesth, in a fertile but somewhat marshy 
district. It contains a number of handsome build- 
ings; and has a considerable trade in wool and cattle. 
Pop. (1880), 22,769. 

KOSCIUSKO, I'haddeus, the last generalissimo 
of the l^epublic of Poland, one of the noblest men of 
his time, was bom in Lithuania of an ancient and 
noble though not a wealthy family in 1746, and died 
at Soleure (Solothum), October 15, 1817. He was 
educated in the military school at Warsaw, and was 
afterwards sent at the expense of the state in the 
capacity of sub-lieutenant to complete his studies in 
France. On his return to Poland he became tutor 
to the daughter of Gosnovski, marshal of Lithuania, 
but having conceived a passion for his pupil, and 
lieing disappointed in his suit, he quitted his native 
country and betook himself to America (1777), where 
the English colonies were then engaged in the war 
of independence. Being an ardent lover of freedom 
he offered his assistance to the rebels, and having 
attracted by his courage the notice of Washington 
was appointed by him engineer, with the rank of 
colonel, and afterwards general of brigade. He did 
not return to Europe till three years after the conclu- 
sion of the Peace of 1783. For some years after his 
return he lived in retirement. On the occasion of 
the reorganization of the Polish army in 1789 he was 
appointed major-general, and having declared for the 
constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, he fought in the 
war which soon after broke out under Prince Jos. 
Poniatovski with the rank of lieutenant-general. 
At Dubienka, in July, 1792, he laid the foundation 
of his military fame by his obstinate defence of his 
carap during five days against a Russian force four 
times as numerous as his own. When Stanislaus 
Au'^istus in 1793 agreed to the second partition of 
Poland Kosciusko withdrew from the army and 
retired to Leipzig. At this time the legislative 
assembly in France conferred on him the title of 



French citizen. When a new insurrection broke ont 
in Poland for the purpose of delivering the ooontry 
from the Bussians in 1794 Kosciusko was recalled 
and made conmoander-in-chief of the insurgent anny. 
He defeated the Bussians at Baclavioe, near Cracow, 
but at the battle of Maciejovice his army was de- 
feated and be himself wounded and taken prisoner. 
He remained in captivity for two years, but wm 
liberated on the accession of Paul L of Russia in 
1796. He then proceeded to England, and thence 
to America. In 1798 he returned to Europe on a 
mission from the American Congress to France, and 
contributed to bring about an understanding between 
the latter country and the United Statea. He lived 
in privacy either at Paris or in a country house near 
Fontainebleau till 1814. For a short period in that 
year he resided at Vienna during the session of the 
congress held there. On the 9th of April, 1814, he 
addressed a petition to Alexander I., emperor of 
Bussia, requesting him to grant an amnesty to all 
expatriated Poles, to accept the title of King of 
Poland, and to give that country a free constitution 
similar to that of England, but the petition remained 
without effect In 1815 he travelled over Italy in 
company with Lord Stewart, and then settled at 
Soleure in Switzerland, where he continued to live in 
quiet retirement. In April, 1817, he issued from 
here a letter of emancipation to the serfs on Ins 
estate of Siechnovice in Poland. His death was 
occasioned by his horse falling over a precipice. In 
1818 his body was removed at the expense of the 
Emperor Alexander of Bussia to Cracow, where it 
was buried in the cathedral, and where a monument 
was erected to him. 

KOSEL, a town in Prossia, in the province of 
Silesia, in the government of Oppeln and 24 miles 
S.S.E. of the town of Oppeln, capital of the circle of 
the same name, on the left bank of the Oder, here 
crossed by a bridge, and on the Upper Silesian Bail- 
way. It is surrounded by walls, and otherwise forti- 
fied; has several courts and public offices, a hospital, 
barracks, and tile-works. Pop. (1880). 5030. 

KOSLIN, or CosLiN, a town in Prussia, in the 
province of Pomerania, capital of the government of 
the same name, on a low plain at the foot of the 
GoUenberg, 4 miles from the Baltic, and 85 miles 
north-east of Stettin. It is built with great re*ru- 
larity, entered by three gates, and has an old castle, 
a gymnasium, three hospitals, and a monument in 
the market-place to Fretlerick William I. On the 
neighbouring hill called GoUenberg there is a cross 
erected in memory of those belonging to East Pome- 
rania who fell in the wars of 1812-15. The manu- 
factures of Kiislin consist of woollen, linen^ and silk 
goods, hosiery, soap, and tobacco. Pop. in lJ?hO, 
16,834. — The government, bounded north by the 
Baltic, east by Dantzig and Marienwerder, south by 
Marienwerder and Frankfurt, and west by Stettin, 
has an area of 5420 square miles. The surface, 
except toward the coast, where low sand-hiUs occur, 
is a dead fiat, watered by numerous lakes and streams ; 
the soil, though sandy, is tolerably fertile, and raines 
good crops of com. Much of it is devoted to f^as- 
ture, and there are several extensive forests, chiedy 
of pine. There are few manufactures. Pop. in 
18S0, 580,115. 

KOSLOV, a town in Bussia, in the government 
of Tambov and 52 mOes w.s.w. of the town of 
Tambov, on the Lesnoi-Voronej. It has a consider- 
able trade in cattle, hides, and salt provisions, several 
important annual fairs, and some large manufac- 
tories, especially for the making of tallow. Kosluv 
has nine churches, a school for the circle, and several 
benevolent Roeieties. Pop. 25,522. For another 
Ku&lov or Kosloil, see Euf atabu. 
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KOSMOS, more generally though less properly 
written Cosmos, is a Greek i¥ord, the primary Bigni- 
fic&tion of which is 'order/ and which afterwards 
came to be applied to the ioorld or universe on 
account of the beauty and order displayed in it, and 
in this latter sense it has been adopted by Alexander 
TOO Humboldt as the tiUe of his celebrated work 
which d^cribes the nature of the starry firmament 
as well of the elementary and organic bemgs existing 
on the surface of the globe. Cosmography is a de- 
scription of the universe, in contradistinction to geo- 
graphy, or a description merely of the earth, and cos- 
miral relations are those which concern nature consid- 
ered as (me great and general whole, including the solar 
system as well as the universal agencies of gravity, 
light, magnetism, and electricity, in opposition to 
tdlurian relations, strictly so called, which do not 
extend beyond the sphere of the terrestrial globe, for 
example, climate, weaUier, stratification of the groimd, 
Ac. As to the various theories of the universe, both 
ancient and modem, see Coshooont, which is the 
term now generally implied to theories of this nature. 

KOSTROMA, a government of Bussia, bounded 
ir. and N.w. by Vologda, w. by Jaroslav, s. by Vla- 
dimir and Nijnei-Novgorod, and B. and 8.E. by Viatka; 
it has an area of 30,863 square miles. The surface 
consists of wide level plains, occasionally varied by 
gentle acclivities. The soil in the north is cold and 
swampy, and in the south consists of clay, loam, and 
sand, only of moderate fertility. Two of the most 
important crops are hemp and flax, much of which is 
spun on the spot» and manufactured, giving employ- 
ment to a large population both in town and country. 
The forests are extensive, and a good deal of bog iron 
is smelted in small furnaces. After table and ordi- 
nary linen the most important branch of industry is 
the preparation of Russia leather. Pop. 1,251,718. 

KOSTROMA, a town in Russia, capital of the 
government of the same name, on a height near the 
confluence of the Kostroma with the left bank of the 
Volga, 56 miles east of Jaroslav. It is an ancient 
place, surrounded by an earthen rampart which has 
been formed into a promenade, and has nimierous 
chnrchesi, government buildings, an ecclesiastical col- 
lege, and a gymnasium. Its manufactures of Russia 
leather have long been celebrated. Pop. 30,405. 

KOSTROM^ The, the name given by the 
English to two Russians who exhibited themselves 
in Britain 1573-74. Their names were Andria and 
Keodor, father and son, the latter a mere child. 
Both had their faces covered more or less with hair. 
In the case of the man the hair overspread the face 
— the child had only a few tufts of a downy, light- 
tinted kind of hair. Besides their strange appearance 
they exhibited another abnormality, namely, in the 
rudimentary condition of the teeth. The story which 
was given to the public relative to them, was that 
they were found by a party of hunters in a forest of 
the province of Kostroma in a perfectly savage state. 
The man was at first unable to express himself in 
Russian, although he afterwards mastered sufficient 
of the language to converse with his attendant. The 
boy, apart from his strange appearance, was not by 
any means repulsive, and appeared quick of appre- 
hension. 

KOTHEN. See Coethen. 

KOTTBUS, a town in Prussia, in the province of 
Brandenbui>g and the government of Frankfurt, 
capital of the circle of the same name, on the left 
bank of the Spree, 65 miles s.E. of Berlin. It is a 
busy manufacturing town. The chief manufactures 
are woollen cloth and yams, linen, hosiery, tobaccos, 
toys, and carpets. Tliere are also distilleries and 
breweries. Pop. (18S0), 25,684. 

KOTZEBUE, August Fbiedbich Febdinand 



VON, a prolific German writer, was bom May 3, 1761, 
at Weimar. At the age of sixteen years he entered 
the University of Jena, where his inclination for the 
drama, already awakened at Weimar by the cele- 
brated company of players in that city, was con- 
firmed by ms connection with a private theatre. 
The marriage of his sister to a gentleman of Duis- 
bui^ induced him to enter the university, then at 
that place; but in 1779 he returned to Jena, and 
studied law, without, however, ceasing to compose 
for the theatre. On leaving the university he was 
admitted a lawyer. In 1781 he went to St. Peters- 
burg, at the suggestion of the Prussian minister at 
that court, and became secretary to the governor- 
general, Von Bawr, who died two years afterwards. 
He had, however, recommended Kotzebue to the 
empress, and she became his patroness. He was 
finally appointed president of the government of 
Esthonia, and, as such, was ennobled; in consequence 
of which he wrote his work On Nobility, in which 
he defended this institution, after having often at- 
tacked It as a poet. In 1790, on a journey to Pyr- 
mont, he published his notorious Doctor Babrdt with 
the Iron Forehead, under the name of Knigge, by 
which he sank greatly in public esteem. In 1795 he 
retired to a country place about 35 miles from Narva, 
in Esthonia, but soon after removed to Weimar, with 
a pension, and again returned to St. Petersburg, 
whei^ his sons were educated in the imperial military 
schooL Although he had a passport, yet on his 
arrival at the frontiers he was arrested, and sent to 
Siberia, without learning the reason. A small drama 
of his, an indirect eulogy of Paul I., was translated 
into Russian, and laid in manuscript before the 
emperor, who was so delighted with it that he recalled 
Kotzebue, and took him into favour. After the death 
of this emperor he again went to Germany. In 1802 
he was chosen member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin — by what intrigues we do not know — and 
with Merkel formed a party against Goethe and 
Schlegel, in which contest the latter, of course, were 
much superior. In 1806 he went again to Russia, 
to avoid the French, and lived from lb 07 on his estate 
Schwartze, in Esthonia, never ceasing to write against 
Napoleon. In 1813, as counsellor of state, he fol- 
lowed the Russian head-quarters, constantly writing 
to excite the nations against Napoleon, and published 
in Berlin the Russo-German National Gazette (Volka- 
blatt). In 1814 he produced a very one-sided history 
of the German Empire. He had already proved 
himself totally unfit for the office of an historian by 
his Early History of Prussia (Riga, 1808-9). In 
1817 he received a salary of 16,000 roubles, with 
directions to reside in Germany, and to report upon 
literature and public opinion. Kotzebue, who during 
the whole campaign had written in favour of the 
Russians, even at the expense of his native country, 
was now considered by most Germans as a spy. Ho 
established the Literary Weekly Paper (Literarisches 
Wochenblatt), in which he criticized the publications 
of the day, and advanced political opinions equally 
dishonourable to himself and obnoxious to Germany, 
ridiculing every attempt at liberal institutions. The 
state of things before the French revolution was his 
standard of perfection. Kotzebue was hence re- 
garded with aversion by the liberal party in Germany, 
as an enemy to the freedom of his country; and among 
the young and ardent his ridicule of their noblest 
sentiments and most cherished hopes awakened bitter 
hatred. This feeling was so strong in the case of 
a young entliusiast named Sand, that be formed the 
plan of putting Kotzebue to death, as the enemy of 
his country, and deliberately murdered him, March 
23^ 1819, after which he immediately gave himself 
up to justice. The best productions of Kotzebue are 
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his comedies, which seem to be much more popular 
with foreigners than with Grermans. A sickly senti- 
mentality in his graver dramas, and the insipidity of 
his comedies, are seldom redeemed by higher excel- 
lences. He wrote ninety-eight dramas. A collection 
of them in forty vols, was published at Leipzig in 
1840-41. As an historian he deserves to be men- 
tioned only for a few documents reprinted in his 
Prussian History. 

KOTZEBUE, Otto von, a famous Russian navi- 
«ktor, the second son of the preceding, was bom at 
Revfd in 1787, and educated in the cadet school at 
St. Petersburg. In his seventeenth year he accom- 
panied Krusenstem in his voyage round the world. 
He returned in 1806, and nine years after was ap- 
pointed to the command of the ship RurVcj destined 
to ascertain the practicability of a north-east passage 
in the direction of Behring's Strait. He was accom- 
panied, among others, by Chamisso, Eschscholtz, and 
CJhoris. He sailed from Cronstadt in 1815, dis- 
covered several groups of islands in the Pacific, and 
a large sound on the south-east of Behring's Strait> 
which now bears his name; and returned after a 
three years' absence. The results of the voyage were 
published in a work called A Voyage of Discovery in 
the South Sea and to Behring's Strait in Search of a 
North-east Passage (St. Petersburg, three vols., 1821- 
23). In 1823 he was commissioned by the Emperor 
Alexander to make a third voyage round the Avorld. 
He was accompanied by Eschscholtz on this occasion 
also, and returned in 1826, publishing the results of 
the voyage as before, in a work which has been of 
great importance to hydrography, particularly that 
of the Pacific. He died at Reval in 1846. 

KOUMISS, a preparation of milk, whether cow's, 
mare's, ass's, or goat's, which is said to possess won- 
derful nutritive and assimilable properties, so that it 
is very valuable in the treatment of consumption, 
scrofula, chronic diarrhoea, and debility and emacia- 
tion in general. It consists essentially of milk in 
process of fermentation, and cow's milk is what is 
used for making it in this country. On the Asiatic 
Steppes, w}\ere it has been long used as a beverage, 
it is made of mare's milk, but koumiss of mare's milk 
or goat's milk has a somewhat unpleasant smell. 
Writing in the British ^Medical Journal of Jan. 10, 
1874, iDr. Jagielski, who first introduced koumiss 
into this country, remarks that * there can be no doubt 
that koumiss will one day occupy a position in every 
materia medica comj>ared with which that of cod- 
liver oil, stout, beef extract, revalenta, &c., will be 
quite secondary.' 

K0UR8K. See Kursk. 

KOVNO, a town in Russian Poland, in the gov- 
ernment of the same name, of which it is the capital, 
62 miles w.N.w. Vilna, on the left bank of the Niemeu 
or Memel. It has a considerable trade in com, and 
some linen-weaving. The mead made here is famed. 
From the 23d to the 25th of June, 1812, the main 
body of Napoleon's army here crossed the Niemen into 
Russia, and on the 14th of Dec. in the same year Ney 
led a vanguard of 200 men back across the river at the 
some spot. A cast-iron pyramid in the town commem- 
orates the deliverance of Russia on this occasion. 
About 6 or 7 miles from the town there stands, in a 
wood on the banks of the Vilia, the splendid Camal- 
dulensian monastery of Posayscie, built in 1674 by 
Christopher Paz, grand-chancellor of Lithuania. The 
population of Kovno, a great part of which consists 
of Jews, is 42,227. — The government of Kovno was 
formed in 1843, chiefly out of the northern districts 
of the Lithuanian government of Vilna. It is bounded 
V. by Courland, E. by Vilna, 8. by Poland and Prus- 
sia, and w. by Prussia and the Baltic. Its area is 
15,002 square miles, and its population l,40;),07y. 



It corresponds to the ancient Samogitia. More than 
half of the inhabitants are Lithuanians and Samo- 
gitians; the rest are chiefly Poles, GennanB, Jewi^ 
and gipsies. There are few Russians. FUx- fields 
and magnificent woods occupy a large part of the 
area. The timber is chiefly floated down the Niemeu 
and its tributaries to lilsit The government is 
divided into seven circles. 

KOWLOON. See CowLOOir. 

KRAJOVA, a town in Rumania, situated near 
the Sibyl, capital of the Walachian administrative 
district of Dolshi, in Little Walachia. It has an ac- 
tive trade, particularly in salt ftom. mines in the 
vicinity. Pop. 25,000. 

KRAKEN, Kbaxbn, or Krabek,' the term, ol 
Norwegian origin, applied to a fabulous sea-monster, 
generally assumed to be a gigantic Cephalopod or 
cuttle-fish. Although the existence of su-called 'sea- 
monsters' has very naturally been doubted by meJi 
of science, who are reasonably chary of accepting 
any but trustworthy evidence, yet recent researches 
and discoveries would seem to indicate that very 
large members of the cuttle-fish group do certainly 
exist, and that, from analogy, largely-developed 
forms of other marine classes may occasionally be 
found. It may be therefore useful and interesting 
to note in the present instance a few of the morv 
celebrated cases, legendary or exajrgerated, and real 
or certified, in which the occurrence of such monsters 
has l)een stated and asserted. The learned Ponto- 
piddan, bishop of Bergen in Norway, gives a long 
account of the kraken, otherwise called honxn^ #t»f- 
honeriy aruker-troU, and krettz-Jisrhy which, according 
to the good bishop, is *incont^tably the largest sea- 
monster in the world. It is round, flat, and full of 
branches. The Norwegian fishermen unanimously af- 
firm, and without the least variation in their accountA, 
that when they row out several miles to sea, {particu- 
larly in the hot smnmer days, and by their situati«>n 
(which they know by taking a view of certain points 
of land) expect to find 80 or 100 fathoms water, 
it often happens that they do not find above 20 or 
30, and sometimes less. At these places they gene- 
rally find the greatest number of fish, especially aul 
and ling. Their lines, they say, are no sooner out 
than they may draw them up with the hooks all full 
of fish ; by this they judge that the kraken is at the 
bottom. They say this creature causes theee un- 
natural shallows mentioned above, and prevents 
their sounding. ITiese the fishermen are always gla«l 
to find, looking upon them as a means of their taking 
abundance of fish. There are sometimes twenty 
boats or more pot together, throwing out their lines 
at a moderate distance from each other, and the only 
thing they have to observe is whether the depth con- 
tinues the same (which they know by their lines), or 
whether it grows shallower, by their seeming to ha\e 
less water. If this last be the case, they find then 
the kraken is raising himself nearer the surface, and 
then it is no time for them to stay any longer; they 
immediately leave off fishing, take to their oars, aiid 
get away as fast as they can. When thev have 
reached the usual depth of the place, and find them- 
selves out of dxmger, they lie upon their oara, and in 
a few minutes after, they see this enormous monst«T 
come up to the surface of the i^Titer. He there 
shows himself sutficiently, thou^^h his whole IxmIv 
does not appear, which in all likelihood no human 
eye ever beheld, excepting in the case of one of the 
young of this species, which shall afterwards be 
Bi>oken of. Its back or upi)er part, which seems to 
be in appearance about 1 J English mile in drcura- 
ference — some say more, but I choose the least for 
greater certainty — looks at first like a number of 
small islands surrounded with something that tloaU 
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ftnd fluctnates Uke sea-weed. Here and there a 
large rising is obeerred like Band-banks, on which 
Tarious kinds of small fishes are seen continually 
le^ing about, till they roll off into the water from 
the sides of it. At last several bright points or horns 
appear, which grow thicker and thicker the higher 
they rise i^M>ve the surface of the water, and some- 
times they stand up as high and large as the masts 
of middle-sized vessels. It seems these are the 
a«ature's arms, and it is said if they were to lay 
hold of the largest man-of-war they would pull it 
down to the bottom. After this monster has been 
on the surface of the water a short time it begins 
slowly to sink again, and then the danger is as great 
as b^ore, because the motion of his sinking causes 
such a swell in the sea, and such an eddy or whirl- 
pool, that it draws everything dovm with it.' The 
arms above described are conjectured to be tentacula, 
and the krakm itself thus to be an enormous polypus 
or cuttle-fish. Pontoppidan further continues: *As 
we can hardly expect an opportunity to examine 
this most enormous sea-animal alive, I am the more 
concerned that nobody embraced that opportunity 
which, according to the following account once did, 
and perhaps never more may offer, of seeing it entire 
when dead. The Kev. M. Friis, consistoriiJ assessor, 
minister of Bodoen in Nordland, and vicar of the 
college for promoting Christian knowledge, gave me, 
at the latter end of last year, when he was at Ber- 
gen, this relation, which I deliver again on his credit: 
In the year 1680 a kraken, perhaps a young and 
careless one, came into the water that runs between 
the rocks and cliffs in the parish of Alstahoug, though 
the general custom of that creature is to keep always 
several leagues from land, and therefore of course 
they must die there. It happened that its extended 
long arms or antennae, which this creature seems to 
use like the snail in turning about, caught hold of 
some trees standing near the water, which might 
easily have been torn up by the roots; but besides 
this, as it was found afterwards, he entangled him- 
self in some openings or clefts in the rock, and therein 
stuck so fast, and hung so unfortunately, that he 
could not work himself out, but perished and putre- 
fied on the spot. The carcass, which was a long 
while decaying, and filled great part of the narrow 
channel, made it almost impassable by its intolerable 
rtench.' Such was the Bishop of Biergen*s account 
of the krakens of his day. 

Assuming that by the kraken Bishop Pontopiddan 
really means a cuttle-fish of large size, we may re- 
mark, before passing to note several other accounts 
of similar occurrences, that Pliny and Aristotle have 
each had their say regarding the reputed monsters 
of their age. Pliny the Elder tells us of a gigantic 
Cephalopod that for long devastated the fishing- 
grounds on the Spanish ooast, and which when taken 
weighed 700 lbs., its arms being each 80 feet in 
length. The head, Pliny tells us, also weighed 700 
lbs. Aristotle speaks of a cuttle-fish 80 feet in 
length. During the Benaissanoe, when the fabulous 
in science assumed the place of the veritable and 
true, Denis de Montfort and Olafis Magnus repro- 
duced and added to the creations and legends of 
their predecessors. Under the hands of the first- 
mentioned worthy the kraken assumed formidable 
dimensions. It was represented as wrecking ships 
of large size by the strength of its arms, as creating 
whirlpools and maelstroms by the action of its swim- 
ming-powers, and as being, in short, the realization 
of all that was prodigious and strange in size, habits, 
and appearance. And to the foregoing accounts we 
may add the adventure of one Dens, a northern 
navigator, hailing from about the middle of the six- 
teenUi century, who relates that when in mid-ocean 



he fell in with a gigantic poulpe or cuttle-fish which 
dowly rose from Uie depths of the sea, and proceeded 
relentlessly to demoliiii Dens' ship. Terrified by 
the appearance of the monster, many of the crew 
took leave of the vessel, but Dens succeeded in 
rallying the braver portion of his men, and by aid 
of hatchets and prayers to St. Thomas, their tutelary 
saint, also succeeded in releasing his ship from the 
arms of the monster, which then disappeared in the 
deep. In gratitude for his deliverance Dens ordered 
a picture of the event to bepainted, which he de- 
posited in the chapel of St Thomas at St. Malo in 
France. 

Such are a few of the many accounts of encounters 
with reputed sea-monsters, of which the so-called 
kraken is held the chief. And before noting the 
more modem and verified versions of such incidents, 
it may be well to remark on the slight degree of 
importance which can be attached to such tales. 
Coming as they do from a period when the fabulous 
was greatly in vogue, and from men who, whether 
naturalists or not, were not much given to verifying 
the accounts they had been furnished with, we must 
naturally hesitate, before according to these accounts 
even a small measure of belief. And when in addi- 
tion, we consider that the tales have in many cases 
been furnished us by *yam-spinning* sailors and ad- 
venturers, the small measure of belief must diminish 
into an assertion of absolute incredulity. Bearing 
such necessary cautions fully in mind, we may yet 
find in more recent accoimts some very interesting 
particulars with regard to gigantic cuttle-fishes — 
the modem representatives of the old kraken — and 
also with regard to the appearances of reputed sea- 
monsters, belonging apparently to types of animal 
structure other than that of the cuttle-fishes. In 
Captain Cook's first voyage the remains of a cuttle- 
fish, of relatively large size when compared with ordi- 
nary forms, were found floating between Cape Horn 
and the Polynesian Islands. Portions of this specimen 
are preserved in the Hunterian collection of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons of London, and from the size of 
the fragments it has been calculated that the entire 
length of the body, including the tentacles, was about 
6 feet. In the Atlantic Ocean remains of a cuttle-fish 
were met with by Quoy and Gaimard, the total 
weight of which was estimated at 200 lbs. P^ron 
fell in with a cuttle-fish 8 feet long in the Australian 
Seas; and in 1853 a large Cephalopod was stranded 
on the coast of Jutland, the carcass of which made 
several wheel-barrow loads, being cut up for bait by 
the fishermen. The buccal mass, includhig the upper 
part of the throat and jaws, was as large as an 
infant's head. Steenstmp of Copenhagen described 
this specimen, and gave it the name of Arckiteuthia 
dux. Other specimens and their remains, from the 
same or neighbouring localities, have also been de- 
scribed, the tentacles of one form being as thick as 
a human thigh. In these accounts it will be ob- 
served the actual size of the creatures is for the most 
part estimatedf or calculated from the relative propor- 
tions of various fragments, and not from actual or 
direct measurement. Hence in all such cases — and 
the remark applies to succeeding examples also — the 
stated size must be held subject to objection or 
modification, generally to the side of reduction, and 
rarely to that of increase. In 1861 a gigantic cuttle- 
fish belonging to the Calamary genus was discovered 
by the French corvette Alecton. The following ac- 
count, taken from the Comptes Bendus of 30th De- 
cember, 1861, gives the main details of the case: — 
*0n the 30th November, 1861, the French steamer 
Alecton, being then about 40 leagues north-east of 
Teneriffe, fell in with a gigantic cuttle-fish of a 
brick-red colour disporting himself at the suriace of 
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the sea. He was hit by several bullets, and at last 
struck with a harpoon, and seized by a cord with a 
slip-knot. At this moment, however, when every 
preparation was being made to secure it, the animal 
by a violent efifort tore away the harpoon from its 
soft flesh, and at the same time the noose slipped 
down to its caudal end, where it held; but in hoist- 
ing the creature out of the water the part thus seized 
broke off, and only a fragment weighing about 46 
lbs. was brought on board. Both sailors and officers 
were anxious to have a boat lowered in order to go 
in pursuit of the creature; but the captain, fearing 
that some harm might happen to the boat's crew in 
their struggle with so novel an opponent, declined, 
and left the mutilated cuttle-fish to its fate. The 
ship was brought sufficiently near to enable one of 
the officers to make a drawing of it. Its length was 
15 or 18 feet, and its eight arms, covered with suck- 
ers, were estimated at 5 or 6 feet long; its beak 
measured about IJ foot across, and its weight was 
estimated at 2000 kilogrammes (above 4000 lbs.)' 
Such is the circumstantial account given of the en- 
counter with thb gigantic squid. There are, how- 
ever, one or two points in the narrative which would 
require further explanation to render the account 
thoroughly satisfactory. Thus the Calamaries have 
ten arms, two being longer than the rest; whilst 
this large specimen — a Calamary according to the 
account and sketch — possessed only eight equal 
arms. Where were the two elongated tentacles? 
Then, as a French savant has well observed, the 
ink-secretion of the cuttle-fish should have been 
poured out in abundance on this occasion, when the 
creature was harassed even to the extent of losing 
its tail. Yet we find no mention made of any such 
defensive display. These are the objections of a 
naturalist, it is true, and do not affect in the main 
the recital of the actual occurrence; but in such cases, 
as already remarked, we are entitled to have accu- 
rate and thoroughly reliable evidence before assent- 
ing to the accounts of any such strange phenomena. 
In some cases such evidence has been obtained in 
recent times, as in the case of a gigantic cuttle-fish 
which was encountered by two fishermen in October, 
1873, in Conception Bay, Newfoundland, one of the 
arms of which was cut off and secured. As related 
by the Rev. Moses Harvey of St. John's, the two 
fishermen were out in a small punt when they saw 
something in the water that they took for a large 
sail or the debris of a wreck. One of them struck it 
with his gaff, when it reared a parrot-like beak, and 
gave the boat a violent blow. It then stretched out 
two long arms, and began to twine them round the 
boat, whereupon one of the fishermen seized a small 
axe and severed both arms as they lay over the gun- 
wale. The animal then moved off, ejecting such an 
immense quantity of inky fluid as to darken the 
water for several hundred yards. The fishermen esti- 
mated its length at 60 feet, its diameter at 5 feet; 
in shape and colour it resembled the common squid 
or Calamary, and it moved in the same way both 
backwards and forwards. One arm was destroyed, 
but the other was brought to St. John's, where it is 
preserved in spirits, though not before it had lost 
feet of its length. It is 19 feet long, and as the fish- 
ermen judged that they left 10 feet attached to the 
body of the animal, the total length would have been 
35 feet. Mr. Harvey also mentions that the bodies 
of two cuttles of the length of 40 and 45 feet res[>ec- 
tively were cast ashore in 1870. In 1877 a huge 
squid was cast ashore in Catalina Bay and was con- 
veyed in brine to the New York aquarium. It is 
the largest and finest specimen yet preserved, the 
body meaRnrincT OV feet in length and 7 feet in cir- 
cumfeieuce, while its pair of long arms measured 30 



feet each. Specimens of gigantic cuttles have al^o 
been recently found in the British seas, among which 
it may suffice to mention the largest recordeii speci- 
men, which was cast ashore at Kilkee on the Irish 
coast in the autumn of 1880. It was an octopu* 
(the name applied to the eight-armed forms), aiid 
was about 30 feet long, its suckers being nearly 
the size of a shilling. From the occasional presence 
of such forms, the legends and myths of the krakcn 
and other wonderful beings may have thus taken 
origin in fact, although the subsequent progresw id 
the tale was wholly due to the progressive emLellish- 
ments which it received from each successive nar- 
rator. The celebrated * sea-serpents' may be briefiy 
noticed in the present article, as being nearly akiii 
in nature to the kraken. That marine 8eri>entiue 
forms have occasionally been seen by jKirson« on 
whose veracity the greatest reliance can be placed, 
and under collateral circumstances which tend to 
strengthen the correctness of the ol^er\-atinna, are 
facts which hardly admit of doubt in any sense, sa\e 
perhaps as to the exact nature of the foi-m which 
was observed. Unfortunately for the bober, cahu, 
and judicial investigation of the matter, the * sea- 
serpent* topic has become invested with such an 
amount of imjust ridicule that the question had es- 
sentially passed from the domain of scientific invtffeti- 
gation, and from the position of a matter worthy tlie 
attention of savants. But that the ti>pic is weW 
Morthy the attention of naturalists, is proved by the 
repeated instances of such occurrences that are 
brought under public and scientific notice, and which 
cause as repeated a ventilation of the subject without 
in any degree adding to its ultimate elucidatii'U. 
The a priori grounds upon which a belief in the 
existence of a serpentine marine form of large size 
may be maintained are, firstly, those founded on iu 
perfect compatibility with the conditions of life in 
known forms. ^Ve thus know of certain snakes or 
serpents which are aquatic in habits. Such are the 
llydrophidie of the Indian Seas — snakes of venomous 
kind, and which swim swiftly and far out to sea by 
means of their vertically-compressed tails. Knowing 
this fact, and likewise admitting the i>os8ibility of a 
gigantic form being occasionally produced, as in the 
case of the cuttle-fishes, we have thus foimd the first 
and essential elements for the presence of such a 
marine form as is occasionally said to appear, in wiirm 
latitudes especially. Then secondly, the discovery 
of entirely new species of whales, cuttle-fishej*, and 
other marine animals, forms another a jyrun-i con- 
sideration in favour of the probable existence cf 
marine anomalies, which are comiidered such, slmf ly 
because they are new to science. These consider- 
ations, without pretending to negative, or on the 
other hand to assert the truth of any given or |^ar- 
ticular instance in which curious marine forms are 
reputed to have been observed, may yet tend to show 
the grounds on which the existence of such forms 
should be seriously considered; and why the numerous 
recorded instances should be afforded a chance of 
substantiation, by the straightforward investigation 
of every account which shall prove to have been 
founded on trustworthy evidence. 

KRANACH, Lucas. See Cranach. 

KRASNOIABSK (the Town on the Bed Cliff), 
a town in Siberia, capital of the government of 
Yenisseisk, on a low tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Yenissei and Kacha; lat. 55' 42' K.; 
Ion. 92^ 50' E. It consists of a spacious principal 
street, crossed at right angles by minor streets, and 
of two handsome central squares, and is built partly 
of brick, but chiefly of wood, painted outside in bright 
colours. The principal edifices are the cathedral, 
and a museum of Tartar and other antiquities ool- 
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lected in the vicinity. The manufacttires, consisting 
of leather, droekies, sledges, and all sorts of carriages, 
are chiefly carried on by artisan convicts in a hu^e 
pablio factory. There are also some ffold-washings 
in the neighbourhood. It was founded by the gov- 
ernment oi Tobolsk, in 1627, as a fort for the conve- 
nience of fur-traders, and to serve as a centre for 
further conquests. Pop. 14,159. 

KREASUTK The heavier portion of the oil ob- 
tained from wood-tar, when properly purified, yields 
tk coloarless oily liquid of high refractive power, boil- 
ing at about 203" C., to whidi the name of kreasote is 
Applied. This name—derived from the Greek h^eas, 
flesh, and «o^r, preserver — expresses the fact that 
this liquid is possessed of very marked antiseptic 
properties. If a piece of meat be plunged into a 
solution contaiDing 1 per cent of kreasote it becomes 
bard and dry on exposure to the air, and does not 
putrefy. Kreasote has a pungent taste and a pene- 
irmting odour ; it is poisonous, but may be tised for 
many medicinal purposes with good results. Crude 
py roligneous add owes its antiseptic properties chiefly 
to the kreasote which it holos in solution. The 
chemical history of this interesting substance is not 
yet complete, but it appears that we must rank krea- 
sote among the monobasic acids, and assign to it the 

formula C7H.]g^^ 

KREFELD, a town in Khenish Prussia, in the 
government of DUsseldorf, and 12 miles north-west 
of the town of Diisseldorf. It consists of spacious 
streets and well-built houses ; is the seat of several 
courts and public offices; and is the principal locality 
in Prussia for the manufacture of silk and mixed silk 
goods, which was introduced by refugees from Juliers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the 
produce is estimated at £3,000,000 annually. The 
other manufactures are woollen, linen, and cotton 
cloth, wax-cloth, hosiery, soap, candles, paper, leather, 
chemical products, and tobacco; and there are several 
dye-works and print-fields. Pop. in 1S80, 73,872. 

KREMENETZ, a town in llussia, in the govern- 
ment of Volhynia, on the right bank of the Ikva, at 
ibe foot of a lofty hill crowned by a strong castle, 
126 miles west by south of Jitomir. It has several 
Greek churches, a monastery, school, and botanical 
garden ; and some general tnde. Pop. 11,039. 

KREMENTCHUG, a tovm in Russia, in the gov- 
ernment of Poltava, and 67 miles south-west of th6 
town of Poltava, on a sandy plain on the left bank 
of the Dnieper, here crossed by a magnificent tubular 
rail way* briage. It suffers much from inundations; 
has sugar-refineries, a saltpetre-work, a soap-work, a 
hat manufactory, and a considerable trade. The 
liqaeurs and preserved fruits of the districts are in 
great renute. Pop., including Krjukov, 37,697. 

KREjILIN, the name which is given in England 
to the ircmZ, that is, the fort or citadel of Moscow. 
It lies in the centre of the city, containing only the 
royal edifices and churches, particularly the residence 
of the emperor. It is surrounded by three thick 
walls and a deep fosse, with batteries. In the Kremlin 
are two convents, many churches, particularly the 
cathedral, in which the coronation of the Russian 
emperors is performed, and a gilded bell-tower 277} 
feet high, called Jtnn VdUctiy * the Great Ivan,' con- 
taining one gigantio bell 400,000 lbs. in weight, and 
another weighing 120,000 lbs. In the church of the 
Archangel Michael is the sepulchre of the emperors, 
and behind it the house of the former patriarch, 
where the synod now assembles, and a library is kept, 
which i> ridi in Greek and Russian manuscripts. In 
the castle the imperial colleges have their sessions; 
the arsenal is also there. In 1812, when Moscow 
was burned by the Russian authorities, part of the 



Kremlin was also destroyed. When Napoleon left 
Moscow Marshal Mortier received orders to blow it 
up. Alexander restored it. 

KREMNITZ, or CREMNm (Hungarian, Kdrmdez- 
hdnya), a free mining town in Hungary, in the comitat 
of Bars, in a deep valley surrounded by seven lofty 
hills, 15 miles north of Schemnitz. It consists of 
the town proper, surrounded by walls, and contain- 
ing a castle} and of several large suburbs, in which 
are almost all the public buildings. The manufac- 
tures consist of paper, delft- ware, vitriol, and cinna- 
bar; but the prosperity of the tovm depends chiefly 
on the cold and silver mines which are wrought to 
a considerable extent in the vicinity. The motive 
power of the works connected with the mines is all 
derived from a stream of water which is led from the 
comitat of Tur<$cz. llie water is removed from the 
mines by means of an underground channel more 
than 9 miles long, built in 1851-52. Kremnitz was 
Imilt at the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
inhabited by German colomsts, who were invited by 
I^g Geysa II. to work the mines, and received 
great privileges from him. llie present inhabitants 
are the descendants of these colonists. Pop. 8550. 

KREUZNACH, a town in Rhenish Prussia, pic- 
turesquely situated on the Nahe, here crossed by an 
old stone bridge lined with houses, 21 miles south- 
west of Mayence. Though of antiquated appearance 
it is tolerably well buUt. It has extensive tanneries 
and salt-works. There are valuable mineral springs 
containing bromine and iodine at the place, which is 
therefore a great resort for suipmer visitors. The 
springs were discovered as early as 1478, but have only 
been used of late years for medicinal purposes. They 
are said to be particularly efficacious in cases of scrofula 
and chronic sldn diseases, as a remedy for which they 
hold the first place among the baths of Germany. 
In the vicinity of Kreuznach there are the remains 
of a Roman camp, the so-called Heidenmauer, to- 
gether with Roman graves, urns, coins, &c. The 
place is first mentioned in 819, under the name of 
Cruciniacum, as one of the royal residences of the 
Carlovingians, and the town which grew up around 
it is mentioned in documents as old as 881 and 974 
imder the forms Villa Crucenacha and Crudnaha 
It was frequently token and plundered dming the 
Thirty Years' war. Pop. in 1880, 15.321. 

KlilEGSPIEL (War-game), a ffame, as its name 
indicates, of German origin, which, though not of 
recent invention, has lately attracted considerable 
attention on account of the importance attached to 
it as a means of exciting among the officers of an 
army enthusiasm for their profession, and even in- 
structing them to some extent in the nature of war- 
like operations. The credit of inventing the game 
belongs to one Herr von Reisewitz, who constructed 
blocks representing bodies of troops of a certain 
strength on the same scale as the war-maps he used, 
and used them in playing a game similar to that now 
played. It was invent^ at least as early as 1824. 
The game is played with maps on a large scale (in this 
country 6-inch ordnance survey maps), and coloured 
metal blodcs, on the same scale as the map, represent- 
ing bodies of troops of various strength (brigades of 
infantxy, battalions of rifles, regiments of cavalry, 
besides artillery, engineers, pontoon troops, telegn^h 
troops, &C.) Several officers play on each side, and 
an umpire and assistant umpire are also required. 
Before the game begins the umpire examines the 
maps and sketches out a general idea to be worked 
out in the game, such as that a country has been 
invaded along certain routes, and that the invading 
armies wish to effect a junction at a particular spot, 
and he communicates this general idea to each side 
some time before the game is to be played. He next 
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Fketches out a special idea for eacli side, indicating 
the general diaposition of tho forces on that side at 
the time when the movements of the armies in the 
game are supposed to commence, leaving it to the com- 
mander on each side to settle for himself with more 
detail the mode of drawing up his army, and each 
commander hands to the umpire a detailed statement 
of the position which he intends every battalion 
and troop of his forces to occupy at the beginning of 
the operations. The umpire then gives the com- 
mander of one side the blocks representing his men, 
and the latter places them on the map in the posi- 
tions described in his detailed statement This part 
of the map is then covered up, and the commander 
of the hostile force does the same with the blocks 
representing his men. Everything being thus pre- 
pared, the game may commence at any time that 
may be fixed between the parties. It is played by 
alternate moves. Each move represents the lapse 
of two minutes, and rules are given to determine the 
distance that each branch of the service may move 
over in that time, whether along a road or in a wood, 
and whether at ordinary marching speed or at a 
quicker rate. When two bodies of men on opposite 
sides come into contact, the weaker in nimibers and 
position is held to be defeated; but when they are 
equal in these respects victory is determined to one 
side or the other by the use of a die. A table of 
results is also used to show the losses that are held 
to ensue to either side from an engagement in differ- 
ent circumstances. 

KRIMMITZSCHAU, a town in Saxony, in the 
circle of Zwickau, 37 miles south of Leipzig', on the 
left bank of the Pleisse. It is a busy manufacturing 
town ; the principal manufactures are needles, but- 
tons, glue, woollen yams, woollen and cotten fabrics. 
Dyeing and fulling are also carried on. Pop. in 
1880, 18,925. 

KRONSTADT. See Cronstadt. 

KROSSEN, a town in Prussia, on the left bank 
of the Oder, in the province of Brandenburg and 
government of Frankfurt, and 31 miles south-east of 
the town of Frankfurt. It is walled, and has several 
courts and public offices, and a castle. The manu- 
factures are woollen and linen cloth, hosiery, leather, 
earthenware, iron, &c. There is a trade in wool 
and wine, and some shipping. Pop. (1^80), G746. 

KRUDENER, Juliana, Barontss von, bom 
about 1764 in Riga. At an early age she was mar- 
ried to Baron Krtidener, a Livonian, about thirty-six 
years old. She accompanied her husband to Copen- 
hagen and Venice, where he was Russian minister. 
In these places, and in Petersburg, Madame Krii- 
dener, placed by rank and wealth in the first circles, 
was one of their most brilliant ornaments. In 1791 
she left her husband, and returned to her father's 
house in Riga; but her father dying soon after, she 
left Riga, and lived altemately in Paris and St. 
Petersburg. Her love of dissipation Involved her, 
in Paris as well as in Petersburg, in many difficulties. 
In the former place the fierce Garat is said to have 
been master of her heart. In the midst of these cir- 
cumstances she wrote a novel, of which she had 
formed the plan at an earlier period, Val<^rie, ou Let- 
tres de Gustave de Liuar .\ Emeste de G., in which 
she delineated certain scenes of her own life. The 
disasters of Pmssia arrived, and Madame Kriidener, 
being then about the person of the Queen of Prussia, 
and participating in her affliction, turned her mind 
from the pleasures of the world to the subject of 
religion. She was now attracted by the principles 
of the Moravians. She again went to Paris, where 
she found many disciples. On the commencement 
of the war of the northern powers against Napoleon 
Madame Kriidener went to Geneva (1813). At 



Karlsruhe she became connected with the mystical 
Jung. She began to believe herself called to prea<"h 
the gospel to the poor. She thereforo went into the 
prison at Heidelberg, and preached to the criminals 
condemned to death. In 1814 she returned to Paris. 
In May, 1815, she had an interview, at Heilbrrmn, 
with Alexander, emperor of Russia, who had alrea<iy 
for some time shown a disposition to religious con- 
templations; and it is very generally believed that 
her conversations in Paris with Alexander were 
mainly instrumental in suggesting the idea of the 
Holy Alliance. It is certain that in her later ser- 
mons she held it up almost as a new covenant. She 
gave a description of the feast celebrated by the 
Russian army in the plains of Ch41ons under the 
title Le Camp des Vertus, in which she gives her riewa 
respecting the history of the time. In 1815 she 
went to Basel, where a small community of devout 
mystics was already collected. Here a young clergy- 
man of Geneva, called Empaytas, followed her, and 
preached in the prayer-meetings which the baroness 
held every evening. Women and girls went ardently 
to these prayer-meetings, and gave liberally to the 
poor, often to a degree much beyond what they could 
afforid. These meetings, as is too often the case 
under drciunstances of similar excitement, had a ba<i 
moral effect. Cases were reported which excited 
great scandal, and a preacher named Fasch finally 
denounced the priestess. The magistracy of Ba^l 
obliged her to leave the city. She experienced the 
same treatment at various other placea, and after a 
short residence at Leipzig was at length conducted, 
in 1818, by the police, across the Russian frontier, 
where she received orders not to go to St. Petersburg 
nor to Moscow. In 1824 she went with her daughter 
and her son-in-law to the Crimea, and died at Kara- 
su- Bazar, in that peninsula, towards the close of the 
same year. 

KRUG, WiLHELM Tkaugott, bom in 1770 at 
Radis, near Griifenhainchen, in the Pmssian pronnc^ 
of Saxony, entered the University of Wittenberg in 
1788, studied afterwards at Jena and G<»ttingcn. and 
retumed to Wittenberg in 1794, where he continued 
to teach as adjunct of the philosophical faculty, but 
without receiving any regular salary. In 1801, how- 
ever, he obtained an extraordinary professorship at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he published his prin- 
cipal work, entitled Fundamentalphilosophie, and 
I containing a new philosophical system, which may 
be considered as an ofifshoot of the critical philoaophy 
of Kant, and holds a kind of intermediate place be- 
tween Idealism and Realism. This system long en- 
joyed an extensive |x>pularity, and satisfied the phi- 
losophical wants of the general public. On Kant's 
death Kmg, in 1804, became professor of logic and 
metaphysics at Konigsberg, where he afterwards 
became also ordinary professor of practical philosophy. 
He here began to publish his System der theoretischen 
Philosophic. In 1809 he was called to take the chair 
of ordinary professor of philosophy at Leipzig. In 
1813, when the public mind in Germany was gener- 
ally aroused in favour of independence, Krug felt the 
inspiration, and attached hunself to the mounted 
troopers of the Saxon banner. At the conclusion of 
the campaign he published his Encyclopadischen 
Abriss der Kriegswissenschaften, In 1833 he ob- 
tained a seat as deputy in the first constitutional diet 
In 1834 he retired on a pension from his active duties 
as a professor, but retained his seat an(i vote in the 
senate and faculty, and continue<i to give philosophi- 
* cal lectures till his death in January, 1842. The 
I Uenklehre oder Lojrik of this writer was largely 
I made use of by Sir William Hamilton in his lectures 
i on logic. The principal events of his life have l»een 
given in an autobiography, entitled Meine Lebcns- 
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rcise in sedis Stationen, von Urcoua (Leipzig. 1826), 
mnd ft sapplem^it entitled Leipziger Freuden nnd 
I/eiden ixn J. 1830 (Leipzig, 1831). 

KRUMMACHER» Friedrich Adolph, known 
for his parables and other poetical pieces, was bom 
in 176ii at Tecklenburg, in Westphalia. After 
be had long held the office of rector at Meors, and 
of professor of theology in the University of Duis- 
boi^, he in 1807 accepted the office of reformed 
preadier at Krefeld, but during the same year ex- 
chuiged it for a similar appointment at Kettwich in 
Westphalia. Li 1819 he became court preacher and 
•operintendent at Bemburg, and in 1S24 went to 
Bremen, where he died in 1845. His hymn. Die 
Liebe (Wesel, 1801), was followed by his Parabehi, 
of which an eighth edition appeared at Essen in 
1850, and in which he did not merely exhibit general 
practicaJ truths under the guise of similes, fables, and 
poetical narrations, but with the higher aim of the 
Hebrew parable rose from the lower sphere of the 
•endble to that of the spiritual. In this line of poetry 
he has had many imitators, but few of them have 
equalled him in his tender conceptions of nature and 
of human life, and in his union of calm reflection with 
warmth of expression. Among his other works, which 
are very numerous, may be mentioned his Apologen 
imd Paramythien (Duisburg, 1810), Die Kinderwelt, 
Bibelkatechismus, Katechumus der Christlichen 
Lehre, and Die Christliche Volksschule im Bunde 
mit der Kirche. Moat of his works have passed 
through numerous editions. 

KRUPFS STEEL. See Stot. 

KRUSENSTERN, Adah Jouann von, a cele- 
brated Russian navigator, bom in 1770, at Haggud, 
in Esthooia, served in the war of 1793 on board the 
British fleet, and in 179S-99 made a voyage to India 
and Canton in a British China trader. In the end 
of 1799 he presented a memoir, for the improvement 
of the Russian American fur trade, to the court of 
St. Petersburg. It received no countenance from 
Paul L, but was taken up immediately after his 
accession by Alexander, who, on the recommenda- 
tion of Admiral Mordvinnov, and the chancellor. 
Count Rumjanzov, intrusted Krusenstem with an 
expedition, having the double object of exploring 
the north-west coast of America belonging to the 
Russians, and re-establishing the interrupted trade 
with Japan. Two ships were accordingly placed at his 
disposal, and he sailed from Cronstadt on the 7th 
of August, 1803. Three years after, 19th August, 
1806, he returned to the same harbour, without hav- 
ing lost a single man. The expedition failed to open 
the trade with Japan, but, besides the fame which it 
acquired as the iirst Russian voyage of discovery 
round ^e world, led to many important geographical 
discoveries, and threw much light on many important 
questions in physical and natural science, ethno- 
graphy, Ac. The principal results were given by 
KruBCTstem himself in a valuable work, accompanied 
with atlas of 104 plates, which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. Later 
works by Krusenstem on the hydrography of the 
Pacific are not less important, especially for navi- 
gation. Krusenstem died on his estate of Ass, in 
Esthonia, in 1846. 

KRYLOV, Ivan Andrievitch, the most cele 
brated of Russian fabulists, bom in 1768 at Moscow. 
In bis fifteenth year he wrote a piece entitled The 
Coffee Prophetess, for which a bookseller gave him 
60 roubles, which he spent in purchasing the works 
of Racine, Mollbre, and Boileau. In 1786 he had 
completed a tragedy, which was not acted, but ap- 
peami in The Russian Theatre. In 1788 he ob- 
tained an appointment in the cabinet of the emperor, 
but quitted it two years after to devote himself 



more exclusively to literary pursuits. He enriched 
the theatre with several new plays, became con- 
nected with literary journals, but soon ceased to 
have any connection with them, and published several 
prose plays, which met with much acceptance, and se- 
cured for him the favour of the Empress Catharine. 
In 1801 he became secretary to Galitzin, the military 
governor of Riga. Two years after he resigned this 
post, and accepted an invitation of Prince Galitzin 
to one of his estates in Saratov, where he remained 
three years. He then proceeded by way of Moscow to 
St. Petersburg, where at last, on t^e recommendation 
of Dmitriev, he began, at forty years of age, to de- 
vote himself to the species of poetry which has im- 
mortalized his name. The first collection of his 
fables, twenty-three in number, appeared in 1809, 
and met with general acceptance. In 1811 he 
became a member of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
in 1812 director of the Imperial library, in 1830 a 
councillor of state, and in the course of the same 
yesur saw himself so loaded with riches and honours, 
that when in 1841 he resigned his public office, he 
drew from the state and the imperial treasury the 
sum of about £1700. He died in 1844. His Fables, 
in consequence of their genuine national spirit, 
joyous humour, natural simplicity, wit, and kind- 
liness, have become one of the most popular of 
Russian volumes, and many of their sentences have 
passed into proverbs. They are usually the first 
reading-book put into the hands of children, and 
hence thousands of copies, in expensive as well as 
cheap forms, are in constant circulation among all 
classes. A splendid edition has been printed at 
Paris by Count Orloff (Bossange, 1825), and, along 
with the original, is accompanied with French and 
Italian translations. German translations have also 
been printed, and there is an English prose trans- 
lation, with an introductory notice of the author 
(Krilof and his Fables, by W. R. S. Ralston, Lend. 
1869). 

KUBA, a town in Russia, in the Caucasian go- 
vernment of Baku and the district of Kuba, on the 
right bank of the Kudialtchai, 47 miles b.b.k. I>er- 
bend. It is walled, flanked with towers, and has a 
castle and two suburbs, one inhabited by Jews, and 
the other by Armenians. The town is inhabited by 
IWcomans. Pop. 13,062. 

KUBAN, or Kouban, a river in Europe, which 
rises in Ciroissia, nearly 14,000 feet above the level 
of the Black Sea, at the foot of Mount Elbruz, the 
loftiest peak of the Caucasus. It flows first north, 
then north-west, and ultimately due west, forming 
the boundary for above 300 miles between Circas^ia 
and Russia; passes Ekaterinodar, and, traversing a 
level steppe, presenting to the eye only an intermin- 
able plain of reeds, falls into the Black Sea, in the 
Bay of Kuban. This river can scarcely be said to be 
navigable. The water at its mouth h so shallow as 
to admit only the smallest vessels. All the tributa- 
ries of the Kuban flow, like itself, from the Caucasus 
Mountains, joining it on the left bank : the principal 
are the Zelentchuk, Urup, and the united streams 
of the Laba and Emansu. Total course about 400 
miles. 

KtTBLAI KHAN (more properly Khubilai 
Khan), called by the Chinese Chi-Tson^ a Mongol 
emperor, founder of the twentieth Chinese dynasty, 
that of the Mongols or Yuen. He was a grandson 
of Genghis Khan, and was bom in 1214. In 1259 
he succeeded his brother MangO as Khagan or Grand 
Khan of the Mongols, and in 1260 he conquered the 
whole of Northern China, driving out the Tartar or 
Kin d3rnasty. He then ruled over the conquered 
territory himself, and nineteen years later added to it 
Southern China, the dominion of the Song dynasty, 
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which had ori^nally summoned his aiwistance in 
driving out the Tartars from the north. Kftblai 
thus became sole ruler of an empire extending over 
a large part of Asia, as well as over those parte of 
Europe that had belonged to the dominions of Gen- 
ghis Khan, from the I)niei>er to Japan. He repaired 
the evils of so many wars by a wise administration, 
and by the encouragement which he gave to letters, 
commerce, industry, and agriculture, brought them 
all to a very flourishing condition. Marco Polo, the 
celebrated Venetian traveller, who lived seventeen 
years at the court of this prince, gives some interest- 
ing information regarding him. Kfiblai Khan is the 
subject of a poetical fragment by Coleridge. He 
died in 1294. 

KUHHORN, or Alphorn, a wind-instrument 
used by the herdsmen of the mountainous regions 
of Germany. It is about 3 feet long, and widens 
out towards the end. It is made of wood or willow 
bark. Its mouth-piece is like that of a trombone. 
The notes are usually only five in number, namely, 
C, G, C, E, G; but limited as the scale of the instru- 
ment is, the herdsman often manages to produce 
with it melodies which, heard in the mountain soli- 
tudes where he dwells, are inexpressibly charming. 

KUKAWA, a town in Western Africa, the capital 
of Bomou, about lat. 12° 65' N. ; Ion. 13° 26' e. ; 
about 20 miles west from the south-west shores of 
Lake Chad. It consists of two distinct towns, an 
east and a west, about half a mile apart, each sur- 
rounded by a white clay wall. In a great market, 
situated immediately west of the west town, a large 
fair is held every Monday, and presents an interest- 
ing spectacle. The principal articles for sale are 
mats, and other materials for the light buildings 
common throughout the country; corn exposed in 
long rows of leathern bags; camels, often a hundred 
or more; numbers of horses; textile fabrics, cloths, 
shirts, beads of all sizes and colours, leather- 
work, coloured boxes of every shape and size, very 
neatly made of ox-hide, and little boxes made of 
the kernel of the fruit of the doum-trce. Last of 
all must bo mentioned slaves, for the sale of whom a 
si)ecial place in the market is assigned. The number 
of persons attending the market often amounts to 
12,000 or 15,000. Pop. (estiuuitc), 60,000. 

KU-KLUX KLAN, a secret society of a socio- 
political nature, which was called into being chiefly 
by the reconstruction measures which the govern- 
ment of the United States passed with reference to 
the rebel states of the south which had been subdued 
in the war of 1861-64. Otficial inquiries have brouglit 
to light that the society originated about 1807 in 
some counties of North Carolina, and rapidly spread 
over nearly all the states of the south, but especially 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, embracing all the enemies of the 
Union and supporters of slavery. The members of 
the society, who are bound by a solemn oath to 
secrecy, trnder the penalty of death for divulging 
anything connected with its organization, did not 
hesitate to commit any act of violence, even murder 
and arson. They met at certain times at fixed 
places, and when engaged in any of their criminal 
raids were always mounted on horseback, and com- 
pletely disguised. The political character of the 
association was clear from the fact that all the acts 
of violence of which they were guilty were committed 
against negroes, recognized supporters of the Union, 
government officials, adherents of the Kepublican 
party, which, since 1861, has been the dominant one 
in the United States, the free schools which were 
founded under the protection of the government of 
the Union, and into which negroes as well as white 
persona were admitted fur instruction; and, in short, 



against everything which was obnoxiouB to the feel- 
ings of the Democratic party ;m also from the circum- 
stance that the leaders of that party throughout the 
Union lost no opportunity of representing the lawless 
acts of the Ku-Klux bands in a niilder light, and 
even excusing them as the natural results of intoler- 
able oppression. The enormities conunitted by this 
society were brought under the notice of Congress in 
May, 1870, and a law was passed sufficiently severe 
in its character to put an end to them; but on 
account of the great dimensions to which the society 
had grown, it was scarcely ever foimd possible to 
carry out the law in a satisfactory manner. The 
violation of the law by the Ku-Klux was most 
frequent and daring in South Carolina, formerly the 
cradle of the agitations for secession. In March, 
1871, matters had gone so far that the governor of 
South Carolina officially requested President Grant 
to send him a military force to aid him in extirpating 
the evil. President Grant laid the matter before 
Congress, which, in the middle of April, 1871, passed 
(in spite of the opposition even of some members of 
the Eepublican party, who apprehended danger to 
republican freedom) an anti-Kuklux law, which sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act in the districts in 
which the society created most alarm, and conferred 
upon the president an almost dictatorial power for its 
suppression. Since then less has been heard of the 
Ku-Khix atrocities. As to the origin of the name 
Ku-Klux Klan, nothing can be stated with certainty. 
According to some the first part is onomatopoetic, 
imitating the sound of the cocking of a rifle or rr- 
volver. The second part is no doubt merely another 
spelling of clan. 

KULDJA, GuLDJ^v, or Ili, called by the Chinese 
HoEi-TUAN-TCHiNo, a city in Dzungaria, on the right 
bank of the Ili Kiver, capital of the district of the 
same name, lat. 43'' 46' n.; Ion. 82" 30' E. It is in- 
closed by a stone wall, and contains barracks, foit-*, 
granaries, and public offices for the u?o of the go- 
verrmient. It carries on a considerable trade with 
China, through the cities in the province of Kan-nu 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mauchoos, but many 
merchants from Turkestan and Cashn»ere, vVc, autl a 
number of Russians reside in it Pop. uuknown, 
variously estimated from 2(»,000 to 70,0»>0. 

KULM. — 1. A town in the Kingdom of Prussia, in 
the province of West Prussia, and the government of 
Marieuwerder, and 33 miles south-west of the tow n 
of Marieuwerder, on the right bank of the Vistula. 
It is walled, has several courts and public offices, a 
theological seminary, and a mis«iionarv convent; 
manufactures of woollen cloth, and a tra«le in cattle. 

Pop. 9937. 2. A villoge in B^^heniia, about H 

miles north-east of Teplitz, where, on the 2yth and 
30th August, 1813, a great battle was fought, in 
which the allies under Barclay de Tolly totally de- 
stroyed the French army under Vandamme. 

KUMAON, or Kamaun, a large district of Northern 
India, in the North-west Provinces. It is bounded! 
N.w. by the district of Grarhwal, 8. by the division of 
Rohilkund, R by Nipjil, and N.k. by the Himalavas; 
lat. 29" 20' to 30^ 55' N.; Ion. 78" 30' to 81* E,; area, 
6000 square miles. The country consists of a suc- 
cession of mountain ridges, which intersect each 
other, and gradually become more elevated towards 
the north. Deep and irregular deUs intervene be- 
tween the ridges, but so narrow as scarcely to deserve 
the name of valleys. Extensive tracts of table-land 
occur, forming a lund of savannahs, which are covered 
with high reedy grass, with scarcely a tree, or even 
a shrub. As the hills are approached the tree jungle 
becomes thicker, and as the altitude increases the vege* 
tation changes with the changing temperature, till it 
becomes l-Iuropean. Throughout the lower part of 
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the district the tea-pliuit grows wild, but is said to 
possess an emeticquality which renders it useless. The 
climate is, on the whole, very unfavourable, and the 
people soffer from a host of diseases. The fauna is 
extremely rich, comprehending some of the most 
savage animals. Birds are particularly nimierous and 
s|)lendid, and the list of brilliant insects is almost 
endless. The domestic animals are cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, ponies, and in the northernmost districts 
yaks. Minerab are abundant. Copper, iron, and lead 
are worked to some extent. Gold is also found. The 
ordinary kinds of grain and pulse grow freely; be- 
sides tobacco, caraway, coriander, &a, all of which 
come to maturity in spring. Kice, cotton, indigo, 
maize, millet, cucumbers, ginger, &c., are obtained in 
autumn. The tea ctdture has also been introduced 
into the district, and is making considerable progress. 
The shrubs are managed on the Chinese system, and 
succeed well. The manufactures are few and coarse, 
but a considerable trade is carried on, the traders often 
descending far into the south, and exchanging their 
minerals, dyes, drugs, and roots, for coarse cUntzes, 
cottons, sugar, &c The people are mostly of Hindu 
origin. They are divided into Brahmans (of whom 
there are said to be about 6000 families scattered over 
the district), lUjputs, and Doms, or those not belong- 
ing to any caste, who form the artisan class, and are 
hereditary slaves of black colour and with woolly hair. 
Among the hill tribes are the Khasiyas, apparently 
the descendants of the so-called aborigines. The 
prevalent language is the Hindu, and Brahmanism is 
the predominant religion, but is rapidly declining and 
giving place to a superstition which, like Shamanism, 
assigns a particular divinity to every natural object. 
Pop. in 1881, 493,641. 

KUNERSDORF, a village m Pnissia^ in the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg, near Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
celebrated for the victory which the combined Aus- 
trians under Laudon, and Kussians under Soltikov, 
here gained over Frederick II. of Prussia^ on the 12th 
of August, 1759. 

KUR, or better Kuba (ancient Ci/rut orKHrot), a 
large river of Western Asia. It has its sources in 
Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic of Kars, about lat. 40" 
40' n.; Ion. 42* 20' K., from which it flows N.E., tra- 
versing the Russian government of Tiflis, continuing 
this direction to about lat. 42** N., when it bends round 
to the 8.K., passes the city of Tiflis, and holds on this 
course through the governments of Ellzabethpol and 
Bakn to about lat. 40" 5' x., at which point it turns 
neariy due south, and ultimately falls into the Caspian 
Sea a little to the north of the Gulf of Kysylagatch, 
after a course of between 500 and 600 miles. It has 
numerous large tributaries flowing from both the 
north and south; of these the principal is the Aras 
or Arazes, which joins it about 60 miles from its 
mouth. The other chief afiluents are the Alaxan and 
Yora, both from the north. 

KURDISTAN (Land of the Kurds), an extensive 
territory of Western Asia, comprehending the greater 
part of the mountainous region which borders on the 
western side of the great plateau of Iran or Persia, 
and stretches westward till it overiiangs the low plains 
of Mesopotamia on the south-west, and reaches the 
borders of the Turkish provinces of Biarbekir and 
Krzerum on the north-west. As it does not form a 
separate political division, its exact limits are not 
ascertained; but the eastern part of it forms the Per- 
sian districts of Ardelan and Kermanshah, in the 
province of Irak Ajemi, and the remainder, consti- 
tuting the far larger portion, is in Turkey, where it 
forms the principal part of the pashalio of Van, and 
a considerable part of that of Bagdad. Its limits, 
as thus deflned, lie between hit. 34° and 39" N.; 
and Ion. 42' and 47^ IL, and must inclose an area of 



nearly 40,000 square miles. The surface is very 
mountainous, and is traversed by lofty raugus stretcli- 
ing north-west to south-east, in directiuus nearly 
putdleL The spaces between the mountains . are 
sometimes intersected by deep valleys, but more fre- 
quently form a rugged table-land, which in some parts 
has a height of 6000 to 7000 feet. The whole surface 
on the west of the Persian frontier, being situated 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, is wrained by 
these two rivers and their tributaries. The Tigris 
receives the far larger share, both directly and by its 
important affluents the Great and Little Zab. Un- 
less Lake Van is considered as partly within the 
territory, there are no lakes of any consequence. 
Owing to its general elevation Kurdistan escapes the 
scorching heats by which Mesopotamia suffers bo 
severely. Its loftier summits are, for the most part, 
covered with fine forests of oak and other hard tim- 
ber, while at lower heights magnificent walnut-trees 
abound. Many of the valleys and long terraces, 
lining the mountain sides, are under regular culture, 
presenting fine corn-fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
One of the most remarkable vegetable productions is 
manna, expressively called in Turkish Kudret-hcd' 
tasaiz, or the Divine tvxettneat. It is used as food 
both in its natural state and as an ingredient in 
sweetmeat*. Among domestic animals the first place 
is due to the horse, which is of a remarkably fine 
breed, is used exclusively for riding, and is in great 
demand by the Turks and Persians for ca\^ry. The 
chief beast of burden is the ox, of which great num- 
bers of a large size are kept; the ruggedness of the 
ground very much limits the use of the comeL Sheep 
and goats, the former remarkable for the ezcelleuca 
of their wool, are kept in large flocks. 

The Kurds, to whom the territory owes its name, 
are not confined within its limits, but are found in 
considerable nimabers eastward in Khorasan and over 
the hilly region of Mesopotamia, as far west as Aleppo 
and the Taurus, lliey are a stout, dark race, well 
formed, with dark hair, small eyes, wide mouth, and 
a fierce look. Almost every man is mounted, and is 

f>rovidcd either with javelins about 3 feet 9 inches 
ong, or a bow of horn nearly 6 feet long, and a well- 
supplied leathern quiver. The sling which Xenophon 
saw when he passed through the country with the 
10,000 Greeks, is still in use. Many of the tribes 
continue to lead a migratory life; and though thefo 
are numerous small villages seated generally on the 
sides of hills, the inhabitants to whom they belong 

Suit them after seed-time for the mountains, and 
Here remain pasturing their herds and flocks till the 
recurrence of harvest invites them to return. The 
language is of the same stock as the modem Persian, 
but has degenerated more from not having been fixed 
by writing. The great body of the Kunls are Mo- 
hammedans, but allow their women a much greater 
liberty than the Koran sanctions. A veil is worn by 
the higher, but dispensed with by the middle and 
lower classes. As the Kurds have few wants, they 
are very indifferent about trade. They send, how- 
ever, chiefly to Kirkuk, which is their principal entre- 
pot, but partly also to Hamadan, Bagdad, and Mosul, 
gall-nuts, tobacco, honey, sheep-sldns, and cattle; 
obtaining in return coffee, rice, leather, and clothing, 
chiefly cotton goods. Kurdistan was known to the 
ancients under the name of Corduene, and its inha- 
bitants under that of Carduchu Under the ancient 
Persian monarchy they were included partly in the 
province of Assyria and partly in that of Media. 
After the time of Alexander their territory formed 
part of the Kingdom of Syria, but was dissevered 
from it by the Parthians about three centuries before 
the Cliristian era. lliey afterwards formed part of 
the new Persian £m{>ire, and on its destruction 
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passed to the caliphs of Bagdad. At the present 
day they owe but slight allegiance to the Turkish 
aultan, living in trib^ partly stationary and partly 
nomadic, under their own chiefs, who commonly 
exact duties on the merchandise which passes over 
their territory, which is traversed by the caravans 
between the Upper Euphrates and Asia Minor. The 
famous Sultan Saladin waa a Kurd. It is very diffi- 
cult to form even an approximate estimate of the 
whole Kurd population; the Turkish portion is sup- 
posed by Chesney to contain above 2,500,000, and 
the rerwian jwrtion is rou*^hly estimated at 400,000. 

KUIULES, a chain of islancb in the North Pacific, 
extending south-west to north-east, from the Japan 
Islands to Kamtchatka; lat. 43" 40' to 51° N.; Ion. 
145' to 156° E. They are divided into the Great 
and the Little Kuriles, both of which groups 
belong, since 1875, to Japan. These islands, in 
many parts destitute of water and uninhabited, form 
part of the volcanic zone, which, passing through the 
Aleutian Islands, Kamtchatka, and Japan, extends 
to the Philippines, Java, &c.; they are of a very wild 
and iminviting aspect; their coasts bristle with dan- 
gerous rocks, which, with the violent currents pre- 
\ ailing, esjwjcially on the east side, render access 
dillicult. Some of the mountains rise nearly GOUO 
feet above sea-level; eighteen of them are volcanoes. 
Earthquakes are frequent. Copper, iron, and 8uli>hur 
are found. The vegetation is meagre, and the culti- 
vation of the soil almost totally neglected; indeed in 
the northern islands it is utterly so. The climate in 
general is far more inclement than in most other 
parts of the globe under the same latitude, and fogs 
are frequent. The limited commerce of the Kuriles 
is mainly carried on with Japan and China; it con- 
sists of fur, whale-oil, eagle-plumes, and dried fish, 
in exchange for which cloth and silk stuffs, Japan 
ware, and tobacco are received. The people are 
small, with round flat faces, dark hair and beard, 
and the body much covered with hair. They are 
gentle, hospitable, and courteous, but utterly devoid 
of all spirit to resist oppression, and prefer death to 
any suffering; hence suicides are of frequent occur- 
rence amongst them. 

KURISCHES HAFF, an extensive lagoon in 
East Prussia, on the south-east shore of the Baltic, 
from which it is separated by a narrow belt of sand, 
and with which it communicates at Memel hy a 
flood-gate. It ia nearly triangular in shape, widest 
At the south, and gradually narrowing to a point in 
the north at its outlet. Its greatest length is about 
54 miles, and its breadth from east to west, near the 
middle, 14 miles. It receives the Is'iemen or Memel 
and several other smaller streams. On the belt of 
land which separates it from the sea, and which is 
called the Kurische Nehnmg (that is, Niederung, 
* low land'), the sand is gradually rising. Vegetation 
is thus destroyed, and many small places have already 
been buried. The inhabitants who originally dwelt 
along the lagoon were called Kuren, and hence its 
name. 

KURRACHEE, or KarXchi, the prmcipal sea- 
port town on the coast of Sind, situated on a low 
sandy shore on the side of a large and commodious 
creek or inlet, forming a good haven, perfectly safe 
in all winds, and out of the track of cyclones. It is 
connected by a railway, 105 miles long, with Kotri 
on the Indus, opposite Haidarabatl. The harbour ia 
formed by a long narrow strip of sand on the west, 
ending with a rocky promontory called Manora 
Head; and by the Island of Kiamari on the east. 
The entrance to the harbour is on the west side of 
this island. Here the navigation was formerly very 
much impede<l by a bar which left a depth of water 
of only 9 to 12 feet at low water spring- tides; but 



the government has now constructed important worki 
for the removal of this bar. These consist in % mole 
blocking up the passage called Chinna Creek, on the 
east side of the Island of Kiamari, thus forcing the 
tide to enter and return by one passage, so as to 
increase the volim[ie of water passing over the bar, 
and aid in scouring it; a groin stretching in a south- 
easterly direction from the western point of Kiamari 
Island, intended to confine the course of the water, 
BO as to guide the whole force of the scour to the 
bar; and a breakwater, constructed also in a south- 
easterly direction, and intended to protect the en- 
trance of the harbour from the south-west njonsocin, 
by the action of which the bar ia caused. Since the 
construction of these works the depth of the entrance 
to the harbour has been increased, with the aid of 
dredges, to 20 feet nearly throtighout. On Manora 
Head there is a lighthouse 120 feet high. Toe mean 
temperature is 78' F., and the climate is disagreeable, 
though not unhealthy, for Europeans, Pop. in 18M, 
73,5(30. The district of Kurrachee lies at the mouth 
of the Indus, chiefly on its right or west bank. It 
consists of a rather sterile hill country, froitfol low- 
lands, and a marshy delta. Area, 16,109 square 
miles ; pop. (1881), 478,688. 

KUKSK, a government in Russia* bounded on the 
north by the government of Orel, west by Czemigov, 
south by Poltava and Kharkov, east by Voronej; 
greatest length, west to east, 190 miles; greatest 
breadth, north to south, 135 miles; area, lS,9Ul 
square miles. The surface is undulating, with nu- 
merous little hills and gentle acclivities, consi^tin^ 
of a rich fruitful soil, and is studded over with towns 
and villages. The acclivities consist of shell-marl, 
limestone, and sandstone; and on the banks of al- 
most all the streams layers of chalk appear. The 
chief river is the Sem, which, rising on the east con- 
fines of the district, traverses it east to west on its 
way to join the Dnieper. The Donetz also has its 
source here, and waters part of the south. The 
climate is mild and dry, and the rich soil produces 
abundant crops at comparatively little trouble and 
expense. Apples, plums, and cherries abound. Ag- 
riculture and its usual attendant, the rearing of 
cattle, employ the greater part of the inhabitants, 
and leave only a small surplus for other occupations. 
These are chiefly manufactures of army clothing and 
other coarse stuffs for the use of the peasantry. The 
exports are grain, cattle, leather, wax, and honey. 
Pop. 2,230,397. 

KUKSK, a town in Russia, on the right bank 
of the Tjskar, near its junction with the Sem, 220 
miles east of Czemigov, capital of the government 
of the same name. It has the remains of an ancient 
fortress, and the earthen rampart with which the 
town was surrounded has been formed into an agree- 
able promenade. The principal public buildings are 
the cathedral of the Resurrection, the cathedral of 
St. Sergius, and a monastery. A considerable trade 
is carried on both with St. Petersburg and Moecow. 
To the former are sent honey, wax, tallow, leather, 
tow, hemp, oil, fox and wolf sjuns ; to the latter large 
numbers of cattle and horses. The environs contain 
numerous gardens and orchards. Pop. 81,754. 

KUSNEZK (a Smith's Forge), a town in Russia, 
in the government of Saratov, on the Trussva, 112 
miles east of the town of Saratov. It is surrounded 
with gardens, and has extensive tanneries, nmnerous 
smithies, and a trade chiefly in wood. Pop. 14,186. 

KCSTENLAND (Coast-Und), an administrative 
division of the Austrian Empire, consisting of the 
county of Gorz and Gradiska and the margraviate of 
Istria with the town of Trieste ; area, 3084 square 
miles. The land is for the most part mountainous, 
and is traversed by various small rivers, the chief of 
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which is the Isonzo. Agricultore is the chief support 
of the popuL^on, but vine-growing and the rearing 
of silkworms are also carried on, especially in the 
south. The manufacturing induBtries are, except at 
Trieste, of little importance. Although the terri- 
tories mentioned as forming the Kiistenland are con- 
stituted for administrative purposes into a single 
division of the Austrian Empire, the governor of 
which has his residence at Trieste, yet the county 
of Gorz and Gradiska and the margraviate of Istria 
have each a separate landtag, and Trieste, with the 
surrounding district, has an independent municipality 
having authority to deal with local aifairs. The 
majority of the inhabitants are of Slavonic origin, 
but there is also a large proportion of Italian Friuli- 
ans and a considerable number of Gtermans. Pop. 
(18S0), 617,934. 

KOSTRIN, or CCSTRIK, a town in Prussia, in the 
province of Brandenburg and government of Frank- 
furt, 16 mUes north of the town of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder, at the junction of the Wartha with the Oder, 
which is here crossed by a bridge. It consists of the 
town proper and three suburbs, and is strongly for- 
tified both by nature and art, being situated among 
lakes and marshes, which make a hostile approach to 
it extremely difficult, and siurounded by walls, and 
defended by several outworks. It contains a castle 
in which Frederick the Great was confined by his 
father, and has manufactures of woollens, bolting- 
doth, hosiery, leather, and starch. Pop. 14,060. 

KUTAYA, KuTAHiYAH, or Kutaiah (ancient 
Coticeum\ a town in Asiatic Turkey, in the pashallc 
of Anatolia, 180 miles north-east of Smyrna, on the 
route between Constantinople and Konia. It lies on 
the Pursak, at the entrance of a valley, and at the 
foot of the Pursal Tagb, on the west side of an 
extensive upland plain, nearly 50 miles long by 20 
wide, and probably more than 4000 feet alx>ve the 
level of the Black Sea. It contains a number of 
mosques, khans, baths, fountains, bazaars, and about 
10,000 houses with tiled roofs. Subterraneous aque- 
ducts run beneath the streets. This town is remark- 
aiAe in modem times as the centre of the tract where 
^e famous Turkey carpets are manufactured. Close 
by the 8.8. w. side of the town, on a high hill, stands 
a large castle, a portion of which is ancient. Kutaya 
is the usual residence of the Vizir of Anatolia. 
About 17 miles K.B.E. of Kutaya are interesting 
Phrygian remains, with inscriptions; and the Trog- 
lodyte habitations of Doganlu, supposed to be the 
ancient Nicoleia. Near this town the Turks were 
defeated by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha in 
1833. Estimated pop. 60,000. 

KUTTENBEKG, a town in Bohemia, in the 
circle of Czaslau, on a stream of same name, 38 miles 
E.S.E. Prague. It is very well built, has a civil and 
criminal court, several public offices, a beautiful 
Gothic church; manufactures of woollen and cotton 
stuffs, smelting furnaces, and refineries of silver and 
other metals. The mines, including silver, copper, 
lead, arsenic, zinc, and caluuine, to which the town 
owed its existence and a long course of prosperity, 
are still worked, but to much less advantage than 
formerly. Pop. (1880), 13,154. 

KUTUSOv, Mikhail Lavionovich Golbnish- 
CUEV, Pbikck Smolknskt, a Bussian field-marshal, 
bom in 1745, entered the army at the age of sixteen, 
served in Poland from 1764 tiU 1769, and afterwards 
against the Turks, under Bomanzov. He stormed 
the fortress of Shtmila, and at a later period contri- 
buted greatly to the subjugation of the rebel Puga- 
chev. In 1788 he was present at the siege of Ocba- 
kov, having been appointed governor-general of the 
Crimea the year before. At the siege of Ochakov 
be was w>anded near the right eye. He assisted 



the Prince of Coburg to gain the victory of Fock- 
shani, and in the memorable conflict of lUmnik in 
1789 he greatly distinguished himself by his bravery. 
After the storming of Ismail under Suvarov he 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
in the negotiations with Turkey which took place 
shortly after he gained the fame of an able diplo- 
matist In 1793 he was appointed ambassador at 
Constantinople, and in the subsequent Polish war we 
find him again in the Bussian army under Suvarov. 
He was particularly conspicuous during the memor- 
able day of Praga (Nov. 5, 1794). After the resto- 
ration of peace Kutusov was first appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Finland. After this he was 
appointed chief of the corps of cadets, and in 1801, 
on the assassination of the Emperor Paul, governor- 
general of St. Petersburg. In 1805, when he was at 
the age of sixty, the Emperor Alexander gave him 
the chief command of the first Bussian corps against 
the French. He led it towards the Inn, but did not 
arrive there until after the capitulation of TJlm, upon 
which he united himself with the small Austrian corps 
of General Elienmayer, and checked the whole of the 
French army. On the right bank of the Danube, to 
which he had crossed, he was closely pursued by the 
French, and had several engagements with them, 
especially that near Dilrenstein, where he encountered 
Marshal Mortier on the 18th and 19th November, 
the issue of which contest was fortunate for him. 
The Emperor of Germany sent him on this occasion 
the grand-cross of the order of Maria Theresa. Here- 
upon, having joined the other Bussian corps, he com- 
manded the allied army, under Alexander, at Aus- 
terlitz, where he was wounded. In the Turkish war 
he received orders from Alexander to close the cam- 
paign on the Danube. This being done Kutusov 
returned to Bussia, and was appointed to supersede 
Barclay de Tolly, after the first retrograde movement, 
in the war against Napoleon in 1812. After the 
bloody battle on the banks of the Borodino, resulting 
in the defeat of the Bussians, he imitated the Fabian 
tactics of his predecessor, and effected a skilful retreat 
before an enemy whom it would have been dangerous 
to attack in all his force, waiting till the enemy 
should have been partly destroyed by the frost before 
he again began to harass him. He then gained over 
the French the battle of Krasnoi, near Smolensk, 
which won for him the title of Prince Smolensky. 
Foreseeing the fate which awaited the retreating 
enemy on the banks of the Berezina, he pursued but 
slowly, and the campaign was already at an end when 
he reached Vilna, where he received his emperor. 
This campaign had exhausted Kutusov's strength. 
He was not in favour of a continuation of the war; 
for to him, a man beyond seventy years of age, it 
appeared too bold an enterprise to attack the enemy 
in the seat of his power. After having issued the 
celebrated Bussian proclamation from Kalish, ho 
died at Bunzlau, April, 1813. 

KUYP, or CuYP, Albert, a painter of great ori* 
ginality and merit, was bom at Dordrecht (Dort) in 
1605. He was the son of an able landscape-painter, 
whom, however, he far exceeded, and became one of 
the most agreeable artists that ever lived. He par- 
ticularly excelled in the purity and brilliancy of 
light; and he was not surpassed, even by Claude or 
any other painter, in an accurate representation of 
the atmosphere, and of the lightsome effects of sun- 
shine. The works of this artist, of whose life very 
little is known, embellish some of the finest collec- 
tions in Britain; and as they are very highly finished, 
that circimi stance, added to the number of them, 
implies a long life. The gallery of the Duke of 
Sutherland, in particular, contains some highly valued 
pictures by Kuyp. The exact date of his death is 
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unknown, but he was buried in the Augustine church 
of his native place on the 7th of November, 1091. 

KYANIZING, a process for preserving timber, 
cordage, &c., from the eflfects of dry-rot, named from 
the inventor, a Mr. Kyan. It consists in immersing 
the material to be preserved in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate and water, in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
the former to from 10 to 15 gallons of the latter, ac- 
cording to the strength required. The time during 
which timber must be allowed to remain in the solu- 
tion depends upon its size and thickness. For boards 
and small timbers twenty-four hours are reouired for 
each inch of thickness. When the materials under- 
going the process are thoroughly saturated, they must 
be gradually dried under cover, so as to be protected 
from the sun and rain. Deals and timber not exceed- 
ing 3 inches in thickness will be perfectly dry in 
about 1 4 days. This process is now almost entirely 
disused, as wood is much better preserved by being 
saturated with kreasote or coal-tar. 

K.YKIE ELEISSON (from theGreek Kyrie tleaon, 



*Lord, have mercy*), a kind of invocation which opens 
the mass. It is almost the only part of the liturgy 
in which the Latin Church has retained the use of 
Greek words. When the mass is said, the priest 
and those to whom the mass is administered repeat 
alternately three times * Kyrie eleison,* and then as 
many times in the same manner * Cbriste eleison,* 
and so on alternately. When it is sung the leading 
singer takes the part of the priest, and uie choir that 
of the congregation. The introduction of the Kyrie 
into the mass is attributed to Pope Sylvester L, in 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

KYRLE, John, sumamed by Pope the Man of 
Jtos8t an English gentleman who possessed an estate 
of £500 a year at Boss, in Herefordshire, where bo 
died in 1724, at the age of ninety. Dr. Warton, in 
his Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, says 
Kyrie was the Howard of his age, and that he de- 
served to l>e celebrated beyond any of the heroes of 
Pindar. The splendid eulogium of the poet on the 
Man of Boss is well known. 



L. 



L, in the English alphabet, the twelfth letter and the 
eighth consonant; one of those called by some gram- 
marians liquid* (/, m, n, r), because, like vowels, they 
may be pronounced for any length of time, although 
this characteristic also belongs to «, 2, /, r, and other 
consonants. The sound represented by i is produced 
by placing the end of the tongue against the fore part 
(f the roof of the mouth, opening the jaws, and gently 
breathing out the air, which thus escapes from the 
corners of the mouth. The pronunciation of /, there- 
fore, is not dependent upon the teeth; yet there are 
individuals, and even whole tribes, who do not pro- 
nounce it — the former in consequence of some defect 
in their tongue; the latter, because they (for example, 
the Japanese) always use r instead of /, whilst others 
(as the Chinese) always use I instead of r. In the 
old Zend there was no /. It must be observed that 
the rolling r is different from the I only in this, that 
the former is pronounced with a vibration of the 
tongue, the tip of which scarcely touches the roof of 
the mouth. Hence the constant interchange of r and 
/, in many languages, which it is important for the 
etymologist to observe. Thus the French orme^ from 
the Latin vlmua; from the Latin percf/rinvSf the 
Itillan pelU'jrino^ the French pehrin^ the English 
Jul fj rim. Of the Grerman word kirrhe (Scotch, kirk) 
the Swiss make kilche. The much more frequent 
change, we presume, is from the r to the /, as from 
the more diflicult to the ejisier; yet not always. Thus 
the lower classes in llome say, instead of repuhhlicay 
repnhhrim. How frequent the change of \ and p is 
iu Greek, particularly in the Ionian dialect, every 
}»hilologist knows. L is also interchanged with the 
liquid n, as in the Latin bjmjfhUf from the Greek 
unmjJit'. This was esjKcially common in the dialects 
of ancient Greece. It is likewise found taking the 
J. lace of d and t, owing to the similarity of the mode 
of formation of these consonants to the mode in 
which I b formed. The Latin lan-yma and the 
Greek dalru, and odor for olor from oUo in Latin, 
are instances of the lirst interchange; and the Eng- 
lirtli tongue and Latin liugua^ of the second. An / 
following a consonant in Latin is frecjuently changed 
into a Bhort * in Italian, as ilarcus,Jiacro; ilns, tiore; 
llancut, hiaiKo; glacksy f/hiaccio, &c. This hapi^ns 



al8o when a short vowel intervenes between the I and 
the previous consonant, as marulOj macchia. Some- 
times also this consonant is transposed, as in the 
Spanish palabra^ from the Latin parabola. In Greek 
the letter was called lambda, the name being derived 
from the lamed of the Phoenicians and the Hebrews. 
It is somewhat remarkable that in so many alpha- 
bets I is composed, in some way, of two straight 
lines. We find in most ancient Greek alphabets the 
lambda thus, V, /, V; in the Etruscan alphabet, >; 
in the Celtic, <, V. The classical and modem 
Greek is A; the Latin, L; in short, two straight 
lines always form this letter. In Spanish U are pro- 
nounced liquid, like the Italian gl before i (like Ui in 
million); and it is peculiar to this language that it 
begins words with this sound, as Uanerot, In Portu- 
guese the same sound is expressed by Ui. The French 
Z/, if preceded by at, ei, owt, is liquid (mouilUe), which 
in most parts of France is pronounced like the Italian 
ffl in €(/li; but the Parisian pronunciation, originally a 
mere provincialism, is almost like our y in you^ as in 
travaiUer^ veiUer; and probably this pronunciation will 
finally prevail, though it is arbitrary, and against the 
practice of the majority of the people. An initial U 
in Welsh, as in Llanrwst, is pronounced like an aspir- 
ated I, the tip of the tongue being placed farther blu^k 
in the mouth than for the formation of an ordinary 
/, and the breath emitted through the teeth on both 
sides of the tongue. In English I is not pronoucct-d 
at all in some monosyllables, where it intervenes 
between a vowel and a subsequent consonant, as in 
ra'mf half^ balk, ckalk, trouZrf, couldy folia. In tho?e 
languages in which / is the consonant of the definite 
article, as in French and Spanish, it has in some 
cases come to be treated as belonging to the noun 
following, and in other cases has detached the initial 
vowel of the noun. The French liare (ivy), formerly 
written rhierrCj from the Latin Arc/^ro, is an example 
of the first case; and the Italian la Itna (breath), for 
VaJcna, from the Latin halcna, is an example of the 
second. 

As a numeral, L signified in Hebrew 30; in Greek, 
X = ll, and X= 30,000. L in Latin signifies 50. A 
on Greek coins means Lorria, Laconia, Lamj mnigy 
La<tdtmoiua, &c.; on Roman coins it means 2uciuj^ 
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Zepidva, liberteu, Itbra, tudoa, lUeni, &c. L, with a 
dash over it^ meant among the Romans 50,000. 
L. A. Q. M. is an abbreviation of Uterarum artiuM' 
^ue maffiaUr; £, the English abbreviation for pound 
(sterling), from libra^ the Latin for pound. See 
Abbreviations. 

LA, in music, the syllable by which Guido denotes 
the sixth note of the diatonic scale. 

LA ALAN D, or JjALksro (pronounced LoUand), an 
island in Denmark, B. of Seeland; washed on the K. 
by the Wordenborg Binnenmeer, forming a continu* 
ation of the Great Belt; E. by the narrow Guldborg- 
aond, separating it from Falster; s. by the Baltic, 
and w. by the Langeland Belt, separating it from 
tho island of that name;, greatest length, 8.B. to 
K.W., 36 miles; breadth, vsjying from 9 miles to 17 
mil^; area^ 462 square miles. The surface, as im- 
plied by its name, meamng *low land,' is so very 
little raised above the sea^ that parts of it along the 
coast are subject to frequent inimdations; and for a 
considerable distance around it the water is so shallow 
that there are few places in which vessels drawing 
8 feet can approach it without danger. Mists are 
frequent, and the climate is not healthy, at least to 
s^wigera. The soil, consisting generally of a heavy 
loam, is very fertile^ and yields excellent crops of 
com. Beans, hops, and hemp are extensively grown. 
Wood also, including oak, and others of the best 
varieties of hardwood timber, is abundant There 
are several lakes, of which that of Maribo, near the 
centre, is of considerable extent For administrative 
purposes it is included with Falster in the bailiwick 
of ^Luibo. Pop. (1880). 97,007. 

LAAB, or Lasb, Pibteb van, sumamed R Bam- 
hoceio, a painter, bom in 1613 at Laaren, a village 
near Naarden, in Holland, enjoyed during sixteen 
years the society of the most distinguished artists^ 
viz. Poossin, Claude Gel^ (Lorraine), Sandrait, &c., 
and had considerable influence on the taste of the 
Italians. In 1673 or 1674 he put an end to his life 
at Haarlem, probably from hypochondria. He re- 
ceived his surname during his residence at Home. 
Even in his earliest youth it was his constant occu- 
pati<m to draw everything which he met with. His 
memory served him so admirably that he could re- 
present objects most strikingly which he had only 
snen oDoe or a long time previous. He was also one 
of ihe greatest musicians of his time. He only 
attempted minor objects, such as fairs, children's 
games, hunting scenes, landscapes, &c., but his paint- 
ings possess great power and animation. 

LABADIE, Jean de, a mystic and separatist, bom 
in 1610 at Bourg in Guienne, was educated at Bor- 
deaux by the Jesuits, and belonged to their order till 
1639. He then quitted it, both because irregularities 
were detected in his conduct, and he was found to 
have adopted many very peculiar and extravagant 
views. For these he was cited before the parlia- 
ment» but fled to Geneva. At a later period he 
returned to France, and took up his residence in 
Amienfl^ whose bishop intrusted him with the visi- 
tation of the monasteries in his diocese. He also 
found a patron in the Archbishop of Toulouse. His 
xcalons opposition to the KomiiBh clergy subjected 
him again to persecution, and to escape from it he, 
in 1650, went over to the Reformed Church, but not 
finding himself so comfortable as he expected, he 
thought he had received a call to found an apostolic 
church for himself. He now became a preacher in 
Montauban, and afterwards, on being obliged to 
leave it, in the town of Orange, from which he pro- 
ceeded successively to Geneva^ Middleburg, and 
Amsterdam. In the last city he collected his fol- 
lowers into a distinct church or society under the 
name of Labadists. Toleration being now denied 



him, he in 1670 proceeded to Herfonl, u here the 
Palgravine Elizabeth gave him protection. Driven 
thence by an imperial edict in 1672, he went first to 
Bremen, and finally to Altona> where he held private 
meetings, and died in 1674. 

LABARUM, the name (of unknown origin) given 
from the time of Constantino to the imperial banner. 
Eusebius has described it with much particularity. 
It was in the form of a long pike, crossed at a cer- 
tain height by a beam, from which depended a banner 
richly embroidered with gold, and adomed with pre- 
cious stones. The pike was surmounted by a crown 
of gold, inclosing within it a monogram of the two 
iniUal letters of the name of Christ According to 
the legend Constantino adopted this ensign in con- 
sequence of a dream which he had while marching 
against Maxentius, in which he saw the sign of the 
cross with the inscription. En toutd nilca (In this 
conquer). 'As soon as it was day,' Eusebius says, 
*he arose and declared the whole secret to his friends. 
Then he called together the workers in gold and 
precious stones, in Uie midst of whom he himself sat, 
and gave them a description of tbat standard, and 
ordered them to express its likeness in gold and pre- 
cious stones, which standard we ourselves also hap- 
pened some time to have a sight of.' 

LABAT, Jean Baptibtb, a Dominican missionary 
and traveller, bom at Paris in 1663, took the vows 
at the age of nineteen. He afterwards taught ma- 
thematics and philosophy at Nancy, where at the 
same time he performed the duties of a preacher. 
In 1693 he went out as a missionary to the French 
Antilles. He landed at Martinique in 1694, and 
immediately undertook the care of the parish of 
Macouba, which he superintended for two years, 
after which he was sent to Guadaloupe for the pur- 
pose of building a mill on an estate possessed by the 
order to which he belonged. His .mathematical 
knowledge recommended him to the governor there, 
whom he accompanied during a tour through the 
island to assist him in selecting the points best 
adapted for works of defence. On his return to 
Martinique Labat found his cure occupied by another, 
and he received the office of procureur-gdniral of the 
mission, in which an opportunity was afforded him 
of displaying the whole extent of his useful activity, 
at the same time that he served the government by 
his mathematical knowledge. During several voy- 
ages in the service of the mission he visited all the 
Antilles, and on the attack of Guadaloupe by the 
English in 1703 he rendered his countrymen im- 
portant services as an engineer. In 1705 he was 
sent to Europe on business of the order, and landing 
at Cadiz, he embraced the opportunity to sun'ey, 
geometrically and scientifically, the environs and the 
whole coast of Andalusia as far as Gibraltar. He 
likewise went to Italy, and finally returned to Paris 
in 1716, where he occupied himself with the publica- 
tion of a part of his works, and where he died Jan. 6, 
1738. His Nouveau Voyage aux Hesde I'Am^rique, 
of which several editions have appeared, and which 
has been translated into several languages, contains 
on account of the natural history, particularly of 
some of the smaller and less frequented islands; of 
their productions; the origin, customs, religion, and 
governments of the inhabitants, as well as the chief 
political events which occurred during the author's 
residence there. He also published a Nouvelle rela- 
tion de I'Afrique ocddentale; Voyage en Espagne 
et Italic; Relation historique de I'Ethiopie ocdden- 
tale; M^moires du chevalier d'Arvieu. 

LABfiDOYilllE, Chables ANofeLiQUE Huchet, 
CoMTB DE, of an andent family in Bretagne, was 
bom in Paris in 1786, entered the army in his twen- 
tieth year, and in 1808, when in Spain as aide-de« 
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camp of Marshal Lannes, was severely wounded at 
Tudela. After his recovery he joined the army in 
Germany, distinguished himself at the taking of 
Batisbon, received a fresh wound at the battle of 
Esslingen, and was attached to Prince Eugene in the 
same quality of aide-de-camp. The campaigns of 
1812 and 1813 gave him new opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself. Having been severely wounded 
at the battle of Goldberg, in 1813, he was not in 
active service at Napoleon's abdication, but returned 
to it under the Bourbons, and was with his regiment 
near Vizelle when Bonaparte returned from Elba. 
He immediately joined hun, made his public entrance 
with him into Grenoble, and a few days after was 
rewarded with the rank of mar^hal-de-camp. Shortly 
after he was appointed lieutenant-general, and made 
a peer of France. After the battle of Waterloo, 
where he fought with great courage, he hurried to 
Paris, and there diatinguiahed himself in the stormy 
sitting of the chamber of peers, on 22d June, by his 
hostility to the Bourbons. On the capitulation of 
Paris he followed the army behind the Loire. Hav- 
ing determined to emigrate, he returned once more 
to Paris in order to take leave of his family, but was 
immediately apprehended and brought before a court- 
martiaL His defence, though conducted with g^eat 
spirit, was unavailing, and he was sentenced to be 
■hot (August 15, 1815). On appeal the sentence was 
confirmed, and on the 19th of August was carried 
into execution. His handsome person and chivalrous 
demeanour excited great interest in his favour, and 
this interest was heightened by a general conviction 
that the sentence pronounced was in direct violation 
of an article in the capitulation of Paris. 

LABIALS are letters chiefly pronounced by the 
lips, as 6, p, /, m. 

LABIATE, a natural order of dicotyledonous 
monopetalous plants, generally herbaceous, but some- 
times shrubby, with square stems and simple and 
opposite leaves. Their most characteristic features 
are a two-lipped monopetalous corolla, four didyna- 
mous stamens, though the upper two are sometimes 
wanting, and a four-lobed ovary. The fruit consists 
of from one to four small nuts, inclosed in the per- 
siritent calyx, and the seeds are erect, with little or 
no albumen. These plants have no deleterious pro- 
perties, but are for the most part aromatic and fra- 
grant. They include sage, rosemary, lavender, mint, 
thyme, marjoram, basil, and similar herbs, cultivated 
for culinary, tonic, or aromatic pur[)Oijes. The aro- 
matic priuci|tle so generally cbaract-jristic of them 
depends on the volatile oil which their leaves contain 
in greater or less quantity: this oil is abundant in 
thyme, lavender, rosemary, and the various species 
of Mentha, Some species, however, are very little 
aromatic, and contain a re.sinous gummy matter 
which gives them a very decided bitter taste. Most 
frefjiicntly the bitter and aromatic principles are 
found in equal proportions, so that the medical action 
of the plants depends as much on the one as on the 
other. They exercise a special action on the respir- 
atory apparatus, and are found useful as stimulants, 
particularly in chronic catarrhs. In such affections 
infubions of hyssop are often used with advantage. 
The leaves of rosemary are employed in medicine, 
and an extract of this plant is used by perfumers for 
promotir)g the growth of the hair. 

LABIUM, applied in comparative anatomy to 
the ai»i)endage of the lower part of the mouth in 
Arthropoda, composed frequently of a pair of coales- 
cent jaws or maxillse, and known as the 'lower lip.' 
The lower j>ortion of the labium is known as tlie 
mentttm or c/</n, the upper part being termed the 
liffuUi, This latter portion in some forms (for ex- 
ample, certain insects) becomes developed to form a 



kind of lingua or tongue. The labium genemlly 
bears a pair of tactile organs, known as the labud 
palfA. 

LABLACHE, Luioi, a celebrated bsMO singer, 
was bom on 6th December, 1794, in Naples, where 
his father, a French merchant from Marseilles, had 
settled. The latter having died, Lablache was, when 
twelve years of age, under the recommendation of 
Joseph Bonaparte, placed in a musical conservatory 
at Naples, where he rendered himself Bomewhat con- 
spicuouB by his idle and unruly disposition, which 
prompted him frequently to run away and engage 
himself to some minor theatre. He was, however, 
compelled to finish his studies, and in 1812 made his 
cUbiU as a buffo singer at the theatre of San Carlino. 
After various appearances in Naples, Messina, and 
Palermo, he performed in Rossini's CenerentoU in 
La Scala Theatre at Milan, and established for him- 
self the reputation of the first basso singer of the 
day. In 1824 he made his first appearance in Vienna, 
where he was received with equal enthusiasm, and 
in 1830 visited Paris and London. In 1852 be 
appeared at St. Petersburg, and was appointed pri- 
vate singer to the emperor, and made a knight of 
St. Andrew in 1857. Among the multitude of char- 
acters assumed by him may be mentioned more espe- 
cially those of l3on Pas<]uale in the opera of that 
name, Leporello in Bon Giovanni, and Dr. Dulca- 
mara in L'Elisir d'Amore. In physique he was a 
perfect colossus, with the head, as has been remarked, 
of a Jupiter, the figure of a Milo, and the voice of 
ik Boanerges. This last organ was unsurpassed for 
magnificent sonorousness, ficxibility, and compass, 
and his dramatic were no less conspicuous than his 
vocal talents. In private life he was much esteemed 
for his social virtues and accomplishments. He died 
at Naples on 23d January, 1858. His only daught^" 
married Thalberg, the eminent pianist 

LABORATORY, Chemical, a workshop designed 
for chemical investigation and instruction. The 
size and arrangements are of course regulated by 
the requirements of the chemist, some being de- 
signed for special researches and analyses, whild 
others are quite generaL To the former belong the 
laboratories which are attached to dyeing, alkali, 
pigment, iron, copper, nickel, electro-metallurgical, 
and similar works. Laboratories are also attached 
to mining and metallurgical schools, to the mint, to 
the inland revenue office, to arsenals, and all these, 
while embracing of necessity arran;jfements common 
to all laboratories, are distinguished by others which 
are a])plicable to the particular lines of analysis 
therein pursued. A general laboratory, such as 
mii,'ht be attached to a jwlytechnic school or univer- 
sity, has, however, to include all these specialties, 
partly because the whole science and its applications 
have to be taken into account and exhibited, partly 
because students with very different aims freijuent 
such places. Hence the laboratories which ha>o 
sprung up of late years, es{>ecially in Germany, are 
characterized by their size and their completeness, 
and are altogether different from those of an earlier 
period. In the middle ages they were to be found 
attached to the monasteries and apothecaries' Bho|>s, 
in the houses of the princes and nobles who endea- 
voured to get the philosopher's stone, and in the 
cellars of the alchemists. The furniture of sucli 
places, which were as dark and mysterious as 
p(»s.sible, partly for the sake of secrecy, partly to awe 
those who might visit the worker, consisted chiefly of 
furnaces for different degrees of heat, of sand-baths 
and water-baths, of crucibles, cupels, muffles, retorts, 
stills, flasks, and bottles. There was no rc£ned 
apparatus, and even down to the bej^inning of th<» 
present century much of it continued uncouth ai^d 
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eoane. One of the earliest descriptions of a labora- 
tory and its requirements is contained in the com- 
mentaf J of Libavius, entitled De Soeuastioa Artis. 
He gives sketches of the exterior of the buildinjif, 
a plan of the interior with its laboratory proper, 
museum, diemical store, rooms for different opera- 
tions^ sleeping apartments, garden, and even wine- 
cellar. Whether so elaborate a scheme was realized 
about 300 years ago may be doubted. A himdred 
years later there seems to have been a laboratory at 
Marburg, but unfortunately nothing is known about 
it, and so late as 1788 a request for an independent 
esti^^liahment was presented to the university there 
by the then lecturer. During the present century 
an excelloit laboratory has been erected there, an 
account of which has been published by Kolbe. Up 
to between 1820-30 all the laboratories had been 
designed mainly for the use of one or two persons, 
who made the preparations for public lectures, or 
who were engaged in scientific investigation. Such 
was the laboratory of the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don when Davy made his great discoveries. It con- 
sisted of one principal room, not very well lighted, 
round the sides of which were cupboards and shelves 
for bottles and apparatus, while in niches were 
fomaces and sand-baths. In the centre stood a 
table wiUi a pneumatio trough and other apparatus. 
On one nde the laboratory opened upon the lecture- 
room. Upon this model other laboratories were 
designed, and drawings of these are given in some of 
the older chemical treatises. As the sdenoe pro- 
gressed, however, the mode of teaching it altered. 
Lectures soon became insufficient, and it gradually 
became the custom for the students themselves to 
enter the laboratory and study the subject practically 
under the eye of the chief chemist This method, in 
the coune of fifty years, has become the principal 
one, and Uiere are not wanting those who at the 
present day assert the absolute worthlessness of 
lectures. 

The practical result has, however, been important 
10 fur aa laboratories are concerned, for buildings have 
been constructed capable of acconmiodating fifty and 
even many more persons. The more important of 
these are at Bonn, Berlin, Leipzig, Marbuig, as 
already mentioned, Wiesbaden, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The large ones consist of many rooms, according to 
the operations required. The principal departments 
are those where the students are engaged in ordinary 
qualitative and quantitative anal3rse8, but there are 
besid^i i^Mutments for the analysis of waters, of 
gaaesy for spectroscopic and other optical work, fur- 
nace rooms for analysis by the dry method — ^while to 
these are attached smaller balance and apparatus 
rooms, and rooms with abundant ventilation for the 
conduct of operations accompanied by the evolution 
of noxious vapours, &a Every more recently con- 
ikucted laboratory aims at greater perfection and 
concentration of arrangement^ more thorough ventila- 
tion, and more conveniences for work, such as con- 
stant supplies of steam, of oxygen, of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and other gases, means of increasing pres- 
sore or producing a vacuum, all of which are refine- 
menta undreamed of in the early days of the present 
century, when a chemist had to make everything, 
even Uie sulphuric add he required. Some of the 
new laboratories in Great Britain, as those of Owen's 
College, Manchester, and of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, are among the finest 
institutions of the kind in Europe. 

LABORATORY, Physical, a building devoted 
to original research and practical teaching in physics. 
In an obHrratory natural ph^iomena are merely ob- 
served accurately; now in almost every phenomenon 
of the material world we are concerned with a variety 
Vol VriL 



of causes, the effects of which interfere with one 
another ; therefore, in investigating the effect of any 
one cause it is necessary by expenmerU to reduce the 
effects of all other causes so that they may be ne- 
glected; this is the work of a laboratory. All insti- 
tutions where physics is taught have a lecture room 
and one or more smaller rooms in which apparatus 
\b kept. The lecture room is provided with supplies 
of gas and water, steady tables, beams, &c., for sus- 
pending apparatus, window shutters for shutting out 
the light, and means of exhibiting diagrams. It is 
becoming more and more evident that the litter 
and dust of a lecture room, and the necessity for 
moving about apparatus, necessitate the use of sepa- 
rate rooms in original research ; and as the arrange- 
ments which are necessary for research in one de- 
partment of physics may be obstructions in other 
departments, there must be a number of separate 
rooms. Some of the public schools (Clifton Col- 
lege, for instance) are provided with small labora- 
tories, and those of the lloyal Institution, Glasgow 
University, King's College, London, and the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge are calculated to 
have a great influence on English science. The 
Cavendish laboratory of Cambridge, the arrange- 
ments of which we proceed to describe, was designed 
by Professor Clerk Maxwell. The external waUs 
are nearly all of brick, 2 feet thick ; the foundations 
are 15 feet deep. Every window has two broad stone 
sills, one outside and one inside, on which instruments 
(heliostats, &c) may be placed ; there are well fitting 
window -shutters all over the building. All the 
tables are steady, being quite independent of the floors. 
Hatches are cut in tiie second floor, vertically over 
similar ones in the first. All the rooms are heated 
by hot-water pipes. There is a tower 59 feet high ; 
on the top of it is a Bunsen's water pump, from 
which the water has a fall of 50 feet, and may be 
employed to exhaust a large vessel from which tubes 
pass to the different rooms, so that a vessel may be 
exhausted by connecting it with these tubes; a man- 
ometric tube on the tower communicates with the 
heat room; a wooden mast and metallic rod for 
atmospheric electricity communicate through an 
insulated wire with an electroscope in the electricity 
room. On the ground floor are: — The magnetic 
room, for observations requiring great steadiness ; it 
is provided with three pillars, which have founda- 
tions separate from the rest of the building; the 
stone slabs on these pillars are 4 feet square and are 
18 inches from the floor ; at present the B. A. electro- 
dynamometer and a unifilar magnetometer, as at Kew, 
occupy two of the pillars ; three mirrors in the mag- 
netic room, and a fourth in the heat room, give the 
direction of the meridian, &c. The clock room : the 
principal clock rests on a firm pillar, it is in electric 
conmiunication with the other clocks in the building, 
it is sometimes compared with the astronomical ob- 
servatory clock ; a second pillar supports an experi- 
mental pendulum. The balance room: The heat 
room : The room where apparatus is unpacked, and 
from which a lift conmiunicates to the second floor : 
The workshop^ which has lathes, vices, and other 
tools: The battery room, in which are a large 
Thomson's Daniell's battery and a gas-holder for 
oxygen: apartments for the care-taker. On the first 
floor are: — ^The general laboratory, provided with 
twelve steady tables, a closet in which there is a good 
draught to a chinmey, &c. : The professor's private 
room: The apparatus room, with glass cases, cup- 
boards, &c.: The room in which experiments are 
prepared before lecture: The lecture roonif which has 
special arrangements for rapidly closing the window 
shutters, beams for supporting pendulums, &c., and a 
long oak table, supported independently of the floor 
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on a wall of the battery room. On the second floor 
are: — The acouttics room: The room where draw- 
ings and calculations are made: The rcuiiant heat 
room: Two optic rooms: The electricity room, the 
air of which is kept dry by means of a heated copper 
roller and an eniUess band of flannel: A dark room 
for photography, &c. An insulated wire leads from 
an electric machine in the electricity room to the 
lecture room. A heliostat in a window of the elec- 
tricity room may throw a beam of solar light 120 
feet long to the acoustics room. 

LABOUR. See Birth. 

LABOUR, AND LABOURERS. ITie two great 
sources of income in all communities are labour and 
capital. The means of production are the land, 
utensils, stock, and all which constitutes capital, and 
the labourers who use this capital. In this general 
division of the means of production the term labour 
is used in its broadest sense, for the labour of the 
mind, or that of the artist, which depends more upon 
skill than muscular exertion, is to be included in the 
general estimate of the productive power if a price 
or market value is. put upon its products in the 
general estimate. Nor should we, in estimating the 
general productive capacity, confine ourselves to tJie 
species of labour which results in the production of 
articles of necessity or convenience merely, since, in 
the products consumed by any community, it is not 
practicable to draw a distinction between articles of 
mere utility and those of taste, utility and luxury 
being combined in a great part of the things used or 
consumed by a people, whatever may be its stage of 
civilization and refinement The land and the greater 
part of the utensils of production are estimated, it is 
true, in a great degiee, and in many instances wholly, 
by their mere utility for production. But it is other- 
wise with respect to the products intended not merely 
as the means of producing others but as ultimate 
objects of use or consimiption. Dwellings, furniture, 
clothing, food, all combine, in different degrees and 
proportions, both luxury and utility. The quantity 
of wool and cotton worn and used by two persons in 
different ranks of life and of different means of con- 
sumption may be the same and answer equally well 
as a protection of the person against the climate; and 
yet that used by one, owing to the better quality of 
the material and the greater labour bestowed in 
fabricating it, may cost three or ten times as much 
as that used by the other; and yet something is paid 
to taste and luxury even by this latter. The mere 
utility of any article is of difficult estimation, and 
though it is a proper subject of inquiry and specula- 
tion, still, in estimating the productive power of 
labour in comparison with capital, the more prac- 
tical rule seems to be to talce the estimate put upon 
it by the community itself. If, for instance, the 
lalx)ur of a sculptor is, in the estimation of a com- 
munity, worth that of twenty day-labourers, the dis- 
tribution of the annual products of the labour and 
capital of that conmiunity will be governed by this 
rule of comparison, and the sculptor will be able to 
consume as much in value as the twenty common 
labourers. Hence the proportion of the income of 
lal)our and capital will vary in different commimi- 
ties, according to the different arts or kinds of pro- 
duction encouraged. To take the same examples, 
though the labour of a sculptor may be equal in 
value, as estimated by a community, to that of 
twenty labourers — and the same may be equally 
true of the painter — yet the capital or stock required 
for each of these twenty labourers may be greater 
than is required for either of those artists. The 
proportion then of the value of the whole capital of 
a commimity to that of the whole estimated annual 
value of the labour of oil sorts performed by its 



members will depend upon the kind of arts partned, 
so tliat the proportions will not be uniform in dif- 
ferent communities. A rapid change may be made 
in the wealth of a community, either for the better 
or the worse, by an impulse or check to its industry, 
or a general tendency to economy or prodigality in 
consumption. The arts and employments and habits 
of a people are everything in respect to their pros- 
perity; and the actual amount of their present capital 
is of less importance, since, if it be too small, that is, 
if the people are in want of a sufBcient stock to em- 
ploy themselves to the greatest advant^e, industry 
and economy may very soon supply the deficiency. 
The aggregate aunual products of the same labour 
and capital are greater in one country than another. 
This is a distinction of great importance, which is over- 
looked in some economical speculations, or which, at 
least, has not always its just weight. The fact is 
perhaps too obvious to need proof or illustrati4>n. 
If, for instance, the people of one country have 
better lands, domestic animals, roads, utensfls. or are 
more skilful and ingenious than those of another, Uie 
same amount of manual labour bestowed upon corre- 
sponding materials, with corresponding instnmients of 
production, will produce greater results. The wag*sa 
of labour and the interest of money may both there- 
fore be higher in one country than in another. It docs 
not follow then that if the condition of the mere 
labourer is better in one country than in another that 
of the capitalist will necessarily be worse. To ascer- 
tain the condition of these two classes, possessing 
between them the productive a4>acity and means of 
a community, we fii^ inquire into the aggregate pro- 
ductiveness of capital and industry, and next into 
the distribution of the aggregate products between 
the two classes. And in examining into the condi- 
tion of the members of a community the next inquiry 
relates to the proportionate share of each industrious 
class in the whole portion of the aggregate products 
allotted to industry as distinguished ifrom that which 
is allotted to capital This distribution among the 
labouring classes themselves of the products of their 
labour will of course depend upon Uie estimation in 
which the various kinds of labour are held; and its 
effect on their condition will also depend very ma- 
terially upon the arrangements, improvements, and 
facilities possessed by the community to render their 
labour effective, for the oompensaUon to labourers 
individually may be small, and yet the expense of 
the whole class of the conmiunity to which they 
belong very great. To take a familiar instance: if, 
from the thinness of the population, or other cause, 
the receivers and distributors of the articles of pro- 
duction and consumption among the people^ that is, 
the retail dealers, can transact but a small amount 
of business each, though the earnings of each one 
may be small, their aggregate compensation must be 
large. In countries half civilized, and in which the 
arrangements and facilities for exchanges are rode 
and imperfect, the usual profits of trade are at an 
enormous rate per cent. ; and yet the wealth of these 
traders will be very trifling in comparison with that 
of the merchants and traders of a more civilized, 
improved, and populous community, though the per 
centage of profit of these latter may be much lower. 
The same distinction will hold good in respect to every 
other pursuit and employment in a community — the 
proportion of the whole products awarded to any one 
class may not correspond at all to the individual 
advantage or disadvantage of the members of thaU 
class in their pursuits in comparison with that of 
those of any other class. The compensation of any 
one class of a community in comparison to any other 
will evidently depend upon the course taken by the 
taste and luxury of the community, for we may 
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Mrame it m a general doctrine that when the taste 
•od passions of a community lead to a large con- 
ramption of the articles produced by any class, or if 
the serrices of its members are considored paiticu- 
lady beneficial, these members will be liberally com- 
pensated. The effect will not, however, necessarily 
extend itself to all the members of the class. Sup- 
pose^ for example, that the taste and vanity of a 
people appear very much in their apparel and per- 
sonal ornaments, it will not follow that all cloth- 
makers^ tailors, jewellers, hatters, and shoemakers 
will have the highest wages in the community, but 
the result will be that a high price will be paid for 
exceDoice of material or superiority of skill in the 
manufacture of those articles. The moment there- 
fore in which civilization commences — and some 
degree of it is coeval with the existence of every 
society — exceUence in some arts or employments will 
meet with extraordinary rewards. Asarts and civiliza- 
tion advance the objects of passion and taste will be 
multiplied, and with them the kinds and varieties of 
excellence of materials or skill which will be esteemed 
of extraordinary value. The effect necessarily is to 
produce a comparative depression in the value of all 
ordinary products and unsldlful labour. Accordingly 
the ordinary labourers in all the arts become by 
degrees a distinct class. In a refined community 
abounding in arts this class necessarily becomes 
numerous, and the condition of its members is a 
subject of solicitude to the philanthropist and of 
interest to the economist and statesman. The secu- 
rity and welfare of the whole community will depend 
very materially upon the character and condition of 
this part of the population. The greater the distance 
between this class and the rest, &e more effectually 
they are set off from the others, the more unnatural 
and distorted will be the state of society, and the 
more frequent will be scenes of disorder, distress, 
and vice. It is one of the first and most important 
maxims of policy and of economy then to sustain the 
members of this class by using all possible means, 
whether by legislation or social influence, to give 
them education, good habits, and good morals; to 
foster in them a spirit of enlighten^ independence, 
and thus inspire and maintain in them a respect for 
themselves and secure to them the respect of others. 
LABRADOR, an extensive peninsula on the east 
coast of British North America; lat from 50'' to 65" 
jr., and Ion. 56"* to 78" w.; bounded south-east and 
east by the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
on the north and west by Hudson's Strait and Hud- 
son's Bay, and on the south-west by Ruperf s River, 
Lake Miwtassini, and Bersamits or Bersiamits River; 
extreme length, 1100 miles; breadth, 470 miles; area 
estimated at 450,000 square miles. The interior is 
very imperfectly known. The table-land is 2240 feet 
above the sea-level; is pre-eminently sterile; and is 
in some places covered with boulders three and four 
deep. I'he Wotchish Mountains form the principal 
water-shed, sending the waters west, north, and east. 
There are numerous lakes, as almost every river 
forms several during its course by expanding. Gra- 
nite, gneiss, and mica-slate are the prevailing rocks, 
in some places covered by a thick bed of old red 
sandstone, followed by secondary limestone. During 
sammer deer, bears, wolves, foxes, martens, and 
other animals frequent the valleys where the stunted 
trees of the peninsula are found till winter drives 
them to the coast. Caribou or rein-deer, once numer- 
ous, are now comparatively few. No ordinary cereal 
can ripen in the climate, though barley cut green 
makes excellent fodder, and potatoes and some culi- 
nary vegetables can be grown. Civilized man is 
found aX a few settlements on the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic coasts, and at some 'widely separated posts 



of the Hudson's Bay Company. The natives of the 
northern coast are Esquimaux, while some tribes of 
nomadic Indians are thicly scattered over the interior. 
-The Indians of the interior are all tribes of the once 
great Algonquin race, and could atone time bring 1000 
warriors to repel the incursions of the Esquimaux, 
whom they still bitterly hate. The Esquimaux live 
almost entirely by fishing. They are mild, hospit- 
able, and honest, and well provided with wolf-liko 
dogs, which can draw them over the snow in sledges at 
the rate of from 6 to 10 miles an hour. During the 
brief summer the coasts swarm with fishing boats 
from Newfoundland, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, the total value of these fisheries beiug 
said to be not less than £1,000,000. The exports aro 
cod-fish, salmon, furs, and seal and whale oiL Labra- 
dor was discovered by Cabot in 1496, and rediscovered 
by Hudson in 1610. The population is supposed to ba 
about 5000. Captain Cook first displayed his abili- 
ties as a marine surveyor on the coast of Labrador. 

LABRADORITR This mineral is a variety of 
felspar, and belongs to the anorthite or lime-fel- 
spar group. It crystallizes in triclinic prisms, occurs 
in twins and also in masses with a more or less 
granular or crystalline appearance. Its hardness is 
about 6; specific gravity from 2*67 to 2*76; it fuses 
with difficulty before the blowpipe, and is decom- 
posed by strung hydrochloric add ; in this respect it 
differs from ordinary felspars. It was first distin- 
guished by the Rev. Mr. Latrobe, among a number 
of specimens sent to him from Labrador by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries, about 1770. It occurs not only 
in pebbles on the shore, but in spots in the rocl;H 
about Nain, and particularly near a lagoon about 50 
or 60 miles inland. Its colours, darting through tliu 
limpid crystal of the lake, and flashing from the clilFs, 
more especially when moistened by a shower of rain, 
changing continually with every alteration in thu 
position of the spectator, are described as alm(»st 
realizing a scene in fairyland. Since then it hris 
been met with in a great number of localities — tho 
Harz, Tyrol, Norway, Russia, Greece, Italy, &c. &c. 
In this country it is found in the Campsie Hills, near 
Glasgow; in Ireland, in the Moume Mountains and 
in Galway. This variety of felspar consists of sili- 
cate of sodiimi and calcium with silicate of alumi- 
nium, and contains smaller quantities of iron, potash, 
magnesia, and water. Its composition is — silica, 
50-31 to 55-83; alumina, 253 to 3003; lime, 7'47 to 
15-14; soda^ 1-25 to 6*66; iron, 0*03 to 45; magne. 
sia, 0-18 to 1-74; potash, 0*23 to 3-4; water, Oo to 
2-97. The colour of common labradorite is gray or 
brown, but it is specially distinguished by very fre- 
quently exhibiting a beautiful opalescent or iridescent 
play of colours. Blue and green are the most com- 
mon colours, but occasionally these are intermingled 
with rich flame-coloured tints. It is sawed into 
slabs by the lapidaries, and employed in inlaid work. 
The finest pieces are very highly esteemed. A 
square table, composed of two pieces of this stone, 
the dimensions of which were 13 inches by 20, and 8 
lines in thickness, was sold in Paris for £70 sterlin;^. 

LABRID^ ( = CydoUibridce), a family of fishes bo- 
longing to the order Teleostei, and included in the sub- 
order Acanthopteri of that order. The Labridie or 
Wrasses possess prominent fleshy lips, rendering the 
month protrusible. The scales are large, and of the 
cycloid or common variety. The teeth are strong, and 
in some genera of the family (for example, iicarua 
or Pan'ot-fishci) the jaws form a beak-like confor- 
mation, covered by the tooth-structure. The pyloric 
cjEca are absent in this family. The lower or inferior 
pharyngeal bones are united. The Labridie possess 
a wide distribution, the family being represented in 
almost every sea. Ihe coloration of the body is 
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generally of the most vivid kind. The Wrasses feed 
chiefly upon Crustaceans. In habits they are essen- 
tial rock-fish, that is, they are generally to be found 
concealed under the clefts and among the sea-weeds 
which fringe the rocks. The flesh is coarse and 
rarely eaten. The Labiiis maculattu or Ballan 
Wrasse may be cited as a familiar species. Its 
average length is from 12 to 16 inches. The Blue- 
striped Wrasse {L. variegcUus) has a body-colour of 
orange, striped with blue. The back is tinged of 
a reddish hue, the beUy being yellow. The Green 
and Bed Wrasses are regarded as mere varieties of 
the common species (L. communis). 

LABRUM, the * upper lip' of Arthropoda (Insects, 
Centipedes, Crustaceans, Spiders, &c.), situated on 
the upper part of the head, and bounding the mouth 
superiorly. The labrum undergoes little change or 
modification throughout the various groups of Artliro- 
poda, and is destitute of palpi or organs of touch, 
such as are borne by the labium or lower lip (which 
see). 

LABRUYfiRE, Jean de. See BRUTfeEK. 

LABUAN, or Labooan, an island in the Indian 
Archipelaj^o, belonging to Britain, off the north-west 
coast of Borneo, at the entrance to the Bay of Borneo; 
lat. (west point) 5" 15' 6" N,; Ion. 115° 7' e. It is of 
triangular shape, the apex to the north, and is about 
11 miles in greatest length, by 7 miles in greatest 
breadth; area, 45 square miles. It is well supplied 
with water, and has a good harbour at the settlement 
of Victoria, on its south-east side. Coal of excellent 
quality is plentiful, and has been mined for more 
than tnvntv years, but hitherto with indiTorent suc- 
cess. The Ifourth in succession of the mining com- 
panies which have attempted to work the mines 
were compelled to bring their operations to an end 
in 1871^. The clean cost when raised about 72«. per 
ton, while it could only command a price of 25«. to 
30*. per ton. Want of machinery strong enough to 
pump the workings dry is stated to have mainly 
contributed to hring about the collapse. For 1881 
the revenue of the island was £45Si), and the ex- 
penditure £6449, The chief trade is with the coast 
of Borneo. The imports during the year amounted 
to i:l78,828; the exports to £187,108. The total 
shipping entered and clearetl was 11,385 tons. In 
addition to coal, ironstone, freestone, and petroleum 
are also obtained. Various smaller islands fringe 
the south shore and stretch out south-east and south- 
west from Labuan, and the channels between them 
are often encunilx-red with coral-reefs. This island 
was taken i>osKL\ssion of by the British in 1846. 
Pop. (1881) 5883. 

LABURNUM (Cytiaut Labumum)^ natural order 
Leguminos.'e, an ornamental shrub much planted in 
pleasure-grounds on account of its glosjy and beauti- 
fully formed leaves, which are composed of small 
oval leaflets, and its graceful dependent racemes of 
beautiful yellow flowers, which come forth in great 
abundance in May and June. The wood of the tree 
labtimum {Cytisus aJpinm) is much prized by cabinet- 
makers and turners for its hard, compact, and durable 
structure. Hares and rabbits are so fond of the bark 
of this species, that it is frequently planted on the 
outskirts of other plantations to protect the more 
valuable trees. Though eaten to the ground in 
winter it will spring again next season, and thus 
afford a constant supply for these animus, so as to 
save the other trees, till they attain a size sufficient 
to enable them to resist their attacks. The wood is 
used for many purj>oses, as wedges, pulleys, pegs, 
handles of knives, and other instnmients. Many of 
the purposes for which it was once used are now sup- 
plied by lignum vitae. The seeds of the labummn 
are possessed of narcotic and poisonous qualities, and 



it ifl said that if a garland of the flowers be woro 
around tbd neck it produces headache. The narcutic 
and poiGonouB effects are prodaoed by Cytinne^ * 
principle found also in many allied plants. The pur- 
ple-flowered and winged-leaved species are very hand- 
some ornamental shrubs, and are frequently ingrafted 
on stocks of the common laburnum. 

LABYRINTH, with the andents, a boflding con- 
taining such a number of chambers and galleries, one 
nmning into the other, as to make it very difficult to 
find the way through it. ITie Egyptian labyrinth, 
the most famous of all, was situated in Central 
Egypt, above Lake Mceris, not far from Crocotlilo- 
polis (Arsinoe), near the pyramid of Biakhmu, in the 
district now called Eaioum. Its construction has 
been attributed to various persona, but researches ua 
the spot have shown that part of the structure was 
built by Amenemhe III. about 2100 B.C., and it is 
believed that the portion more particularly known 
OS the Labyrinth was built as late as the seventh cen- 
tury B.O. by the Dodecarchs or twelve contemj«or- 
aneous kings, as stated by Herodotus, llie Inlild- 
ing, half above and half below the ground, ^-as one 
of the finest in the world, and is reported to ha\e 
contained 3000 rooms, the arrangement of which 
seems to have been symbolic of the zodiac and sol.or 
system. The passages were so intricate that nu 
stranger could find the way without a guide. It 
is said that in the lower rooms the coffins of tlie 
builders of this immense fabric, and of the sacred 
crocodiles were deposited, and tliat the npf»er ro«>ms 
excelled in splendour and art all human works. 
Respecting the interior construction and the destina- 
tion of the labyrinth of Crete we know atill K-w. 
The ancient writers consider this subterranean cavern 
to have been built by Daedalus in imitation of th.it 
of Egypt, but on a smaller scale, by order of M inu*, 
who confined there the Minotaur. According to 
others it was a temple of the latter. Its exi?ttnt^« 
was probably suggested by traditions connected u ith 
an extensive ciivem near Cnossus, still locally know u 
as the Labyrinth. The labyrinth at Cluaium vua 
erected by the Etruscans, according to Varro, for tht 
sepulchre of King Porsenna. It was a square IniiUi- 
ing of stone, 50 feet in height, and 30 on each 6i»le 
At each comer stood a pyramid, and also one in the 
centre, each 150 feet high, and at the base 75 fe«*t 
witle. But as it was uudiscoverable in the time of 
riiny its existence is problematical There were 
other labyrinths at Lemnos and Samos, but tluir 
sites are unknown. These edifices were not built 
for the purpose of making people lose their way; this 
was merely an accidental peculiarity, on account t>f 
which every confused mass of things, difficult to be 
disentangled, has been called a labyrinth. Imita- 
tions of labyrinths, called mazes, were once fashion- 
able in gardening. They were made of hetlges of 
privet, or some similar shrub. The best kno^vn is 
that at Hampton Court 

LABYRINTHODON, the name of an extinct 
genus of amphibian animals, the fossil remains of 
which occur chiefly in the Triassic rocks, but whirb 
extend in time from the Carboniferous to the Triafc*ic 
system. Several species are known to palaeontohv- 
gists. The Labyrinthodons were all of lai^ ►i/e, 
some bein^ even gigantic. The head of one sixxHi^ 
{L. Jagoeri) measures upwards of a yard in leni,nh, 
and is about 2 feet in breadth; whilst other spetit-s 
attain similar or nearly equal proportions. These 
forms were first discovered through their footprints, 
which were found in the Triassic rocks long before 
the actual fossilized remains were brought to light 
The footprints were described at first as those of « 
hypothetical form, to which the name of Cheirxy- 
thcrium ('hand-beast'} was given. As geological 
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•deoce and research progressed, the remains of the 
LabyrinthodoniB were discovered, when a comparison 
of their stmctore with the footprints at once diowed 
that the actual Labyiinthodon and the theoretical 
Chexrotherium were one and the same form. And 
the present gives a remarkably good example of how 
true a deduction pakeontology, assisted by compara- 
tive anatcony, may make. The footprints of the 
Cheirotherium thus afforded a clue to the structure 
of the animal which had made tbem; and from this 
due a hypothetical form was constructed, which was 
found to correspond closely wiUi the actual Labyrin- 
tbodon when the latter form was discovered. The 
Labyrinthodonts present features of interest to the 
naturalist, as differing in many and important re- 
spects from existing amphibians (frogs, newts, &c.) 
1 bus the head and upper regions of the body were 
protected by external bony plates, those of the head 
b^ng sculptured on their outside surfaces, and pos- 
sessing grooved canals, known as 'mucous canals.* 
In existing amphibians an external body-covering of 
scales is genexully wanting, or is at most rudimen- 
tary. The teeth of the I^yrinthodon have given 
to the order its name, since they exhibit on section 
a peculiar labyrinthine pattern or folding of their 
outer vralls. In no recent amphibian do the teeth 
reach the perfection of structure exhibited by those 
of the Labyrinthodonts. These forms pocisessed weak 
limbs, the hind-limbs being relatively the larger. 
They possessed a tail, and thus their nearest repre- 
sentatives among existing amphibians are the Uro- 
dela or Tailed Amphibians (for example, newts, 
sirenii, axoloU, Ac.) 

LAC, or Lak, from the Sanskrit Utkshd or lak'sfMf 
that is, 100,000. In the East Indies it is applied to 
the computation of money. Thus, a lac of rupees is 
100,000. A lac of Company's rupees was equal to 
about £9270, the rupee being It. lOJd A lac of 
Sicca rupees was equal to £9898, the Sicca rupee 
letn!^ sixteen-fifteenths of the Company's rupee, 
loo lacs, or 10,000,000 of rupees, make a crore. In 
1^35 the government remodelled the currency of 
India, establishing a more uniform system, and the 
value of the rupee was fixed at 2m. 

LAC, Lak, Laak, and Lak'h, are different ways 
of spelling the vulgar derivatives from the Sanskrit 
woixU laJcshd and laJctKa, that is, one hundred thou- 
sand ; a name given by the Hindus to tbe Coccus 
lacca and gum-laCf for which they have six different 
terms ; * but they generally call it lakiha^* says Sir 
>Villiam Jones, ' from the multitude of snudl insects 
which, as they believe, discharge it from their sto- 
machs, and at length destroy the tree on which they 
form their colonies.' The lac, however, seems to 
come from the trees upon which the insect settles, 
the exudation being fashioned into highly symmetrical 
cells inside, and serving as a protection for the eggs. 
The trees which are infested by this insect, which 
closely resembles cochineal, are the Indian and Ban- 
yan fig, RhamnutjujvbOf CroUmlcuxiftrumy &c., found 
in different parts of the East Indies. When the de- 
posit is ready, and before the young insects make 
their appearance, the twigs with the red resinous 
depont are broken off, and constitute the stick-lac of 
commerce. If the deposit be broken off from the twigs, 
so as to form a granular powder, it constitutes seed- 
lac. The lac is purified by being heated in long nar- 
row bags until it is fluid enough to pass through, 
when it is allowed to cool in masses or thin cakes, 
forming lump and shell lac. The chief difference be- 
tween these varieties is the amount of the red colour- 
ing matter of the insect which they contain, the 
stick-lao being richest. Shell-lac, which is the most 
familiar form, is of an amber-yellow colour, some- 
IV hat resinous, hard, moderately brittle, fusible, and 



soluble in spirit It is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of hats, of sealing-wax, and of different kinds 
of vamish and cements. Mixed with fine sand, and 
sometimes with emery, it is used by lapidaries for 
cutting and polishing stones. It is insoluble in 
water, but is taken up by alkaline liquids, and 
espe<^y by a solution of borax, and this solution is 
sometimes used in water-colour painting. 

The colouring matter of the stick-lac comes, as 
already said, from the insect, and resembles the colour 
of cochineal It is largely used in the East for dyeing 
silk and wool, and the beautiful red Turkey morocco 
is said to owe its colour to the same matter. The 
stick-lao itself is used, being dissolved in an alkali ; 
but there are also preparations of the colouring mat- 
ter, the intention being to get rid of the excess of 
resinous substance, llie more important of these 
are lac-dye and lac -lake. The former consists of 
the colouring matter extracted by water and eva- 
porated to (kyness. It is got in small cakes 2 or 
2^ inches square, by about ^ inch thick, which have 
a red or grayish crust, and when broken present a 
brownish-black interior. The dye contains a certain 
proportion of resin, which necessitates the use of an 
add to dissolve it, sulphuric or hydrochloric being 
usually preferred, and the dye so prepared is mor- 
danted with tin. The qualities of lac-dye imported 
vary very much, and are diHtinguished by different 
marks or brands. The dye comes from Calcutta in 
boxes holding from 160 to 300 lbs. weight each, and 
is said to amount to 1,000,000 lbs. per annum. The 
other preparation of ^e colour, called lac-lake, con- 
tains, as its name implies, the colouring matter in 
combination with a metallic oxide. The colour is 
exhausted from the stick-lac by means of soda, and 
to this solution alum is added. The precipitate 
which forms contains the colour, along with some 
resin. The precipitate is moulded into rough cubes, 
and dried. According to some, there is no difference 
of kind, but only one of quality, between lac-dye and 
lac-lake; but the other account seems more probable, 
llie substance called lacquer, which is largely used 
to improve the appearance as well as to protect the 
surface of brass-work, is a solution of psJe shell-lac 
in spirit, to which is added, for the purpose of giving 
the exact depth of tint required, a certain amount 
of red or yellow colour, such as dragon's-blood, 
annatto, saffron, &c. The object to be lacquered 
must first be heated to a proper temperature, and 
the lacquer, also warm, is brushed on. It is then 
allowed to cool. It thus differs from japanning, in 
which, after the lacquer has been applied, the object 
is heated to as high a temperature in a stove as it 
will stand. 

LACAILLE, Nicholas Louis de, an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, was bom at Hu- 
migny, not far from Kheims, March 15, 1713, studied 
at the College at Lisieux, and wished to dedicate 
himself to tbe service of the church. But his at- 
tention was after a time directed to astronomy, 
and he soon renounced theology altogether. Cassiiii 
and Maraldi were his friends, and in conjunction with 
the latter he drew up a description of tbe coast of 
France from Nantes to Bayonne. On account of the 
accuracy and skill which he displayed in this opera- 
tion he was selected to take part in the verification 
of the meridian, which was then beginning to be a 
subject of interest. He began this gieat work April 
30, 1739, and in this year finished all the triangles 
from Paris to Perpignan, measured the bases of 
Bourges, Khodez, and Aries; observed the azimuths 
and zenith distances of the stars at Bourges, Khodez, 
andPerpignan, and took the principal share in the mea- 
surement of the degree of longitude which terminates 
at the harbour of Cette. During the winter of 1740 
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lie cxtentleil his triangles over the principal moun- 
t.aus of Auvcrgnc, to connect with the meridian a 
new basis measured at Kiom. The object of this 
excursion was to procure additional information for 
the purpose of clearing up the doubt which he enter- 
tained concerning the basis of Juvisy, measured by 
Picard in 16G9. He had discovered and demon- 
Btiuted that this basis was a thousandth part too 
lung, from whence it followed that the toise used by 
Picard was at least a line shorter than the toise of 
the Academy. This assertion of his, so long con- 
tested, was now placed beyond doubt. During his 
absence he was made professor of mathematics in the 
College of Mazarin, in consequence of which the 
continuation of the meridian in the north was delayed 
till the next autumn. Lacaille ended his surveys in 
the course of some months, during which he measured 
two bases more, and made the astronomical observa- 
tions at Paris and Dunkirk. After his return he 
commenced the calculations for which he had pre- 
pared the materials by these long operations, and by 
a comparison of the different arcs which he had mea- 
sured he showed that the degrees increase from the 
equator to the poles, a result diametrically opposite 
to the old jneasurement His works on geometry, 
mechanics, astronomy, and optics, which followed 
each other in a few years, show with what ability he 
discharged the duties of professor. His Ephemerides, 
and the numerous and able memoirs which he pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences, and his calcula- 
tions of the eclipses for 1800 years, in the first edition 
of his Art de verifier les Dates, prove with what 
ardour he pursued his astronomical studies. He had 
undertaken the correction of the list of stars, accord- 
ing to the method of corresponding heights. In 
1746 he was in possession of an observatory erected 
for him at the College Mazarin. True to the labori- 
ous method which he believed the best Lacaille spent 
his days and nights for fourteen years in making 
observations on the sun, the planets, and the stars, to 
rectify the astronomical catalogues and tables. De- 
sirous of observing the stars of the southern hemis- 
i>here which never appear above the horizon at 
^aris, he formed the plan of a voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope, whither ho went in 1750. He saw 
immediately the .advantage to be derived from this 
change of place in determining the parallax of the 
moon, of Mars, and Venus, and the refraction of 
the rays of light. Lalandc, then nineteen years old, 
was sent to Berlin, which Les nearly under the same 
meridian as the Cape, to take corre-8|X)nding measures 
at the same time. This astronomical undertaking 
cost four years of journeys and labour. Lacaille deter- 
mined the position of about 10,000 stars in 127 nights 
with wonderful accuracy. As his departure from 
the Cape was delayed he employed the interval in 
measuring a degree of the southern hemisphere. 
After his return he divitled his time between his ob- 
servatory, his calculations, his duties as an aca<le- 
miciau and professor, and the publication of his dif- 
ferent works. In 1757 appeared his Astronomiae 
Fundamenta, the continuation of his Ephemerides. 
He made it a rule to admit no star into his new 
catalo^^ue which he had not observed for three or 
four days, comparing it each time with several of those 
the places of which he had previously determined 
\vith extreme care. Engaged in so many employ- 
ments Lacaille still found time for other labours. 
From the manuscripts of Bouguer he published 
Trait^ de la Gradation de la Lumiere, and wholly 
revised the Traits de Navigation. He afterwards 
published the Observations of the Landgrave of 
Hesse -Cassel and "Walt her, the Travels of Chazelle 
to E^zypt, and Feuillce'a Voyage to the Canary 
IblauiLi. A violent attack of the gout having inter- 



rupted his labours, he resumed them as soon as b« 
was able with too much e^emess, exhausted bis 
weak frame, and died 21st March, I7G2. He be- 
queathed his manuscripts to his friend Maraldi, who 
published the Coelum Australe Stellifenim, preceded 
by an iloge of the author by Brotier. lite number, 
as well as the accuracy of lus observations, is worthy 
of admiration, more particularly if we consider tbat 
all his astronomical labours took place within twenty- 
seven years. His Journal Historique da Voya^ 
fait au Cap de Bonne Esp^rance was edited by Ca[rUer 
(Paris, 1763). 

LACCADIVE ISLES, a group of small coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean, about 150 miles off th« 
coast of Malabar, extending from lat. 10' nearly to 
12" N., and Ion. 72' to 74** E. Thev form twenty 
separate reefs, containing, however, but 1 3 islands, 
only 8 of which are inhabited. The surface luiil is 
naturally so barren that there is little or no spon- 
taneous vegetation on the majority of the islands, 
and their prosperity must ever depend on the cul- 
tivation of the cocoa-nut, from the husks of which 
the inhabitants make coir cables, which are U)ore 
elastic and durable than hemp. The islands are 
well supplied with fish, and export cowrie-shells;. 
Coir, jaggery, betel-nut, plantains, a few eggs and 
poultry, and coral for conversion into lime, are the 
only other exports, and are of little importaTice. 
The natives of these islands, a race of MohammcM^ans 
called Moplas (of mixed Hindu and Arab descent), 
are a mild and inoffensive race and dwell in low, 
thatched, stone-built houses, and live poorly. Vasco 
de Gama discovered these islands in 141*1). Ihey 
were dependent on Cannanore till cede<l by Ti|»iK«> 
with the rest of bis dominions to the British in 17^2. 
Pop. (1881), ll,2b7. 

LACE, a delicate kind of net-work, formed of 
silk, flax, or cotton thread, used for the ornamenting 
of female dresses, and is made either by hxuid or 
machine, the former being produced by the needle, 
or made on the pillow. Its meshes are of a hexagonal 
or six-sided figure, and formed by twisting t<.»getber 
the threads of the subst.'mces just mentioned. Thicker 
threads are also interwoven to form the figures or 
patterns according to some regular design, and these 
(called technically the gimp) form the ornaments of 
the lace. There are several different kinds of lace, 
which are more or less esteemed according to the 
fashion of the day, and valued in proportion to their 
rarity more than from any real difference in their 
quality and appearance. That of England is gener- 
ally called after the several counties in which it is 
made. It is also called pillow or bobbin lace, from 
being woven upon a pillow or cushion by means of 
bobbins. It consists of hexagonal meshes, four cf 
the sides of each mesh being formed by twinting two 
threads round each other, and the other two sides by 
the simple crossing of two threads over each other. 
This is the kind manufactured at Lille in France, 
and Nottingham in England. Another kind is made 
at Honiton in Devonshire, and called Honiton or 
Devon lace. It is of the same kind as that made at 
Brussels. Two sides of each mesh of this aro plaited 
of four threads, and the four other sides by threads 
twisted together. The plaiting renders it much mora 
durable than the twist lace, and it therefore bears a 
much higher price. There is also a third sort of lace 
manufactured at Valenciennes, but which is nut 
made in England at alL In this all the six sides of the 
mesh are plaited, but two of the sides of each mesh 
are very small At Nottingham imitations of lace are 
produced by machines, called point net and warp net, 
from the names of the machines in which they ara 
mailc. They are both a species of chain work, and the 
machines are varieties of the stocklng-framo. Tho 
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WMp frame makes a very dose imitation of the 
Bmssela lace, but it has very little durability. The 
BuckiDghamahire lace ia woven on a pillow or coshion, 
which the woman or child who makes the lace places 
on her knees. The threads are wound upon bobbins 
or small romid pieces of wood, each about the size of 
a pencil, having round their upper ends a deep groove, 
eo formed as to reduce the bobbin to a thin neck, 
and on which the thread is wound; a separate bobbin 
beoig used for each thread. To form the meshes 
pins are stuck into the cushion, and the threads are 
woven or twisted round the pins, a piece of parch- 
ment being first fixed down upon ihe cushion, pierced 
previously through with small pin holes in regular 
order to show the proper places for the pins; and on 
this parchment the design for the gimp is also traced, 
so that it may be interwoven with the finer threads 
and form the figures. The work is begun at the 
upper part of the cushion by tying the threads to- 
gtfther in pairs, and each pair is then attached to a 
jHn, which is stuck through the parchment into the 
cushion, the round form of which allows the threads 
to hang d<»wn and remain steadily on whichever side 
the bobbins are placed. The woman, taking one pair 
in each hand with her finger and thumb, twists the 
bobbins round each other three times, the effect of 
which is to twist the threads of each pair together, 
and this is done by both hands at the same instant 
of time. This twisting which forms the two sides 
of the mesh being completed, the adjacent bobbins 
of each pair are interchanged in order to cross the 
threads of tiiose bobbins over each other, and thus 
form the bottom of the neck. Thus, for instance, 
supposing the bobbins numbered 1, 2, 8, and 4. 
No. 1 is twisted round 2, and 3 is twisted round 4. 
Then in order to cross 2 and 8 are interchanged, so 
that 1 and 3 come together, and 2 and i; and the 
next time that the twisting operation is performed 
these pairs of threads will be combined together. 
When a mesh or half mesh is made it must be 
secured by putting a pin into the cushion, and in 
order to draw the twist- work dose the pin is intro- 
duced between the recently crossed threads, and 
carried up towards the top of the pillow, so as to 
drive the twists and cross before it, and draw the 
twists into a doser compass. The pin is then in- 
serted into its proper hole in the parchment, and will 
prevent the threads from returning. These four 
bobbins are now laid apart for the present on one 
side of the cushion, when two other pairs are brought 
forward in front, and twisted ana crossed in the 
same manner; and in this way the work proceeds 
till a row of meshes is formed all across the breadth 
of the intended piece of lace, and then the same 
bobbins are worked over again to make another row. 
In general the number of bobbins is equal to fifty or 
sixty to each inch of breadth. These operations are 
performed with the greatest dexterity; but the work 
go« on very slowly, so many meshes being required 
for a very small piece of lace. Thus, taking the 
threads at 50 per inch, if the lace be one inch wide 
it will have 25 meshes in its breadth, or 625 meshes 
in each square inch of length, or 22,500 meshes in a 
yard. 

The first attempt to employ machinery in the 
manufacture of lace appears to have been about 1768 
by a stocking-weaver of Nottingham, of the name 
of TT^mmntiH^ from Studying the lace on his wife's 
(»p. He contrived a modification of the stocking- 
frame by which an inferior description of lace, in 
imitation of that known as BrtuaeU ground^ was pro- 
duced. Various other attempts in the same direction 
were made by different individuals about the same 
time, and a few years afterwards the voarp-fratM^ for 
loakiDg tcarp-ktce^ was devised. The invention of 



this machine has been ascribed to four persons- 
Vandyke, a* Dutchman; Mr. Clare, of Edmonton, 
near London ; Mr. Marsh, Moorfields, London ; and 
Mr. Morris, of Nottingham. By the aid of these 
machines lace, though of an inferior description, was 
produced in such abundance and at such prices as 
materially to affect the profits of the pillow-lace 
weavers or hand-workers. Nottingham became the 
centre of this new trade, which rapidly established 
itself as an important and successful manufacture. 
In extent and importance, however, it has been far 
eclipsed by the bobbin-net manufacture now to be 
described. 

At the end of the last century the first attempt 
was made to produce bobbin-lace by machinery, but 
the result proved imsuccessfuL For several yean 
afterwards these experiments were renewed by vari- 
ous individuals, but all failed, till in 1809 a machine 
for making bobbin-lace was devised by Mr. Heath- 
cote, of Tiverton, who took out a patent for his 
invention, and accomplished a complete revolution 
in the manufacture of this fabric. Many other pa- 
tents for lace -making machines have subsequently 
been applied for and obtained; as those of Morley in 
1811 and 1824, and those of Leaver and Turton, and 
of Clark and Marl, both in 181 1. But though numer- 
ous modifications and improvements on the original 
design were introduced, the method pursued in the 
manufacture of bobbin-lace is still essentially that of 
Heathcote's machine. The following paragraph pre- 
sents an account of the process. 

In the bobbin-net machine the threads used for 
the warp are wound upon a roller at the bottom of 
the frame, and carried up to a work-beam or roller 
situated at the top of the machine. Those for the 
weft are woimd upon small bobbins of a peculiar 
construction. Each bobbin is formed of two thin 
brass disks rivetted together so as to leave a groove 
in the periphery on which the thread is wound. In 
the centre is a hole which serves for passing a rod 
through to keep the bobbins steady during the pro- 
cess of filling from a sort of reel, called the bobbin- 
filling machine. The bobbin on being filled with 
thread is inserted into a small carriage or frame, 
which will turn round freely when the thread is 
drawn off, but guarded by a slight spring, so as to 
give some resistance and draw the thread tight. 
The longitudinal threads are stretched in a perpcn- 
dictdar direction from the thread to the lace-roller, 
forming a row of parallel threads, arranged equally 
distant from each other; and to guide them each 
thread is conducted through a small eye in a wire 
resembling a needle. Two rows of such guides are 
fixed on two bars, placed horizontally, each capable 
of a small side movement, so as to carry the threads 
along with them. On each side of these is a hori- 
zontal or comb bar (sometimes called a bolt bar)^ hav- 
ing its upper surface cut into grooves to receive the 
bobbin carriages. These run along the upper side, 
and across the length of the bar. Behind the row of 
threads is another comb-bar, precisely similar to that 
in front. ITie bobbin carriages can pass freely to 
and fro between these two comb-bars, but there is 
only such space between them as to allow them to 
enter the grooves of one while still playing in those 
of the other. By means of two thin bars or rollers 
the bobbin carriages are repeatedly moved backwards 
and forwards, and transferred alternately from the 
front to the back comb-bar, and in so doing pass 
between the perpendiciUxur threads ; at each transfer 
the bar sustaining the guides is moved sideways 
through a distance equal to the interval between the 
grooves of the combs, by which movement the per- 
pendicular threads come to be placed alternately on 
each side of the moving bobbin carriages, so that a 
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twist is made every timo, and the sides of the meshes 
are thus formed. 

Tlie operations of drawing the twist close and giv- 
ing the necessary form to the meshes is done by 
means of a row of sharp pin points, which are sus- 
pended in a frame so as to be brought down and in- 
troduced between the threads beneath the crossings, 
and being moved upwards the points carry the twists 
and crossings before them, draw them close, and give 
the requisite form. 

The quality of bobbin-net lace depends on the 
smallness of the meshes, their equality in size, and 
the regularity with which their hexagonal shape is 
displayed. Its manufacture is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in France, having been established 
by English workmen from Nottingham at Calais in 
1817. Considerable quantities are likewise made at 
Cambray, Lille, St Quentin, and Lyons. 

From the return for factories and workshops in 
1874, issued as a government blue-book in 1875, it 
appears that there were then 311 factories in Eng- 
land, containing 3462 lace machines, and employing 
1 0,373 hands. Almost the whole of the factories were 
situated in the counties of Nottingham, Leicester, 
Derby, Rutland, and Lincoln, there being only five 
factories elsewhere, viz. in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Somerset, employing 1930 persons. 
No information is given as to the value of the work 
produced. 

The origin of this manufacture is not Icnown, but 
it appears to have existed from a considerably re- 
mote antiquity, as in the representations of Grecian 
female costume which have come down to ns the 
drcsaos arc frequently ornamented with lace of beau- 
tiful patterns. Mary de Medici is supposed to have 
l)een the first to introduce the use of lace into 
France from Italy, where it had been long pre- 
viously worn. Point'lacey the oldest variety know^n, 
is supposed to have been the work of nuns during 
the latter half of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries. It is the product of high 
art and of consummate patience, on a level with the 
art products of the monks in stone, wood, metal, 
and manuscript illumination. Point-lace is wonder- 
fully durable, and has still a high value. There are 
several varieties of it, as rose-point, Venetian-point, 
Poi'tngucse-point, Maltese-point, point-d'Alem^on, and 
Bi-ussels- point. Pillow or bobbin lace has been de- 
scribed al»ove. Gold-lace and silver-lace are woven 
from exceedingly fine threads of these metals, or from 
threads of linen, silk, or cotton covered with still 
finer threads of gold or silver, and are used for deco- 
rating uniforms and other dresses. In England, 
from a prohibition in 1483 of the importation of for- 
eign lace, the manufacture would seem to have been 
established there prior to that date. It was not, 
however, till upwards of a century afterwards that 
the weavini^ of lace became common in England. 
In IGIO it had risen to the position of a flourishing 
trade in Buckinghamshire, and twenty years later 
we find the importation of English lace, along with 
that of other countries, made the subject of a royal 
ortlinance by the French government. 

LACE-BARK THEE {Lagctta lintcana), a tree 
of the natural order Thymelacea3 or Daphne f^onily, 
is a native of the West Indies. It attains the height 
of 12 or 14 feet, has a branchy trunk, alternate, 
ovate, lanceolate leaves, smooth on both sides, and 
white flowers disposed in clusters or terminal panicles. 
It inhabits the mountainous parts of St. Domingo 
and Jamaica. It receives its common name of lace- 
bark tree from the fact that when its inner bark is 
cut into thin pieces, after maceration, it assumes a 
beautiful net-like ap]>earance. It is said that a gov- 
ernor of Jamaica prc:ieuted Charles II. with a cravat. 



frill, and ruflles made of it. It is sometimes used 
by the females of the ootmtry by way of a toilet 
ornament, and the negroes manufactuie matung 
from it. 

LACEDiEMON. See Spabta. 

LACJfePfiDE, Bkrnakd Germain fixiEXXK de 
LA Ville-8UB-Illon, Count de, natoralist, peer of 
France, bom at Agen 26th December, 1756, was from 
his youth passionately attached to natural history and 
music; he consequently abandoned the military pro- 
fession, for which he was destined, and devoted him- 
self to the study of natural history. His teachers and 
friends, Buffon and Daubenton, procured him the im- 
portant situation of kee{)er of the collections belong- 
ing to the department of natural history in the Jar- 
din des Plantee. At the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion he was elected member of the legislative assem- 
bly, and belonged to the moderate pwrty. To with- 
draw from the storms of the period of terrorism he 
resigned his situation, and retired to his country-seat, 
Lieuville. He again made his appearance under the 
directory, and was appointed one of the first members 
of the institution. Napoleon made Lac^pMe a mem- 
ber of the conservative senate, and conferred on him 
the dignity of grand-chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, which he continued to hold throughout the 
imperial reign. At the first restoration he was de- 
prived of this dignity, but was raised to the peerage 
by the king. In 1817 he published a new edition of 
Buffon's works. He likewise published a continua- 
tion of the work on the Cetacea, commenced by his 
great predecessors. His History of Fishes (five vols. 
4 to) is considered his principal work. He published 
likewise the Natural History of Oviparous Quadru- 
peds, and the Natural History of Reptiles. The 
complete collection of his works, in which are in- 
cluded two small novels, which appeared anonjTnouKly, 
and the opera Omphald, is volimiinous. Lacepede 
could adorn the driest subjects with the graces of 
a brilliant style. He died October 6, 1825, at his 
country-seat Epinay, near St. Denis, of the small- 
pox. Of Lac^ptide's very defective Histoire Civile 
et Militaire de 1' Europe depuis les demi^res annees 
du V* si^cle j usque vers le milieu du XVIII", in 
eighteen volumes, the two first volumes appeared 
after his death, Paris, 1826. His musical tastes and 
studies are represented in his Po^tique de la Musiqtie 
(two vols. 1785). Like most men of similar tastes 
and pursuits, he was very kind and amiable. 

LACERTA, Lacertidje. See Liza&d. 

LACHAISE, Fran<?oi3 d'Aix db, confessor of 
Louis XIV., member of the congregation of Jesuits, 
was bom in the Chateau d'Aix 25th August, 1624. 
His grand-uncle, Father Cotton, had been confessor 
of Ilenry lY. Lachaise commenced his course of 
studies in the Jesuit college at Rohan, and finished 
it at Lyons. He was the provincial of his order 
when Louis, on the death of his former confessor, 
Father Ferrier, appointed Lachaise his successor. 
This appointment occasioned surprise, because, on 
the one hand, the disputes between the parties of 
Jansenists, Molinists, &c., dinded the court of Louis 
XIV., as also the capit^; and on the other hand, 
no Jesuit, since Father Cotton, had been chosen to 
this important situation. The new confessor was 
soon involved in a web of court intrigues. Mme. de 
Montespan and Mme. de Maintenon, the Jansenists 
and Jesuits, stood opposed to each other, and Louis 
wavered like a reed between these parties. Never- 
theless Lachaise maintained his ground, although he 
was equally obnoxious to Mme. de Montespan and 
Mme. de Maintenon. He knew how to conduct him- 
self under all circumstances with address, oooln^s, 
and sagacity; and although a zealous Jesuit, he never 
allowed himself to be drawn into violent measoret 
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against bis opponents. That Louis formally married 
Mme. de Maintenon was owing principally to the 
' counsels of Lachaise; but that the marriage remained 
secret may likewise be attributed to iJm, and on 
this acoonnt he had constantly to endure the hatred 
of that ambitious woman. Lachaise retained the 
favour of his monarch till his death, which took 
place 20th January, 1709, at the age of eighty-five. 
He left philosophical, theological, and arclweological 
works. Louis XIV. had a country-house built for 
him to the west of Paris, on an eminence which had 
receiyed the name of Mount-Louis. Its extensive 
garden now forms the cemetery of P^ Lachaise, 
the largest in Paris. 

LACHLAN, a river of East Australia, rising in 
New South Wales, to the west of the Blue Moun- 
tains. It is formed by the union of several streams 
in lat. 34' 8.; Ion. 148"* 30* E. From this point the 
river makes a semicircular sweep north of about 240 
miles, when, pursuing a generally south-west course, 
it is joined by the Murrumbidgee in lat 34** 25' s.; 
Ion. 144^ 20^ £.; the united stream afterwards falling 
into the Murray at lat. 34' 35' 8.; Ion. 143** 10' E. 
llie total course may be estimated at 540 miles. 

LACHMANN, Kabl, a German critic and philo- 
logist, bom at Brunswick 4th March, 1793. He 
studied at Leipzig and Gottingen, and became a pro- 
fesaoc at Konigsberg in 1818, and afterwards at Ber- 
lin in 1827, where he died 13th March, 1851. His 
critical sagacity was very great, and he published 
valuable editions of the Latin and Old German clas- 
sics. Among his editions of classical authors may 
be mentioned those of Propertius, Catullus, Tibullus, 
Terence, Babrius, and Lucretius, published at inter- 
vals from 1829 to 1845. His editions of the New 
Testament with the Vulgate translation, in which 
he attempted to restore the text to that of the 
Eastern Church of the third and fourth centuries, 
are considered, on the whole, the best that have yet 
been published. In his editions of the Niebelungen 
Lied, and of the poems of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, he performed a valuable service to ancient 
German literature. Lachmann translated Shak- 
spere's Sonnets (1820) and Macbeth (1839). 

LACHRYMiE CHRISTI (Uterally 'tears of 
Christ'), a name given, somewhat profanely, to a fine 
Italian wine which is grown at the foot of Vesuvius. 
The taste is sweet but sharpish, and the bouquet 
excellent. There are two kinds, the white and the 
red, of which the former is generally preferred. Most 
of this wine known in commerce comes from Poz- 
zuoli, Ischia, and Nola. Wine of a similar descrip- 
tion is grown on several of the Greek islands, and 
also on the Islands of Candia and Cyprus. In the 
former it is called Madera di MaltxuiOf and in the 
latter Commandeir wine. 

LACHRYMAL ORGANS. See Eye. 

LA CONDAMINE, Charles Marie, was bom 
at Paris on the 28th of January, 1701, and died at 
the same place on the 4th of February, 1774. With 
an ardent spirit and a powerful fnune, the young 
La Condamine, who had entered the military pro- 
fession, gave himself up to pleasure; but he soon 
renounced the military career, and devoted himself 
to the sciences. He entered the Academy as adjoint 
ckimute. His desire of knowledge induced him to 
apply himself to several sciences without entering 
very deeply into any particular one. After he had 
visited the coasts of Asia and Africa on the Medi- 
terranean, he was in 1736 chosen, with Godin and 
Bouguer, to determine the figure of the earth, by a 
measurement to be made in Peru. (See Earth.) 
He there made the discovery that mountains attract 
heavy bodies, and give them a direction dilFerent 
from that which they would take according to the 



simple law of gravity — a truth which was afterward 
confirmed by Maskelyne and Cavendish. Having 
finished his labours in America, and escaped a thou- 
sand dangers, he returned to his native land after an 
absence of eight years, and soon after went to Rome, 
where Benedict XIV. gave him a dispensation to 
marry one of his nieces. In 1748 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, and in 1760 
a member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. Of 
his curiosity the following anecdote is related. At 
the execution of Damiens he mingled with the exe- 
cutioners in order to let no circumstance of this hor- 
rible manner of death pass unobserved. They were 
about to send him back, but the chief executioner, 
who knew La Condamine, prevented them with these 
words: 'Laissez, messieurs, c'est un amateur.' His 
principal works are his account of his travels, his 
work on the figure of the earth, and that on the 
measurement of three degrees of the meridian in the 
equatorial regions. Besides these he published trea- 
tises on inoculation for the small-pox. His name, 
however, will probably be best known hereafter in 
connection with caoutchouc, which he was the first 
to introduce into Europe. During his residence in 
South America he observed the many uses to which 
the natives turned this substance, and he sent some 
of it to France. There it gradually attracted atten- 
tion. Macquer and others examined it, its properties 
were slowly discovered, and now it is perhaps a sub- 
stance capable of more varied application to different 
uses than aAy other. See Caoutcuouc. 

LACONIA. See Sparta. 

LACONIC, applied to a brief and sententious 
mode of expression on which the Spartans particu- 
larly piqued themselves, as being men of deeds and 
not of words. The term is derived from the country 
Laconia, of which Sparta was the capital Some of 
these laconistm bordered on the sublime; others sa- 
voured merely of affectation and arrogance. With 
reference to the latter, Epaminondas used to boast 
that his victories had taught the Spartans to lengthen 
their monosyllables. 

LACORDAIRE, Jean Baptiste Henri Domin- 
ique, one of the greatest of modem pulpit orators, 
was bom 12th March, 1802, at Recey-sur-Ource, in 
the Department Cote-d'Or. He entered the College 
of Dijon in 1812, and in 1819 began the study of 
law. Having graduated in law he repaired in 1S21 
to Paris, where he practised as a probationary advo- 
cate. In 1824, to the surprise of those who knew 
that his theological system was dictated by Voltaire, 
he entered the seminary of Saint- Sulpice, with the 
purpose of devoting himself to the church, and in 
1827 received holy orders. Archbishop de Qu^lea 
appointed him almoner of the Visitation, and in 1828 
he was made almoner-adjoint to the Collt^ge Henri 
IV. He distinguished himself greatly as a preacher, 
and was offered the post of vicar-general by the 
Bishop of New York. The revolution of 1830 alone 
prevented him from leaving for America. He now 
formed a close alliance with the Abb^ de Lamennais, 
and in conjunction with him and the Comte do 
Montalembert founded the deinocratico-catbolic jour- 
nal L'Avenir, in which the highest church principles 
and extreme radicalism were advocated with great 
eloquence and ability. On January 31, 1831, La- 
cordaire and Lamennais were cited before the Cour 
d' Assises of Paris for two articles that appeared in 
their journal, and though they made a succes.sful 
defence, L'Avenir was condemned by Gregory XVI., 
and discontinued in 1 832. Lacordaire, resuming his 
almonership of the Vinitation, now devoted himself 
to the duties of the pulpit, and the freedom and elo- 
quence with which he treated social affairs in his 
discourses attracted admiring and spell-bound audi- 
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ences. The crowds that flocked to Notre-Damo were 
immense, and even the non-religious world was irre- 
sistibly attracted by the boldness and eloquence of 
the great preacher. After several visits to Borne 
he entered the novitiate of the Dominican order in 
1839, and took the vows on the 6th of April, 1840. 
He added to his Christian name that of the founder, 
of whom he published a life in 1841, and again ap- 
peared in the pulpit of Notre- Dame in the habit of 
a Dominican friar. His fame as an orator being now 
fully established, his advocacy of charities waa eagerly 
sought, not only in Paris, but in the provinces. In 
the first election after the revolution of 1848 he was 
chosen the representative in the Constituent Assembly 
for the department of Bouches-du-Khdne, and he 
took part in some of the debates. But after a few 
weeks' experience he resigned, and withdrew himself 
entirely from the region of politics. In 1850 the 
pope conferred on him the oftice of provincial of the 
Dominicans in France, which he held for four years, 
and then refused nomination for re-election. In 
1853, in the church of Saint-Koch, he preached his 
last great sermon, in which the recent extensions of 
the imperial prerogative were handled with much 
boldness and vigour. Three volumes of his discourses 
were collected and published imder the title of Con- 
ferences de Notre-Dame de Paris, 1835-50. His 
health declining, in 1854 he withdrew from Paris, 
and accepted the direction of the free college of 
Sorbze, where he continued to reside till his death, 
November 21, 1861. In 18G0 he was elected into 
the Acaddmie Fran9aise. Of his numerous works 
his L-jttres h. \m jeune Homme sur la Vie Chi*(;tienne 
(1858 and ISGO) have been much admired. 

LACQUER, a varnish for coating brass and some 
other metals, to give them a golden colour, to pre- 
serve their lustre, and to secure them against rust. 
(See Lac.) The term is also applied to a mixture 
of Swedish pitch and coal-tar, which is employed to 
coat the inside of certain shells for rifled guns. This 
is to prevent excessive friction between their interior 
surface and the powder with which they are charged 
during their Hight. 

LACQUERING is the art of coating metals with 
the coloured or transparent varnish called lacquer. 
Lacquered brass appears gilt, and tin is made yellow. 
Lacquering is also applied to the coating with var- 
nish of goods in wood and papier-mflcht?. The Ja- 
panese and Chinese excel in works of this kind, their 
varnish being a natural secretion obtained by making 
incisions in the stem of the varnishtree. Inlaid 
shell-work and designs painted in gold add beauty 
Sknd value to these productions. 

LACROIX, Sylvestuk-Fkan(.ois, a dlstinguislie<l 
mathematician, bom at Paris in 1765, obtained the 
situation of teacher of mathemntics in the marine 
school at Rochefort, and in 17h6 became assistant to 
Condorcet in the Lyceum of Paris. The next year 
he was appointed teacher in the military 8ch«H»l 
there, and in 17SS professor in the artillery school 
of Besanvou. In 171)4 he was professor in the 
normal school, in 1799 professor in the i)ol}'technic 
school, and in May of the same year he was wade 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. In 1815 he 
was appointed professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity and in the College of France. In 1821 he 
resigned several of his appointments, and confined 
himself to a single professorship. He died at Paris 
25th May, 1843. His most important works are 
Traits du Calcul Diff^rentiel et du Calcul Integral, 
Traits des Diffdrences et des Series, Traitd du Cal- 
cul des Probabilites, and Conrs des Math»?matiques. 

LA CROSSE, a city, Wisconsin, United States, 
capital of La Crosse county, situated on the east 
bank of the Misbissippi, a little below where it is joined 



by the Black and La Crosse Rivers, and 195 miles 
w.N.w. from Milwaukee. It contains a court- houM^, 
about twelve churches, high-school, opera-boose, &c. ; 
is the centre of an extensive railway system, and 
carries on an important lumbering trade on the 
Black River. It has manufactures of agricultural 
machinery and implements, engine and boiler ahop«, 
iion- foundries, breweries, &a Pop. 14,505. 

LA CROSSE, a field-game played with a baU, and 
slightly resembling several other games, as gulf, 
foot-ball, hockey, and racquet. It has long been 
a favourite wiUi the Canadian Indians, eighteen 
of whom came to England in July, 1867, to exhibit 
the working of the game before the lovers of out- 
door sports. Each player has a battledore of hickory 
5 or 6 feet long, bent at the top like a crozier, with 
a net-work of deer-skin string across the booked 
part The ball is of india-rubb^, and about 3 inches 
in diameter. A few poles 6 feet in length, each with 
a small fiag at the top, are the only other imple- 
ments required. ITie players are arranged in sides, 
each side distinguished by wearing a particular col- 
our, as red or blue, and their number is determined 
by circumstances, more players being required as the 
area is extended. At opposite ends of the field goals 
are set up, the one being of the colour of the ono 
party, and the other of the other The game is won 
by that party which can drive its ball through the 
goal of tho opposite colour, and the policy of the 
opposing party is to prevent this. The ball is hooked 
up from the grass by the crozier-shaped crosse, and 
is borne horizontally on the netting by the player, 
at full speed, as far as he can. When he is forced 
to part with it he contrives to throw it dexterously 
off the battledore towards a colleague, who may 
advance it further in the direction of the goah The 
driving of the ball by one party through the goal of 
its own colour secures the game for the opposite party. 
Tripping up, and graai)ing one another are not al- 
lowed. The ffoal-Lcejier defends the goal; the first 
man out from the goal is point; a little in advance is 
cover-point; centre holds the centre of the field; while 
the player nearest the opposite goal is home. The 
other players are f elders. 

LACTANTIUS, Lucius C<elius Firmtakus, or 
Lucius Cecilius Firmianus, a celebrated father of 
the Latin Church, distinguished as an orator and 
author, is commonly supposed to have been of Italian 
descent, bom possibly at Firmium on the Adriatic, 
and is known to have studied in Africa under Ar- 
nobiiis, who tauglit rhetoric at Sicca. He lived for 
a long time at Nicome<leia as a teacher of rhetoric, 
until Constantiue the Great invited him to Gaul, 
and committed to his care the education of his eldest 
son Crispus. He died at Treves about 325. His 
writings (published by Sparke at Oxford, 1684; by 
BUnemann at Leipzig, 1739; by Dufresnoy at Paris, 
1748; and by Fritsche in Gersdorfs Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1842-44) are characterized 
by a clear and agreeable style; and he is, from his pure 
and eloquent language, frequently called the CkriiLiait 
Cicero. The Editio Princeps of Lactantius, printed 
at the monastery of Subiaco in 1465, is one of tlie 
earliest specimens of the typographical art in exibt- 
ence, being in fact the first work printed in Italy 
with a date. His seven books, Institutiones Divinae, 
are particularly celebrated, and worthy of notice. 

LACTARIXE. This is the casein of milk freed 
from fat, precipitated by an acid, thoroughly puri6ed, 
dried, and powdered. It is insoluble in water, but 
is soluble in an alkali, such as ammonia, and in this 
form has been used for fixing pigment colours in 
calico-printing. The cloth, after it has been printed, 
is steamed, the ammonia is driven off, and Uie pig- 
ment is thereafter able to re&Lst the action of wawi; 
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It can be made still faster if the cloth, before print- 
ing, is subjected to lime-water. The lime which is 
absorbed by the cloth then reacts with the lactarine, 
and forms a compound which is not acted on by soap 
or sodiL Lactarine is used chiefly for ultramarine. 
It is not BO good as egg-albmnen, but it is so much 
cheaper that it is consumed in very large quantities. 
LACTEALS. See Ltvph. 
LACTTIC ACID (C,H«0.). Scheele, in 1780, was 
the first to describe the acid present in sour milk. 
The question was afterwards much debated by che- 
mists whether it was a distinct add or an impure 
form of acetic acid, and the matter was not settled 
till 1 832, when Liebig and Mitscherlich showed it 
to be quite distinct. The year following it was 
proved to be identical with an acid detected by Bra- 
Gonnot, twenty years earlier, in water in which rice 
had been steeped, and which, from his place of resid- 
ence, he had called nanceic cuAd. Lactic acid has 
been minutely investigated ; it has been found to be 
widely distributed; many modes of preparing it ar- 
tificially have been worked out, and its isomeric 
varieties, of which four have been described, have 
exdted much attention and interest. There are two 
prindpal kinds of the add, namely, fermtntation 
laeiie add and pcara- or sarco-ladic acid. The former 
is got from concentrated sour whey by removing the 
curd, adding lime, filtering, diluting vrith water, re- 
moving the lime with oxalic acid, evaporating, and 
extracting the lactic acid with alcohoL It is more 
usual, however, to get it by what is called the lactic 
fermentation, from sugar or saccharine substances. 
The sugar is dissolved in water; to the solution is added 
decaying cheese and a quantity of fine, well-washed 
prepared chalk, and the mixture is kept for some 
weeks between 86** and 95** Fahr. Fermentation be- 
gins^ and much lactic acid is formed, which combines 
with tiie chalk, and forms lactate of calcium. This 
salt is then decomposed by sulphuric add, filtered, 
and the fluid is boiled with carbonate of zinc. Lac- 
tate of zinc is formed, which is collected and de- 
composed by sulphuretted hydrogen. The fluid fil- 
tered from the sulphide of zinc is evaporated, and 
the syrupy fluid which remains contains the lactic 
add. Various modifications of the process have been 
proposed. Lactic add is a syrup (specific gravity, 
1*215) which remains liquid even at very low tem- 
peratures. It deliquesces in moist air, dissolves in 
all proportions in alcohol and water ; has no odour, 
and a purely sour taste. It cannot be distilled, or 
even heated, without undergoing decomposition, lac- 
tic anhydrides being formed; at a higher temperature 
carbonic oxide is evolved, and a variety of products 
distil over, and charcoal is left in the retort. By 
oxidizing agents, such as bleaching-powder and nitric 
add, it is converted into oxalic add; by oxide of 
manganese into aldehyde. 

The other variety of the add, called paralactic 
or sarcolactic acid, was observed in flesh by Berzelius 
in 1806, and he considered it tbe same as that de- 
rived from milk. Liebig, however, showed that they 
were not absolutely identical, but that they were 
distinguished by certain physical differences, and also 
by some of their salts being different. Since then 
other chemists have found that paralactic can be 
converted into common lactic add, and that most 
of their decompodtion products are identical, so that 
the nature of the differences between the two acids 
is at present unknown. This acid is readily got 
from the cold aqueous extract of flesh by adding a 
solution of baryta, coagulating and removing albu- 
min, concentrating the solution, predpitating tbe 
ba^ta, filtering, and evaporating. The syrupy resi- 
due contains the add. The difference between the 
two adds is seen in their compounds with calcium 



and with zinc. The caldum salt of the fermenta- 
tion add, or, as it might be called, caldc zymolactate, 
contains more water of crystallization, when heated 
it retuns it for a shorter time, and it is more sol- 
uble than the sarcolactate. Again, the zymolactate 
of zinc contains more water, loses it more quickly on 
heating, but itself endures a much higher tempera- 
ture without decomposition than the sarcolactate. 
The zymolactate is much less soluble in water and 
in alcohol than the other ; the crystalline forms of 
the two salts also are different. The other salts of 
lactic acid are for the most part crystalline, and sol- 
uble in water. As lactic acid can form only one series 
of normal salts, it is monobasic; but by a special me- 
thod sub-salts can be produced, which, however, are 
not stable in solution. Lactic add forms compound 
ethers and substitution adds. 

LACTOMETER, or Galactometer (:;ala, Greek; 
lof, Latin, milk ; metron, Greek, a measure), an in- 
strument for determining the quality of milk. As 
milk is a very complex fluid, consisting of from 80 to 90 
per cent, of water, and the rest of fat or butter, albu- 
min, casein, milk sugar, and inorganic salts in differ- 
ent proportions, and as these vary with different 
animals, and in the same animal with its health, diet, 
and other circumstances, it is obvious that any rapid 
method of determining the quality of a given speci- 
men, unless within certain limits, does not admit of 
much accuracy. The adulteration of milk with quite 
foreign substances, such as starch, gum, chalk, cere- 
bral matters, &c., is either much exaggerated or alto- 
gether improbable or impossible. The chief falsifi- 
cation consists in removing tbe cream and adding 
water and a little salt or skimmed milk. The esti- 
mation of the quality of milk can be effected either 
by separating the constituents — the water by evapo- 
ration, the butter by extraction with ether, and so 
on — and weighing them, or by means of instruments 
specially devised for their measurement. Of these 
may be mentioned the various kinds of areometers, 
for taking the specific gravity of the milk, and in 
this way detecting whetber or not it has been mixed 
with water. If an ordinary areometer for fluids 
heavier than water be employed, the specific gravity 
of milk ranges, according to some, between 1031 and 
1025. A particular instrument for the purpose, 
called a lacto-densivneter^ has been devised by Que- 
venne; it has the form of an ordinary areometer, but 
the stem is graduated between 1014 and 1042. The 
specific gravities are marked on the stem by a gradu- 
ated scale, and one side is devoted to uncreamed, the 
other to creamed, milk. The readings represent the 
change of density by addition of ^^ i\, yV, yV» ^^d -fj 
of water ; so that tbe instrument gives at once the 
specific gravity and the degree of dilution. The only 
correction required is for temperature, when that is 
different from 15" Cent. (59" Fahr.) 

Another instrument is the cremomcter of Banks, 
for measuring the amount of cream. It consists of a 
straight glass, graduated to half -decilitres, and from tbe 
top mark it is graduated from 0° to 50" in hundredtbs. 
Into this the milk is carefully poured, allowed to 
stand for four-and-twenty hours at a mean tempera- 
ture, and the thickness of the layer wbich forms at 
the top gives the richness in cream of tbe milk. 
Good milk treated this way gives from 10* to 14° of 
a layer. The lacto-butt/rometer of Marchand gives 
the amount very rapidly. The instrument is a 
straight, narrow tube of glass, closed at one end, 
and graduated downwards from a little way below tbe 
open end. The milk is introduced, a drop or two of 
caustic soda added, and the milk is tben agitated with 
an equal bulk of ether, and the instrument is filled 
to a certain mark with alcohol. The liquids are 
caiefuUy mixed, and the closud tube warmed in a 
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water bath until the buttery layer does not increase 
in thickness. It is then read off, and the quantity 
of pure butter, corresponding to the fatty matter, is 
ascertained by means of a table. Other lactometers, 
such as Dinocourt's and Chevallier's, have been used. 
Like Quevenne's they give the density of skimmed 
or of pure milk, and when the amount of cream has 
been determined it can then be said whether or not 
water has been unduly added. 

LACTOSE (sugar of milk), (C,jHaO,i). In the 
early years of the seventeenth century this substance 
was got by evaporating whey to dryness on the water 
bath, extracting the residue several times with water, 
and crystallizing. It afterwards attracted a good 
deal of attention, and its properties have been min- 
utely examined. It is still best prepared by Bartho- 
letti's process, just described, or by a slight modifica- 
tion of it. The whey obtained in the manufacture 
of cheese is evaporated to a syrup and allowed to 
stand, when the sugar deposits, and is purified by 
repeated crystallization and by decolotirizing with 
charcoaL It forms white or almost colourless four- 
sided acuminated columns; it is soluble in water, but 
not so readily as common sugar, nor baa it so sweet a 
taste, and it is insoluble in alcohol and in ether. It 
is dextrorotatory. When heated to about 2t)0° Fahr. 
it loses water, and gradually passes into a kind of 
carameL Though identical in composition with cane- 
sugar, it differs from it in some respects. Thus, it 
reduces alkaline copper solutions even in the cold ; 
by treatment with nitric acid it yields mucic as well 
as saccharic acid; and by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid it is converted not into dextrose or grape- 
sugar, but into a substance called galactose. Lactose 
is fermentable; but the action begins only after it 
has been in contact with the yeast for some time; 
and it ia probable that the first stage of the action 
consists in its conversion into galactose, which is the 
substance that really undergoes fermentation. By 
contact with decomposing nitrogenous matter, such 
as cheese, lactose yields lactic acid in large quantity. 

The amount of lactose contained in milk varies of 
course with the kind of milk, and with the diet and 
other circumstances, but it may be said to lie between 
3*5 and 4*5 or 6 per cent. It is formed in the body 
as required, for the administration of sugar in the 
diet does not affect the amount contained in the milk. 

LADAKH, or Middle Tibet, a region. Central 
Asia, in the Western Himillaya, subject to Cashmere, 
having been conquered by Gholab Singh, the ruler 
of Cashmere, in 1835. It is bounded north by the 
Mustag or Kuenlun Mountains, east by Great 
Tibet, south by the districts of Lahul and Piti or 
Spiti, formerly included in Ladakli, and west by 
Cashmere and Balti, or Little Tibet; area, about 
30,000 square miles; capital, Le or Leh. It is divided 
into four districts — Leh or Ladakh proper, Nubra, 
Zanskar, and Rupchu. The country, generally, is 
an elevated table-land in the Himalayas, about 
11,000 feet above sea-level, and constitutes part of 
the upper valley of the Indus, which stretches south- 
east and north-west through the greater part of the 
country. Into this valley a number of small valleys 
open, forming basins for the tributaries of the Indus; 
the chief of which are Shayok on the north, and 
Zanskar on the south. ITie great mountain ranges 
of Ladakh consist of granite, quartz, slate, and gneiss; 
but in the south-east are lofty mountains of recent 
formation, flanking, and even overtopping, the moun- 
tain ranges, and chiefly composed of calcareous rocks. 
Ladakh does not appear to be rich in metals, though 
veins of lead, copper, and iron exist, and a little gold 
has been found in the waters of the Shayok. The 
climate is characterized by cold and excessive aridity. 
The extreme dryness of the atmosphere is unfavour- 



able to vegetation; and hence the gran, and the furze 
and other prickly plants, have at all seasons a brnmi 
and scorched appearance. These f onn the only food 
of the indigenous sheep, which, however, attain great 
size, and are so strong and active as to be the only 
beasts of burden employed in many parts^ of the 
country. Of domestic quadrupeds the principal are 
horses, yaks, cows, the zho (a cross between the 
male yak and the cow), asses, sheep, and goats. The 
rivers teem with fish, but the natives, from B*»me 
superstitious motive, leave them unmolested, llie 
cultivated crops are chiefly wheat, barley, and buck- 
wheat. The manufactures of Laidakh are rude and 
unimportant. There is a considerable transit tratle, 
Ladakh being naturally the great thoroughfare be 
tween Chinese Tartary and I'ibet, on the one hand, 
and the Panjab on the other. The language ia 
Tibetan, and the government a de8j:otism controlled 
by the priesthood. The inhabitants are of Mongolian 
race and Buddhist religion. They are mild, peace- 
able, and honest; but timid, indolent, dirty, and 
given to intoxication. Polyandry prevails. Pop. 
125,000. 

LADIES OF THE BEDCHAMBER, The, are 
personal attendants on her majesty, and minister to 
her state. They are eight in number, and have 
three extra ladies attached to them. There are also 
eight bedchamber women, besides three extra ones, 
of whom one is resident. Together with the mis- 
tress of the robes and the maids of honour, theee are 
known as the ladks of the queerCs hou$(hold, 

LADIES' SLIPPER (Cypripedium), a beautiful 
genus of orchideous plants, conspicuous for its large, 
inflated flowers. The roots are perennial; the stc-ma 
simple, bearing entire sheathing leaves; and the 
flowers are solitary or few in number. The species 
are confined to the northern regions of the glotne: b\x 
inhabit the Alleghany Mountains, Canada, and the 
northern parts of the United States; and five are 
found in Siberia and the northern and mountainous 
parts of Europe. 

LADING, Bill op. See Bill. 

LADOGA, a lake of Russia, between the govern* 
ments of St. Petersburg on the south, Olonetz on the 
east,andViborgon the north and west; greatest length, 
north to south, 130 miles; average breadth, about 75 
miles; area, 7156 square miles. It is the largest lake in 
Europe, and receives no fewer than seventy streams, 
the principal of which are the Volkhov and Siasi, 
which enter it on the south, and the Svir, which 
enters it on the east, bearing the surplus water of 
Lake Onega. It discharges itself, at its south-west 
extremity, by the Neva, which falls into the Bailie. 
It contains niunerous islands, many of which are inha- 
bited, and its shores are much indented, generally low, 
and send out so many shelving rocks into the water, &s 
to make the navigation very dangerous. To avoid 
the danger a canal 74 feet wide, giving theVolkhuv 
a direct communication with the Neva, has been cut 
along its south shore. It has numerous strong cur- 
rents; and violent storms are frequent. It is well 
supplied with fish, and contains seals. 

LADRONES, or Marianne Islands, a group of 
sixteen islands in the North Pacific Ocean, north of 
the Caroline Islands, extending in a N.N.k. direction, 
from near lat. 13" to 21" N.; Ion. 144" 30' to 146" i. 
Guahan is the southernmost and largest of these 
islands; and next in importance is Rota. The isl- 
ands are mostly of volcanic origin, and are very 
nigged, but their general aspect is picturesque, being 
densely wooded and covered with a perpetual ver- 
dure; the soil also is extremely fertile. Wild h<»g8 
abound, many of them are of great size, and formid- 
able to the hunter. Mosquitoes, and an endhs^ 
variety of insects, are also numerous. The inhabit- 
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•nt« are tail, robust, and active, and natnr&lly acute, 
lively, and ingenious. ITieir hut3 are constructed of 
palm-trees, and divided by mats into different apart- 
ments. The ialands were discovered by Magelhaens 
in 1521, and were settled by the Spaniards, to whom 
they still belong, in the middle of the following 
century. Magelhaens called them Ida» de Ladrones 
(Thieves' Islands), because the natives stole everything 
of iron which they could find. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century they received the name of 
Mariana at 3fananne Islands, from the Queen of 
Spain, Marianne of Austria, the mother of Charles 
IL, at whose expense the Jesuit missionaries were 
•ent over, who settled here in 1667. The chief 
inhabitants are settlers from Mexico and the Philip- 
pinea, the Spaniards being now few in numbers, and 
the aborigines having nearly altogether disappeared. 
That useful plant, the bread-fruit tree, was first 
discovered here. Pop. about 8000. 

LADY (Anglo-Saxon hlafdige^ that is, hldftcear- 
diife, bread-keeper), applied originally to the female 
h&bd of a household; next to a woman of social dis- 
tinction^ as the feminine correlative of lord; and 
generally to any woman of refined manners, in that 
case the feminine corresponding to gentleman. As a 
title it is borne by the wives of knights, and of all 
d^rees above them, except the wives of bishops. 
The legal designation of the wife of a knight or 
baronet is Dame, though it is custonuiry to design 
her by Lady prefixed to her husband's surname. 
Peeresses, and the wives of peers, whether by right 
or courtesy, are distinguished by the word Lady 
prefixed to the peerage title. The daughters of the 
three highest orders of nobility prefix this title to 
their Christian name and surname, and though mar- 
ried to a commoner the title is retained, with the 
substitution of her husband's surname for her own. 
Her marrii^ does not deprive her of her precedence. 
But should she marry a peer of lower rank than her 
father she must adopt the rank and title of her 
husband, and lose her precedence. If, however, her 
husband is only a peer by courtesy she may prefix 
Lady to her Christian name, and for her surname 
she may assume the courtesy title of her husband, 
but when her husband succeeds to the peerage she 
must take his title and precedence. When the 
daughter of a peer of higher rank marries the son of 
a peer of rank inferior to that of her father, ^e may 
design herself by prefixing Lady to her own Chris- 
tixui name and her husband's surname, and Ihen 
she retains the precedence which she had when un- 
married. As in England the wife of a bishop cannot 
be called Lady, so in Scotland the wife of a Lord of 
Session is designed by Mrs. prefixed to her husband's 
samame. 

LADY-BIRD, a species of beetle, belonging to 
the genus CoecineUa, dititinguished by the red elytra 
or wing-cases, bordered with yellow, and having a 
black spot in the middle of eacn. The general bcdy- 
colom*, however, varies greatly; and the lady -birds 
may be coloured with black spots upon a ground 
colour of red or yellow, or rice versa, with red or 
yellow spots upon a grounding of black. The deter- 
mination and recognition of species, and the distinc- 
tion between species and mere varieties, are thus 
rendered exceedingly difficult. And this state of 
matters is rendered still more confusing when we 
consider that the general term of 'lady-bird' has 
been indiscriminately applied to all small beetles of 
ibis genus, irrespective of peculiarities in marking, 
or even in structural respects. The common species 
of lady-bird, and that which, par excellence, is the 
pet of children, is the Coccinella 7- punctata. The 
Coodnelis feed upon the aphides or plant-lioe, which 
commit so great devastation in our gardens and among 



our flowers and shrubs; and they are tc be viewed as 
the clilef agents in suppressing the almost illimit- 
able increase of these minute pests. The larvss 
or caterpillars of the lady-bird are produced from 
eggs, deposited on leaves in little collections, which 
exactly imitate groups of nine-pins in a straight or 
standing condition. The larva possesses a short and 
somewlukt spindle-shaped body and six anterior legs, 
and moves actively about the plant on which it is 
situated. The colour of the larval body is a dark 
slate-gray, spotted with orange or yellow spots. 
Whilst in this state the lady -bird conmiits great 
havoc among the aphides whidi with itself are co- 
tenants of the plant It feeds upon the plant-lice 
until ready to enter upon the next or pupa-st&g^ of 
its existence — a period which is ushered in by the 
larva fixing the posterior part of its body to a leaf. 
The pupa-form is liberated by the bursting of the lar- 
val skin, when the pupa appears, the colour changing 
from white to black, interspersed with yellow or 
red spots. The pupa remains generally attached to 
the place to whidi the larva fixed itseU, and at the 
end of a variable period, extending from a week to 
ten days or more, the pupa in its turn bursts, and the 
perfect or imago lady-bird comes forth, and with the 
development of its colours the mature form is com- 
pleted. The wings and wing-cases of the perfect 
form are at first soft and dusky, but soon assume 
the necessary fineness appropriate and peculiar to 
the perfect form. The lady-binis appear when crushed 
or irritated to emit an irritating fluid, which by some 
has been highly praised as a remedy for toothache, 
but which has no real value or effect. 

LADY CHAPEL, a chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and when attached to cathedrals, 
generally, though not always, placed eastwards from 
the altar. The lady chapel of Westminster Cathedral 
is that usually known as Henry VIL's. 

LADY-DAY (the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary) is one of the regular quarter-days in England 
and Ireland, on which rent is made payable. It 
falls on the 25th of Maroh in each year. In the 
Roman Catholic Church it is held as a great festival, 
and is a very ancient institution in the Latin Church. 
In the English Church it is observed as a feast. In 
France the day is termed Notre Dame de Mars. 

LAENNEC, RENfi Th^ophilk Htacinthe, bom 
at Quimper, 17th February, 1781, a distinguished 
French physician. After commencing the study of 
medicine under an uncle at Nantes, he proceeded to 
Paris in 1800, and attached himself to the Hdpital 
de la Charity, then under the direction of Corvi- 
sart. He took his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
1814, and his professional reputation was already so 
high that in the same year he was appointed prin- 
cipal editor of the Journal de Mddicine. In 1816 
he was appointed chief physician to the Hdpital 
Necker, and soon after made the splendid discovery 
of mediate auscultation, that is, of the use of the 
stethoscope. The original discovery, however, is 
claimed for Avenbrugger. In 1819 he published his 
Traits de 1' Auscultation Mediate, having read a 
memoir on the subject to the Academy of Sciences in 
the previous year. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to the perfecting of this new system of diag- 
nosis, and so far as diagnosis is concerned his 
Treatise has pnxluced an effect not attained by any 
other work. His assiduous application injured his 
naturally delicate health, and he was obliged to 
resign both his studies and his practice, and retire 
to his native province. His health being somewhat 
recruited he returned to Paris in 1821, and was 
appointed professor of medicine in the College of 
Iiiance. The following year he was appointed pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine, and regiilarly performed 
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the duties of his office till 1826, when his health 
again failed him. Ue died of coD8umptiun.un the 
13th of Aug^t of the same year. The special study 
of Laennec was diseases of the chest, and oy means of 
auscultation, either by the direct application of the 
ear, or of the stethoscope as an auxiliary, he com- 
pletely elucidated the pathology of these diseases, 
whicli were previously involved in the greatest ob- 
scurity. 

LAJBIRTES, a son of Acrisius and ChaJcomedusa, 
was one of the heroes engaged in the chase of 
the Calydonian boar, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He afterwards married Anticleia, the 
daughter of Autolycus, by whom he had Ulysses 
and Ctimene. He attained a great age. The long 
al)sence of his son in the Trojan war plunged him 
into deep melancholy; but his return restored the 
old man's energies, and he took part in the ijght 
with the Ithacaus. 

li-^TAEE SUNDAY, called also Mid-lent, is 
the fourth Sunday in Lent. The introit for the day 
in the Homan Catholic Church begins with the wordis 
Latare, Jerusahvij from Isaiah Ixvi. 10; hence the 
name. On this day the music of the organ, suspended 
throughout the rest of Lent, is resumed. 

LA FAYETl'E, a town of the United States, in 
Indiana, capital of Tippecanoe county, on the east 
bank of Wabash River, 63 miles north-west of In- 
dianapolis. It is built on rising ground at the inter- 
section of eight railways, and is inclosed in the rear 
by hills and cliffs. Including its suburbs, it coxers 
an area of 2 square miles. It has iron-foundries, 
paper, planing, and flour mills, pork-houses, a woollen 
factory, and manufactures of agricultural implements, 
leather, soap, candles, beer, and spirits. Its ample 
means of transport by water and rail enable it to 
command the trmle of the surrounding rich avjricul- 
tural country. Pop. in 1880, 14,800. 

LAFAYETTE, Marie Maqdelaine de la 
Vergne, Countess de, a lady of literary celebrity, 
daughter of an officer and nobleman of Provence, 
who was governor of Havre de Grace. A careful 
and classical education had given her a great love for 
literature. In 1655 she married Count Francis de 
Lafayette, and her house now became a place of 
meeting for the most distinguished men in her time. 
The famous l>uke of Rochefoucaidd was one of her 
intimate friends. Among the learned men who sur- 
rounded her the most distinguished were Huet, Men- 
age, Lafontaine, and S<?grais. She died 1693. Her 
works entitle her to an honourable place among 
French writers, her novels being the first in France 
written in a natural style, and devoid of affectation 
and exaggeration. The most distinguished of them 
are Zaide, La Princesse de Cleves, and La Princesse 
de Montpensier. Several of her M^moires of con- 
temporary history have been published, and she left 
others which have not yet seen the light. Her col- 
lected works were published in eight vols. 12mo, 
Paris, 1786, with a notice of her life. Her corres- 
pondence was published in 1805. 

LAFAYETTE, Marie Paul Jean Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, was bom at Chava- 
gnac, near Brioude, in Auvergne, in the present de- 
partment of Upper Loire, Sept. 6, 1757, and belonged 
to one of the most eminent families in France. He 
waA educated in the College of Louis lo Grand in 
Palis, and at the age of seventeen was married to 
the grand-daughter of the Duke de Noailles. He 
entered the army as an officer of the Guards, and on 
bearing of the declaration of independence by the 
American colonists determined to lend them his 
assistance. In 1777 he left France for America, 
having fitted out a vessel for himself, and arrived at 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 25, being then nine- 



teen years old. The sensation produced by his jwriral 
was very great He entered the American »orvic« 
as a volunteer, withoat pay, was appointed mmjor- 
general, and waa wounded at Brandy wine. He was 
employed in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island in 1778, 
and after receiving the thanks of the country far his 
important services, embarked at Boston, in Janujo'v, 
1779, for France, where it was thought that be coul«l 
assist the cause more effectually for a time. He was 
received with enthusiasm, and obtained assistance both 
in men and money for tiie Americans. In 1780 he 
returned to America, and in the ensuing campaign nen- 
dered important services to the canse of independence, 
especially in Virginia, where his opponent was Lord 
ComwalliB. He drove the British into Yorktown, 
and on the surrender of Comwallis he was publicly 
thanked by Washington. He returned to France ou 
the close of the campaign, but at the urgent request 
of Washington paid a third visit to America in 1784. 
He was called to the Assembly of the Notables in 
1 787, and was elected a member of the States-General, 
which took the name of National Astemblif (1789). 
In the assembly he proposed a declaration of rights, 
and the decree providing for the responsibility of the 
officers of the crown. Two days after the attack on 
the Bastille he was appointed (July 15) commander- 
in-chief of the National Guards of Paris, and gave 
them the tricolor cockade. It was through his 
means that the lives of the king and queen were 
saved from the mob that had taken possession of the 
palace at Versailles. After the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1790 he resigned all command, and retired 
to his estate of La Grange. He had previously re- 
signed his title, the abolition of titles having been 
decreed by the National Assembly. The first coali- 
tion against France (1792) soon called him from bis 
retirement. Being appointed one of the three major- 
generals in the command of the French armies, he 
established discipline, and defeated the enemy at 
Philippeville, Maubeuge, and Florennes, when his 
career of success was interrupted by the domestic 
factions of his coimtry. During the Reign of Terror 
commissioners were sent to arrest him, on which he 
determined to leave the country, and take refuge 
in some neutral ground. Having been captured by 
an Austrian patrol he was delivered to the Prussians, 
by whom* he was again transferred to Austria. He 
was carried with great secrecy to Olmiitz, where he 
was subjected to much privation and suffering, and 
cut off from all communication with his friends, so 
that they were not even able to discover the place of 
his confinement until late in 1794. After the me- 
morable campaign of Bonaparte in Italy the French 
government required that the prisoners at Olmiitz 
should be released, which was done Aug. 25, 17i^7, 
after a negotiation that lasted three months. Ko> 
fusing to take any part in the revolutions of the 
18th Fructidor, or of the 18th Brumaire, he returned 
to his estate at La Grange, and declining the dignity 
of senator offered him by Bonaparte, he gave his vots 
against the consulate for life, and taking no further 
part in public affairs, devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits. On the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814 he perceived that their principles of govern- 
ment were not such as France required, and he did 
not therefore leave his retirement. In 1818 he was 
chosen member of the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
a constant advocate of liberal measures. In August* 
1824, he landed at New York on a visit to the United 
States, upon the invitation of the president at the 
request of Congress, and was received in every part 
of the country with the warmest expressions of de- 
light and enthusiasm. Congress voted him 200,000 
dollars and a township of land; his own fortune had 
been mostly lost by coi^fiscation during the Terroi; 
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In Nov. 1827, the Chamber of Deputies was dissolved, 
Mid Lafayette was again returned a member by the 
new elections. Daring the revolution of July, 1830, 
be was appointed general*in*chief of the National 
Gnards of Paris, and though not personally engaged 
in the fight, his activity and name were of the great- 
est service. When the National Guards were estab- 
li^ied throughout France, after the termination of 
the struggle, he was appointed their commander-in- 
chief, and his activity in this post was admirable. 
He, Ikowever, sent in his resignation in Dec. 1830. 
HenceforUi he confined himself to the performance 
of hia duties as a member of the Chamber of De- 
puties. He died on the 20th of May, 1834. 

LAFFITTE, Jacques, a celebrated banker in 
Paris, and a very estimable man, was bom at Bay- 
oone, 24th October, 1767, and by his own diligence 
and merit acquired a fortune in the banking-house 
of the senator Perregaux. In 1809 he became the 
bead of the firm, which he made one of the first 
houses in France. In the same year he was appointed 
director of the Bank of France, and in 1814 governor 
of the same establishment. In 1809 he was made 
president of the chamber of conmierce in Paris, and 
in 1814 judge of the Tribunal of Commerce. When 
the credit of France, in 1815, was at a very danger- 
ous crisis, Laffitte advanced 2,000,000 francs in ready 
money, by which means a necessary article in the 
capt^tilation of Paris was settled. He was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1816. In 1819 he 
was deprived of the presidency of the bank, which 
was bestowed on the Duke of Gaeta; yet he was in 
1822 unanimously re-elected to the office of rigent 
di la hanqtLt (director). He was not re-elected for 
the Chamber of Deputies for the session of 1824. 
By favouring the redaction of the rentes he appears 
to hare lost his popularity. How great the confidence 
reposed in Laffitte was, the following fact will serve 
to show. When Louis XVIII. was compelled to flee in 
1815 he intrusted his private property, for safe keep- 
ing, to Laffitte ; three months after Napoleon, under the 
same drcnmstances, showed him the same confidence, 
and aX St. Helena named him his executor. Lafiitte 
was again elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1827. Ha took an active part in the revolution of 
July, 1830, being one of the deputies who signed the 
protest, and dechired themselves deputies of France, 
m spite of Polignac's order to annul the election. 
November 3, 1830, he was made minister of finance 
and president of the council, in which situation he 
remained until March, 14, 1831, when he was suc- 
ceeded by M. Casimir Perrier, belonging to the left 
centre. Laffitte became bankrupt in his latter days, 
and was obliged to sell all his property to pay his 
debts; but hu Paris hdtel was preserved to him by 
a national subscription. He died on the 26th of 
May, 1844. Arago and Dupin delivered orations 
over his grave. 

LAFONTAINE, Jean de, one of the most origi- 
nal men of genius of the age of Louis XIV., was 
bom at Ch&teau-Thienry, 8th July, 1 621. His father 
was overseer of the waters and forests, and it is sup- 
posed he received his early education at Rheims. At 
the age of twenty he placed himself under the fathers 
of the oratory, with whom he remained, however, only 
eighteen months. He appears not to have attempted 
poetry till his twenty-second year. He was invited 
to Paris by the Duchess de Bouillon, who first put him 
upon writing his tales. After being patronized by 
several persons of distinction Madame Sabli^re took 
him into her house, and freed him from the domestic 
csres to which he was so ill suited He was in habits 
of intimacy with Moli^re, Boileau, Bacine, and all 
the first wits of Paris, by whom he was much beloved 
for the candour and simplicity of his character, 



which acquired for him the title of le hon homme. 
But he was no favourite with Louis XIV., and was 
the only writer of merit of the time who did not 
share in the royal bounty. The long even hesitated 
some time to confirm his nomination to the French 
Academy. After the death of Madame Sablii^re he 
was invited by Madame Masarin and St. Evremond 
to take up his abode in England; but his attachment 
to the circles of Paris prevented him from going there. 
In 1692 he was seized with a dangerous illness, but 
he survived it, and passed two years in the house of 
Madame d'Hervart During thb period he carried 
into execution what was humorously termed a firojtt 
de eonrertiony and spent the remainder of his life in a 
kind of artificial penitence not uncommon with sate^l 
voluptuaries in those sensual days. During this 
time he undertook to translate some pious hymns, 
but did not succeed in this new species of composi- 
tion. He died at Paris 13th April, 1695. Both the 
Tales and the Fables of Lafontaine have been su- 
perbly printed. Of the former (the license of which 
keeps them out of many libraries) the best edition is 
that of Paris, 1 762, with Eisen's designs and vignettes, 
by Chofifat. Of his Fables innumerable editions 
have been printed; but the most magnificent is that 
in four vols, folio, 1755-59, in which each fable b 
adorned with a plate, executed with zoological pre- 
cision. Gustavo Dor^ has also executed illustrations 
for these poems. Lafontaine is also the author of 
Les Amours de Psyche, a romance; Le Florentin and 
L'Eunuque, comedies ; Anacreontiques, &c. The 
most complete edition of his works is that published 
at Paris in six vols. 8vo in 1814, preceded by a no- 
tice of his life by L. S. Auger. 

LAGO MAGGIORE, or Lake op LocAnxo (an- 
ciently Verbanus)^ a large lake in Northern Italy, 
common to the Swiss canton of Tessin, Piedmont 
and Lombardy, extending from Sesto to Locarno; 
about 39 miles long and 7 broad. It is 621 feet 
above the level of the sea, and at the northern 
end in some places as deep as 2500 feet. It is 
traversed by the Ticino. Its waters, which are as 
clear as crystal, contain various fish. Its banks 
abound in every Alpine beauty, and are adorned 
with a number of picturesquely situated villages and 
towns. On all sides it is surroimded by hills, planted 
with vineyards and plantations of chestnuts, inter- 
spersed with villas. There are several islands, two 
of which, Isola Bella and Isola Madre, called Borro- 
mean hlandfy are laid out in gardens and pleasure 
grounds, with palaces erected on them adorned with 
paintings, sculptures, &c. Isola de' Pescatori is in- 
habited by fishermen. See Borromei Islands. 

LAGrOMYS, the generic name of the Calling 
Hares, or Pikas, found in Russia, Siberia, and the 
northernmost parts of the North American continent. 
These animals resemble the common hare in form 
and appearance, and are included in the hare family, 
that of the Leporidse. They differ from the ordin- 
ary hares in the nearly equal length of the fore and 
hind legs, in the very small size or absence of the 
tail, and in the possession of nearly complete cla- 
vicles or collar-bones. In their most southern dis- 
tribution the Calling Hares inhabit the mountainoiis 
districts and highlands, llie familiar name of the 
lagomys is derived from their peculiar cry, which is 
described as resembling a piping call. They gather 
together a winter-store of food, and live in small 
conmiunities or warrens, in burrows excavated in the 
ground. The store of food is made easily accessible 
by the presence of an inner burrow which conmiuni- 
cates with the nest or dwelling-place. 

LAGO NERO, or Neqbo, a town in Italy, Naples, 
in Potenza, at the foot of the Apennines, near a lake 
^m which it receives its name; 12 miles east by 
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north of Policastro; population, 4762. In March, 
ISO 6, a battle was fought here between the French 
and the troops of the King of Naples, in which the 
former were victorious. 

LAGOON (from the Latin lacuna, a gap or hollow), 
f. name given particularly to shallow lakes or creeks 
connect^ with the sea, which are found along some 
low-lying coasts, as on that of the Adriatic near 
Venice. It is also applied to the expanse of water 
in the interior of those coral reefs which present to 
view above the surface of the water nothing but an 
external fringe. See Coral. 

LAGOS (ancient Lacohriga), a seaport town in the 
south of Portugal, in the province of Algarve, on a 
bay at the mouth of a stream of same name, 110 
miles south of Lisbon. It is well built, and has 
among its edifices a very handsome church and a fine 
aqueduct. Both the town and harbour are defended 
by forts. The tunny and sardine figheries are very 
productive, and employ many of the inhabitants. 
'IVo naval battles were fought off this place, in one 
of which the French Admiral Tourville surprised and 
in great part destroyed an Anglo-Dutch fleet of much 
greater strength than his own (June, 1693); and in 
another of which a French fleet under De la Clue 
Wivs defeated by an English fleet under Adndral 
Loscawen (August 17, 1759). Pop. 7279. 

LAGOS, an African island and a town situated on 
it in a lagoon on the Slave Coast, Bight of Benin; 
lat. 6" 20' N.; Ion. 3° 30' E. Lagos is a Portuguese 
name signifying 'lakes;' the native name is Eko. It 
is an important place for commerce, and its impor- 
tance in this respect seems likely to increase, as it is 
the only point of conmiunication with the outer world 
for an extensive and fruitful district of the interior. 
The chief article of commerce is palm-oil. At present 
trade is much hampered by the feuds between the 
native chiefs of the interior. It was one of the most 
notorious slave stations on the African coast. In 
1851 the British consul, while attempting to negotiate 
a treaty for the abolition of the slave-trade, was fired 
upon. After an ineffectual attempt to ptmish the 
outrage a British force was organized and took the 
place, though strongly fortified by stockades, and 
defended by 5000 men. A treaty was signed in 
consequence prohibiting the slave-trade, abolishing 
human sacrifices, and granting full freedom not only 
to trade but to diffuse Christianity. In 1861 it was 
taken possession of by the British, who also estab- 
lished a protectorate over a portion of the surrounding 
district. Lagos and the Gold Coast have recently (in 
1874) been placed under one governor, who resides 
at Cape Coast Castle; while Lagos is governed by an 
a^lministrator under the governor. The population 
of Lagos, according to a census taken in 1871, was 
3<),005, of whom only 82 were white. The popula- 
lation of the entire settlement according to census of 
1881 was 75,270, including 117 whites. Among the 
inhabitants are some Mohammedans from Inner 
Africa, and these are the only part of the black pop- 
ulation who are in good circumstances. In 1881 
the value of the imports into Lagos amounted to 
£333,659, and that of the exports for the same year 
to £400,007. The revenue for the same year was 
£12,421 the e\T>enditure being £45,461. 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis, a celebrated ma- 
thematician, was bom at Turin January 25, 1736, 
and died at Paris April 10, 1813. His great-grand- 
father was a cavalry officer in the French army, who 
afterwanls passed into the service of Sardinia, where 
he settled. Lagrange early displayed a natural taste 
for mathematics, and he studied with such ardour 
that in his eighteenth year, in a letter to the celebrated 
Fagnano, he communicated to him a number of mathe- 
matical discoveries which he had made. When scarcely 



nineteen years of age Lagrange wm made mathema- 
tical professor in the artillery school at Turin ; and 
the memoirs of the scientific association, which he 
established with the approbation of the govemznent, 
and in conjunction with the celebrated Cigna and 
the Marquis of Saluoes, aa well as his solution of the 
questions that had been proposed a long time before 
by Euler on the calculation of isoperimetrical figures, 
and on the theory of the least action, a solution which 
he achieved before he was twenty-five years of a;?e, 
excited such attention in the literary world that he 
was elected a fellow of the Academy at Berlin (1 759 )« 
and Euler and D'Alembert entered into a constant 
correspondence with this young man. In 1764 bo 
obtained the prize of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris for a treatise on the libration of the moon, and 
in 1766 for another on the theory of the satellites of 
Jupiter. It was about this time that he made a visit 
to Paris, where he became personally acquainted with 
the leading savanti of the day, including D' Alembert, 
Clairaut, and Condorcet, with some of whom he had 
already been in correspondence. Soon after his return 
he received an invitation from Frederick the Great^ 
to whom he had been reconmaended by D' Alembert, to 
go to Berlin, with the title of Director of the Academy, 
in place of Euler, who had gone to St Petersbur;^ 
(1766). The King of Sardinia was, however, very 
reluctant to permit his distinguished subject to de- 
part. Esteemed by the great Frederick, who preferred 
his independent spirit to the somewhat too submissive 
character of Euler, and valued highly by all who 
became acquainted with him, Lagrange lived in Berlin 
in pleasant circimastances (which were interrupted, 
however, by the continual sickness of his wife) during 
the lifetime of the king. During his residence at Berlin 
he enriched the collection of Uie Academy of Berlin 
with a large number of memoirs, and wrote his great 
work La M^canique analytique. After Fretlerick'a 
death (1786) the regard which had been paid to men 
of genius and talent at the Prussian court declined. 
At tliis period Mirabeau saw him in Berlin and re- 
solved to obtain this renowned geometrician for 
France. Lagrange accepted the offers made him 
from Paris, and declined the proposals made at the 
same time by the ambassadors of Naples, Sardinia, 
and Tuscany. He was received at Paris in 1787 
with the highest tokens of respect. But a deep 
melancholy seemed to have taken entire possession of 
him and to have palsied his mind, notwithstanding all 
the efforts which his friends made to remove it He 
suffered the same inconvenience which D'Alembert 
had once before experienced, viz. of having lost a^l 
love for his science. Lagrange now zealously em* 
ployed himself upon the history of religion, the theory 
of ancient music, languages, and even tiie medical 
sciences. His own favourite science alone had no 
attractions for him, and he even suffered the Mdcan- 
ique analytique (which was published at Paris in 
1788) to lie untouched for two years after its publi- 
cation. At the proposal of Du S<^jour he was in 
1791 confirmed by the National Assembly in his 
pension of 6000 francs, and in order to indemnify 
him for the depreciation of the paper currency he 
was first appointed a member of committee for re- 
warding useful inventions, and afterwards (in March, 
1792) one of the directors of the mint Dissatisfied 
with this station, although Cicero and Newton had 
discharged similar offices, he soon resigned it, con- 
sidering it as an oppressive burden. In the same 
year he was married for the second time to a daughter 
of the academician Lemonnier, hoping to lead a 
tran(|uil life in the midst of the storms of the 
revolution. The decree of Octob^ 16, 1793, com- 
manding all foreigners to leave Franoe, and the 
execution of BaiUy, Lavoisier, and other distinguiahcd 
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men, soon, however, destroyed his illusions. Through 
the instnunentality of Guyton Morveau the severe 
law of banishment from the country was not put in 
force against him, but the danger of becoming a 
victim to the rage of the infuriated populace remained. 
H^rault de S^elles offered to procure him a place 
in an embassy to Prussia; but Lagrange, who had 
conceiTed a warm affection for lidis new country, 
preferred to remain there in spite of the danger. 
Peace and quiet at length returned. It was prop<^ed 
to r^Aore the institutions for the promotion of learn- 
ing, which had been destroyed during the reign of 
anarchy, and Lagrange was appointed professor in 
the newly-establuhed Normal School (£a>le normale 
sop^rienre) at Paris (1794), as well as in the £cole poly- 
technique. In these new spheres of influence his former 
love for his science returned with all its strength. At 
the formation of the French Institute (1795) ^e name 
of Lagrange was the first on the list of members, and 
he was, likewise, the first member of the newly- 
oonstitixted bureau of longitudes. His fame now 
increased from day to day, and Prance, feeling 
hcmonred in the possession of such a man, determined 
to give him a public mark of her esteem. By the 
command of the Directory, the minister of foreign 
affaln, Talleyrand, commissioned the French ckarg6 
da^airtB in Turin, citizen D'Evmar, to visit La- 
grange's father and congratulate him in the name of 
>'rance in having such a son. This commission was 
performed by D'Eymar in the most brilliant manner, 
accompanied by several generals and other distin- 
guished persons. Napoleon respected the talents and 
services of Lagrange not less than the republic had 
done, and while consul and emperor he never ceased 
to show him distinguished tokens of his favour in 
e%'ery possible way. Member of the senate, grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and count of the 
empire, Lagrange saw himself surrounded with every 
external honour; but neither this nor the confidence 
reposed in him by the head of the state could make 
him vain, and, as modest and retiring as ever, he 
devoted himself with the same zeal and industry to 
hia studies. His application probably hastened his 
deaUL Notwithstanding his advanced age he could 
not be content to relax his exertions^ and had just 
ccHnpleted the publication of the second edition of 
his Th^rie des Ponctions analytiques, enriched with 
annotations, when, exhausted by his labours, he died. 
Hia remaina were interred in the Pantheon. Lac^- 
p^e and La Place pronounced funeral addresses over 
his body. 

Lagrange was no less amiable than modest, and 
was never led by the honours bestowed upon himself 
to underrate the merits of others. His respect for 
Eoler was unlimited, and he was frequently accus- 
tomed to say to Ids scholars, * Study Euler if you 
would become geometricians.' His works have been 
partly published separately, and are partly contained 
in the memoirs of the Academies of Timn, Berlin, 
and Paris, in the Journal de I'^cole polytechnique, 
the Connaissance des Temps, and in the Eph^^rides. 
The most important are his M^canique analytique 
(Paris, 1788; new editions 1811, 1815, and 1853-55), 
Th^oriedes Fonctions analytiques (Paris, 1797, 1813, 
and 1847), B^solutions des Equations num^riques 
(Paris, 1798, 1808, and 1826), Lemons sur le calcul 
des Fonctions, and Essai d'Arithm^tique politique. 
A part of Lagrange's posthumous papers were in 
1815 given to the IniBtitute by Camot, minister of the 
interior; and by a subsequent vote of the Academy 
of Sciences they were incorporated with the library 
of Uiat learned society. All his works are written 
in French except the letter addressed to Fagnano 
mentioned at the beginning of the article. A mag- 
nificent edition of the works of Lagrange, edited by 
Vuu VI il. 



J. A, Serret ((Euvres complltes de Lagrange) was 
published at Paris in 1867-70. 

LA GUAYRA. See Guayra. 

LA HARPE, Jean Fbancjois de, a French dra- 
matic poet, critic, and philosopher of the last century, 
bom at Paris November 20, 1739; died there Feb- 
ruary 11, 1808. His father, a Swiss officer in the 
French service, dying in indigence, Asselin, president 
of the College of Bfarcourt, admitted him into that 
seminary, where he received an excellent education. 
After leaving the college he supported himself by 
autiiorship. In 1762 he published a collection of 
poems. The tragedy of Warwick (1763) was very 
beneficial to him in a pecuniary point of view, and 
procured him considerable reputation, as well as the 
friendship of Voltaire, to whom the piece was dedi- 
cated. It still keeps the stage. His Timoleon and 
Pharamond met with less success; but a series of 
doges on Gharles V., Catinat> F^nelon, Voltaire, and 
Henri Quatre (espedally the last), gained him much 
credit in a different department of literature. In all 
his works La Harpe exhibits himself as the disciple 
of Voltaire. His tragedies, epistles in verse, and 
satires, are little else than frigid copies of the corre- 
sponding works of that author; and even his style of 
critidysm is an imitation, the model of which is found 
in several dissertations of his master. Criticism was, 
however, his true vocation. He had a just and re- 
fined taste, and a keen sense of the beauties and 
defects in every species of composition, and in point- 
ing them out wrote with a warmth and sensibility 
whidi he did not reveal in any of his other works. 
From February, 1768, he acted as critic for the 
Mercure de France, and for forty years he exercised 
his judicial functions with so much severity and 
arrogance, indeed, as to raise up against him in- 
numerable enemies, but at the same time with ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence. On the breaking out of 
the revolution La Harpe embraced the principles of 
republicanism; but during the reign of terror, his 
moderation rendering him an object of suspicion to 
those then in power, he was in 1793 thrown into 
prison, where hw ideas underwent a complete change. 
In his misfortunes he sought the consolations of 
religion (in consequence, it is said, of the arguments 
of his fellow-captive the Bishop of St. Brieux), ab- 
jured his former views, and declared himself one of 
the adversaries of the philosophical party, of which 
he had formerly been an adherent. Though sen- 
tenced to deportation, the changes of the times finally 
restored him to Uberty, when he resumed the lectures 
he had begun to deliver upon literature when he was 
thrown into prison. He continued these lectures for 
twelve years with uniform success, and afterwards 
collected them into a separate work, which he pub- 
lished with the title Lyc^e, ou cours de litt^rature 
andenne et modeme (Paris, twelve vols. 1799-1805). 
One of the best of the numerous more recent editions 
is that published in 1816 in fifteen vols. Among 
his other works are Tangu et F^lime (a poem, 1779); 
Translations of Camoens' Lusiad (two vok.); the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles; the Psalms of David and 
the works of Suetonius; a Commentary on the Dra- 
matic Works of Kacine (seven vols. 8vo); the Cor- 
respondence with the Czar Paul L; and a refutation 
of the opinions of Helvetius. 

LA HOGUE, the north-western point of the Pen- 
insula, near Cherbourg, in the department of La 
Mancbe. A naval battle was fought here, May 19, 
1 692, between the French under Tourville and the 
British and Duteh under Admirals Bussell and 
Rooke, in which the latter were victorious. James 
IL, then living in exile Sn France, beheld the baLtlu 
from the neiijhbouring shore. 

LAHORE, the capital of the Panjab, on the left 
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bank of the Bavi, 2G5 miles north-west of Delhi. It 
is 8 miles in circuit, and surrounded by a brick wall 
16 feet high, flanked by bastions. The streets are 
extremely narrow, unpaved, and dirty; and the 
houses, though high and built of brick, have in gen- 
eral a mean appearance. OccasionaJly, however, 
their wooden balconies and lower windows are ele- 
gantly carved. The most remarkable buildings are 
the mosques of Aurangzeb, built of red sandstone, 
with lofty minarets and cupolas; of Vizier Khan, 
covered with painted and lacquered tiles, on which 
Arabic sentences are inscribed ; and of Sonara, con- 
spicuous by the gilding of its minarets and domes ; 
the mausoleum of Runjeet Singh, &c The bazaars 
are numerous and animated. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of mirrors, lacquered wares, silks, and 
gorgeous shawls flowered with gold and silver thread. 
An oriental college was opened here in 1871. The 
attendance at the medical school here is rising every 
vear. Lahore, after being taken by Sultan Baber 
m 1524, became for a time the seat of the Mogul 
Empire; in 1748 it fell into the hands of Ahmed 
Shah, the first Dooranee emperor ; and in 1799 was 
bestowed, with the title of rajah, on Kunjeet Singh, 
who became sovereign of the Sikhs, and selected it 
for his favourite residence. On the overthrow of the 
Sikhs in 1849 it passed into the hands of the British. 
Pop. by the census of 1881, 149,349. 

LAIBACH, or Laybach (Slovenian, Ljubljana), 
a town in Austria, in the Duchy of Camiola) of 
which it is the capitaL It is situated in an extensive 
plain, 35 miles north-east of Trieste, on both sides 
of the river of the same name, here crossed by five 
bridges. It consists of the town proper, grouped 
round the castle hill, and of eight suburbs ; and is for 
the most part very indifferently built, with irregular, 
narrow, and ill-paved streets, but has two rather 
spacious squares. Its principal buildings are the 
cathedral of St. Nicholas, with fine pictures, frescoes, 
and carvings; the old Gothic town-house; the old 
castle, crowning a height in the centre of the town, 
and now converted into a state prison and house 
of correction ; the bishop's palace, theatre, barracks, 
and palace of Count Auerspei^. It is the see 
of a bishop, the seat of government of Camiola, 
of a military governor, and of several important 
courts and public offices. The manufactures consist 
chiefly of woollen and silk goods; and there are oil, 
paper, and cotton mills, a large sugar refinery, and 
a considerable transit trade. Laibach is a place of 
great antiquity, and is understood to occupy the site 
of the Roman J^mona. It makes a considerable 
figure during the Turkish wars. From 1809 to 1813 
it was the seat of government of the Illyrian Pro- 
vinces, but it is chiefly celebrated in history on 
account of the congress held here in 1820-21. Its 
site was at one time very unhealthy, from the exten- 
sive morasses which surrounded it; but these have 
been almost completely drained, and the environs 
now furnish many fine rides and walks. Pop. 20,284. 

LAING, Major Alkxandeb Gordon, one of tiie 
many unfortunate explorers of Africa, was bom at 
Edinburgh on the 27th of December, 1793. After 
serving for several years in the army, he entered in 
1822 on his career as an African traveller. In that 
year he was despatched on two occasions on import- 
ant embassies to Kambia and the Mandingo country, 
with the view of establishing commercial relations 
between the Mandingoes an<i the colony of Sierra 
Leone. On his return from the second of these em- 
bassies to Sierra Leone he was ordered to join his 
regiment on the Gold Coast without delay, in a war 
then going on with the Ashantces, which order he 
obeyed, after having transmitted details to his friend 
Captain Sabine, in London, of the geographical de- 



terminationa of the latitude, longitude, and eleTatioii 
of the places he had lately visited. In 1824 he waa 
sent home to acquaint government with the state 
of the Ashantee country and the drcumstances of 
the war. An opportunity having unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself to him of proceeding, under X»rd Ba- 
thurst's auspices, in the discovery of the course and 
termination of the Niger, he gladly embraced it; and 
it was arranged that he should acconqiany the cara- 
van from Tripoli to Timbuctoo in the ensuing ram- 
mer. He left London for Tripoli in the month of 
February, 1825. He left Tripoli in July in oompaDy 
wiUi the Sheik Babani, whom he afterwards disoov- 
ered to be no less a personage than the Governor o£ 
Ghadamis. After a tedious and circuitous joomey 
of nearly 1000 miles they arrived at Ghadamis; and 
on the 8d of December reached Ensala, a town said 
to be thirty-five days* journey from Timbuctoo, and 
from which he wrote ^ last letter to his relations 
in Scotland which they ever received from him. He 
quitted Ensala on the 10th of January, 1826, and on 
the 26th of the same month entered on the sandy 
desert of Tenezaroff. Hitherto only the elements 
had been his foes, but in tlie desert he was to enter 
on a different comrse of experience. In an engace- 
ment vdth the Tuarics he received no less than 
twenty-four sabre wounds, and on recovering fn»m 
his wounds he was seized with fever. On the 1 Sth 
of August he arrived at Timbuctoo, and made him- 
self acquainted with many interesting particulars 
regarding that capital of Central Africa. After 
remaining there about two months he set out on his 
return, but was assassinated on the way, as it appears 
by order of the sheik who had acted as his guide, 
and who had vainly endeavoured to induce him to 
embrace Mohammedanism (Sept. 1826). 

LAIS, the name of at least two celebrated courte- 
sans in ancient Greece. 1. The elder lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war (fifth century ac.) She 
began to sell her favours at Corinth for 10,000 
drachmas, and an immense nimiber of princes, noble- 
men, philosophers, orators, and plebeiiins did homag>^ 
to her charms. The high price which she demanded of 
her lovers gave rise to the proverb *N"on cuivis h<Hnini 
contingit adire Corinthum.' 2. The younger Lais was 
the daughter of Timandra, and a native of Hyccan 
in Sicily. She is said to have been educated as a 
hetaera by the celebrated painter Apelles, who was 
greatly struck with her beauty when he saw her on 
one occasion drawing water from a fountain. She 
was no less universally admired than her predecessor 
of the same name, and it is to her that the obberva- 
tion is ascribed that she did not know what people 
meant by speaking of the austerity of sages and phi- 
losophers, for they were as often found at her dour 
as any others. Her death is said to have been occa- 
sioned by a passion which she conceived for a young 
Thessalian called Hippolochus or Hippostratus, whom 
she followed into Thessaly, where the women, jealous 
of her beauty, stoned her to death. 

LAIUS. See CEdipus. 

LAKE. Lakes are large bodies of inland water 
having no direct communication with seas or the 
ocean, or communicating with them only by rivers, 
by which they pour out their superabimaant water*. 
Some lakes have no issue, and receive no streams; 
but these are generally very smalL Some have out- 
lets but receive no running waters; these are fed by 
springs which are thus obliged to fill up a basin before 
their waters can find their way downward towards 
the lower country. Others receive and discliar^ 
large rivers, and sometimes a chain of lakes are cud- 
nected with each other and with the sea by a series 
of rivers. This is the case with the great lakes between 
the United States and Canada, which are really a 
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7. Pile Dwellings (restored . 
9. 10. Stone Axes or Adzes. 
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5. Stone Wedge with Wooden Handle 6, 8, 15, S9, S2. Earthenware VeaaelB. 

^^'^e Vedgw fitt<d in Deer-horn. 18. Bronze Finger-ring. 19. Horn Uook. 
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aeries o£ large basiiiB or reBerroin reoeivrng the ao- 
cnmnlated uraters of the larroandiiig countries, and 
pouring them oat thioogfa saoceeaive channels into 
other basms situated on a lower lereL (See the 
articles Sufkbiob, Huron, &a) Another claas of 
lakes recelTe large streams or riven, bat have no 
visible or i^>parant outlet Hie Caspian Sea, the 
Dead Se% &&» are examples of this land. These 
iniaes of water are in some cases drained by sabter- 
xaneoos streams, and in others are kept at their 
ordinarj level by evi^Kiration. Some lakes are raised 
to a great height above the level of the sea. Lake 
Titicaca is 12,493 feet above the ocean. Some again 
are depressed below the level of the sea. The I>Bad 
Sea is upwards oi ISOO feet below the ocean. The 
waters <^ lakes, though generally sweet, are some- 
times salt, such as in Sie Caspian, the Dead Sea, &c. 
LAKE. Pigments consisting of a colouring matter 
combined wi^ a metallic oxide are called laku. 
They are obtained by mixing with the solution of 
the colouring matter a solution of alum or of a salt 
of tin, tungsten, zinc, or other metal, and then adding 
ao alkali or alkaline carbonate. The precipitate 
which forms consists of the colour combined with 
the oxide. Among the pigments prepared in this 
way may be mentioned bluelake, consisting of cobalt 
Mae, indigo, or ultramarine and alumina; madder 
lake, of madder and alumina; orange lake, of turmeric 
and alnmina ; carmine lake, of cochineal and alumina, 
which is the finest and most important of all (see 
CiBMiBE) ; pmrpU lake, of logwood and alumina ; and 
■0 00. The exact tint depends on the proportions of 
the ingredients and the mode of preparation, as the 
lakes do not i4>pear to be definite compounds. Lake 
pignuents are largely used not only in painting, but 
also in calico-printing, but in the latter the metallic 
oxide is put upon the doth, and the colour is after- 
wards applie<i^ 

LAKE DWELLINGS, dwellmn constructed on 
artificial or partly artificial islands inlakes. Theuseof 
habitations of this nature is a subject which has en- 
gaged the attention of archaeologists and others very 
largely sinc! the discovery of the remains of a lake 
dwel^ig in Ireland in 1839, of similar ones in Switzer- 
laad in 1854, and subsequently of numbers of others 
«keiiiiere. The arehieological interest thus attaching 
to these lacustrine remiSns has drawn attention to the 
fact of similar dwellings being still used in various 
parts of the world, in Russia tiie Malay Archipelago 
(Borneo and New Guinea), the Caroline Ishmds, 
Lake Maracaybo in Venezuela, New Zealand, and 
in a modified form in some parts of Central Africa. 
The first who is known to have desQiibed lake dwell- 
jogs is Herodotus, who mentions that the Persians 
in their invasion of Thrace and Macedonia in the 
h^inning of the fifth century B.O. found certain tribes 
i n h a bit in g Lake Prasias, whose dwellings were con- 
structed on platforms supported above the surface 
of the lake by piles driven into its bottom. The lake 
herespoken of is the same as that called by Thucydides 
Cercinitis, formerly an enlargement of the river Stry- 
men (Struma) at its mouth, now a mere marsh. 

The lake dwellings that have hitherto been dis- 
covered are built after two chief types, one of which 
hasgan Irish name, crannoge or crannog given to it, 
from the fact that those of this type are chiefly found 
in Ireland ; and the other of which has a German 
luine, p/ahlbauten (pile structures), because those of 
this type were first found in Switzerland. Crannoges 
are made in the following way : — Great quantities of 
small stems, sticks, and the like, are collected and 
snnk by means of stones in the lake, so as to form an 
inland. Very often advanti^e is taken of the ex- 
istence of an island just level vrith the surface of the 
^ater, which can be raised a foot or two above the 



surface with comparatively Utile labour. Sometimes 
a few upright piles are driven in on the top after 
the chief part of the island has been made in the 
manner described When the island is thus raised 
to a suflident height it is frequently strengthened by 
an indosure of stakes driven into the bottom of the 
lake perpendiculariy. A platform of thin stems of 
trees, either round or split into boards, is then made 
on the top of the island^ and this supports the struc- 
tures thi^ are built on them, llie crannoges of 
Ireland appear to have been rather used as strong- 
holds than as dwellings. Armi^ various implemento, 
and large quantities of bones, have in some cases 
been found on them. Crannoges are particularly 
abundant in the county of Monaghan, which contains 
a number of small lakes scattered over with islets 
eminently adi^ted for such constructions. The re- 
mains of crannoges have also been found in Scotland, 
as in Forfar I^ch, in Forfarshire, Lochindorb, in 
Moray, and Loch Cannor or Kinord, Aberdeenshire. 
In a crannoge discovered at Lochlee, Tarbolton, 
Ayrshire, and systematically explored in 1878, a 
great number of relics were discovered, such as an 
oak paddle (PL CXI-CXII. fig. 4), wooden scraper 
or hoe (fig. 12), thin spiral finger-ring of bronze (fig. 
18), hook of horn (fig. 19), small bone spoon with hole 
worn in the centre (fig. 20), fibula (fig. 24), bridle- 
bit (fig. 26), bronze spatula (fig. 27), mallet (fig. 28), 
trough cut from single blocks of wood (fig. 33). 
The use of the implements represented by figs. 13 
and 16 is not certainly known. 

Pfahlbauten or pile dwellings are made by driving 
piles into the lake bottom as a support for the plat- 
forms on which the dwellings are erected They thus 
resemble those described by Herodotus more than 
the crannoges of Ireland and Scotland The piles 
are sharpened at the lower end, and an examination 
of the pUes themselves shows the sharpening to have 
been pierformed partly by heat and partly by some 
cutting instrument, either of stone, bronze, or iron, 
as is proved by the fact of such instruments frequently 
being found on the dwellings. Greater solidity and 
compactness is sometimes given to the structure of 
vertical piles by means of stakes transversely inserted 
between them or notched on to them just below the 
top. In other cases heaps of stones are thrown down 
between the upright stakes, forming what is called in 
Grermany a Steinberg. The upper ends of the vertical 
piles are brought to an exact level to allow a platform 
to rest on them similar to that of a crannoge. Coarse 
gravel was freonently strewed over the platform tc> 
keep it dry, and the interstices were often filled up 
with mud It was also common to make a hurdle wall 
round the whole artificial island by means of small 
branches and twigs interwoven between the outer- 
most stakes. Huts were built on the platform in a 
similar manner to the rest of the structure. The 
walls were of stakes bound together by wattles, and 
covered over by a thick clay, and the roofs were 
probably thatched A single platform was in many 
cases large enough to support a considerable number 
of huts. In PI. CXI-CXII. are shown a pile village 
restored (fig. 1), a pile dwelling in its present state 
(fig. 2), and the section of a pile dwelling (fig. 3). 
There can be no doubt that these huts were used a.s 
dwelling-places, not merely as strongholds, as the 
fire-places are still distinctly visible in them, and 
various appurtenances of domestic economy are fount I 
iu them. In the lake dwellings of Switzerland relics 
such as follow have been discovered : stone hammer 
and axe (figs. 9 and 10), saw-like implement of bone 
(figs. 7 and 14), earthenware vessels (figs. 6, 8, 15, 21^, 
and 32),8tone wedges fitted in deer-hom(tig8. 1 7 and 23 ), 
fishhook of bone (fig. 21), harpoon-head of bone (fig. 22), 
stone chisel set in deer-horn (fig. 25), sUme pick 
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attached to handle with cord (Bg. 81), together with 
iron and bronze implements, fishing-nets, woollen and 
linen cloth, personal ornaments, horse-trappings, &c. 
The fact of bronze and iron implements, cereals, re- 
mains of domesticated animals (including the aurochs), 
and of several manufactured products, being found in 
the habitations on these lake dwellings, shows that the 
people who lived in them must have made considerable 
advances in civilization, but it cannot be exactly 
determined how old the lake dwellings still in ex- 
istence are. A description of the crannoges of Ire- 
land will be found in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, vols. i. v. and viu, and elsewhere. 
Those of Scotland are described in several vols, of 
the Proceedings of the Society of the Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The pile dwellings of the Continent were 
first described by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, who wrote 
seven successive papers for the Antiquarian Society 
of Zurich, giving an account of those first discovered 
in Switzerland, in January, 1854, namely, those at 
the village of Obermeilen, on the lake of Zurich, and 
other similar ones found almost immediately after. 
The substance of these papers has been issued as 
a separate work in England under the title, Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of Europe: 
translated and arranged by J. E. Lee, F.S.A., 
]^(.ndon, 2 vols., 1878. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, a lake on the southern 
frontier of British America, and partly within the 
United States territory, 220 miles west of Lake 
Superior, and 377 feet above its leveL It is broken 
by a long promontory into three distinct portions, of 
which only the northern is designated the Lake of the 
Woods, while the eastern bears the name of White 
l^^ish Lalce, and the southern that of the Lake of the 
Sand Hills. The whole expanse of water forms a 
ningle lake of very irregular shape about 75 miles in 
length, and varying from 5 to 60 in breadth. The 
water is tinged a peculiar green colour by an infinite 
ijuantity of minute, tubular, needle-shaped confervse. 
liainy River, the principal feeder of the lake, enters 
it at its south-eastern extremity; its discharge is 
at the north by the Winnipeg. It abounds with 
sturgeon. 

LAKE SCHOOL, or Lakists, a name given 
usually by way of derision to a class of British poets 
who came fon\'ard conspicuously at the beginning of 
tlie present century, and endeavoured to substitute a 
natural and simple taste for the classicism of which 
Addison and Pope furnish leading examples. They 
received their name from the picturesque lakes of 
(Cumberland and Westmoreland, where Wordsworth, 
the Coryphaeus of the school, and some others of its 
leaders, as Southey, Wilson, &c, had fixed their 
residence. 

LAKHNAU. See Ldcknow. 

LAKSHMt (Prosperity), in Hindu mythology 
the wife of Vishnu and the goddess of fortune. She 
is the female or creative energy of Vishnu, and hence 
is in many cases regarded as the realistic expression 
of the attributes of Vishnu. Thus Vishnu is mean- 
ing, Lal^shml is speech; Vishnu, righteousness, and 
Lakshml, devotion. She is said to have been produced 
from the ocean of milk when churned by the gods to 
obtain the beverage of immortality. She was thus 
l>om in the full Hush of beauty, adorned with a 
<liadem, and with gems on her neck and arms, bear- 
ing in her hand a lotus. As soon as she was bom 
she betot>k herself to the bosom of Vishnu, to whom 
she ever after clung. According to a later view, 
that of the worshippers of Vishnu, this god produced 
three goddesses, Brahml, Lakshml, and Chandika, 
the first his creative, the second his preserving, and 
the tlurd his destroying energy. A festival is annually 
held in honour of Lakshml, one of the chief obser- 



vances in which coDBistB in purifying pena, inkBtandi^ 
and everything else connected with writin^^ and in 
abstaining as much as possible from all writing what- 
ever. If any writing has to be done either dudk or 
charcoal is used instead of pen or reed and ink. 

LALANDE, Joseph J£bohe lb Franqajs de, » 
distinguished astronomer of the last oentnrj, was 
bom of a respectable family at Bourg-en-B roooc, in 
France, July 11, 1732; died at Paris April 4, li!07. 
After a preliminary training under the Jesuits at 
Lyons he came to Paris to study law, but ^p^lied 
himself also to mathematics and astronomy, and with 
such success that in 1751 the Academy sent him to 
Berlin to determine the parallax of the moon, while 
Lacaille went with the same object to the Cape of 
Good Hope. At the sight of so young an astronomer 
(for he was scarcely nineteen years of age) Frederick 
the Great could not conceal his astoni^mient. La- 
lande, however, proved himself worthy of the choice 
of the Academy at Paris, and was not only receiveil 
at court, but was made a member of the Academy 
of Berlin. After having finished his operations at 
Berlin, he was chosen member of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris in the year 1753. Thenceforward 
no volume of their Transactions appeared which did 
not contain some important communicationB from 
him; nor did he confine his labours to astronomical 
subjects merely. The French are indebted to him 
also for an edition of Halle/s Tables, as well as 
for the historical account of the comet of 1759. For 
the identifying of this remarkable comet he presented 
to Clairault the deepest and most ingenious calcula- 
tions. As the editor of the Connaissance des Temp* 
he entirely changed the plan and management of 
this useful work, and thereby set a good example to 
his successors. In 1762 he was appointed professor of 
astronomy in the CoU^ge de France, where he lecture«l 
with immense success to the end of his life. In 17f»4 
he published his Astronomic, a classical work, which 
was afterwards printed in three volumes 4to and 
reached the third edition, and of which he made an 
abridgment (Abr^gd d' Astronomic, published at Paris 
in 1795), a work which cannot be too highly peci>m- 
mended to lovers of this science. In 1765 and 1766 
he made a journey to Italy, a description of which 
(in eight vols. 12mo) contains much valuable infor- 
mation. He was appointed director of the expeditions 
which were sent out to make observations on the 
transit of Venus of 1769, but his authority was not 
recognized in foreign countries, and the expedition of 
Green and Cook to Tahiti, and that of Hell to Fin- 
land, both of which secured valuable results, were 
undertaken independently. In 1772 Lalande pub- 
lished the results of the calculations based on the 
observations that had been transmitted to him, and 
at the same time attempted to thxx>w doubts upon 
the accuracy of the observations which had been 
made independently of his directions; but he only 
succeeded in tarnishing the glory of French astronomy. 
After the death of Hell he retracted his precipitate', 
judgment. Besides the works already mentionet), 
Lalande published a Bibliographie universello avtv 
riiistoire de I'astronomie depuis 1781 jusqu'en 1>0J 
(Paris, 1803). He also composed all the astronomical 
articles for the great Encyclopedic, and re-wn^to 
them for the Encyclop<5die m^thodique, and contri- 
buted to the Histoire de TAcad^niie des sciences, 
the Journal des Savants, the Acta eruditorum of 
Leipzig, and other periodicals, besides editing for a 
time, as above stated, the Connaissance dee Temps. 

LALITA-PATAN,atownin Northem Hindustan, 
in Nipal, 1 mile south-south-west of Khatmandu, 
from which it is separated by the Bogmutty. It 
was formerly the capital of a small independent state. 
It has a neat appearance, and some handsome public 
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edifices; mannfactoree oi oottozi, copper, and braas. 
Pcqx 24,000. 

LAIiLY, Thomas Abthub, Comtb dk, Babon db 
ToLLX2n>AL, a brave, but impnident and unfortunate 
Irish officer in the service of France. He was of a 
famfly which had followed the fortunes of James IL, 
and having entered the French army, he signalized 
fain^elf so much in the battle of Fontenoy that he 
was made a brigadier-general on the field of battle. 
He also drew up the plan of a descent upon Britain, 
which would have been tried but for the defeat of 
Charles Edward at Culloden. In 1756 he was se< 
lected to restore the French influence in India, for 
which purpose he was made governor of Pondicherry. 
It was soon perceived, however, that he wanted the 
prudence, moderation, and disinterestedness necessary 
fcR- ao distant and critical a scene of action ; and after a 
little partial success against the English in the first 
instance, he was finally obliged to retire to Poudi- 
cheny, which was besieged and taken by the British 
in January, 1761, the garrison, with Lally, being 
made piisoners of war. On this catastrophe a torrent 
of invective assailed the imf urtunate leader from all 
qnarteiB, he having offended everybody concerned by 
his hanghty behaviour and violent temper. He was 
erven accused of having sold Pondicherry to the 
Biitiah, notwithstanding the avowed hatred which, 
as a Jacobite, he felt for them. He arrived a prisoner 
of war in Britain, in September, 1761, and, the fol- 
lowing month, was allowed to return to France, 
where, after a long imprisonment, he was brought to 
trial for treachery, abuse of authority, and unjust ex- 
actions. Being found guilty, he was, on the 6th of May, 
1766, ccmdemned to be decapitated, which sentence 
was executed, under circumstances of peculiar igno- 
miny, three days later (May 9). In 1778 his son, 
Lally- ToUendal, obtained possession of the estates of 
his father, with a revisal of the proceedings, which 
were manifestly unjust. Count Lally being one of 
the 'victims to public clamour, like Admiral Byng, 
and many more who have been sacrificed to the 
unpopularity of an incapable administration. 

LALLY-TOLLENDAL, Trophimb Gerard, 
Mabquis of, son of the preceding, bom at Paris, 
March 5, 1751, devoted himself to the military 
profession. He soon made himself known by his 
writings in defence of his father's memory, ana em- 
braced the cause of the revolution with alacrity, 
bat at the same time with prudence. During the 
increasing popular excesses he joined his friend 
Moanier in Switzerland. From hence he returned, 
hot was arrested, and escaped almost by a miracle 
the massacre of September. He thereupon fied to 
England, and, while in that country, offered his 
services as the defender of Louis XYI., but was not 
accepted. After the 18th Brumaire he returned to 
France, took an active part in public affairs imder 
Louis XYIU., and was by him called to the chamber 
of peers, wherein he often defended moderate prin- 
ciples with true eloquence. He was also a member 
of the French Academy. He died at Paris in March, 
1830. He was author of several works on historical 
subjects, among which are D^ense des ^migrt^, 
M^oires conoemant Marie-Antoinette, Esai sur la 
vie de T. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, besides a 
tragedy on the same subject. 

TiAMA, in zoology. See Llama. 

LAMAISM, a corrupted form of Buddhism pre- 
yidling in Tibet and Mongolia, from the Tibetan 
LamOf meaning spiritual teacher or lord, the name 
given to all the priests of that religion. The origin of 
this religion is very obscure. According to the legend 
a religious teacher came from India in the beginning 
cf the fifth century of our era, and settled on Mount 
Petals^ around vHiich the sacred town of Lama grew 



up. This teacher became the founder of Lamaism. 
But it would seem to be more probable that the 
foundation of Lamaism dates from the sixth ur 
seventh century of our era. The highest object v( 
worship among the Lamaists is BudcUia, who is not, 
however, regarded as the creator, but merely, as in 
Buddhism, as the founder of the religion, and tho 
first in rank of the saints. The other saints com- 
prise all those recognized in Buddhism, besides ho^its 
of religious teachers and pious men, who became 
canonized after their death. The clergy are the 
representatives of these saints on earth, and receive 
the homage due to them. Besides these saints a 
number of inferior gods or spirits, mainly borrowed 
from Sivaism, are recognized by Lamaism, and re- 
ceive a certain worship. The followers of Lamaism 
are called to worship three times a day by the sound 
of a little beU. They have three great festivals in 
the year. The first takes place in February, in 
celebration of the new year or the advent of spring, 
and in commemoration of the victory of Buddha 
Sakyamimi over the six heretic teachers. It lasts 
fifteen days, which are spent in feasting and roveli y. 
The second commemorates the conception or incar- 
nation of the Buddha, and is held at the commeucu- 
ment of summer. The third is held at the com- 
mencement of autumn (in August or September), an<l 
is called the water-feast. The soul of a deceased 
person is believed to fall into the power of Lama, or 
the infernal judge; and, like the Roman Catholic-H, 
the Lamaists believe that it can be released fmiu 
this species of purgatory only by the saying of 
masses, which pa a great source of profit to the 
lamas. This is not the only point of resemblance 
between Lamaism and the Koman Churoh. There 
are many others, in organization as well as in disci- 
pline and ritual, which are probably to be explained 
by the fact that at one time Christianity was widely 
spread in those regions now subject to Lamaism. 
The Lamaists have a hierarchy resembling that of 
the Roman Churoh; they have monasteries and nun- 
neries, auricular confession, intercession of the saints, 
fasting, washing of the feet, litanies, and lustral 
water. In the Lamaistic hieraroby there are Uvo 
heads, each supreme within his own territory. One 
of these is the Dalai-lama, that is, ocean-priest, or 
priest whose sway is wide as the ocean; and the 
other the Tesho-lama, Bogdo-lama, or Pan-chheu. 
The former has his residence at Putala, near Lassa, 
and as his territory is far more extensive than that 
of the other, he is by far the more powerful of the 
two. Next in rank to the two supreme lamas come 
the Khutuktus, who are charged with the spiritual 
government of the provinces, and who Kisemble the 
lloman Catholic cardinals not only in their functions, 
but even in the insignia of their office. Below them 
are the Khubilghans or Hobilghans (in Tibetan called 
Bjang chhuh). These are the three grades that are 
held to be incarnations of the Buddhistic saints. 
When any of the clergy die their place is filled by 
children, into whose bodies their souls are supi)osed 
to have migrated, and who are chosen at the ai^e of 
from two to five, and trained up for the po.sition 
which they are destined to occupy. The right of 
determining what child has received the body of a 
departed priest properly belongs to the members of 
the grade to which he belonged. When the Dalai- 
lama or Pan-chhen dies his place may be filled ac- 
cording to directions given by himself before Lis 
death, stating into what family he purposed migrat- 
ing. If such directions have not been given recourse 
must be had to the sacred books, traditions, and 
oracles as guides, and in the interpretation of these 
the Dalai-lama acts for a deceased Pan-chhen, and 
the Pan-chhen hi similar circumstances for the Dalai- 
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lama. Such ought to be the methods adopted in 
imding succesaors for the lamas, but in fact the ap- 
pointments, at any rate to the highest offices, are 
made under the influence of the Chinese government. 
In addition to these three grades of clergy, who are 
held to be incarnations of Buddhistic saints, and 
chosen in the manner just described, there is a lower 
grade of priests, not regarded as incarnations, who 
are chosen solely on the ground of their own merit 
and theological attainments. They are all bound by 
a vow of celibacy, and mostly live in monasteries. 

LAAIANTIN. See Manatee. 

LAMARCK, Jean Baftistb Pierre Antoine db 
Monet, Chevalier de, was bom in the year 1744, 
iu Picu^y, of a noble family; died at Paris in 1829. 
He entered the army in 1760, and distinguished him- 
self in the campaign in Gennany in 1761, but was 
compelled, on account of an accident, to abandon the 
service, after which he devoted his attention to study. 
He appHed himself at first to medicine; afterwards, 
in consequence of hearing Jussieu's illustrations of 
botany, was led to the study of natural science. 
Jussieu, on a botanical excursion, in which Lamarck 
accompanied him, bad intimated that the old method 
of instruction in this department left much to be 
A'ished for, and Lamarck determined to remedy this 
deficiency. He laboured with great diligence on a 
treatise in which he showed the defects of the old 
system, and proposed a new one himself, which met 
with universal approbation. He then applied his 
new system to the plants of France, and delivered to 
the Academy his Flore Fran9ai8e, ou Description suc- 
cincte de toutes les Plantes qui croissent naturelle- 
ment en France. This work was printed, by the 
ix>commendation of the Academy, at the expense of 
the government, for the benefit of the author (1780, 
under the date of 1778, in three vols.; second edi- 
tion, 1793; and the third, enlarged and revised by 
Decandolle, 1805-15). Lamarck now turned his 
whole attention to this science, and made several 
botanical excursions to Auvergne, and into Germany, 
in the last of which he was accompanied by the son 
of the great Buffon. On his return to Paris he 
undertook the botanical department of the encyclo- 
paedia which Panckoucke was publishing, and ap- 
plied himself to this task with such assiduity, that, 
in 1783, he produced the first half of the first volume, 
with an introduction, containing a sketch of the 
history of the science. He published the second 
volume in 1788. But a dispute between him and 
the publisher, in regard to the admission of certain 
articles, brought the undertaking to a stand, and 
there ended Lamarck's botanical career. Many of 
his botanical treatises were published in the Memoirs 
of the Academy, and in the Journal d'Histoire 
naturelle, edited by him, together with the Abb^ 
Haliy, Fourcroi, Bruqui^re, Oliver, and Pelletier, 
which make us regret that their author ever aban- 
doned this branch of science. At the breaking out 
of the revolution he was the second professor in 
the royal jardin des plarUes; but in consequence of 
new arrangements he received a chair in the depart- 
ment of zoology, in which he was soon as much dis- 
tinguished as he had been in botany. His Systeme 
des Animaux sans Vertebres, ou Tableau g^'neral des 
Classes, des Ordrea, et des Genres, de ces Animaux 
(one vol. Paris, 1801); his Philosophic zoologique; and 
his Histoire naturelle des Animaux sans Vertfebres, 
are his principal works in this department of science. 
Lamarck's comprehensive mind was also directed 
towards physics, and he published in 1794 Kecherches 
■or les Causes des principaux Faits physiques, in 
which he exposes many false theories in this science. 
With the same view he also wrote his Refutation de 
UTh<k)rie pneumatique, &c., which appeared at Paris 



in 1796. He collected his meteorological obeerrA- 
tions in his Annuaire m^t^rologique, 1799-1809. 

LAMARTINE, Alphonsb Marie Louis Prat 
DE, a French poet and statesman, bom at MAorm, 
Oct 21, 1790; died at Paasy, near Paris, in l^ol*. 
After being educated at the Jesuit school at Bel ley 
he spent some yean in the oonntry and in travelling, 
without any definite occupation, devoting himst-lf 
chiefly to poetry. By his first potxluction. Medita- 
tions po^tiques (Paris, 1820), he at onoe obtained a 
high place among the poets of the day. This in- 
duced the oourt to attach the new celebrity to itself, 
and Lamartine became attach^ to the embassy at 
Naples. A considerable fortune, which he acquired 
by marriage with a rich English lady, ■ecored him 
thenceforward the enjoyments of an aristocratic life, 
and plenty of leisure for his favourite porvuit. The 
Nouvelles mutations po^tiques (1823) and the Har- 
monies po^tiques et religieuses (182S), established 
his poetic fame, and obtained for him admission 
into the French Academy (1830). After the revo- 
lution of July he remained for a time aloof frr>m 
public life, and undertook a journey to the East. H is 
travels, which were conducted in a princely style, 
lasted sixteen months, and on his return he published 
an account of them in a work entitled. Voyage en 
Orient, souvenirs, impressions, pens^es et paysages 
(Paris, four vols. 1835). During his absence he had 
been elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
but he connected himself with none of the parties 
which divided the chamber, and in his speeches con- 
fined himself to non-political subjects. He still 
continued to write poetry, but his next poetical 
productions, Jocelyn (1835), La chute d'un ange 
(1838), Recueillements poetiques (1839), as they 
exhibited a marked falling off from his earlier per- 
formances, were received by the literary worid with 
increasing coldness, which induced him to give up 
poetical composition altogether. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the other hand, where he represented 
his native town till 1848, his fame as a political 
orator was steadily increasing. Holding what may 
be called liberal-conservative views, he was for a time 
the head of a small independent party calling itself 
Le parti social, which, regarding with indifference 
all purely political questions, aimed at the elevation 
of the people by a system of legislation based on 
philanthropic and religious principles. In the begin- 
ning of his political career he nevertheless nsiiaJy 
voted with Uie government, but was at last driven 
over to the opposition by the reckless obstinacy with 
which the government opposed all reforms. In 1S47 
he published his Histoire des Girondins (Paris, eiirht 
vols.^, in which he manifested strong republican 
leanings. After the February revolution of 184S he 
became a member of the provisional government, in 
the capacity of minister of foreign affairs. He was 
elected by ten departments a member of the con- 
stituent assembly, by which he was chosen a member 
of the executive committee. For some months he 
enioyed unbounded popidarity, and his energetic 
behaviour was on more than one occasion the means 
of averting incalculable evils. His relations with 
Ledru-EoUin gave the first blow to hb favour with 
the people, which the disturbances of June con- 
verted into hatred. The tracts which he publisht^) 
in defence of his conduct (Trois mois au pouvoir, 
Histoire de la Revolution de 1848) were of no avail, 
and on the occasion of the elections to the Legihla- 
tive Assembly in 1849 he was rejected even by the 
department in which his native town stands, llie 
place which he obtained in the last republican as- 
sembly was due to an after-election at Orleans. In 
consequence of the roup dCtnt of Dec 2, 1851, ho 
withdrew from public life. By this time the extra- 
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▼agsQoe of his mode of living had Btroitened his 
circmnstaiioeB consideTably, which made him resort 
to many means of raising money which were scarcely 
creditable to Mm, such aa raising subscriptions and 
aettiiig^ op lotteries for his benefit; and, above all, 
writing a mnltitude of books with extreme haste, 
and without preparation (Confidences, 1849; Noa- 
Telles confidences, 1851 ; Histoire de la restaoration, 
eight T0I& 1851-53 ; Histoire de Torquie, six vols. 
1854 ; Histoire de Bnssie, two vols. 1855; Le Con- 
seiUer de people, 1849-50; Le Civilisateur, 1851; 
Esprit de Mine, de Girardin, 1862 ; Shakspere et son 
oeuvre, 1864 ; Vie de Tasse, 1866 ; Antoniella, 1867, 
^bc &c) His Mteoires appeared in 1871. His 
biography has been written by Pelleton (1869) and 
Janin (1869). 

LAMB, Charles, bom in London in 1775 ; died 
at Edmonton, De& 27, 1834. He was son of a derk 
to one of the benchers of the Inner Temple. Having 
entered Christ's Hospital at the age of seven, he re- 
mained in it till his fifteenth year, and had among 
his schoolfellows CJoleridge, with whom he formed 
an intimacy which lasted for life. On leitving the 
hospital he was employed for a short time in the 
South Ses Hoose, from which he removed in 1792 
to an appointment in the accountant's office of the 
East Iiidia Company. Here he remained till 1825, 
when he was pennitted to retire on a pension of £450. 
The whole oomne of his domestic life was devoted to 
the safe-keeping and care of his sister Mary, who in 
a fit of acute mania had stabbed her mother to the 
heart in 1796. He died in 1834. His first appear- 
ance as an aothor was in 1798, when he published 
a volume of poems in conjunction with his friends 
Coleridge and Lloyd. It met with little success. 
He was not more fortunate with a tragedy entitled 
John Woodvil, written in imitation of the early 
English dramatists; and a farce entitled Mr. H., 
which was performed at Drury Lane in 1806, and 
proved a failure. On the other hand, his tale of 
Rosamund Gray (Lond. 1798) was well received 
when it appeared, and is still a favourite with those 
who have a tante for Lamb's writings. In 1807 he 
wrote, in conjunction with his sister, a series of 
Stories from Shakspere, Mrs. Leicester's School, and 
the Adventures of Ulysses. All these proved very 
poptilar books for children. In 1808 he published 
specimens of English dramatic poets who lived about 
the time of Shakspere, with notes, in which he draws 
atten^n to the simplicity and purity of the diction 
of the dramatists of that period Almost all bis 
other productions were communications to different 
periodicals of his day. By for the best-known 
appeared first, chiefly in the London Magazine, under 
the name of Ella. They have been frequently re- 
publised in a collected form. Here, in a style ever 
hi^ipy and original, and with wit of the rarest and 
most pungent description, he has carried the short 
humorons essay to a point of excellence perhaps 
never before attuned. The works of Charles Lamb, 
including his essays, letters, poems, plays, and final 
memorial by T. N. Talfourd, were published in 
London in 1852. A more complete edition by Fitz- 
gerald was published in six vols. (1870-76). 

LAMBAYEQUE, a town in Peru, near the 
mouth of the river of the same name, in the depart- 
ment of Libertad, 120 miles north-west of Trujillo. 
It manufactures woollen and cotton fabrics. The 
roadstead opposite the town is the worst anchorage 
on the coast of Peru. Pop. 10,000. 

LAMBEBT, Daihel, noted for his extraordinary 
corpulence, was bom in Leicester on 13th March, 
177u, but up to his nineteenth year gave no indica- 
tions of the remarkable stoutness which he after- 
wards attained, being an enthusiastic follower of 



field sports and athletic exercises. Having succeeded 
his father as keeper of the Leicester prison he ex- 
changed an active for a sedentary life, and from this 
time rapidly increased in size till he became quite an 
object of public curiosity, and attracted visitors from 
all parts of the country. He now resolved to turn 
his obesity to account, and in 1806 commenced an 
exhibition of himself in Piccadilly, London. He 
afterwards exhibited himself in the principal towns 
of England At the period of his death which took 
place on 21st June, 1809, in his fortieth year he 
was 5 feet 11 inches in height, weighed 739 lbs., and 
measured 9 feet 4 inches round the body, and 3 feet 
I inch round the leg. In diet he was remarkably 
abstemious, drank water only, and never slept more 
than eight hours. 

LAMBERT, Johann Heinrich, an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, was bom at Muhl- 
hausen, a town then in alliance with the Swiss can- 
tons, August 29, 1728. His father was a tailor in 
humble circumstances, who intended him for his 
own business; but being sent to a public school, he 
so distinguished himself that an attempt was made 
to provide him with the means of studying theology, 
which, however, proved unsuccessful, and he was 
obliged to follow nis father's employment. In this 
situation he spent the greatest part of the night in 
study, and obtaining an old mathematical treatise, 
discovered so much ardour and ingenuity that several 
learned men were induced to instruct him gratis. 
He acquired a knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, 
and the oriental languages in his native place. He 
afterwards became clerk to some iron-works, and 
amanuensis to Professor Iselin of Basel who con- 
I ducted a newspaper, and became his sincere and 
constant friend. Iselin afterwards recommended 
I him to Baron Sails, president of the Swiss Conven- 
I tion, to become tutor to his children ; and aided by 
the excellent library of his new patron, and the 
scientific intercourse which he met with in his circle, 
he enlarged the sphere of his aquirements in an 
extraordinary degree. In 1756 he accompanied his 
pupils to Gottingen, in the following year to Utrecht, 
and in 1758 to Paris, Marseilles, and Turin. In 
1759, in which year he became released from his 
tutorial duties, he went to Augsburg, and afterwards 
lived in Munich, Erlongen, Switzerland, and Leipzig 
till 1764, when he went to Berlin, where Frederick 
the Great appointed him to the bead of the building 
council, and made him a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. He enriched the transactions of various 
societies with his papers and treatises, all of which 
bear the stamp of eminent and original genius. Most 
of his mathematical pieces were collected in three 
volumes by himself. His death took place September 
25, 1777. Philosophy, and especially analytic logic, 
are greatly indebted to him for his Novum Organon, 
or Tliougbts on the Examination and Relations of 
Truth (Leipzig, 1764, two vols.), and his Architek- 
tonik, or Theory of the Firat Simple Principles in 
Philosophical and Mathematical Knowledge (Biga, 
1771, two vols.) 

LAMBERT, John, one of the parliamentary sol- 
diers in the civil war, was bom of a good family 
about 1620, and educated for the bar, but quitted it 
for the army, and had attained the rank of colonel 
in 1644, when he fought against the king at the 
battle of Marston Moor. He stood high in favour 
with the Independents, and accompanied Cromwell 
into Scotland in 1650, where he distinguished himself 
by great gallantry. He took the lead in the council 
of officers who gave the protectorate to Cromwell, 
but he afterwards fell into disgrace, and was deprived 
by Cromwell of all his commissions, though a pension 
of £2000 was allowed him for past services. This 
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seems to bnve purchased his silent acquiescence in 
all Cromwell's proceedings; but when Kichard at- 
tempted to assume the protectorate he again came 
forwartl, and became the head of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, or extreme republicans. In 1660 he set out 
for the north to encounter Monk, but was deserted 
by his troops, seized, and committed to the Tower. 
His escape shortly after caused considerable alarm, 
and threatened to lead to a renewal of the civil war, 
but he was apprehended before he had succeeded in 
assembling any considerable body of troops. At the 
Kostoration he was excepted from the act of indem- 
nity, brought to trial, and condemned, but saved his 
life by abject submission, and was banished to Guern- 
sey, where he survived for more than thirty years, 
and at last died, it is said, a Koman Catholic. 

LAMBESE, Lahbessa, or Lambjesa, an ancient 
city in Northern Africa, one of the most important 
towns of Nunudia, belonging to the Massylii, now a 
ruin. It lies 6^ miles east of the modem Bataiia, and 
62 miles south-west of Constantine, in the French 
territory of Algeria. The Berber name of this an- 
cient Boman city is Enchir-Tezzoulet. In the time 
of the Koman Empire it was the station of the 
liegio tertia Augusta. The existence of the ruins of 
Lambese was scarcely known, and scholars did not 
even know the exact district in which they ought to 
be looked for, when they were accidentally discovered 
in February, 1844, by an officer in the French ser- 
vice called De la Mare, who happened to form part 
of a column of French troops which were engaged 
m an expedition in that quarter. He found a large 
number of interesting remains of antiquity — more 
ihan had been furnished by any other town in the 
Roman Empire except Borne itself; and he published 
an account of his researches in the Bevue archdolo- 
gique, and afterwards in the M^moires de la Soci^t^ 
des antiquaires de France. Among the more re- 
markable of the ruins were an amphitheatre measur- 
ing upwards of 800 feet in length, and capable of 
containing 10,000 persons; a triumphal arch, a temple 
of ^sculapius with Doric colunms, walls of lime- 
stone of various colours, mosaics, marble staircases, 
statues, thermad, aqueducts, &c. Soon after its dis- 
covery it was selected as a place of deportation for 
political offenders, and as it was feared that injuries 
might in consequence result to the archseological 
remains, the discoverer of the ruins, De la Mare, was 
sent out to make a collection of the inscriptions, and 
returned with no less than 1420, the text of which 
may be read in the Becueil des inscriptions romaines 
de I'Algerie. 

LAMBETH, a suburb of London, on the Surrey 
side of the river Thames, opposite to Westminster. 
Here is a palace belonging to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a very large pile of building, and con- 
taining a library of 25,000 volumes and upwards of 
1200 manuscripts. In recent years Lambeth has 
become famous for its potteries, and the new St. 
Thomas's Hospital has been recently erected here. 
Pop. of the parL bor. in 1881, 4yH,255. See London. 

LAMECxO, a city of Portuji^al, in Beira, in a plain 
near the Douro, surrounded hy mountains, 36 miles 
east of Oporto. Here AtTouFo Henriques is said in 
1143 to have held the first Portugese cortes, whicli 
regulated the succession to the crown. Pop. 8124. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA (Latin, lamella, 
a thin plate; Greek, bragchiaf gills), a class of the 
higher MoUusca, represented by the oysters, mus- 
sels, cockles, &c., which are distinguished by the pos- 
session of a bivalve shell, the absence of a distinct 
head, and the presence of four lamellar or plate-like 
gills. In the lamellibranchiate molluscs there is 
further no odontophort or tooth-like apparatus con- 
tained within the mouth. The majority of Lamelli- 



branchiates are marine, but the class ponseaiM fresh- 
water representatives also. See Mollubca. 

LAMELLIROSTBES, a famUy of the Katatorei 
or Swimming Birds, distinguished by the flat fcxnu 
of the bill, which is invested by a soft skin, and pro- 
vided at Uie edges with a set of tranaverae plates or 
*lamell8B,' through which the mud. In which thcfc^e 
birds grope for food, is sifted or strained. This latter 
feature has thus given the family its technical name. 
These lamellee, together with the soft outer skin of 
the bill, are supplied with nervous filaments, and arc 
endowed with acute tactile sensibility. The tocs« 
are arranged three forwards and one backwank, 
the front toes being webbed and the hinder toe fn>e. 
The body is in general heavy, the gait in the most 
part being slow and awkward. The wings are of inf*- 
derate size and power. The windpipe of the nude binl <« 
exhibits a contorted or twisted arrangement in it-< 
lower part ; this structure serving to produce the hoar>«^ 
notes of those birds, whilst the conformation of tJiu 
trachea also assists in the distinction of the species. 
The tongue is large and fleshy; and a large and mus- 
cular gizzard is present. The Lamellirostres are fur 
the most part inhabitants of fresh waters, from the 
shallower depths of which they obtain the worm?, 
larvae, &c., upon which they stfbsist. Some forms, 
however, are more purely v^etable feeders. The 
Lamellirostral Natatores correspond with the family 
Anatidse of the older classifications; and the chief 
groups included in this division are those of the 
Ducks (Anatidse), Geese (Anserime), Swans (Cyg- 
nidse), and Flamingoes (Phoenioopteridte). 

LAMENNAIS, Hdoues Ytucnt Robebt df, 
bom in 1782 at St. Malo of a wealthy mercantiln 
family which was ruined by the revolution. In 1$14 
he went to Paris, and was obliged to live in ver>' 
poor circumstances. His family connections, as well 
as his own private sentiments, made him a zealous 
supporter of the restoration, and he hence, daring 
the Hundred Days, emigrated to England, to main- 
tain himself there by teaching. After a seven 
months' residence in England he returned to France, 
entered the seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris, where 
he remained for a short time, and in 1816 became a 
curate at Bennes. He had, eight years before, com- 
menced his career as a writer by publishing Re- 
flexions Biur Vt.XaX de r!£)glise en France pendant le 
dix-huiti^me si^e, et siur sa Situation actuelle, a 
work which was suppressed by the imperial polic«^ 
From 1808-30 he published translations of ascetical 
writings; treatises on religious, philosophical, and 
political questions; views as to the past and actojil 
condition of the church, as to the French system of 
education, and as to the influence of phiir>sophical 
degrees. Among these works particular notice i« 
due to the Essai sur T Indifference en Matiere de 
Beligion ^four vols. Paris, 1817-20), which is a bril- 
liant apology for Boman Catholicism, and gave its 
author a place among the most eminent writers of 
France, attracting tmiversal notice. During this 
time he diutingtushed himself as a zealous defender 
of authority in opposition to freedom in matters of 
belief, maintained the necessity of an absolute the- 
ocracy, and advocated the doctrine of Gregory VIL 
as to the subordination of the authority of princes 
to that of the pope. The toleration given by the 
French charter to all forms of worship was in his 
eyes a culpable coimtenandng of heresy, and every 
variation from Papal belief a criminal schism. La- 
mennais stood in close connection with all the royalist 
leaders of the period; and out of his union with 
Chateaubriand, Bonald, Frayssinous, Castelbajac, 
Fievee, Villele, &c., arose the Conservateur, whose 
whole force was directed against the ministry of 
Decazes. At a later period he oontributed to Um 
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Defenseur and the Drspeau Bljuio. An attack made 
bj hhn in the last in 1823, on the public system of 
education, subjected him to a prosecution, and his 
publisher to a fine. In 1824 he made his first journey 
to Rome, where he was received with distinction by 
Leo XII., but refused a cardinal's hat, which he 
earnestly desired. After his return he published his 
La Religion Consid^r^ dans ses Rapports avec 
rOrdre Civil et Politique (two vols. Paris, 1825-26), 
in which he made a reckless attack on the famous 
declaration of 1682, the bulwark of the liberties of 
the Galilean Church. He was in consequence carried 
before the criminal police court, and notwithstanding 
the brilliant speech of his advocate Beiryer, con- 
demned, though only in a fine of 36 francs. From 
Uiis time he began to preach the separation of church 
and state, as he believed he could only deliver the 
former by freeing her from the yoke of the latter. 
How quickly these new views developed themselves 
in him appeared from his work Progr^ de la Revo- 
lution et de la Guerre contre I'^glise (Paris, 1829), 
in which he almost distinctly foretold the revolution 
of the following year. On Uie outbreak of the July 
days of 1830 he became a convert to the dogma of 
the sovereignty of the people. In September of that 
year he b^an to publish his L'Avenir, which had 
for its motto, *Grod and Freedom.' This journal 
advocated the absolute independence of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its formal separation from the 
state. It would renounce all its emoluments from 
government, to be mistress of its worship, its educa- 
tion, and its discipline, and would by means of free- 
dom work out its regeneration. These theories 
arouued at once the opposition of the French govern- 
ment and the suspicion of the Papal court. Pope 
Gregory XVI., by an encyclical letter, 15th August, 
1S32, condemned the views and doctrines of the 
journal L'Avenir. The following month Lamennais 
gave it up, and in December, at the particular re- 
quest of the pope, subscribed a declaration in which 
he pledged himself exactly to follow the orthodox 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. How far this 
promise was a mere empty form appeared in 1834 
by his publication of Paroles d'un Croyant. This 
book, which produced an almost unexampled sensa- 
tion, passed in a few years through more than 100 
editions, was translated into almost all living lan- 
guages, and reprinted in almost all foreign countries. 
Since Bossuet the French language had never been 
wielded with such calm might, with such majestic 
parity. To the encyclical letter of 7th August, 
1834, in which Gregory XVI. condemned the hook, 
Lunennais answer^ by the Afifaires de Rome (Paris, 
1836), in which he declared that the tendencies of 
the holy see were adverse to every natural and 
Christian right. His breach with Rome was now 
incurable. Disavowed and scouted by the clergy, 
persecuted by the temporal power, and lauded by 
the democracy as an apostle, he now worked without 
restriction for radicalism. From February to June, 
1837, he stood at the head of the radical daily paper 
called Le Monde, in which, however, he did not par- 
ticularly distinguish himself. The same year ap- 
peared his Livre du Peuple, which, both in style 
and thought^ bears considerable resemblance to the 
Paroles d'un Croyant. His next political writing, 
Le Pays et le Gouvemement (Paris, 1840), became 
somewhat famous, partly because it subjected its 
author to a yearns imprisonment and a fine of 2000 
francs, and partly because the new measures of the 
eovemment as to the press made the pamphlet a 
kind of rarity. Lamennais having now arrived at a 
negative belief, did not long remain in it, but con- 
tinued to sink deeper and deeper till he app^u«d to 
have lost sight both of religion and morality, and 



arrived at a union of atheism and socialism. After 
the February revolution of 184S he became a member 
of the constitutional and legislative national assembly, 
where he took his seat on the left The re-establish- 
ment of the empire imder Louis Napoleon appears 
to have disappointed all his expectations, and he 
lived afterwards in retirement and comparative po- 
verty till 1854, when he died. 
LAMENTATIONS. See Jeremiah. 
LAMMAS, originally a festival of the ancient 
Britons, celebrated on the lat of August, probably 
in token of joy at the ingathering of the harvest, 
subsequently aidopted, in accordance with the usual 
practice of the early church, as an ecclesiastical fes- 
tivaL Its name is probably a corruption of IHaf- 
mass, that is. Loaf -mass, a name given to it from the 
circumstance that a loaf was the usual offering made 
by our ancestors on that day. The 1st of August, 
as Lammas-day, is now the second of the four cross 
terms of the year. 

LAMMERGEIER {Gi/paStos barhatus), a species 
of rapacious bird connecting the eagles with the 
vultures, distinguished by its great size and by the 
beard or tuft of bristle-like hairs rising at the nos- 
trils and depending from the bill, and by the head 
and neck being feathered instead of naked,' as in 
the true vultures. It is the largest bird of prey in the 
Old World, measuring nearly 4 feet in length, and 
siimetimes as much as 10 feet in alar extent. It U 
of a grayish-brown colour above, with a streak of 
white running down the middle of each feather, and 
of a much lighter colour, almost white, on the under 
surface of the body and on the neck. The young 
bird is much darker hued, and has hence been 8on)e- 
times erroneously classed as a separate species. The 
lanunergeier is a comparatively rare bird. It in- 
habits the lofty mountain chains of Europe, and 
builds its nest on precipitous rocks. It feeds on car- 
rion, but also attacks living animals, such as goats, 
lambs, &c., which it strikes with its wings from the 
precipices on which it sees them browsing. Its 
talons are not so powerful as to enable it to carry off 
such animals with ease, although it is sometimes said 
to do this. The name of bearded vulture is also 
given to it. *Laramergeier' is German, and signifies 
larab-vulture. (See PL CXLVL CXLVIIL) 

LA MOTTE, Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de, 
rendered notorious by the affair of the necklace, was 
a descendant of the family of Valois by an illegiti- 
mate child of Henry IL Until the affair of the 
necklnce she had lived in penury and contempt, al- 
though she had employed all the arts of immorality 
and intrigue to procure for herself rank and wealth. 
Being thus known to a great part of the nobility of 
Versailles and Paris, she astonished all who were 
acquainted with the cinmmstances of her fortune, 
when, in 1784, she suddenly began to display an 
extravagance which could only be supported by great 
wealth.. An intrigue soon became notorious, which 
attracted the attention of all Europe. The Prince 
Louis de Rohan, cardinal bishop of Strasburg and 
grand almoner, had fallen into disgrace, of which 
the reasons were not very satisfactorily known. The 
Comtesse de La Motte, informed of the desire of the 
cardinal to recover favour at court at any price, had 
falsely represented to him that the queen, with whom 
she pretended to have a great though secret influence, 
wished to possess a costly necklace which was offered 
for sale, but at that time was not able immediately 
to advance the sum requisite for the purchase. If, 
therefore, he would purchase the necklace in his own 
name, and allow the queen to repay him by instal- 
ments, he would by so doing regain favour. The 
cardinal fell into this snare, purchased the necklace, 
and gave it to the Comtesse de La Motte, to be 
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delivered by her to tho queen. A bond, forged by 
the countess, was then given him for bia security, 
settling the conditions of payment. In order to 
deceive the cardinal the more perfectly the countess 
had concerted with a woman who was privy to the 
plot that she should appear to him under the mask 
of the queen in August, 1784, in the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, and present him a box containing a rose and 
the queen's portrait. The time when the cardinal 
had promised to pay for the necklace now came, and 
as he did not possess money sufficient for the pur- 
pose, he informed the jewellers that the necklace was 
purchased for the queen. The jewellers, after wait- 
ing a long time without obtaining their money, ap- 
plied to the queen herself, and thereby gave a clue 
for the detection of the fraud. By the sentence of 
parliament the deceived cardinal was acquitted, and 
the Comtesse de La Motte, convicted of naving em- 
bezzled and sold the necklace, was sentenced to be 
branded, scourged, and perpetually imprisoned. At 
the end of two years she escaped from confinement 
(1787), and fled to England, where, in conjunction with 
her husband, who had there sold the necklace, she 
published a pamphlet against the court of Versailles, 
and particularly against the queen. Villette and 
Cogllustro, who had taken part in the deception, 
were banished the kingdom. The fate of the Com- 
tesse de La Motte has not been ascertained with 
certainty, but it seems to be most likely that she 
died in London in 1791 from injuries received by 
falling from a window. 

LAMOV, or Lomov, the name of two towns in 
Kussia, in the government of Penza. — 1. Nunei- 
Lamov (Lower Lamov), 65 miles w.N.w. of the town 
of Penza, with a large annual fair, which attracts 
dealers from all the provinces of the empire. Pop. 

18,850. 2. Verkxei-Lamov (Upper Lamov), about 

9 miles south-west of the first. Pop. 8414. 

LAMP. The ancients appear to have very early 
acquired the practice of using lamps. The use of 
oil was not perhaps known to the Komans in very 
remote ages, although tho Greeks unquestionably 
were acquainted with it, as appears from several 
passages in Herodotus. We find, indeed, the figure 
of the lamp sculptured and engraved on many of the 
most ancient Greek vases. It is with a lamp that 
Hermes, as depicted on one of these, lights Zeus, 
who is represented scaling with a ladder the chamber 
of Alcmena. Baked earth was the substance of 
which the earliest lamps were composed, but subse- 
quently wo find them of various metals -of bronze 
more particularly. A few ancient lamps of iron are 
also extant, but these are rare, either because that 
metal was little used for the purpose, or on account 
of its more really destruction in the ground. Pau- 
sanias mentions a golden lamp in the temple of 
Athena, aud St. Augustine speaks of lamps of silver. 
No antique of either kind, however, has reached 
modem times. The lamps or candlesticks made use 
of by the Jews in their own houses were generally 
put into a very high stand on the grouncL The can- 
dlestick with seven branches, placed in the sanctuary 
by Moses, and those which Solomon afterwards pre- 
pared for the temple, are said to have been crystal 
lamps filled with oil, and fixed upon the branches. 
Among the Romans also it was customary to have 
the lamp either depending from the ceiling or placed 
on a stand in the room. These stands were often 
highly ornamented, llie most common form of 
them was a tripod with lion's feet, from which 
sprang sometimes the eaaft of a column, accord- 
ing to one of the orders of architecture, the disk 
placed to receive the lamp forming the capital These 
vesiels were generally ornamented with mythological 
or aUegorical subjects, and their shape varied greatly. 



Sometimes it wu a simple disk with a hole in the 
circumference through which to peM the wick, and 
another in the middle to pour the oil inta At other 
times they presented the i^pearance of a boat. Oc- 
casionally their extremity terminated in two or three 
divisions, according to the number of beaks; but it 
would be endless to attempt to pursue these de- 
tails. Inscriptions were likewise often found placed 
upon them. Public illuminations on occasions of 
national rejoicing were common among the Ro- 
mans. On the birth-days of their princes, on great 
religious solemnities, ftc, they suspended lamps at 
the windows. Juvenal and Persius both make men- 
tion of this usage. Various motives have been as- 
signed for the ancient practice of placing lamps in 
sepulchres. One of the most ingenious, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory, is that it was allegories! of the 
cessation of mortal life — of the separation of the 
soul, which the ancients regarded as an emanation 
of fire. On some sepulchral lamps we find sculptured 
the figure of the butterfly, in allusion, no doubt, to 
the equally cheerful and elegant imagination of the 
escape of the spirit, in a more aerial semblance, 
from its chrysalis state. The early Christians 
adopted in their monuments this pagan usage, to- 
gether with many others, and the lamp has been 
found in the tombs of saints and martyrs, and of 
distinguished men who embraced Christianity. In 
these instances it was no doubt meant still more to 
be illustrative of that divine flame by which they 
were inspired, and whose inward light guided them 
through the many savage persecutions suffered by 
the primitive followers of our holy faith. The shapes 
of ancient lamps, as well as other ancient utenj^ls, 
have been imitated with much success by Mr. Wedg- 
wood. 

We now come to speak of the construction of the 
lamps of modem times, but before describing these 
it will be necessary to say a few words on the nature 
of flame. The requisite properties of a perfect lamp 
are these: — 1st, It must be supplied with carbonace- 
ous matter and with oxygen; 2(1, It must convert the 
former into a gaseous state; and 3d, It must bring 
the gas so produced in contact with oxygen, at such 
a temperature that the carbon will combine with the 
oxygen in the fullest degree to produce the greatest 
quantity of flame without any smoke. Until 1784 
all the lamps in use were far from meeting all these 
requirements. The great defects of the lamps pre- 
vious to that date were, first, that the wick being 
thick, the air could only come into contact with a 
comparatively small portion of the flame, the conse- 
quence of which was that the consumption was in- 
complete, and smoke was produced; and secondly, 
that no means was employed to keep the oil supply- 
ing the wick constantly at the same level, so that 
the supply of oil diminished the longer the lamp 
burned, and thus the intensity of the light constantly 
decreased. But in the year mentioned these two 
great defects were rectified in a lamp constructed by 
Aim^ Argand of Geneva, and called after him the 
Argand lamp. The defective consumption is re- 
medied by using a circular wick, the flame of which 
is nourished by an internal as well as an external 
current of air, and by placing a glass chimney above 
the flame so as to increase the draught. This latter 
improvement was due to an acddental discovery 
made by Aira^ Argand's brother. Equality of sup- 
ply was secured in the following way : The wick is 
fed with oil by means of a tube proceeding from a 
separate ves^l, in the inside of which is another ves- 
sel communicating with the former by means of an 
opening at the bottom, and closed at the top with a 
lid. The interior vessel is on the principle of the 
bird foimtain. When filled it is taken out of the 
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larger reasel and tamed npside down, and the oil is 
pou«d in by the opening at the btittom. This open- 
ing is then closed, and the Tessel restored to its 
original poaitiGn inside the larger vessel From the 
ocHistraction of the smaller vessel, and the manner 
in which it is filled, by which air is excluded from 
the interior, it will be evident that when it is brought 
into commnnication with the outer vessel, which is 
also filled with oil, and in whidi the oil is exposed 
to the pleasu re of the atmosphere, the inner vessel 
win be able to contain a certain amount of oil above 
the level of that in the outer vesseL Accordingly, 
when the smaller vessel has been filled, and repbtced 
in the interior of the larger one, the covering is with- 
dimwn from the opening at the bottom of the former, 
and the communication is thus established between 
the inner and outer vessel. As the lamp bums, then, 
the oil in the outer vessel is gradually conveyed 
away and consumed until it sinks to the level of the 
opening of the inner vessel, which is exactly at the 
level ci the burner. But as soon as the oU in the 
outer venel sinks to the smalleet extent below the 
level of the opening referred to, a bubble of air will 
pan up into the inner vessel, and force out a sufficient 
unantity of oil to raise the level of that contained in 
the outer vessel sufficiently to exclude any further 
admission of air. This goes on until the oil in the 
inner vessel is exhausted, and the result is, it is 
plain, that till this happens the wick is fed as nearly 
as possible with a uniform supply of oiL In the im- 
proved lamps that have succeeded that of Argand, 
the Argand burner has generally been retained, and 
the alterations have chiefly been made in the mode 
of keeping up a uniform supply of oiL One of the 
earliest and best of these improvements is that of 
Carcel, a dock-maker of Paris, who invented a new 
kind <^ lamp in 1800. In CarceVs lamp there is a 
large reservoir of oil at the bottom of an upright tube 
wlJdi supplies the wick. The reservoir is divided 
into three compartments by two horizontal partitions, 
in each of which there is a pair of valves opening 
upwards. In the middle compartment a piston 
moved by clock-work oscillates horizontally, at each 
movement opening a different pair of valves in such 
a manner that one valve admits the oil into the 
upper compartment, into which it is forced by the 
pisUm, while by the other valve a supply of oil enters 
from tiie lower compartment to fill the space left 
vacant as the pirton retires. It scarcely needs to be 
pointed out that the same action which forces the oil 
into the upper compartment of the reservoir causes 
it to rise in the tube which supplies the wick. The 
chief advantage which this form of lamp has over 
that of Argand consists in the avoidance of the 
shadow which in the latter is thrown from the vessel 
containing the supply of oiL The form in which this 
lamp is most commonly used is not that just de- 
scribed, but a simpler though less solid form invented 
by Gagneau. In Gagneau*s lamp there are only 
two compartments in the oil reservoir. In each 
compartment there is around opening of considerable 
size, covered partly by a membrane and partly by a 
round metal aisk in the middle. Each of these metal 
disks is attached by a connecting-rod to one end of 
a lever which is made to oscillate by clock-work on 
its centre, and which at each oscillation forces one 
oi the metal disks with the membrane attached a 
certain dirtance into one of the compartments, caus- 
ing some of the oil in that compartment to ascend 
the tube by which the wick is supplied, and with- 
draws the other metal disk in a sindlar manner from 
the other compartment, which then receives a fresh 
supply of oiL Both of these lamps give a very 
bri^t and steady light, but they are both very ex- 
pensife and liable to derangement^ on which account 



they have very generally given place to the mode- 
rator lamp of M. Franchot, invented in 1837. In 
this also the oil is contained in a reservoir at the 
bottom of the lamp. The reservoir is cylindrical in 
shape, and in the interior there is a piston which is 
pushed down on the oil by a spiral spring, causing 
the oil to ascend in the tube in whidi the wick is 
inserted. This tube ia of peculiar construction, and 
is that part of the apparatus which gives it its name, 
inasmuch as it is so made as to moderate or regulate 
the supply of oiL It is composed of two parts, the 
lower of which is of narrower bore than the higher, 
and slides up and down in it with the movement of 
the piston. A thin rod attached to the upper part 
passes a certain distance down the middle of this 
double tube, leaving considerable space around it in 
the upper and wider part of the tube, but very little 
in the lower and narrower part. The consequence 
of this is, that when the cylmdrical vessel is full of 
oil, and when accordingly the piston is at the top, 
and the spring pushing it down is most powerful, the 
lower part of the tube is pushed up into the higher 
part as far as it will go, and the inside rod reaches 
nearly to the bottom, so that the progress of the oil 
upwards is very much impeded. As the pbton de- 
scends, and the power of the spring diminishes, the 
lower part of the tube descends also, so that the 
inside rod does not reach down so far, and its im- 
peding action is lessened. In this way the supply 
of oil is kept pretty nearly constant, as the resistance 
which the oil has to overcome in its passage up 
the tube increases and diminishes in the same ratio 
in which the power of the spring which forces it up 
increases and diminishes. When the vessel of oil is 
empty it is filled from the top, and the piston is then 
raised by means of a rack-and-pinion arrangement 
worked by a key at the neck of the lamp. There is 
a system of valves which allow the oil to pass into 
the lower part of the cylinder as the piBton ascends. 
The excess of oil which is raised while the lamp is 
being used falls down into the cylinder above the 
piston, and finds its way underneath when the piston 
is raised. Since the invention of this lamp various 
modifications have been made in it by different con- 
structors. The capacity of the cylinder and the 
strength of the spring have been increased so as to 
admit of the lamp being used for nine or ten hours 
continuously instead of four or five, and alterations 
have been made in the regulating part of it. 

For petroleum, paraffin, and camphine or rectified 
spirits of turpentine, and other mineral oils, which 
have of late years come into very extensive use for 
illuminating purposes, a very simple kind of lamp 
is used. The oil- vessel is placed below the burner, 
which usually consists of a simple slit, down which 
a broad wick passes into the oiL The wick may be 
raised or depressed by a screw, and when the lamp 
is burning is kept a short distance below the opening 
of the slit. The oil is sucked up by the wick by the 
action of capi)^i\rity. A chimney, narrow at the 
bottom and the top, and bulging out at about the 
height of the flame, is fitted on to the lamp, and 
creates so powerful a draft that the flame is kept 
perfectly steady, and the gas proceeding from the 
heating of the oil is completely consumed. For an 
account of Sir Humphry Davy's safety-lamp see 
Damps. See also Blowpipe. 

LAMP, Electric. See Electric Light. 

LAMPADIUS, WILLLA.M Augustus, distinguished 
for his labours in chemistry and metallurgy, was 
bom Aug. 6, 1772, at Hehlen, in the duchy of I5runs- 
wick, and early showed a decided inclination for 
natural science, but was unable from poverty to pro- 
secute it till the support of Heyne, Gmelin. Blumen- 
bach, and others enabled him to complete his acade- 
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mical career at Gottingen. In 1793 he accompanied 
Count Joachim of Stemburg on a tour through Russia, 
and afterwards went with him to Badnitz, in Bohe- 
mia, where he employed himself much with chemistry 
and meteorology. At the special reconmiendation of 
Werner he was appointed, in 1794, extraordinary, 
and next year ordinary professor of chemistry to the 
Mining Academy of Freiberg. He began to lecture 
on metallurgy in 1796, and has the merit of having 
raised it to the rank of a technical science. He died 
at Freiberg, April 13, 1842. His principal work is 
a Handbook of Metallurgy, with supplements. His 
Elements of Metallurgy have been much used as a 
text-book. He also wrote numerous tracts on all 
tlie departments of technical chemistry, and more 
particularly has rendered special service by his trea- 
tises on the subjects of manure, fermentation, and gas- 
light. Most of his practical papers are in £rdmann*s 
Journal fiir Praktische Chemie. By heating together 
pyrites and carbon Lampadius, in 1796, accidentally 
discovered bisulphide of carbon, but he made no in- 
vesti&fation of it. 

LAMPBLACK. See Carbon. 

LAMPREY (Petromi/zon), one of the two genera of 
6shes included in the order Marsipobranchii (Greek, 
marsipoSf pouch; hmgchia^ gills), the other genus 
being the Myxine or Hag-fish. The lampreys are 
eel -like fishes, exhibiting a low degree of piscine 
organization; but they are essentially distinct from 
the eels, with which they are somewhat liable to be 
confounded. The elongated body bears none of the 
paired fins found in most other fishes, and which 
represent the limbs of other animals. It is destitute 
of scales, but is covered with a glutinous mucus. 
The skeleton exists in a very rudimentary state. 
The spine is represented throughout life by a nolo- 
chord — the soft fibrous structure which represents 
the embryonic state of the vertebral column; and 
the separate joints of the spine are faintly indicated 
by the development, in the sheath of the notochord, 
of rings of osseous or bony matter. The upper part 
of the spine, which forms a canal for the passage of 
the spinal cord, is represented by cartilaginous arches, 
and the ribs are likewise mere gristly appendages of 
the rudimentary spine. The skull participates in 
the low degree of development exhibited by the 
spine. It is composed of cartilage, the distinct 
bones of which the skull in the higher fishes is 
composed not being recognizable. The lower jaw 
or mandible is imdeveloped. The absence of the 
paired fins has been already noticed; a median fin 
(dorsal, caudal, and anal) runs round the upper and 
lower margins of the body at its hinder extremity, 
where it becomes somewhat compressed from side to 
side. The mouth exists in the form of a circular 
opening, bounded by a cartilaginous or gristly ring, 
upon which homy tubercles and teeth are borne; 
whilst internally the mouth and tongue are provided 
with nimierous teeth. These teeth are disposed in 
circular rows, which in the sea-lamprey number 
twenty rows, four, five, or six teeth being situ- 
ated in each row. The circular form of the mouth 
in the lampreys and hag-fishes suggested the term 
Ct/ilostomata ('circular-mouthed') applied to the order 
in which they are included in some systems of classi- 
fication. And by aid of the mouth and the tongue, 
which acts like a piston, the animal is enabled to 
attach itself firmly, as by a powerful sucker, to fixed 
objects, and even when thus fixed to breathe by 
means of the peculiar arrangement of the gill-sacs, 
to which attention will be presently directed. Well- 
developed eyes are present in the lampreys, and an 
organ of hearing is also represented. The respiratory 
or breathing organs differ from the ordinary type of 
these structures in the majority of fishes, and from 



their peculiarity in conformation the gills have giren 
the oilier to which the lamprey belongs its technical 
name. The outer aperture of the gills in ordinary 
fishes is covered by an operculum or * gill-cover;' 
but in the lampreys seven apertures exist in a line 
on each side of the neck. These represent the gill- 
openings, and internally the gills are found to exi^t 
in the form of seven pouches, the internal surface of 
each sac or pouch being folded or plaited so as to 
afford a considerable surface over which the minute 
blood-vessels may be distributed with a view to the 
perfect purification of the blood. These pouch-like 
gills thus open externally by the seven aperturt-s 
already described. Internally they open into a canal, 
which is situated below the gullet, and which in its 
turn opens in front into the mouth, so that ulti- 
mately the gill-sacs come to be in communication 
with the mouth. The entire breathing-apparatu* U 
supported by an elastic framework of gristly mate- 
rial, the movements of which aid in the entrance or 
expulsion of water from the gill-sacs. Then, lastly, 
a * spiracle* or opening exists on the upper aspect of 
the head, through which water may be admitted to 
the gills independently of their outer openings by a 
tube which leads from the spiracle to the mouth. 
The mode in which this curious breathing-apjiaratu* 
acts will be readily understood. These forms, attach- 
ing themselves by their sucker-like mouths to fixed 
objects, are thus debarred from the inflow of water 
by the mouth for the purpose of breathing which 
takes place in other fishes. But through the outer 
apertures of the gill-sacs the water has free access to 
the gills, and can pass in and out independently of 
the inflow by the mouth, whilst the upper or '»pir- 
acular' opening of the gill-sacs affords another means 
of entrance for the water, which can pass out by the 
outer openings in the neck. The lampreys apiear 
to undergo a process of metamorphosis in tlie course 
of their development, the young form at first pre- 
senting little or no resemblance to the parent. In dee*) 
the young lamprey was formerly considered to be an 
entirely different and distinct fish, and was descrilieil 
as such under the name of Ammocates, The lam- 
preys mostly inhabit rivers, the common specie^ 
Doing the River Lamprey or Lam pern {Petromyzcm, 
fluviatUis, PI. CV.-CVI. fig. 23), which is coloart.1 
black on its upper, and of a silvery hue on its under 
surface. It pt)sae88es only a single row of teeth. A 
smaller variety frequents some fresh-water streams. 
The Sea Lamprey {P. maiinus) is a much lar;:rer 
fish than the River Lamprey. When fully grown 
it may measure 3 feet or even more in length, and 
may weigh over 6 lbs. The dorsal fins are detached 
and separated in this species; its colour bein;^ a 
dusky brown marbled with yellowish patches. I'he 
Sea Lamprey is common around the liritish coastn, 
especially the coasts of the more southern countie*, 
aitd it is also found in the German Ocean and in 
the Mediterranean Sea. It ascends fresh -water 
rivers in the spring-time for the purpose of spawning, 
and at that season is taken in greatest abundance. 
Formerly the Lamprey was very much valued as an 
article of food and even of luxury. From the time 
of the Romans up to the middle ages these fisa 
formed a notable article in the bill of fare of the 
great. In the present day the taste for lampreys 
has greatly <leclined, although in the markets «»f 
great cities, British and continental, they are still 
to be seen exposed for sale. The lamprey has a hin- 
torical reputation, inasmuch as a surfeit of these 
fishes is sdleged to have caused the death of Henry 
I. of England. In the Thames in former years lam- 
preys were fished in large quantities, but this par- 
ticular fishery has altogether declined, the chief 
sources of lamprey -supply being the eel-pota ol deej^ 
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MA and river fishermen. There can be little doubt 
that the xnnnena of the Romans, often translated lam- 
prey, was one of the tme eels. To whatever species 
the particalar fish of the Roman feasts may have 
belonged we know that it was held in the highest 
esteem. Tbns we find Pliny telling ns of the enor- 
mooa soms of money and the great care which were 
spent on the cultivation of the munena. The arti- 
ficial fish-pond of Lucullus was thus said to have 
been sold for a sum nearly equal to £42,000 ; and 
one Hirrins is said to have furnished Caesar with 
6^100 munenas alone for a regal entertainment given 
to the people. We are also told that these fishes 
were kept as pets by both sexes of the Roman nobil- 
ity. Several species of lampreys are said to occur 
oD tiie American coasts, but it is doubtful if these 
are to be regarded as specifically distinct from the 
two typical forms already described. 

LAMP-SHELLS, the familiar desi&mation of the 
Brachiopodous MoUusca, the bivalve shells of which 
when closed bear a close resemblance to the shape of 
the old Roman or classical lamp. The Brachipods 
form a very limited group of living and existent 
organlams, although in past epochs of the world's 
history tiiey assumed a high importance both in 
narabers and species. See Mollusca. 

LANARK, Lanarkshire, or Clydesdale, an in- 
land coonty in Scotland, bounded on the north by the 
ooontles of Dumbarton and Stirling, east by Linlith- 
gow, £dinburgh, and Peebles, south by Dumfries, 
and west by Ayr and Renfrew. Length, north-west 
to south-east, 52 miles ; extreme breadth, north-east 
to south-west, 36 miles ; area, 564,284 acres, of which 
ounsiderably above a third is arable. It is divided 
into three principid districts or wards, called respec- 
tively the Upper or Southern Ward, the Middle 
Ward, and the Lower or Northern Ward, the last 
conta^iing the city of Glasgow. The surface is 
varioua, in some places mountainous, especially in the 
extreme south, and in the south-eastern and south- 
western parts ; in other places hilly, and in others 
agjun comparatively flat. The higher elevations occur 
iu the Upper Ward, in the extreme southern portion 
t»f the county, where they reach from 2000 feet to 
3000 feet above the sea. The principal range is 
called the Lowthers or Louthers. They are for the 
most part covered with heath or grass, which affords 
excellent pasture for sheep. The Tidley s or flat grounds 
which separate the hills are partly dry and partly 
wet and spongy. Li this district is the mining village 
of Leadhills, so called from the lead that is obtained 
here, amounting to 1263 tons in 1881. The lead 
ore contains from 6 to 12 oz. of silver per ton. The 
Middle Wud is also rich in a mineralogical point of 
view, contiunlng an abundance of whinstone, sand- 
stone, ironstone, and coaL Coal and iron are by far 
the most important of the mineral products of the 
county. The ironstone (black-band) occurs both in 
masses and in seams, and is wrought to such an 
extent as to render the county one of the principle 
seats of the iron trade. In 18»1 there were fourteen 
iron-works in the county, and eighty-eight blast- 
furnaces^ of which seventy-seven were in blast. It 
is computed that the coal-fields comprise 55,000 acres, 
or about 86 square miles. The seams vary from 2 
feet to 9 feet in thickness. In 1881 the 392 pits in 
operation produced about 12,000,000 tons of coaL In 
the Lower Ward immense fields of excellent fire-clay 
occur, varying from 4 feet to 19 feet in thickness. 
In their vicinity are extensive works for the manu- 
facture of crucibles, &c. Through the whole range 
of ^e coal district both limestone and freestone 
abound. The principal river is the Clyde, which 
traverses the entire county from s.s.E. to n.n.w., and 
for the greater part of its course nearly throu^'b its 



centre. The contributory streams are the Douglas^ 
Avon, and Calder, besides several others of minor 
importance. Throughout Lanarkshure the dairy 
system has been prosecuted with great success. The 
cows are mostly of the Ayrshire breed. In the 
Upper Ward between two-tbdrds and three-fourths of 
the surface are occupied by hill or moorland, incap- 
able from the elevation of the county of much agri- 
cultural improvement. The Middle Ward exhibits 
great diversity of soil, but is generally of a clayey 
nature with greater or less intermixture of sand ; in the 
valleys along the Clyde and other considerable streams 
a deep rich alluvial soil lies upon a bed of open gravel 
A lai^ proportion of this ward also is occupitnl with 
moss or peat earth. The soil and climate of this 
portion of the county are peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of wood ; and spontaneous copsewoods every- 
where adorn the hanging banks. Here also occur the 
l>eautiful and fruitful orchards for which Clydesdale 
has long been celebrated. The soil of the Lower 
Ward is on the south side generally clay, with some 
portions sand, comprising some rich alluvial tracts 
along the Clyde. On the north side numerous knolL» 
or low round hills occur, the tops of which are in 
many instances hard and stiff, the bottoms wet and 
spongy. It also comprises a good deal of moist, 
moorish, and barren soil. In 1882 the total acreage 
under cultivation was 251,121 acres, of which 52,92!> 
acres were under com crops; 18,796 under green 
crops; 64,713 under clover and grasses in rotation ; 
and 113,989 acres in permanent pasture, meadow, or 
grass not broken up in rotation. The chief com crt>|> 
was oats, which covered 46,905 acres, and the chief 
green crop tumips, which covered 9151 acres. In 
the same year the total number of horses returned as 
used solely for agriculture was 5666 ; the total num- 
ber of cattle, 64,850 ; and of sheep, 210,322. The 
county is divided into the two parliamentary districts 
of North and South Lanarkshire, each of which re- 
turns one member to Parliament. The chief towns 
are Glasgow, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Hamilton, Ruther- 
cien, Motherwell, Wishaw, and Lanark, the county 
town, which is smaller than anv of the preceding. 
Pop. in 1871, 765,339; in 1881, 904,412. 

LANARK, a royal and parliamentary burgh of 
Scotland, and the nominal capital of Lanarkshire, 
situated on elevated ground near the banks of the 
Clyde, 31 miles south-west itom Edinburgh, and 2o 
south-east of Glasgow. It is supposed to be the 
Colania of Ptolemy, and \a known to have been of 
considerable note at a very early period, Kenneth II. 
having held a parliament here in 978, In 1244 the 
town was destroyed by fire, and in 1297, the heroic 
Wallace first raised the standard of liberty here, slew 
the English governor, William Haselrig, and made 
himself master of the place. It was erected into a 
royal burgh by Alexander L, and its charters were 
finally confirmed by Charles L in 1632. The chief 
employment of the inhabitants is weaving for the 
Glasgow manufacturers. Shoes are also made to a 
considerable extent, and there are several breweries. 
In the neighbourhood, higher up the Clyde, stand 
the cotton-mills and village of New Lanark, founded 
by David Dale in 1784, and the first locality in 
which Mr. Owen made a partial trial of his schemes 
for the social elevation of the working-classes. Not 
far from Lanark aro the Falls of the Clyde, which 
render the town a favourite resort for tourists. It i* 
a member of the Falkirk district of burghs for return- 
ing a member to Parliament. Pop. of parL burgh, 
4910 ; of royal burgh, 5874. 

LANARKITE. This very rare mineral is found 
at Leadhills in Lanarkshire, Scotland, and in the 
Harz, Tyrol, and one or two other foreign localities. 
It is a compoud of sulphate and carbonate of lea^i 
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<PbSO|,PbCOj), aud it crystalizes in minute slender 
needles belonging to the monodinic system, which, 
however, are usually agmgated. It has a greenish 
or yellowish colour, and is sometimes transparent ; 
dissolves partially in adds, and is readily fused and 
reduced before the blow-pipe. Specific gravity 6*3 
to 7. 

LANCASHIRE, or the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, a maritime county in the north of England, 
bounded on the north by Westmoreland, norti^-east 
and east by Yorkshire, south by Cheshire, and west 
by Cumberland and the Irish Sea; area, 1,208,154 
acres, of which in 1882, 791,680 acres were in culti- 
vation, chiefly under clover and grasses, oats, and 
potatoes, or in permanent pasture. The number of 
cattle in 1882 was 214,407; sheep, 266,561; pigs, 
47,846; horses, 37,968. Its most northern part, 
consisting of the peninsulated hundred of Furuess, 
is detached from the main body of the county by the 
intervention of part of Westmoreland and More- 
cambe Bay. Off the south-western extremity of 
this peninsula is the long narrow island of Walney, 
10 miles long and less than 1 mile broad. The coast, 
stretching from the Mersey to the Duddon, is of great 
extent, and is deeply indented by bays and arms of 
the sea ; the principal of which are Morecambe Bay 
and the estuary of the Kibble. The eastern part of 
the southern portion of the county, or south of the 
Kibble, is bounded by a range of hills separating it 
from Yorkshire, composed of mill-stone grit, the soil 
on which is generally thin and poor. The southern 
and western sides, extending along the Mersey, rest 
on the new red sandstone, while the coal measures 
occupy the whole central space. On the western 
side, next the sea, it presents great flats of sand rest- 
ing on the western margin of a peat moss, under which 
is marine silt or blue clay, occupying an area south 
of the Kibble of 75 square miles. These mosses lying 
below high-water mark, and full of lakes or mercH, 
were formerly thought incapable of cultivation, but 
by the aid of pumpin-^ machinery and extensive 
drainage works a considerable extent of surface hns 
been reclaimed and is now in a tolerably high statu 
of cultivation. Over these great flats sweep the cold 
va}>i>ur8 and tempestuous winds of the Irish Channel, 
iini)roken by any mountainous ridge to intercept their 
severity. Lancashire north of the Kibble differs in 
many important respects from the southern division. 
With exception of a tract called the Fylde the 
county here is narrowed into a strip of a few miles in 
breadth, extending from the sea to the mountainous 
district which on the east divides it from Yorks!»ire. 
Ked sandstone, millstone grit, mountain limestone, 
and clay-slate form the geological features of the dis- 
trict Near the coast the land is managed chiefly in al- 
ternate husbandry ; as it begins to rise towards the hills 
it is principally in grass, held by small dairy farmers ; 
and the hills are stocked with black-faced sheep. The 
district called the Fyhle embraces all that low allu- 
vial district lying west of the Preston and Lancai^ter 
Kailway (or a direct line tlrawn from Preston to 
Lancaster), and extending to the coast The district 
of Fumess, which forms the most northern part of 
the county, is an integral part of the mountains of 
Cumberland, the high land gradually subsidini,' as it 
approrches the coast on the south. The hi|;he»t sum- 
mits here are the *()ld Man,' in Coniston Fells, 
2577 feet above sea-level, and another clone by of the 
same height The other principal elevations in the 
main parts of the county are Pendle Hill, 1803 feet ; 
Bleasdale Moor, 1709 feet; Boulworth Hill, 16.^9 
feet ; and Rivington Moor, 1545 feet above sea-level. 
The peat-mosses or bogs of Lanca^shire form one of 
its most remarkable physical features. The most 
extensive of these is Chat Moss, 7 miles west of 



Manchester, about 5 mfles long and 3 rnOei broad 
(see Chat Moss) ; White Moss, Bainford and Kirkby 
Moss, Halsal and Rufford Mosses. The most impor- 
tant mineral product of Lancashire is coal, which 
occurs abunbantly in the south and south-west, tlie 
field including neariy all the manufacturing districts 
of the county. Another exceedingly valuable prudact 
is the haematite iron-ore, which oocurs abundantly 
in the Fumess district^ and the output of which has 
increased with extraordinary rapidity of late yearn. 
In 1880 the production was returned at 1,18:^,513 
tons. It is to the utilization of these deposits of 
haematite that the thriving town of Barrow owes itj 
sudden rise. Excellent freestone is quarried near 
Lancaster. Limestone oocurs abundantly. In the 
north of Fumess numerous quarries of blue slate are 
wrought Copper occurs in Coniston Fells, and 
mines of this metal are profitably worked in the 'Old 
Man' Mountain, where the ore ia found tolerably rich 
and in great abimdanoe. Iron-stone, lead ore, coarw 
slate, flag-stones, and scythe-stonea, brick-day and 
pipe-clay are also found. The climate is temperate 
but in general extremely humid, especially on the 
west side. A great part of the county, especially east 
of the Lancaster and Preston Kailway, is chiefly under 
grass, and let as dairy farms. The soil varies consider- 
ably, but with exception, perhaps, of the Fylde, which 
is comparatively rich, cannot be called naturally fer- 
tile. The principal crops are oats, wheat, barley, 
turnips, and especially potatoes, for the cultivation 
of which Lancashire was early noted. A large quan- 
tity of cheese, also, is made in the southern and 
western parts. In 18S2 there were 560,387 acres of 
permanent pasture, 104,973 acres under com crops 
(29,527 being wheat, and 60,508 oats), 66,743 acres 
under clover and grasses under rotation, and 56,1 4H 
under green crops. But Lancashire owes its cele- 
brity, wealth, and population to its manufactures and 
commerce, and not to agriculture. It is the grand seat 
of the cotton manufacture, which has increased since 
1770 with a rapidity altogether unparalleled in the 
history of industry, and caused an extraordinary in- 
crease of population and wealth. Manchester is the 
principal centre of the cott(m manufactures, and 
Liverpool of the shipping trade of the county. The 
former, however, is carried on also to a great extent 
in the numerous other towns in the county. Woollen 
goods are also largely produced at Rochdale aud 
Manchester, as are also silks, hats, paper, and a vast 
variety of other articles. By a return in 1S79 the 
number of persons employed in cotton factories in the 
county of Lancaster was about 370,000, the number 
of persons employed in cotton factories in the whole 
of the United Kingdom being 482,903. There were 
also 50,000 employed in woollen and worsted factories, 
flax, hemp, jute, and silk mills, A complete net- 
work of railways, and several important cazials, affonl 
extensive means of rapid conveyance to all parts of 
the kingdouL In the later ages of the Roman Empire 
Lancashire was included in the province Maxima 
Cijesariensis, and afterwards formed part of the kin;^- 
doms of Northumbria and Deira. It suffered severely 
from the Danish invasions. It was made a county 
palatine by Edward IIL for Henry, earl of Derby, 
in 1351. Lancashire comprises six hundreds, the 
cities of Manchester and Liverpool, and the muni- 
cipal boroughs of Accrington, Ash ton- under- Lyne, 
Bacup, Barrow-in-Furness, Blackburn, Blackpool, 
Bolton, Bootle-cum-Liuacre, Burnley, Bury, Chorley, 
Clitheroe, Heywood, Lancaster, Oldham, Over Dar- 
wen, Preston, Rochdale, iSt Helen's, Salfonl, South- 
port, Wigan, and parts of the boroughs of Slaly bridge, 
Stockport, and Warrington, the remainder of which 
are in Cheshire. It is divided for parliamentary 
puriK>ses into North Lancashire, returning 2 members, 
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viUi the botrongh of Pretton 2 ; North-eastern Lan- 
cashire 2, with Blackburn 2, Burnley 1, Clitheroe 1 ; 
Soath-eastem Lancashire 2, with Manchester 3, Bol- 
ton 2, Boiy 1, Oldham 2, Bochdale 1, Salford 2, 
Ashton 1 (Staljbridge and Stockport chiefly in 
Chester) ; South-western Lancashire 2, with Liver- 
pool 3, Wigan 2, Warrington 1. Lancashire is com- 
priaed in Uie dioceses of Manchester, Chester, Car- 
lisle, and Ripon. Pop. in 1871, 2,819^495 ; in 1881, 
3,4^4,441. 

LANCASTER, a municipal borough and river- 
port, Kngland, the county town of Lancashire, on 
the left bank of the Lune, over which there is an 
elegant stone bridge 549 feet in length, with five 
elliptical arches, 45 miles north by east of Liverpool 
It is a station <m the railway from Preston to Car- 
lisle, and communicates by a direct line with Leeds. 
It occupies a gentle slope ; most of the streets in the 
centre and business part of the town are narrow, but 
a few are tolerably spacious and well paved. On the 
summit of the hill, on the west side, are the castle, 
now naed as the county jail, built in the reign of 
Edward HL, but with a keep supposed to be Saxon, 
and with a tower on the south-east attributed to the 
Emperor Hadrian ; and the church, a venerable and 
spacious structure in the later English style with a 
square tower. Nearly the whole town is built of 
fieestone. The houses are generally substantial, and 
many of them handsome ; of the latter class are some 
fine old mansions, once the residences of nobility. 
The public buildings comprise the town-hall, the 
custom-house, assembly-rooms, and a commodious 
building containing a music-hall, a mechanics' insti- 
tute, the museum, &c., of the Natural History So- 
ciety ; Ripley's Hospital, the Royal Albert and the 
County Lunatic Asylums, &c. There is a free gram- 
mar-school, also various benevolent institutions. A 
public park was opened in 1881. The manufactures 
consist chiefly in the making of furniture, cordage, 
sail-cloth, and cotton goods ; and there are floor-cloth, 
oil and varnish works, coooa-nut fibre matting, rail- 
way rolling stock works, &a The bulk of the ship- 
ping is now confined to the coasting trade, and vessels 
of large size unload at Glaason Dock, 5 miles below. 
Pop. in 1881. 20,663. 

LANCASTER, a town of the United States, in 
Pennsylvania, capital of Pennsylvania coimty, 55 
miles west of Philadelphia^ on the Pennsylvania 
Central Railway. It consists of streets which cross 
at right angles, and are generally well paved, and of 
houses substantially built of brick, and when recent, 
often both oonmiiKlious and elegant. The most im- 
posing public buildings are the court-house, which is 
crowned by a dome ; and the county prison, a large 
castellated edifice with a lofty tower. I'he other 
principal buildings are the churches, a college, and 
numerous schools. Next to cotton yam and cotton 
doth, for which there are three large factories, the 
ddef manufactures are rifles, wati^es, machinery, 
tobacco, Ac There are several iron-foundries, and 
a blast-furnace. Lancaster is in the centre of a rich 
wheat district^ and carries on an extensive lumber 

trade. Vcf. in 1880, 25,769. Another town of 

the United States, the capital of Fairfield county, 
Ohio, on the Hocking River, about 32 miles S.B. of 
ColurabuS) with which it is connected by rail. It is 
situated in a beautiful valley, and is a neat little town 
with wide streets, some of them lined with handsome 
buildings. It contains a court-house, city-hall, seve- 
ral churches and schools. There are iron-foundries, 
flouring-mills, and manufactures of machines and 
agricultural implements. Pop. in 1880, 6803. 

LANCASTER, Ducht op, a duchy annexed to 
the English crown, having a separate equity court of 
its own, with revenues which go directly into the 



privy purse. The duchy is more extensive than the 
county palatine of Lancaster, having estates belong- 
ing to it in many other counties. The dukes of 
Lwcaster had formerly royal power in the county 
pidatine (see County Palatini) ; they could pardon 
crimes, appoint judges and magistrates, and all writs 
ran in their name, oBfenoes being said to be committed 
against their peace, not against the king^s. There is 
a chancellor of the duchy and of the county pala- 
tine, and a vice-chancellor of the county palatine ; 
also a council of the duchy, an attorney-general, re- 
ceiver-general, kc The cbancellonhip is a political 
i^pointment, and the chancellor is generally a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. The court of chancery of the 
duchy takes cognizance of matters in equity belong- 
ing to the county palatine, as well as to those of the 
duchy, llie crown derives a revenue from the duchy 
of over £30,000. 

LANCASTER, Joseph, the popi^tor of the 
educational system which is coupled with his name 
and that of Dr. Andrew Bell, was bom in London in 
1771 or 1778. His father though in humble circum- 
stances, gave him a good education, and in 1798 he 
opened a school in one of the poorest London dis- 
tricts. From f eell ngs of philanthropy he endeavoured 
to make his school as little expensive as possible, in 
order that no children might be excluded from it, 
and is thus said to have been led to re-invent the 
educational system of mutual instruction frequently 
called the Madras system, which had previously been 
made known by Dr. Bell, and even practised long 
before his time in the East Indies. He soon found 
powerful support, and was able to erect a school- 
house, which in 1805 was attended by 1000 children. 
About the some time a school for 200 girls, founded 
by him, was taught by his sisters. The number of his 
patrons and the amount of subscriptions continuing 
to increase, he founded a normal school for training 
teachers in his system, which he now hoped to l>e 
able to extend over the whole kingdom. Lancaster 
was a Quaker, but received children of all denomina- 
tions, and instructed them to read and understand 
the Bible without employing any particular creed. 
This led to his being powerfully opposed by the 
clergy, and the subscriptions fell so rapidly off that 
he found himself involved in debt. By the generosity 
of some friends, however, he obtained relief from bis 
difficulties, made extensive tours through Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and in 1811 had founded 95 schools , 
attended by 30,000 children. This success had been 
obtained in connection with a society which had bten 
formed for the purpose; but Lancaster, imagining 
that the society hampered him, withdrew from it, 
and set up a separate establishment at Tooting, with 
the view of applying his method to the higher branches 
of education. It proved a complete failure, and re- 
duced him to a state bordering on destitution, llu 
then proceeded to America, where, in the newly 
erected Republic of Colombia, he found a zealous sup- 
porter in Bolivar, and erected a number of schools. 
The political circumstances of the country, however, 
deprived him of the fruits of his labours, and he sub- 
sequently went to Canada and the United States, 
into which his system had been introduced as early 
as 1806. He at first received some support, but ulti- 
mately fell into poverty. He died in New York in 
1838. 

LANCASTER GUN, a rifled cannon named aft r 
its inventor. Its peculiarity consists in having au 
elliptical bore, by which grooving is dispensed with. 
The ellipse of the bore is of a very slight eccentricity, 
and the projectiles are also made elliptical and of a 
similar eccentricity. This gim was introduced into 
the British army before the siege of Sebastopol, and 
a few were used there. 
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LANCASTER SOUND— LANCELET. 



LANCASTER SOUND, a passage leading from 
the north-west of Baffin's Bay west to Bmtow's 
Strait, about lat li" N.; Ion. 80° W. Its east ex- 
tremities are formed by Cape Horsburgh on the 
north, and Cape Walter on the south; and its central 
breadth is about 65 miles. 

LANCE, a weapon consisting of a long shaft, with 
a sharp point, much used before the invention of fire- 
arms, and still in use. It was common among the 
Greeks and Romans. The Macedonian phalanx 
was armed with it, and it was the chief weapon of 
the Roman infantry. The javelin, or pilum, was but 
secondary. The lance was the chief weapon in the 
middle ages, and was especially the arm of knight- 
hood. The lance of the knight was of a peculiar 
form. Near the lower end it was very thick, with a 
deep hollow all round, in which the arm was placed 
when the lance was put in rest, preparatory to acharge. 
Immediately in front of the hollow the lance was 
from 1 to li feet in diameter, and sloped off to- 
wards the upper end, which was from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. From this 
weapon the small bands, of which the cavalry of the 
middle ages consisted, took their name. A lance 
denoted a man-at-arms (horseman completely armed) 
with four or five attendants. Among the French in 
the fifteenth century these attendants consisted of 
three archers, one coutUlier (so named from the long, 
broad dirk in his belt), and one page or valet. The 
introduction of fire-arms gradually led to the disuse 
of the lance in the West of Europe, though it con- 
tinued among the Turks, Albanians, Tartars, Cossacks, 
I*oles, and Russians, and other Slavonic tribes, among 
whom it was borne by light-armed cavalry, on fleet 
liorses. Frederick the Great, seeing the aidvantage- 
ous use made of this weapon by the Poles, gave it to 
a portion of his cavalry, and afterwards formed an 
entire regiment of lancers. The Austrians followed, 
and soon established three regiments of Uhlans^ as 
they were termed- After the partition of Poland, 
many Poles entered the French sernce, and a body 
of Polish lancers was established. The war with 
Russia, in which the efficiency of the lance in the 
hands of the Cossacks, particularly in 1812, was 
strikingly manifested, brought this weapon into still 
more repute, and the Prussians formed three regi- 
ments of Uhlans. The Uhlans are still a most use- 
ful body in the Prussian army. The French lancers 
were formed in 1813 to cope with the Cossacks. Al- 
Tnost all the armies of Europe now have regiments of 
lancers. There are five regiments of lancers in the 
British army. To use the lance with effect, how- 
ever, requires much practice. The lances now in use 
among the European cavalry have a shaft of ash or 
beech wood 8, 12, or even 16 feet long, with a steel 
I'oint 8 or 10 inches long, and to prevent this being 
iiewn off the shaft is guarded by two strips of iron 
1^ to 2 feet long, below which an iron ball is some- 
times placed to prevent the lance point from pene- 
trating too far. The other end has an iron cap, to 
prevent its Pi)litting. The point has a small flag, 
intended by its waving ta frighten the horses of 
the enemy. When not in use the lance is carried 
in a leathern shoe, by the right stirrup, dependent 
l»y a leathern thong on the right arm. In use it is 
carried under the riirht arm. This weapon requires 
a j)rftcti8ed horseman. See Pike. 

LANCELET {Ampliwxus lanceolatus), the solitary 
form inchided in the lowest order of fishes, that of the 
Pharyngobranchii (Greek pharngx^ the pharynx; 
hrarjchia, gill*^), and which is also to be accounted the 
lowest of vertebrate forms. The lancelet is a deli- 
cate fish of small size, pcjssessing a slender, trans- 
parent, lance-shaped body. This body is l)Ounded 
on its upi>cr surface by a median fin, which becomes 



lancet-shaped at the tail, and which is oontinoed 
along part of the ventral or under mirface also. It 
inhabits sandy coasts, at a moderate depth, in many 
parts of the world; and appears to be plentiful in 
the Mediterranean Sea. No true or paired fins are 
represented, and in the other parts of its anatomy 
the low organization of the creature is readily appre- 
ciable. Indeed it would seem to hover, as it were, 
on the very brink of verUhraie existence. The spine 
is thus represented by the notochord — a stractore 
present in the early life of all vertebrates (see Ix- 
vebtebrata), and which represents the embryomc 
state of the vertebral column. This notochord ex- 
tends along the back, from end to end of the body, 
terminating at either extremity in a point There 
is no appearance in this notochord of any of the bony 
elements of the true and perfect spine; and the only 
traces of further vertebrsd structure which are to be 
detected, consist of a series of gristly rod-like bodies 
which are situated above the s^nal canal, and which 
may represent the spinous processes of the vertebrs, 
or which, as has been suggested, may be fin-rayt. 
No skull or other hard parts belonging or analogous 
to the skeleton exist. In front, the place of the brain 
is occupied by the simple termination of the spinal 
cord ; and from the front of the cord nervous filaments 
are given off to supply the parts of the mouth snd 
the eyes, which are present in a rudimentary condi- 
tion. The sense of smell is doubtfully represented 
by an olfactory organ situated in the middle of the 
front part of the head; and the sense of hearing is 
unrepresented by any structural element. The struc- 
ture and surroundings of the mouth present features 
of importance in the consideration of the lancelet's 
anavomy. The mouth is of oval shape, situated 
below and slightly behind the front part of the body. 
It is surrounded by a ring of gristly matter, which 
supports small pieces of the same material ; and these 
latter give origin to a number of delicate ciliated 
filaments or ctrrt, from the presence of which Owen's 
name of Cirrostomi ('cirrous-mouthed*) has been ap- 
plied to the lancelet order. The mouth leads hack- 
wards into a very large dilated chamber representing 
the expanded pharynx or back part of the mouth. 
This dilated chamber, from its structure, performs 
the functions of a breathing-organ, and from this 
circumstance the name of the order — Phaiyngo- 
branchii — has been derived. The walls or sides of 
the pharynx are perforated by transverse clefts or 
fissures, whilst the inner lining of the chamber is 
plentifully provided with vibratile filaments or dUa. 
The walls are further supported by a kind of carti- 
laginous framework; and the entire cavity is contained 
within a front extension of the abdomen, with which, 
through the clefts in its walls, it is thus in free com- 
munication. The possession of this curious bnathing- 
pharynx has also suggested the name of Branchuntomo 
('mouth-gilled'), sometimes given to the lancelet itself. 
Anteriorly to the pharyngeal sac a number of plate- 
like filaments richly supplied with blood-vessels is 
found, the function of these structures being suppoaed 
to be that of assisting in the breathing process. In 
this view, these free filaments may be regarded as 
corresponding to the free branchiae or supplementary 
gills of other fishes. Breathing takes place by the 
admission of water through the mouth into the di- 
lated pharynx, the effete water passing through the 
slits or clefts in the sides of the sac into the carity 
of the abdomen, whence it escapes outwardly by an 
opening known as the 'abdominal pore.' The cilia^ 
or vibratile filaments with which the inner lining of 
the breathing-sac is provided, keep up a continuou'' 
circulation of water-currents into the pharynx, an<l 
at the same time send on the effete water through 
the clefts into the abdominal cavity. No diatluct 
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iMwt exists in the lanoelet» this Mi, of all the Verte- 
facata, baing ^e cmly form destitate of a distinct 
central cwgan of the drculation. The drculation of 
the blood is performed by contractile dilatations 
sttnaied upon the main blood-vessels. The digestive 
sjTstem consists of a stomach and straight intestine, 
to which latter stmcture a sac-like organ represent- 
ing the liver is attached. The name Zejiocardia 
(Greek leptoa, small; cardia, heart), given by MiQler 
to tile order of which the lancelet ia the representa- 
tive, has reference to the rudimentary condition of 
the heart in this form. The blood, moreover, is 
different from that of all other Vertebrata in Uiat 
it is destitute of colour. In its development, the 
lancelet shows many points of afi&nity to the Inver- 
tebrate groaps; and tbia form has been pressed into 
the service oi recent theories regarding the origin of 
living beings, as tending to illostrate how the bjgher 
and Vertebrate groups of animals may have become 
devel<^>ed from lower and Invertebrate forms. The 
chi^ points in which the lancelet ciffers from all 
otiier and known Vertebrata consist in the want of 
a defined skull and distinct brain; in the absence of 
a distinct heart, of kidneys, and of an organ of hear- 
ing; in the possession of the peculiar ciUated bran- 
dual or breathing sac^ and of a ciliated digestive 
tract or canal; in the peculiar form of the liver, 
which exists as a sac-like appendage to the intestine; 
and lastly, in the notochord or embiyonic spine 
being extended forwards to the front portion of the 
body. (PL CV.-CVI. fig. 25.) 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, the name of 
one of the pidadins celebrated in the traditions and 
fables relating to King Arthur or the Bound Table. 
According to tradition Lancelot was the son of Ban, 
king of Brudc, and after lus father's death was edu- 
cated by the iahj Viviana (the Lady of the Lake). 
The youth having given proofs of great valour she 
took him to Camelot, to the court of King Arthur, 
and requested him to make him one of his knights, 
and to admit him to the number of the heroes of the 
Bound Table. Arthur with his sword (etcalibor) 
dabbed him knight, and Lancelot subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself by his extraordinary deeds and 
great heroism amongst all the paladins of the Bound 
Table. His love for Genevra, or Guinevere, the 
beaatifol wife of Arthur, and his disregard of Mor- 
gana» a fairy, and the sister of Arthur, placed the 
knl^t in the most dangerous and marvellous situa- 
tions, from which, however, he always extricated him- 
self by his valour and the assistance of the Lady of 
the Lake. He finally succeeded to the throne of his 
anoestors^ after having defeated King Claudas, the 
murderer of his father, but was slain by Mordred, 
the nephew and murderer of Arthur, whom Lancelot 
wished to punish. In his last moments Viviana ap- 
peared to him, and with a gentle kiss took the last 
breath from the lips of the dying hero, who was the 
sole survivor of the knights of the Bound Table. His 
remains were taken to his castle, and there deposited 
near those of the beautiful Genevra^ 

LANCEBOTA. See Lanzarotb. 

LANCEBS. SeeLANCB. 

LANCET WINDOW, a vnndow frequently oc- 
curring in the early pointed Gothic style, and often 
ia groups of several. It was a narrow window with 
an acutely arched top. 

LANCE WOOD, the wood of the OuaUeria tirgcOa, 
a tree inhabiting Jamaica. It is of moderate size, 
but is one of the most useful and valuable trees of 
the island. The wood possesses in a high degree the 
qualities of toughness and elasticity, and is on this 
account extremely well adapted for the shafts of 
light carriages, and all those uses where light, strong, 
but elastic timber is required. Ash of the very best 
You VIIL 



quality is found to be inferior to this wood both in 
strength and elasticity. 

LANCIANA, a town of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Abruzzo-Citeriore, 13 miles south-east of 
ChietL It is the see of an archbishop, and has a 
cathedral and several other churches. Its trade, once 
considerable, has greatly decayed. Pop. 9728. 

LAND, I^OPERTY IN (political economy), questions 
connected with the theory of property hi land form 
at all times one of the most important subjects of 
investigation in political economy. At the present 
time they have acquired an added, though perhaps 
somewhat adventitious, interest from the speculations 
of economists of an advanced school. Such specu- 
lations always tend, especially when supported by 
names of weight, to affect, through public opinion, 
the legislative constitution of society. It is strongly 
held, by some economists of great reputation, that 
the question of property in hmd is intimately con- 
nected with the most vital economical problem of 
tiie day, that of the position of the industrial classes, 
and the remuneration of labour. It is held that a 
wider distribution of land would materially affect the 
condition of the classes dependent on labour; that it 
is, in fact, the onlv solution of certain difficulties in 
their position, and that the existing distribution of 
property is a monopoly brought about by means in- 
consistent with the mutual obligations of society, 
and which it is expedient and necessary to revise 
with a view to its gradual but complete alteration. 
If we seek from history a solution of the theory of 
property in land, we will find, in the first instance, 
onlv a chaos of facts, in which almost every kind 
and variety of tenure will be found represented 
in some way, and without any fixed and invari- 
able order of succession. It is the prerogative of 
political economy, as a science equally related to 
fact and speculation, to unravel this confusion, to 
write history hypothetically, not as it has actually 
happened, but as it may be supposed it might have 
happened, with the elimination of accidents foreign 
to the immediate object of speculation. This pre- 
rogative is always liable to abuse, and in no subject 
has it been more abused than in regard to property 
in land; but no amount of abuse can dispense with 
the legitimate exerdse of speculation, and all that 
can be required of those who are compelled to follow 
the advocates of doubtful speculative dogmas, is to 
conduct their speculations with greater circimispec- 
tion. To deduce from history the fundamental doc- 
trines involved in the appropriation of natural agents 
is not» after all, a matter of insuperable difficulty, if 
only we can avoid coming to the subject with rooted 
prejudices and unalterable prepossessions. The ex- 
isting position of the question is this. The actual 
tenure of property in this country recognizes the 
right of individual ownership in a manner much 
more absolute and exclusive than % large and in- 
creasing class of economists believes to be right or 
expedient. Among the opponents of existing rights, 
if so strong a term can be applied to some of the 
more cautious advocates of innovation, there are all 
diversities of shades of opinion, but one leading 
dogma may be said to characterize all who seriously 
object to the existing disposition of property, namely, 
that the right of property in land belongs by an in- 
herent and inalienable title to the society and not to 
the individual In its extreme form this principle 
amounts in regard to the tenure of land to commim- 
ism. When it is held along with the expediency of 
permitting individual property in land it is of the 
greatest possible elasticity, and admits of any modifi- 
cation of tenure which it may be the vrill of society 
to impose or the pleasure of the speculator to sug- 
gest. There is, of course, one drawback to tmi 
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elasticity of tentire. It is liable to awaken doabt 
and uncertainty in the mind of the holders of land, 
and to diminish the advantages, if any, of proprie- 
torship. The actual tenure of land does not aiford 
any decisive dictum in favour of either of the rival 
theories which it is incumbent on us to examine. If 
the society is represented by the sovereign the theory 
of Britisl^ and especially of English law, is that all 
land is held of the sovereign (see the following 
article), but in practice this theory has long been 
little more than a dead letter. The abolition of 
feudal tenures in the reign of Charles II. is a proof 
that it was already virtually extinct, and it cannot 
be said to have since acquired any fresh vitality. 
The impotence of the crown to infringe on the terri- 
torial rights of the subject is in Scotland equally, if 
not even more decided. None wotdd, in fact, be 
more opposed to the revival of any mere kingly pre- 
rogatives than the advocates of territorial reform; 
but in the fiction of sovereign authority they find 
the true dominium directum of social right. When 
we are asked, however, to assume this as a historical 
interpretation of the fact, we do not find it in the 
origin of our own laws. The feudal law of Europe, 
in which our own territorial rights originated, had for 
its fundamental principle the right of conquest; and 
if we examine the land tenures of Asia we shall 
find that they have mostly, if not altogether, sprung 
from the same source. Authentic history, in fact, 
does not lead us back for enough to enable us to dis- 
cover the origin of property, and in as far as it is 
important to our subject, we must be indebted for our 
views of it chiefly to speculation. Thus much we 
may know, that even among nomadic peoples there 
is a distinct perception and recognition of the fun- 
damental principle of property in relation to land. 
The hunting grounds or pastures which are alter- 
nately occupied by these migratory tribes, are held 
by them as appropriated to their use; and disputes 
and wars arise when, during their temporary aban- 
donment, they are occupied by others. Thus, even 
the most roving tribes among the nomadic races 
of Asia, Europe, and America, hiave always had their 
wanderings circumscribed by the claims of other 
nations of similar habits, whence wars have origi- 
nated among them just as from territorial disputes 
among more settled nations. It may, perhaps, on 
the whole, be allowed that the idea of property 
among communities in this stage of civilization is 
collective rather than individual, although no certain 
conclusion can be drawn from a comparison of facts, 
and theorists might find abundant support from his- 
tory for the most opposite conclusions, all manner of 
constitutions being found among these as well as 
among more advanced communities. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, for example, in a state of society 
not very remote from the nomadic, property was in- 
herited by primogeniture, and the laws by which it 
was distributed were in the closest resemblance to 
feudalism, which may itself be considered as a tran- 
sition from the nomadic to the settled state. If 
from the uncertain light of history we turn to the 
principles of justice and expedieucy, the claims ad- 
vanced for various tenures of property are both 
numerous and complicated. On the ground of ab- 
stract justice it is asserted that all men have an 
equal right to the soil. This right might be ques- 
tioned on various grounds, but what effectually 
disposes of it in its naked form is its utter imprac- 
ticability. It would be difficult to establish the 
right even of a community to the territory on which 
it is settled if the territorial rights of each individual 
of the human race were insisted on; but taking the 
community, and supposing it to have a settled dispo- 
sition of property on any conceivable basis, how are 



the rights of the new members, added to it bjhSrth 
or inmaigration, to be adjusted? It but disgaJMi 
these difficulties to Test the inalienaUe right in the 
community and not in the individoaL Obviously all 
individuals cannot be treated alike, and whether the 
monopolist be an individual or a collective one, the 
effects of the monopoly will be equally disadvan- 
tageous to those who are excluded from it M. Be 
Lavellaye, a recent advocate of this prindple, has 
shown uuit it still exists in some of the Swiss com- 
munes with precisely this effect — families not in- 
cluded in the original distribution being mofe effec- 
tually excluded ^m the possession of property than 
in countries where the land is held by indiridoal 
tenure, and consequently transferable by sale. Sodi 
considerations have compelled all sober speculators 
to admit the expediency of at least a modified indi- 
vidual tenureof property; butitisstill held that this 
tenure exists only for tiie convenience of the com- 
munity at lai^, and may be withdrawn when it 
fails to answer, much more when it thwarts the ecd 
for which it was granted. A distinction is generally 
drawn by those who take up this position between 
property in land and other species of property, and 
this distinction is frequently founded on a theory of 
the origin of proprietary rights, which is supposed to 
afford a solution of the difficulties of this questioo, 
and to place these rights on a basis of natural justice. 
John Stuart Mill, though not the originator, was one 
of the most able and cautious exponents of this theory. 
No man, it is assumed, has a right to appropriate 
natural agents to his exclusive use; but the modifica- 
tion of these agents by labour gives a valid claim to 
their possession. Thus labour is held to be the true 
foimdation of property, and while the soil, the com- 
mon store-house of natural agents, is held to be an 
inalienable common possession, an absolute right of 
property is supposed to be established in prodacts 
taken from the soil by labour, and even a modified 
right is created in the soil itself by labour bestowed 
on its improvement. Even if this theory could be 
held good it would only substitute for the previously 
existing difficulties the equally formidable difficulty 
of distinguishing between natural and acquired rights; 
but the distinction on which the entire theory is 
founded is wholly illusory. If the soil is in any sense 
common and inalienable property, those who take 
anythine from it take frfun it what beloiigB to all. 
Their labour can give them no possible claim to ^• 
propriate what is thus abstracted from the common 
store, for the value of labour depends entirely upon 
the possession of appropriate agents on which to exer- 
cise it; and there are many others who with equal 
right would have been glad to have bestowed similar 
appropriating labour upon the natural agents which 
have been monopolized by theur appropriation. He 
who appropriates money or other portable property 
abstracted from the soil, moreover, appropriates to 
his own use the means of procuring sul^ifitence just 
as much as he who appropriates the soil itself. La- 
bour without natural agents caimot possibly afford a 
foundation for property, and as the appropriation of 
natural agents has commonly labour for its end, it is 
no solution of the question to say that labour justifies 
appropriatioiL The only source to which the appro- 
priation of property can be referred is the univei«al 
instinct of appropriation in the human mind. The 
fact of appropriation needs no justification. Man 
finds natural agents suited to his purposes. He 
finds no rivals but his own fellows capable of disput- 
ing them vrith him, and no difficulty arises until 
disputes arise among men about their respective ap- 
propriations. Even then it may be observed that 
there is a natural principle of justice which inclines 
men mutually to respect each other's appropriatioDi; 
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And it is only when these mm ■ererely on thoee 
affected hj them, as when all the available means of 
procuring subsistence are already appropriated, that 
serious questions arise. Whether the original i^pro- 
priatiDDa were indiridual or collective seems a matter 
of no comsequence. Probably, as the original consti- 
tutioxi of society is the naturally formed union of the 
Csmily, the first appropriationB may have been so far 
collective as to have been made on behalf of family 
gnmpe; but as the father is the natural head of the 
family, they may have been so far individual as to 
be under hk omtroL When cultivation began, and 
oombinatian became indispensable, a new motive 
would be supplied for collective i4>proDriation; but 
as all industrial combinations must be directed by a 
head, an individual director, and, finallv, a proprietor, 
would naturally spring from such collective appro- 
priationa. It is not» then, to the origin alone, but 
to the issue of social combinations, that we must look 
for ihe distinctive principle of property. They who 
seek it exdosively at the source read history back- 
wards, and miss its true puiport. Now whatever 
uneertainty may surround the original forms of 
appropriation, aU history attests a umf arm course of 
devel^ment in its issue, and the end to which it 
invmriably gravitates is exclusive individual posses- 
sion. When the feudal s3rBtem was superimposed 
on a simpler form of tenure the insecurity of pos- 
session In which it originated gave the d&vinon of 
proprietary rights so wide an acceptance as to afford 
it tiie Purest chance of permanence. The feudal 
system was admirabW wdded, and its sprMd over 
the greater part of £ur<^)e, t<^^ether wiui its inde- 
pendent administration in immmerable manorial 
estates, made its progress equivalent toa large series 
of independent experiments. The result £ every 
caae was the same. Am soon as security returned 
the individual rights of each proprietor became ex- 
tingmshed or defined. Whether we watch the history 
of a manor or of a kingdom, the result is the same. 
When the superior, from his personal vigilance or the 
limited extent of his domain, proved stronger than 
his vassals, he became an absolute proprietor; when 
from the. extent of his nominal rights he was unable 
to enforoe them, they were gradually wrested from 
him, leaving cmly empty forms, which, when they 
proved iricsone, were gradually diMX>ntinued. When 
the forces were more equally balanced, services were 
commuted into rents, and a fixed proprietary deter- 
mined on one side or the other. In all these changes, 
however diversified in appearance, one universal 
principle is to be discovered, that the individual 
interest constantly represented by possession, in the 
end proves stronger than all mere customary or 
abstract rights. Possession, of course, must be under- 
stood not in the literal sense of material possession, 
but of the active exercise of possessorial rights. A 
landlord may, on proper terms, depute the actual 
possession of a territory to a tenant without suffering 
any detriment of his rights; but if his rights are left 
either unexerdsed or ill-defined, the abandonment of 
possession cannot be made without serious risk. 
Whether we turn to ancient or modem history, we 
shall find the same constant tendency to a fixed de- 
termination of property. In India, as in feudal 
Europe, the theoiy of the Mohammedan conquerors 
was that the territory belonged to the crown. It 
was farmed out to collectors, whose incessant efforts 
to become proprietors have, during the decline of 
that empire, and still more under British rule, been 
crowned with success. We thus find that in all states 
of society the desire of appropriation is a perennial 
source from which the claims of proprietaiy right 
incessantly spring. This natural impulse is sufficient 
to account for aU the proprietary rights existing in 



the world, and, in point of fact, H does account for aU 
whoseorigin can be traced. Of necessityall original 
appropriations of land must have been mero arbitrazy 
Impropriations of unclaimed poasesBioM^ but when 
the actual proprietorship of any territorr can be 
traced to its source, it is not found to have descended 
in an unbroken line from the first j^mopriator. It 
always begins with a 'conquest,' in which the weak- 
ness or negligence of a previous proprietor has been 
taken advantage of. One thing which this origin of 
property renders dear, is thatproprietaiy rights are 
not derived from the state. The authority of Kant 
is quoted for the dictum that all true proprietary 
rights originate in the state; but if Kant has so 
expressed himself, it is only one of innumerable 
proofs that the dearest intellect does not guard a man 
against error in matters which odhr come casually 
and incidentally before him. Had Kant investigated 
the matter in all its bearings it would have been 
impossible for him to have expressed such an opinion. 
The state does not give the instinct of appropriation, 
nor can it take it away. Whatever power the state 
may have to regulate the disposition of property, all 
history proves that, so far ii it from being able to 
prevent its being acquired otherwise than by its own 
disposition, that most important accumulations have 
constantly been effected against its active resistance. 
The confusion which exists in many minds in regard 
to the relation of the state to property arises from a 
want of due care in separating fact from theoiy. The 
legal fictions or theoretical didmsof the stateover pro- 
perty are supposed to represent the abstract right of 
society, but in point of fact they originate in a very 
different way. They are, as already pointed out, relics 
of the right of conquest. The functions of government, 
like the rights of property, have been much more 
frequently usuiped than legitimately derived, and 
the- actus! proprietary claims of government are to 
be explained not on any abstract prindple, but from 
the simple fact that governments being human, and, 
moreover, frequently representing individual interests, 
have^ like individuals, nad and exercised the instinct 
of appropriation. But although the right of holding 
propOTty does not originate with government there 
IS another way in which it comes legitimately within 
the control of government. It can only be perma- 
nently retained and profitably exercised through the 
protection which government affords. Proprietary 
rights then require the sanction of government, and 
if government, as the general representative ot so- 
dety, is asked to protect these rights, it may reason- 
ably make conditions with the holders as to the 
terms on which it shall do so. In making conditions 
for the protection of property, that is to say, in fram- 
ing proprietary laws, government ought certainly to 
be guided by prindples of abstract justice; but from 
what has been already pointed out it is evident that 
not justice alone but expediency must have careful 
consideration in the formation of these laws. The 
question. What ought a government to do? is cer- 
tainly a right one; but the question. What can it do? 
is not the less a necessary one. If a government, from 
a theory of abstract right, tries to set aside the prin- 
dple of appropriation, it will as surely find that 
prindple too strong for it as those governments have 
done which have attempted to overrule it from mere 
iaterested motives. There are two things then which 
it IB dearly not expedient for a government to do. 
It ought not to attempt to trace up existing rights 
until it finds a pure title, because it is impossible for 
it to do so. It ought not to attempt to redistribute 
property on any abstract prindple of justice, because 
that is equally impossible. But because the security 
of property snd the facility of lawfully acquiring it 
are necessary to the peace and highly advantageoua 
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to the proBperity of society, and the oontinaance of 
violence and fraud highly disadvantageous to both, 
it ought to take means to render property secure and 
easily transferable. It has already been noticed that, 
along with the desire of appropriation, there exists 
among men a counterbalancing disposition to respect 
the appropriations of others when these do not inter- 
fere too violently with their own convenience. This 
disposition is evidently a just counterpoise to the 
other, and as it perfectly accords with the whole 
interests of society, it is by strengthening it into a 
principle and rendering it inviolable that a founda- 
tion is laid for the security of property. In estab- 
lishing this principle a government must implicitly 
recognize the principle of appropriation, whether 
founded on priority of possession or any other title. 
It can only go back a very little way in correcting 
previous frauds or violence, and must at some point 
recognize a prescriptive title, to question which would 
cause greater injustice than it would remove. It 
may indeed formally reserve to itself the right of 
future appropriation, but if it has any extent of 
vacant territory it must be prepared to part with it 
on easy terms to actual occupants, or it will find its 
formal title unavailing against the claim of posses- 
sion. Such are the leading principles on which the 
proprietary laws of the most settled and best governed 
states are founded. Where they are disregarded, 
whether from the weakness or the rapacity of the 
government, anarchy and confusion, or oppression and 
insecurity prevail, to the destruction of systematic 
industry and the impoverishment of the community. 
Priority of appropriation is thus tho highest source 
to which the right of property can be traced. This 
would give indeed but a feeble title without effective 
occupation; but when it was disputed, there being no 
higher principle to appeal to, force would necessarily 
decide between the disputants. When occupants 
were few disputes would rarely arise, because the 
society and co-operation of a neighbour would be 
more valued than an empty title; but as soon as the 
increase of numbers gave a proprietary title, whether 
held individually or collectively, an intrinsic value, 
the impracticability of maintaining the theoretical 
principle of equal rights, would, whatever might be 
the fiction of the law, make actual possession, that 
is, priority at the time of settlement, whether derived 
through conquest or succession, the only real basis 
on which property could be settled. That the actual 
disposition of property in this country should have 
given rise to theories adverse to this view of the fun- 
damental law of property demands some notice of the 
grounds on which this disposition of property is ob- 
jected to. Even if the evils complained of are real 
some caution is requisite in dealing with them, for 
nothing is more common than that real evils should 
give rise to the suggestion of false remedies. In 
general the object of all proposed modifications of 
the tenure of pro[>erty is to secure a much freer sub- 
division of it. It is clearly seen that there are some 
things in our proprietary laws not essential to the 
fundamental principle of individual as opposed to 
common proprietary which hinder the division of 
property; but it is also perceived by many that the 
working of the individual principle, taken alone, 
would never result in the extent of subdivision they 
wish to attain, hence they propose to control and 
modify it by some principle defined or undefined 
founded on common right. Of the various advocates 
of common rights, or rather of the claims of those 
who are excluded from holding property, some touch 
the fundamental principles of proprietary right much 
more closely than others; some indeed seem almost to 
respect it altogether; but as all of the class of writers 
to whom we refer, who are received as authorities in 



this country, seem to agree on two points, they cao 
hardly be classified apart The two points of agree- 
ment are, that they regard the subdivision of property 
as superior to any theory of tenure, and that they all 
profess to regard some form of oompenfiation as neces- 
sary to the commutation of existing rights. It is tme 
that where commutation is dictated by one party to 
another compensation must be to a great extent illu- 
sory; but this view shows at all events that these 
writers have no love of spoliation, and that it is their 
misfortune and not their fault if they are compelled 
to regard existing tenures as in any respect invalid. 
To restore to the people an interest in the soil, to 
establish peasant properties, is the great object oi 
the suggestions, whether practical or theoretical, of 
the school of economists we are considering. In this 
project these writers find a charm which seemi at 
once to dissolve all those difficulties in the poeition 
of the industrial clajsses to which they are othenrise 
painfully alive. There are two difficulties, howeier, 
in regard to this resolution of the industrial question 
to which the attention of these economists does not 
seem to have been turned. Admitting that cultiva- 
tion under peasant properties is more productive than 
under larger tenures, and that this tenure t^nds to 
check the growth of population among the proprie- 
tors, which is all that its most thorough advocates 
can ask for it, unless we are to abandon combination 
in labour and return to a more primitive civilization 
in which the agricidturist supplies his own collateral 
wants, the non-agricultural population will bear about 
as lai^ a proportion to the agricultural under the 
new arrangement as under the old. To it the check 
on population will not apply, and all the questions 
connected u-ith the remuneration of labour will remain 
open, aggravated probably by a denser populition 
and a severer strain upon the productive capabilities 
of the soil. But assuming even a return to the ear- 
lier civilization, and that Uie whole paradise pictured 
by our economists should be realized, what is to be 
the guarantee for its permanence ? Either society in 
redistributing property must retain the right of future 
redistribution — and then the stimulus to exertion and 
to abstinence from over-increase of numben will be 
gone; or it must give absolute right of property, and 
then the differences of individual capacity and other 
accidents will rapidly lead to inequality of distribu- 
tion. It is very remarkable that with the economists 
whose views we are considering, particularlv with 
Mr. Mill and his followers, the evils of an arbitrary 
tenure of property seem to disappear as soon as the 
property is sufficiently subdivided. They, in fact, 
insist with great enthusiasm, as if it were a new dis- 
covery, on the superiority of the labour which a man 
bestows for his own behoof over hired labour, and m 
apparent oblivion of their own theories insist that it 
is the 'magic of property* which produces the results 
they so much admire. This is, in fact, the turning 
point of the whole question. It is by no means 
settled whether large or small properties are on the 
whole the most productive. It is perfectly dear 
that in the case of a given amount of labour, combina- 
tion, which can only be exercised to the full extent 
on properties of considerable size, has an immense 
advantage. The advocates of peasant properties seem, 
however, to have made out that through an abnormal 
development of avarice the holders of these proper- 
ties are induced to bestow on them an excessive 
amount of individiial toil and care, which renders 
the comparison of total results doubtful Whether 
in a social point of view this is a state of things whidi 
it is desirable to generalize is perhaps doubtful, but it 
is not a little remarkable to find those who object to an 
absolute alienation of what they hold to be a comnwn 
right insist so strongly on the individual desire of 
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•cdzmnlatioii when prompted bjr tbe hopes inspired 
by ownership over real property as the spring of the 
prosperity to be expected from their own arrange- 
moitB. It is no new doctrine to economists whoee 
oommnnistic sympathies have not led them to look 
another way that the desire of accumulation is the 
mainspring of industry. It is this which reconciles 
economists to any original disposition of property 
which gives security to industry, seeing that what* 
ever the primary distribution of property may be, 
there is in a state <^ liberty a constant gravitation to 
a distribution r^ulated by industry alone; and it is 
a confirmation of this view to find that the principle 
of individual tenure of property cannot be attacked 
on the ground of economy without invoking it in a 
new form.^ But what these economists entirely 
overlook is that the object of all the toil they so 
commend is to defeat their own end and secure 
that very accumulation of territorial wealth which it 
is their design to frustrate. It is a mere inadvert- 
ency of thinking to suppose that the motive to accu- 
mulation can thus be doubled, or made to work in 
two places or at two times for one set of results. 
Men cannot like bees be robbed of their honey and 
set to woric again. The advantage to the indus- 
trial classes of redistributing bloated capitals would 
be quite as great as that of breaking down large 
properties, if either could bedone periodically without 
disturbing the sense of security and breaking the 
spring of industry. But without disturbing the 
tenure ci property, there are various laws regmating 
its transference and succession by the amen£nent of 
which its divisibility might be promoted. With 
regard to the mere simplification of tbe transference 
of property, and of all contracts in regard to its occu- 
pancy, there can be but one opinion among eoononnsts 
as to the great value and importance of every reform 
tending in this direction, ana there is here yet much 
room for reform. The laws of succession involve 
questions of greater difficulty. By merely abolishing 
primogeniture^ and rendering the division of property 
am<Hig descendants or collat^al heirs of equal degree 
obligatory, the principle of accumulation might be 
overmatched and a division minute enough to satisfy 

I Mr. Mill appeiin to think that with laws which did not 
ondol J fovour accumnlation the diitribution of property would 
tie much more equal than it ie. This can hardly be the opinion 
•of an J one who obaervee on the one hand how rapidly property 
is aonunolated by Bucceaeftil indtutxy, and on the other how 
aameroue nnder the freeet development of indoatry are thoee 
whom competition impoveriAhee, nnleit he holds Mr. Mill's 
peculiar doctrine that the right of transmission to heirs is not 
an easential part of the principle of private property. Mr. 
Mill oreriooke. in thns judging, the most important drcom- 
■Cuice of the whole case, the complete change in the motives 
to industry which would inevitably ensue from the withdrawal 
or restriction of the right of succession. We can from past 
experieooe form no conception of an organization of industry 
from which the right of succession was withdrawn; nor is it 
necessary that we ehoold attempt to form any conception of 
it, for so fsr fitnn such a condition being possible under a free 
organization of industry, all the fbroe of the most despotic gov- 
ernment wofuld be insufficioit to maintain it. Mr. Mill, it 
is true, would probably only have desired to modify the right 
of Bocoession; but on this it is only necessary to observe, first, 
that it is impoesible to take away any part of this right with- 
out taking away a corresponding part of the motive to indus- 
tiy, and secondly, that this restriction could only be main- 
tained by the external force of government, and would be a 
TiolaUoQ of that free development of industry on the prin- 
ciple of private property for which Mr^ Mill contends. Mr. 
Mill also attaches undue importance to the original distribu- 
tion of proper^. This is a natural consequence of the view 
which he adopts of the relations of capital to labour, a view 
wfaidi we hold to be entirely erroneous, but which it would 
be bejood the scope of the present article to disoosa See Mill's 
f^ditioal Economy, book IL chapter 1. 



even the advocates of peasant properties secured. 
This IB accordingly what is advocate by Professor 
Fawcett» but only in the case of properties of which 
the owners die intestate. Professor Fawcett vehe- 
mently contends that primogeniture ii unnatural, 
but this is predsely the doubtful point, and as he 
does not seem to think that his assertion will be 
questioned he o£fers no proof of it. If by what is 
natural we are to understand what happens when 
men are not guided by preconceived theories we 
should be disposed to come to the opposite conclusion. 
History, it ia true, offers examples not only of both 
kinds of inheritance, but of almost every other con- 
ceivable kind of it; but the balance of evidence, we 
think, is in favour of primogeniture. If again we 
are to understand by natural what is promotive of 
the greatest advanti^, we are still unable to agree 
with Professor Fawcett We believe that both in 
a social and a political point of view the maintenance 
of a body of considerable landed proprietors is of 
indispensable utility to the state. Without such 
a body tho leisure and means necessary for the main- 
tenance of a class to represent the h^her education 
of the country and many other important social 
organizations would have to be supplied entirely by 
the fluctuating population of the towns. Politically 
the value of primogeniture is still more conspicuous. 
It was to a great extent the non-adoption of this prin- 
ciple that 80 weakened Germany as for several suc- 
cessive ages to make France the leading power of 
Europe. France, since her great revolution, has aban- 
doned the principle of primogeniture and adopted an 
enforced division of property among descendants. To 
the want from tins cause of a governing dass of large 
proprietors, and the abandonment of the control of 
government to the doctrinaires of town populations, 
may probably in great part be attributed her failure 
after so many revolutions to reach a position of secu- 
rity and repose. It seems, moreover, an undue 
stretchuig of the functions of government to make an 
intestacy law run contrary to instead of in confor- 
mity with the general custom of the country; but as 
the tendency to accumulation of real property in this 
country is from various causes excessive, a modifica- 
tion of Professor Fawcett's proposal to the effect of 
reserving a certain proportion of intestate property 
as an appanage for younger children would probably 
be beneficial both in its own operation and in its 
effect on the habits of testators. Entail is merely an 
exaggerated form of primogeniture, and its existence 
is a strong proof of the natural force of that prin- 
ciple. It is not always in the power of a government, 
as has already been shown, to overrule such expres- 
sions of individual interest. But although in regard 
to the direct desire of accumulation the interest of 
the Individual is stronger than any supposed interest 
of the community of an adverse kind, this cannot be 
held to be the case in regard to so artificial a develop- 
ment of the desire to found a family as entaiL In 
this matter the power and the vigilance of the com- 
munity may fairly be held equal to the strongest 
individual tendencies, so that any disposition of the 
law of entail that may be considered advantageous 
to the community may be held to be fairly within 
the competency of government to enforce; but as 
the detailed consideration of this question trenches 
on the limits of our subject we shall not pursue it to 
any practical conclusion. 

Finally, we may lay down the following posi- 
tions: — That on social and political grounds it is not 
desirable that property should be entirely subdivided 
into small holdings for peasant cultivation; that 
without a forced abolition of primogeniture and com- 
pulsory enforcement of divided succession it would 
be impossible to maintain such a division; that a 
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tMitial introdnction of peMmnt caltivfttion along with 
larger properties would oonstitute a merely senti- 
mental innovation which would in no way affect the 
general condition of the indnstrial classes; that even 
the complete establishment of peasant properties 
would not necessarily increase the proportion of the 
agricoltural to the non-agricultoral class, or in any 
way improve the condition of the latter. We condnde 
then that those economists who propose the introduc- 
tion of peasant properties as in any respect a solution 
of the oiffictilties which arise between capitalists and 
labourers are, by their advocacy of an irrelevant 
issue, committing a double evil, in exciting anticipa- 
tions which cannot be realized, and in diverting atten- 
tion from the true problem, the constant tendency 
of population to press on the means of subsistence, 
which no disposition of property can affect; and that 
the security of property is the mainspring of industry, 
and that security is one and indivisible. 

LAND, Tenure of. The existing system of land 
tenure in £ngland originated in feudalism. In the 
early times of feudalism in Europe two original modes 
of holding property were chiefly prevalent among 
the Celtic and Teutonic nations: the allodial tenure 
(from 2o«, lot), a free tenure resulting from the dis- 
tribution of lands by lot, and which gave entire pos- 
seasion, together wiUi the right of hereditary trans- 
mission ; and the feudal (from /eo, wages, and od, 
possession), over which the holder had but a condi- 
tional dominion, subject to the will of a superior. 
During the protracted period of lawlessness, confu- 
sion, and violence resulting from the enfeeblement 
of authority occasioned by the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and gradually terminated by the slow forma- 
tion of the prindpid European states, the feudal 
tenure constantly gained ground on the allodial; first 
because it was essentially a tenure by conquest, and 
secondly, because its peculiar and complicated con- 
stitution, devised in and specially adapted to troublous 
times, gave greater security to the actual holder of 
the soil than a more independent tenure. When the 
northern adventurers, who were constantly seeking 
new settlements, organized themselves imder military 
leaders, the allotment of land among them did not 
take place by lot as imder more democratic constitu- 
tions. The chief who exercised the supreme author- 
ity distributed the conquered territory among his 
inunediate followers, and they again among their 
dependants, on the condition of future as well in 
consideration of past services. The allodial proprie- 
tors, in the meantime exposed to every species of 
insecurity, were glad to compound with some neigh- 
bouring diief for protection in return for service. 
By degrees the feudal chiefs grew into powerful 
sovereigns, and the sovereigns of states already set- 
tled were compelled to adopt the feudal customs as 
the means of maintaining their authority. While the 
smaller allodial holders sought the protection of the 
territorial magnates the sovereigns persuaded or com- 
pelled these magnates to ovm allegiance and fealty to 
them. Thus a sort of hierarchy of territorial posses- 
sion, extending from the sovereign to the serf who culti- 
vated the soil, and united throughout all its grades by 
the mutual bond of protection on the one hand and of 
service on the other, was established over the greater 
part of Europe. From the nature of this bond the 
only service esteemed free and honourable was mili- 
tary service, and labour was degraded to a menial 
occupation. The earlier allodial tenure was not, 
however, altogether extinguished by the prevalence 
of the feudal system. Some remains of it are still 
to bo found in various parts of Europe, as well as 
in Scotland. Some beginnings of feudal law were 
introduced into England during the period of the 
Saxons and Danes, and on the Norman Conquest it 



entirely superseded allodial tenure, and so OTerlaU 
the customs peculiar to the Saxons and Danaa that 
their continued existence became subject to the in- 
terpretations imposed by it. It thus became th« 
Tn^yfm of 'Pwg1i«>i law that the dosuiititm dirtel^im 
of all the land in England was placed mediately or 
inunediately in the crown, and separated £rom the 
dominium utiU or possessory title, which cooferred 
the right to the use and profits d the soil, and whicL 
is designated by the term andn. The details oC Eng- 
lish land tenure are derived chiefly from the primeval 
customs and codes of the German tribeiy togetiier 
with some customs d Danish origin, the cc^tdaria 
of the Merovingian and Carlovingian kings, and the 
feudal customs of Normandy. The Norman Conquest 
was complete, and the rights or usages of conquest 
were enforced to their full extent. Most of the large 
holders of land were dispossessed, and the amaller 
holders reduced to vassalage or serfdom; but it was 
not tUl near the dose of the rdgn of William L that 
this enforcement of the Conquest was effected. The 
ecdesiastical tenures of the Saxon period were net 
abolished by the conquest, and these still remain in 
force. All lands in llngland are thus held to have 
been originally granted by the sovereign, and were 
formerly at least supposed to be held of him medi- 
atdy or inmiediatdy, in consideration of certain ser- 
vices to be rendered by the holder. Tlioee ^Hm> held 
inmiediatdy from the king, the most honourable 
tenure, were called tenants in eapite. This tenure 
was of two kinds, «< de honore^ where the land was 
held from the king as proprietor of a particolar manor; 
and %d de conmd, wnere it was hdd from him in 
right of the crown. Those who held ham the tenants 
de eapite were called memt (nuddle) lords or barons, 
while the lower tenants, as those who made the land 
available for profitable purposes, were called tenants 
jtaraxail. The lands were divided into feuda proper, 
or purdy military, and improper, or those sold, bar- 
tered, or given for any other consideration than mili- 
tary service. Lay tenements were divided into two 
great classfls, freehold or franJc-tenement, and vUlenagt. 
(See Feeehold, Fee, and Yiluknaoe.) Frank- 
tenements were again divided into knight 'Krviee 
and free-$ocage. Knight-service was divided into 
knight-service proper, grand-sergeantry, and oomage. 
(See Grand -8ER0EANTBT and KiaoHT-BKBVicx.) 
Comage was a species of grand-sergeantry in whidi 
the service rendered was to blow a horn to warn the 
king's subjects and rouse them to arms when the 
king's enemies (the Scots) crossed the Border. All 
these military tenures (saving the honorary services 
of grand-sergeantry) were i^Ushed by statote 12 
Chtfles IL ci^. xxiv., by which it was enacted that 
all future tenures granted by the king or his heirs or 
successors should he by free and common socage. 

Free socage — plough-ierriee (see Sooaqe), is distin- 
guished from the various kinds of knight-servioe in 
being determinate, while knight-service was precari- 
ous and uncertain. It is supposed to be a relicof Saxon 
liberty. Free socage is oivided into several lands, 
petit'tergeantry, tenure in hurgagt, and ga t d k i n d. In 
petit-segeantry the tenure consirts, as in grand-ser- 
geantry, in some personal service rendered to the king: 
but in grand-sergeantry the service (Consists in actnal 
p^ormance, in petit-seigeantry in the rendering of 
something of the natore of a rent. The Dukes of Mari- 
borough and Wellington hdd the lands assigned to 
them for military s^^ce by petit-sergeant^, each 
rendering annually a flag or ensign, which was de- 
posited in Windsor Castle. Tenure in burgage is a 
tenure by rent from some lord of houses or lands 
formerly bdonging to an andent borotigh. There 
is a peculiar and andent custom assodated with 
some kinds of this tenure^ supposed to be a relic ol 
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nomadic cusionis. It is called horoygh-EngluhfBB 
it k supposed to be an English in contradistinction 
to being a Norman custom. According to this cus- 
tom if a tenant in burgage die intestate his youngest 
■OQ inherits the whole reality situated within the 
borough. It b supposed to be derived from the car- 
cumstance that, among the pastoral people with whom 
it originated, the eld^ sons reoeiyed their portion in 
cattl^ and migrated during their father's lifetime, 
while the youngest remained with the lather and 
inherited the dc^dle. Tenure by borough-English 
8^ parevails in Stafford and some other boroughs, 
though its abolition has been recommended by the 
real property commissioners. Gavelkind agrees with 
the oUier free socages in being a tenure by rent, but 
differs in being distributed eqiuJly among the sons, or 
falling them, amongst daughters or colLteral heirs, 
instead of descending by primogeniture. (See Gavbl- 
KDTD.) All those tenures agree with the other class 
of feudal tenures in being subject to aidt (see Kkioht- 
bibtice) until abcdish^ by the statute of Charles 
IL, alroMiy referred ta l^ree socage is still subject 
to something in the nature of reluf, which the heir 
pays to the lord on the death of the tenant. It 
amounts to one year's rent> and is paid whether the 
heir be a minor or not^ the lord having no guardian- 
ship over the tenant by socage. 

Villenage is divided into pure and privil^^ 
Pure viUenage is the origin of modem copyhold ten- 
ures (see Cofthold). ^e lord of a manor retained 
the actual occupation of as much land as was neces- 
«uy for the use of his own family, which was called 
the terra dommiealu or demune lands, and distri- 
buted the remainder, except a portion left unctdti- 
rated for the mutual oonvoiience of the lord and his 
retainers, called the lord*9 wasU, among his retainers 
by two d^erent titles, book-land (boc-land) or charter- 
luid and folk-land. (For the origin of these tenures 
in Saxon times see 7oLO-LAin>.) The latter was held 
not by deed, but at the lord's pleasure. The tenants 
who held it were in the position of serfs or villiuns, 
the lord having the power of manumitting them. 
The lord of the manor held a courts called a court- 
baron, in which summary justice was administered, 
and Uie tenants were bound to attend this oourt as 
suitors or jurors. Their tities were attested by a 
copy ol the oonrt-roU, witnessed by the lord's steward, 
hence the modem name. The statute of Charles IL 
abolished tenure in villenage^ but retained copyhold, 
which had become virtually a free tenure in respect 
to the persons of the holders, though subject to ser- 
vices in respect to the land, which were usually com- 
muted into a rent. Copyholds when transmissible 
by inheritance, called copyholds of inheritance, are 
subject to reliefi^ which are determined by custom, 
but most not exceed two years' improved value with- 
out deduction of land-tax. Copyholds are also sub- 
ject to heriots. (See Hebiot.) PrwUeged vUUnage 
is a species of more ancient copyhold, which is held 
aoocsding to custom, not by the mere will of tiie 
lord. It consists originally of land held of the crown 
from the Conquest^ called tenure in ancient demesne, 
of which the tenant cannot be dispossessed at the will 
of the lord, together with some other ancient copy- 
holds possessed of similar privileges. It is divided 
into three classes — tenure in ancient demesne, privi- 
leged or free copyhold, and copyholds Qn ancient 
demesne) ol base tenure. The ecdedastical tenures of 
the Saxons which still remain were tenure hyfranial' 
moiffne, held by religious corporations on condition 
of praying for the soul of the donor, and hicapable 
of being ^d by a lay person; and tenure by divine 
eerviee, which differs nam frankalmoigne in prescrib- 
ing some special religious service, as singing mass, 
giving almsy Ac (See FBAmcAT.MOiOMB.) All pro- 



perty not copyhold is now called freehold estate, 
whether held for life or of inheritance. A tenant 
in fee-nrnple has the absolute, unconditioned, and 
freehold possession of a property to himself and his 
heirs for ever, and can iSspose of his estate at plea- 
sure by will or deed. A tenant by fee-taU has a 
limited inheritance, conditioned by the deed of entaiL 
(See Entail.) Joint-tenantry is the tenantry of two 
or more persons by one tide; common tenantry, the 
ownership of sevei^l tenants by several tities; copar- 
cenary arises commonly among female heirs, who in- 
herit in common, not by primogeniture, but the share 
of each descends to her own heir. On the subject of 
land tenure in Scotland, see Holdino. 

The transfer of property is termed, both in Eng- 
lish and Scotch law, cowteyancing. The modes of 
acquiring property by English law are limited to 
descent and purchase, the latter term including all 
modes of acquiring property, except by descent By 
3 and 4 William FV. cap. cvi, for amending the law 
of inheritance, the word purchaser is declared to mean 
the person who last acquired the land otherwise than 
by descent, partition, escheat, or indosure; and de- 
scent is declared to mean the titie to inherit land by 
reason of consanguinity. Land acquired by purchase 
becomes transmissible by descent The word land 
includes manors, advowsons, messuages, as well as 
chattels and other personal property transnussible 
by inheritance. The act 25 and 26 Vict cap. liiL 
provides for the transfer of land by registration of 
title. The conveyance of property in Scotland is 
secured by a very complete system of records. The 
conveyance of lands in Scotland has been simplified 
by several acts passed in 1847, namely, 10 and 11 
vict. cap. xlviL, An Act to Amend tiie Law and 
Practice in Scotland as to the Service of Heirs; c p. 
xlviii., An Act to facilitate the Transference ol 
Lands and other Heritages in Scotland not held in 
Burgage-tenure; cap. xlix.. An Act to facilitate the 
Transference of Land and other Heritages held in 
Burgage-tenure. (See CoNVETAircE, Deed, Sasin^ 
Seisin, &&) The laws relating to occupation and 
ownership of land in Ireland were amenaed by the 
Irish Land Act of 1870, supplemented by that of 1881. 
See Ireland^ Agriculture. 

LANDAU, a fortress of Bavaria^ in the Pala- 
tinate, 47 miles n.k.e. Strasbuig. It is regularly 
and strongly fortified. It consists of substantial 
houses^ and has straight and tolerably spacious streets, 
with several churches; Latin, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial schools; an arsenal, buracks, and other mili- 
tary estabUshments; an hospital, house of correction; 
manufactures of tobacco and fire-arms, and oil and 
other mills. Landau was made a free imperial city 
by Rudolph of Hapsburg about 1290. It has been 
an object of contest in every great European war 
since the fifteenth century. Pop. 8749. 

LAND-CRABS (Oecarcinida:). These peculiar crabs 
are so called from their semi-terrestrial mode of life; 
their habits leading them to live on land, and away 
from the sea, even for considerable periods of time. 
They are crustaceans, allied in all points of essential 
structure to the familiar crabs. The chief modifica- 
tion observable in the land-crabs, is the presence in 
the interior of the cavity in whidi the gills are con- 
tained of leaf -like or foliaceous appendages, which 
keep the branchiss or gills in a moist state, even 
when removed from the sea, by the retention of moist 
air admitted to the gill-chamber through a special 
aperture. There are various ^nera and species of 
land-crabs generally included m the family Gecar- 
dnidsB, and these different kinds vary much in habits. 
Some forms inhabit moimtainous slopes or woods, 
tiie majority of these crabs being found in situations 
of a moist or damp character. The true land-crabs 
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(GecarcinuM) inhabit woody places. These animals 
occur in A^sia, particularly in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago; in America, and specially in the West Indian 
islands; and in Australia also. The land-crabs re- 
present forms which are almost solely terrestrial in 
habits; their visits to the sea being apparently limited 
to one annual migration, for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs. These crabs are chiefly nocturnal in 
habits, and live in the open woods, concealing them- 
selves under the fallen stems and roots of tre^ 
The periodical migration of these crabs to the sea in 
immense multitudes, proceeding in regular order, is 
described tm a most extraordinary sight. One 
species, G, rutticola, is figured on PL LIV.-LV. 
Other species of land -crabs are, however, more 
peculiar in habits than the Gecarcinidie. The Car- 
ditonuBf represented by the common species (Car- 
diioma camifex), and inhabiting the West Indian 
mangrove swamps and marshes, appears to feed upon 
both vegetable and animal diet. The cocoa-nuts and 
other fruits are destroyed in large quantities by these 
crabs, which burrow in the ground, in some cases 
for a considerable distance. The Cardisoma is said 
to have the disgusting habit of burrowing in the 
burial-grounds, and of feeding upon the de^ bodies 
therein interred; the burrows of these crabs being 
stated to be commonly seen in West Indian ceme- 
teries. The Cardisomse are eaten by the natives, 
who set traps for them; and they are said to fatten 
the crabs for some time after capture, and previously 
to their being eaten. Among other species of land- 
crabs may be enumerated the Sand-crabs (Ocypoda), 
the Beckoning or Calling Crabs {Gelasimi), so named 
from their habit of holdLig up one of the large claws 
when irritated or disturbed; and the ThelphuscBf which 
inhabit fresh water streams, but appear to be equally 
at home when on land. 

LANDEB, Richard, the discoverer of the course 
of the Niger, was bom at Truro, 8th February, 
1804, and learned to be a printer. He accompanied 
Captain Clapperton as his servant on his second ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa, 1825-28. He 
started from the Bight of Benin with his master, after 
whose death at Soccatoo (April 13, 1827) he returned 
to the coast. In the spring of 1830 he set out with 
his brother John on an exploring expedition, under 
the auspices of the English government, and was 
landed at Badagry, near Cape Coast Castle. From 
this place they proceeded to Boossa on the Niger, 
and after ascending the river for about 100 miles, 
traced its course downwards to the sea, and proved 
that it entered the Bight of Benin by several mouths. 
They were the first also to discover that it was fed 
by the Benua An account of this journey was pub- 
lished in 1832. In the beginning of 1834, while on 
a trading expedition in the delta of the Niger, he 
was wotmded by the natives, and though he was able 
to reach Fernando Po, he died soon after. He pub- 
lished Records of Captain Clapperton's last Expe- 
dition in Africa, with R Lander's Journal, 1829; 
Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Course and 
Termination of the Niger, 1832. 

LANDERNE AU, a small seaport town of France, 
department of Finist^re, 13 miles north-east of 
Brest It has a Gothic church of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a communal college, a large convent, and capaci- 
ous marine barracks; and the quays are lined with 
fine houses. It has manufactures of linen, leather, 
Ac., and a considerable trade. Pop. (1881), 9078. 

LANDES. Landes is a generic name in French 
applied to a heathy or sandy plain incapable of 
bearing cereals. Landes are divided into two classes, 
landet maigret and landca grasses, the latter capable 
of some measure of cultivation, the former altogether 
unproductive. They are chiefly distinguished by the 



nature of the subeoiL The term landes is applied 
specifically to the large tracts of sandy or clayey soal 
extending along the ocean on the Biath-west of 
France, from Bordeaux to Bayonne. The maritime 
pine and the black oak grow in the sanda along the 
coast, called duneSf and maize and rye are the only 
grains that can be ctdtivated in these sterQe tracts. 
The landes are dry in summer, and marshy in winter. 
The inhabitants lead a sort of nomadic life. Stilts 
are used in traversing the landes. 

LANDES, a department of France, bounded north 
by the department of Gironde, east by Lot-ct-Graronne 
and Gers, south by Basses-Pyr&i^ and west by the 
Bay of Biscay; it has an area of 3599 square miles. 
Landes contains three arrondissements, twenty-eight 
cantons, and 331 communes. The cultivable land 
amounts to 614 square miles, wood to 900 square 
miles, and hmdes to 1634 square miles. It is the 
second largest department in France, being only ex- 
celled in extent of territory by Gironde. Its mineral 
are of little importance, and the industry is chiefly 
agrictdtural; conmierdal products being few, and 
labourers ill paid. The fertile land consists diiefly of 
the alhivial valleys to the south of the Midooze and 
the Adour. From the Midouze and the Adour to the 
northern limits of the department stretches the dis- 
trict called the landes. The dunes, a sandy tract 
covered with pines, stretches along the coast of the 
department to a depth of about 3 miles. The vine 
is ctdtivated to a considerable extent in the fertile dis- 
trict. The annual product of wine is over 1,000,000 
gallons. Pop. (1881), 301,14a 

LANDGRAVE (German Land^raf), a title as- 
sumed by certain territorial counts of the German 
Empire to distinguish them from the inferior counts. 
There were originally three landgraves, those of 
Thuringia, and of Upper and Lower Alsace, who 
were princes of the empire. The title was assumed 
by Louis I II. of Thuringia about 1 1 30 ; it was assumed 
by the house of Hesse, afterwards divided into the 
limdgraviates of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
about 1263. 

LANDLORD and TENANT. The landlord in 
relation to a tenant is the person from whom land« 
or tenements are taken on lease (see Lsase), or by 
some other contract or agreement. The tenant is 
the person who holds lands or tenements of another 
by any kind of contract or agreement, usually f(«r 
a periodical rent. In England houses may be let 
on a verbal agreement for any period not over three 
years. The conditions which are understood to 
subsist between landlord and tenant when no ex- 
press stipulation is made, are chiefly the right of 
the tenant to the undisturbed enjoyment ^ the 
premises, and of the landlord to the stipulated rent 
Assessed taxes, poor-rates, parliamentaxy or borough 
rates must be paid by the tenant under poialty oi 
distraint. Water and gas companies in towns have 
generally also authority from Parliament to distrain 
for rates. Land tax, property tax, may be deducted 
from rent when they are paid by the tenant. In the 
absence of express agreement a tenant may sublet 
the property, but he is still liable to the lan^onl for 
the rent, unless the landlord relieves him by accepting 
the sub-tenant as a tenant-in-chief. Fixtures at the 
expiration of the lease belong to the lessor, and 
cannot be removed, (See Fixtures.) The burden 
of repairs in the absence of express contract is thrown 
on the tenant. A sewers-rate for ordinary repairs falls 
on the tenant, for extraordinary repairs on the land- 
lord. Without an express agreement the tenant is 
boimd to continue the payment of rent though bis 
premises are destroyed oy fire, and the landlcvd re- 
fuses to rebuild them, but he is not bound to re- 
pair damages caused by tempest^ lightnin|^ or other 
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BAtond casiialty. Notioe to quit U only necessary 
when no oertoin tenn is fixed for a tenant's occupancy. 
All sodi tenancies are held to be from year to year, 
^ritich neither party can detennine without half a 
year^a notice. Ihe half-year's notice to quit must 
be given so as to expire on the same quarter day as 
that on which the tenant took possession. Bent may 
be recovered by action at law, by ejectment, or by 
distress on the premises. In general, all goods found 
on the premises, whether the tenant's own property 
or that of another, may be distrained for rent, but 
the tools of a workman in actual use, the goods of a 
customer reodved in the way of trade, as com at a 
mill, the baggage or equipage of a guest at an inn ; 
also goods of a principal in Uie hancb of a factor for 
•ale, are free from distraint. Loose money, though 
on the premises, and personal property on the person, 
as a watch in a man's pocket, deeds, writings, or any 
kind of unsaleable property, cannot be taken in dis- 
traint. Perishable goods, which cannot be returned 
in the same condition in which they were taken, can- 
not be distrained. By S4 and 35 Victoria, cap. budx. 
(1871) a lodger whose goods have been distrained 
may recover them by furnishing to the supericTr land- 
lord a declaration with inventory that the goods are 
his property, and that his immediate landlord has no 
interest in tham, and by intimating ^at rent, if 
any, is doe by him to his immediate landlord, and 
paying the same, or as much of it as may be necessary 
to satisfy his daim, to the superior landlord. If a 
landlord distrains articles of a disproportionately 
higher value than his claim he renders himself liable 
to serious damages. The distress must be made in 
the day-time, and after the due date of the rent dis- 
trained for. If a tender of arrears are made before 
the goods are impounded, the expense of the distraint 
must be paid by the landlord. The act 11 Geo. ii 
cap. xix. provides penalties for fraudulently conveying 
away goods to avoid distress, but it is applicable only 
to the tenant's own goods, not to those of a lodger, nor 
does it afTect a creditor of the tenant who may have 
removed some of the latter's goods with his consent, 
being apprehensive of a distraint. Goods may be 
impounded or placed in security on the premises; if 
removed notice must be given of the place to which 
they are removed. The action for recovering goods 
oo distraint is called a replevy. The current year's 
rent must be paid by a creditor before he can re- 
move a tenant's goods in execution. By S3 and 34 
Victoria, cap. zxxv., rent is held, after 1st August, 
1S70, to accrue from day to day, and to be appor- 
tionable accordingly. In Scothmd a verbal contract 
holds good only for a year. The landlord is responsible 
for maintaining a house in a fit state of repair, and 
if he neglects to do so the tenant may withhold the 
rent or deduct the expense of repairs. The tenant 
Is not bound to pay rent if the premises are destroyed 
by fire. The tenant who takes a house is held botmd 
to furnish it, and the landlord has a hypothec over 
the furniture for rent occurring before the term of 
payment has arrived, and may prevent its removal, 
txit he has no lien over the goods of a sub-tenant who 
has paid his rent to his immediate landlord. Notice 
to quit must be given forty days before the term of 
removal, unless a different custom is established. 

LANDON, Letitia Elizabeth {Mrt, Oeorge 
MacLtan\ better known to the lovers of poetry by 
her initial signature of L. £. L., was bom at Old 
Brampton, London, in 1802, and brought up until the 
age of thirteen at Trevor Park, Herefordshire. After 
her return to London she began to contribute to the 
Literary Gazette, in which some of her poems ap- 
peared in 1820. They attracted much attention, and 
brought her pen into much request in periodicals, 
and |iartioolarly annuals, to some of which she fur- 



nished all the poetry. This excessive employment 
prevented her from giving her works a very perfect 
finish, and hence the most celebrated of Uiem not 
only often betray careless versification, but harp too 
much on the same string, and indulge in the same 
veins of imagery. In June, 1838, she was married 
to Mr. George MacLean, and sailed with him to Cape 
Coast Castle in Western Africa, where he was gover- 
nor. She died there on 15th October, 1839, soon 
after her arrival, from an accidental over-dose of 
prussic acid, which she had been in the habit of 
using medicinally. Of her works we may cite the 
Tale of AdeLiide and other Poems, 1821; The Im- 
provisatrice and other Poems, 1824; The Golden 
Violet, &c., 1827; The Venetian Bracelet, &c., 1829; 
The Vow of the Peacock, &c, 1835; Ethel Churchill, 
a novel, 1832; Bomance and Beality, a novel, 183 4; 
Franoesca Carrara, 1834. A collected edition of her 
poems in four vols, was published in 1839. Her 
poetry, which had a great popularity, was chiefly 
characterized by a somewhat wild and intensely 
melancholy sentimentality, which gave rise to various 
sinister rumours as to her death; but it is said she 
was happy in her circumstances, and of a lively and 
cheerful disposition in private life. 

LANDOB, Walteb Savaob, an English poet and 
prose writer, was bom at Ipeley Court, Warwick- 
shire, January 30, 1775. He was the son of Walter 
Landor, a gentleman of property in Warwickshire. 
In youth as in manhood Landor was wild and un- 
governable. He was expeUed from Bugby School 
and from Trinity CoUege, Oxford, though he was 
afterwards one of the greatest masters of Latin com- 
position in modem times. The army and the law 
were proposed as professions for him, but Landor 
preferred freedom and literature on a small allow- 
ance granted him by his father. In 1795 he pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, and in 1798 his poem 
of Gebir, which in 1803 appeared in a Latin version 
by himself. It had little success. On the death of his 
father he succeeded to the family property; but after 
spending lai^ sums on improvements and on the 
building of a house, he became disgusted with the life 
of an English landlord, and in 1 806, with characteristic 
impetuosity, he sold off all his property, and deter- 
mined henceforth to live abroad. In 1808, when the 
Spaniards rose against France, he went to Spain to 
give his support to the cause of freedom. Having 
contributed a sum of money to the cause he received 
a colonel's commission, and was publicly thanked by 
the supreme junta for his services. On the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand and the subversion of the new con- 
stitution Landor threw up his conmiission, and left 
the country. In 1811 he married. Soon after his 
marriage he went to live at Tours, and in 1815 to 
Italy, where he spent many years, chiefly at Flor- 
ence, near which city he bought a villa. Here most 
of his works were written. Landor seems to have 
married rather hastily. Between him and his wife 
there were incompatibilities of temper, and a quarrel 
finally led him to return to England, leaving his wife 
and family at Florence in possession of his villa and 
most of his fortune. In 1835 he took up his resid- 
ence in Bath. In 1857 the publication (in Dry 
Sticks Fagoted by Walter Savage Landor) of some 
ugly slanders against a lady of Bath led to a prose- 
cution for libel, and Landor was brought in for £1000 
damages. He left England, and once more found a 
resting-place in Florence, where he died 17th Sep- 
tember, 1864. It is difficult to form a just idea of 
the character of Walter Savage Landor. His savage 
denunciation of men and measures, and the many 
violent quarrels in nhich he was involved, offer a 
strange contrast to his well-known kindness of heart, 
and the real nobility and generosity of his natureu 
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In traih the extravagant and paradoxical sentimenti 
be uttered were frequently but the outcome of tran- 
sient emotions by which, for the time being, he was 
carried away. His words had ever a tendency to 
outrun his thoughts. He seems also to have had 
within him an irresiBtible impulse urging him to run 
counter to commonly received opinions — in fact, as has 
been said, he was rather an ancient and a pagan than 
a modem and a Christian. His prose is much supe- 
rior to his poetry. His Imaginary Conversations of 
Greeks and Bomans (five vols. London, 1824-29, re- 
published with additions in 1846), are the work by 
which his fame is chiefly secured, and will ever live 
as a model of a pure, vigorous, finished English styla 
It displays rich scholarship, ripe wit, brilliant ima- 
gination, and profound reflection; but, like his, other 
works, is very unequal, and often sinks so far beneath 
its highest level, that Lord Jeffrey declared that it 
was one of the most remarkable instances he had 
seen of the strength and weakness of the human in- 
tellect, and that all its excellencies were rendered 
abortive by an utter want of temper, of self know- 
ledge and decorum. His coUected works in two vols., 
containing the Conversations, the Pentameron, Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, Hellenics, Gebir, Tragedies and 
Scenes, &a, were published in 1846. In 1851 was 
published Popery, British and Foreign; and in 1863 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree. A biography of Landor 
by John Foster was published in 1869. 

LANDRAIL, or Corn-cbake. See Cobn-crake. 

L ANDEECIES, or Lakdreot, a fortress of France, 
on the Sambre (navigable from this place), in the 
department Du Nord; 3692 inhabitants. Its situa- 
tion renders Landrecy important in any war between 
Germany and France. Francis L captured it in 
1543, and it was again besieged by Charles V. in the 
same year. In 1655 it was taken by Turenne, and 
was ceded to France by the peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659. In 1712 Prince Eugene besieged it, but Mar- 
shal Villars delivered it. In 1794 Landrecy was 
taken by the Prince of Orange, but recovered the 
same year. In 1815 the Prussians captured it after 
a short bombardment. The Prussians captured it 
also in 187L 

LANDSBEBG, a town, Prussia, in the province 
of Brandenburg, and 37 miles north-east of Frank- 
furt, capital of a circle, on the Wartha, here crossed 
by a handsome bridge. It is walled, well built, has 
a court of law and several public offices, churches, a 
gymnasium, a poorhouse, lunatic and orphan asylums, 
manufactures of engines and boilers, carriages, wool- 
lens, tobacco, spirits, and some shipping trsMie. Pop. 
(1880), 26,612. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING is the art of Uying 
out ground ornamentally for garden ctdture. Horti- 
culture has two objects, the utilitarian one of rearing 
pot-herbs and esculent plants, which require more 
personal attention and superintendence than is be- 
stowed on agriculture on a large scale; and the sesthe- 
tical one of rearing plants for the sake of their beauty 
of form and colour, tiieir odours, and other attractions. 
Landscape gardening includes the general design of 
such ornamental culture, and embraces both the 
selection and laying out of the ground, and the 
subordination of the details of culture to a general 
plan. It is thus an art of considerable scope, afford- 
ing great room for the development, under general 
principles, of taste, judgment, and genius for artistic 
combinations. 

Although the art of landscape gardening is by no 
means one of the earliest fruits of civilization, its 
history can be traced to a remote antiquity. Egypt, 
the cradle of civilization, so far perfected her till- 
age that the banks of the Nile were adorned by a 
succession of luxuriant plantations from the cataract 



of Syene to the shoiea o£ the Delta; but thia was 
not accomplished before Thebes, Memphis, and 
Heliopolis had risen in their magnifioenoey aaid the 
wholeoonntry been covered withstupendooa pyramids, 
obelisks, and temples, still regarded as the wooden 
of the world. The hills and plains of Palestina wera 
celebrated for beautiful gardens, bat it was not antO 
the walls and temple of Jerusalem announoed the 
power and intelligence of the Israelitea, and the pro- 
phets had rebuked their Inxuiy and extravagance. 
The Queen of the East ' had heard of the fame of 
Solomon;* his fleets had brought him the gold of 
Ophir, and the treasures of Asia and Africa; tlM kinga 
of Tyre and Arabia were his tributariea, and princes 
his merchants, when he ' made orchards,* ' dJighted 
to dwell in gardens,' and planted the * vineyard of 
Baalhaman.' The AsByrians had peopled the borders 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, from uie Penian Gulf 
to the mountainous regions of Ararat, and their 
monarchs had founded Nineveh and Balnrlan, before 
we hear of the gardens of Semiramia The Pernan 
Empire had extended from the Indus to the Archi- 
pelago, when the paradise of Sardis excited the 
astonishment of a Spartan general, and Gyros mus- 
tered the Grecian auxiliaries in the spacious garden 
of CelsensB. The Greeks had repnlsed the invasioas 
of Darius and Xerxes, and Athens had reached the 
height of her glory, when Cimon established the Gar- 
den of Academus and presented it to his fellow-citizens 
as apublic garden. Numerous others were soon planted , 
and deoonOed with temples, porticoes, altars, statues, 
and triumphal monuments, but this was daring the 
polished age of Pericles, when Socrates and Plato 
taught phUosophy in the sacred groves; when the 
theatre was thronged to listen to the poetiy of Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes; when the genius of Phidias 
was displayed in rearing the Parthenon and acolptur- 
ing the statues of the gods; when eloquenoe and 
painting had reached perfection, and htstovy was 
illustrated by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
Bome had subjugated the world and emulated Athens 
in literature, science, and the arts, when the superb 
villas of Sallust, Crassus, Pompey, Cesar, Mserenas, 
and Agrippina were erected, and the palaces of the 
emperors were environed by magnificent gardens. 

The history of modem nations presents similar re- 
sults. Horticulture long lingered in the rear of other 
pursuits. Most of the common fruits, flowers, and 
oleraceous vegetables which had been collected by 
the Greeks and Bomans from Egypt, Asia, and other 
distant climes, were successivdy extended over 
Western Europe; but so gradual waa their progress 
after the dark ages that till the reign of Henry VIIL 
scarcely any kitchen vegetables were coltivated In 
England, and the small quantity consumed was Im- 
pelled from Holland. Fuller observes that ' gardening 
was first brought into England for profit aboat the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. Peaches, 
nectarines, i4)ricots, plums, pears, cherries, straw- 
berries, melons, and grapes, were luxuries but little 
enjoyed before the time of Charles IL, who intro- 
duced French gardening at Hampton Court, Carlton, 
and Marlborough, and built the first hot and ice 
houses. At this period Eveljm translated the Com- 
plete Gardener,' and a treatise on orange trees by 
Quintinyne; and having devoted the remainder oif 
his life to the ctdtivation of his rural seat at Sayes 
Court, near Deptford, and the publicaticm of his Sylva, 
Terra, Pomona, and Acetaria, he ' first taught gar- 
dening to speak proper Englii^* 

In the Netherlands, France, Germany, and Italy a 
formal and very imperfect system of gudening was 
practised with considerable success, but was generally 
in a languishing condition throughout the worid untU 
the commencement of the eighteenth oentoiy, when 
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ife attracted cunsidenble attention in Great Britain; 
bat the establishment of the present style of horti- 
coltare is of very recent date. Principles of taste 
Ibonded on a juster appreciation of nature as developed 
in the writings of Milton, Bacon, Addison, Pope, 
Keot, and Shenst(me, were first implied by Bridge- 
man, Wright, Brown, and Eames. The improved 
art aofui became popular, and gradually extended over 
Eorc^ie. 

I>iiring^ the age of Cicero a formal kind of garden- 
ing prevailed characterized by clipped hedges and 
kog avenues of trees. Pliny Uie Younger has given 
an acooont of his villa at I^urentum, and from the 
description it was rather distinguished for its numer- 
ous sapCTb edifices, extensive prospects, and the 
systonatical arrangement of the pleasure grounds, 
than for the improvements and decorations of the 
sonroanding scenery, in accordance with those prin- 
ct]de8 whidi are d^ved from a dose observance of 
the {^easing effects of nature. The rural residences 
of the Bomans appear to have been mere places of 
temporary retreat, and were planted with odoriferous 
flowers and shrubs^ and ornamented rather ^by the 
ardiitect than the landscape gardener. From the 
estaUishment of the p^pal government to the com- 
mencement of the tfurteenth century the monks 
were the only persons who attended to ornamental 
gardening. After that period the style prevalent 
throughout Europe consisted in tall hedges, square 
parterres fantastically planted, straight walks, and 
rows of trees uniformly placed and pruned. In fact 
hot little improvement was made nom the time of 
the emperon Vespasian and Titus until the reign of 
Gecose IIL of Britain. It is true Hampton Court 
had been laid out by Cardinal Wolsey; Le Notre 
had planted Greenwich and St. James's Park duri^ 
the reign of Charies IL, and in that of Geoige if. 
Queen Caroline had enlarged Kensington Gardens 
aiid formed the Serpentine river, but £ord Bathuist 
was the first who deviated from straight lines as 
applied to ornamental pieces of water by following 
the natural courses of a valley. Still what has been 
onphatically called the Dutch $ytUm universally pre- 
vailed, and the shearing of yew, box, and holly into 
formal figures of various kinds, and the shaving of 
river banks into regular slopes, went on until their 
absurdity became contemptible, and a better and 
moro natural taste was induced. Verdant sculptures^ 
regular precision in the distribution of compartments, 
and rectangular boundary walls, yielded to more 
chaste dfadgns. Bridgeman succeeded to London and 
Wise, and became a distinguished artist, rejecting 
many of the absurd notions of his predecessors; other 
xonovatOTs departed from the rigid rules of symmetry, 
but it was reserved for Kent to realize the beautiful 
descriptions of the poets, and carry the ideas of Milton, 
Pope, Addison, and Mason, more extensively into 
executum. According to Lord Walpole he was painter 
enough to taste the charms of landscape, sufficiently 
bold and opinionative to dare and to dictate, and 
bom with a g^us to strike out agreat system from 
the twiUght of imperfect essays. He leiq>ed the fence 
and saw that all nature was a garden. The great 
principles <m which he worked were perspective, Hght, 
and shade. Groups of trees broke a too extensive 
lawn; evergreens and wood were opposed to the 
open ground, and by selecting favourite objects 
and veiling deformities he realized the compositions 
of the great landscape painters. Where objects 
were wanting to animate his horizon his taste as an 
architect could immediately produce them. His build- 
ings, his temples, his seats, were more the work of his 
pencil than of science and practical skill. He bade 
adieu to idl the stiff modes of canals, circular basins, 
and cascades tumbUng over marble steps. Dealing 



in none but the true colours of nature, and seizing 
upon its most interesting features, a new creation 
was gradually presented. The living landscape was 
chastened or polished, not transformed. The elegant 
works of Bepton, the unrivalled essays of "FHoe 
on the picturesque, and the valuable publications of 
Gilpin, Madock, Sang, and Loudon, with those of 
many other writers on landsci^ and ornamental 
gardening, have had an extensive influence in promot- 
ing correct ideas of natural scenerv. The taitfte of 
the present day, of which the works of Sir Joseph 
Paxton may be taken as an excellent example, is 
founded on a skilful use of natural advantages, and 
is opposed to much artificial and especially ^tastio 
ornamentation. 

The improved style of horticulture everywhere 
apparent hi Great Britain attracted the attention of 
tne other nations of Europe, and British gardening 
became the designation for all that was beautiful in 
that pleasing art-— the synonym of perfection in rural 
culture. At the period when this new system of lay- 
ing out grounds was gaining converts and began to 
be practically adopted. Viscount Girardin, a French 
mihtary officer of high rank, travelled through Eng- 
land, and on his return he not only improved his seat 
at Ermenonville in conformity to that style, but 
published a work of great celebrity on the Composi- 
tion des Paysages sur le Terrain, ou des Moyens aem- 
bellir la Nature pr^ des Habitations. The French 
style of laying out gardens had been settled by Le 
Notre during Uie rei^n of Louis XIV., and continued 
in repute for upwards of a century, for it appears to 
have been in vogue as late as 1770. The court and 
nation wished to be dazzled by novelty and singularity, 
and his long, clipped alleys, triumphal arches, richly 
decorated parterres, his fountains and cascades, wiw 
their grotesque and strange ornaments, his groves 
full of architecture and gilt treUises, and his profu- 
sion of statues, enchant^ every dass of obs^ers. 
His principal works were the gurdens of Versailles, 
Meudon, St. Cloud, Sceaux, Chantilly, and the ter- 
race of St. Grermain. Gray the poet was struck with 
their splendour when filled with company, and when 
the water- works were in full action; but Lord Kaimes 
says they would tempt one to believe that nature was 
below the notice of a great monarch. Le Notre was 
succeeded by Dufresny, who^ differing considerably 
in taste from that great artist, determined on invent- 
iug a more picturesque style; but his efforts were 
rarely carried into fuU execution. After the peace 
of 1762 the English system began to pass into France, 
and portions of andent gardens were destroyed to 
make way for young plantations d TilTi^^aue. Laugier 
was the first author who espoused the English style, 
and the next in order was Prev6t. It was at this ome 
that Viscount Girardin commenced his improvements 
at Ermenonville, and the change of the horticultural 
taste in France may be referred to the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The English style is that 
which may now be said to be the one universally 
followed. In recent times landscape gardening has 
had an excellent field for the display of its powers 
in the laying out of the numerous public parks that 
have been provided for many of our towns. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. See Paintdio. 

LANDSEER, Sib Edwin, painter, grandson of a 
London jeweller, and son of John Landseer, a cele- 
brated engraver, was bom in London in 1802. As 
soon as he was able to hold a pencil he was set to 
draw animals from life. Hampstead Heath was the 
scene of some of his early studies, and on one of his 
early productions now at Kensington his father has 
inscribed that it was drawn at the age of five. In 
his eighth year he produced the Head of an Ass, 
which it is said would have been creditable to a 
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grown-up artist His early etchings have become 
rare. Some of his early studies appeared in the 
Sporting Magazine. Following the advice of Haydon 
he studied the Elgin Marbles, the * Wild Beasts ' in 
the Tower and Exeter Exchange, and dissected every 
animal whose carcass was obtainable. In the Aca- 
demy's exhibition for 1815 the Portrait of a Mule, 
and the Heads of a Pointer Bitch and Puppy, were 
exhibited by Landseer, who had already distinguished 
himself as an etcher. In 1817 and 1818 he exhibited 
Brutus, a portrait of a dog; in 1818 he contributed 
several studies of animals to the Academy and the 
British Institution. In the latter year a picture ex- 
hibited at the exhibition of the Oil and Water Colour 
Society in Spring Gardens, Fighting Dogs getting 
Wind, secured great applause. In 1820 he painted 
Lis Dogs of St Gothard. In 1821 he exhibited 
Katcatchers, a Prowling Lion, and other works of 
great spirit In 1822 he received the premium of 
£150 from the British Institution for The Larder 
Invaded. The Cat's Paw appeared at the Academy 
in 1824. It was sold for £100. Chevy Chase was 
at the Academy in 1825. In 1826 he was elected 
A.K.A., and in 1830 he became E.A. In 1827 he 
exhibited The Return from Deer-stalking; A Fire- 
side Party, 1829; High Life, and Low Life, 1831; 
Spaniels of King Charles' Breed, A Jack in Office, 
1833; Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, 1834; The 
Drover's Departure, 1835; The Ketum from Hawk- 
ing, and the Shepherd's Chief Mourner, in 1837; A 
Distinguished Member of the Humane Society, and 
There's Life in the Old Dog Yet, appeared in 1838; 
in 1840, Laying Down the Law; in 1844, Coming 
Events Cast their Shadows Before, and in 1846, The 
Stag at Bay; in 1849, The Forester's Family; in 
1850, A Dialogue at Waterloo; in 1851, A Scene 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream; in 1853, Night 
and Morning, and The Children of the Mist. His 
later works inchide. Saved, Deer-stalking, A Flood 
in the Highlands, Wild Cattle at Chillingham, his 
celebrated work of sculpture the Lions in TrafaJgar 
Square, and others. Landseer's pencil was imusually 
productive, and besides many greater works not here 
named he produced innumerable portraits of horses, 
dogs, and other animals. In 1850 he was knighted; 
in 1855 he received the gold medal of the Paris ex- 
hibition. He declined the presidency of the Royal 
Academy offered him on the death of Sir Charles East- 
lake (1865). During his latter years he was a prey 
at intervals to nervous disease, and some of his last 
productions are not equal to those of an earlier period 
in his career. During his life the copyright of some 
of his works reached prices as high as £6000, which 
would now probably be exceeded. He died on Ist 
October, 1873. As is evident from his subjects enu- 
merated his strength lay in the painting of animal 
life, and he excelled more in design than in colouring. 
In breadth and variety of treatment, and in humour 
and pathos, he excelled all competitors; but it is said 
he gave his animals expressions derived from human 
sentiments beyond the possibility of animal expression. 

LAND'S END, a headland m Cornwall of about 
60 feet in heij^ht, consisting of granite cliffs, and 
fonning the western extremity of England. There is 
a lighthouse on the rocks, called Longships, abotit 
a mile to the west. 

LANDSHUT, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Nieder-Bayern, on the right bank of the Isar, here 
crossed by two bridges, 38 miles north-east of Munich. 
It is partly surrounded by old ramparts and ditches, 
and though an ancient place, having been fortified 
in 1204, and mostly briilt of brick, has two good 
squares, and two regular and spacious streets, opened 
into by others of an inferior appearance. The prin- 
cipal buildings and establishments are the palace. 



castle, townhouse, churches, one of them St MaxtinX 
a noble Gothic structure with a steeple 450 feet high; 
two monasteries, and a convent; a lyceom, g3rmna- 
sium, and other schools; and an hospltaL It has 
manufactures of leather, starch, tobacco, paper, cards, 
oopperware, and surgical instruments ; several milK 
and numerous dirtilleries and breweries. Laadahot 
was early a place of importance, became a ducal re- 
sidence, and had a imiversity, transferred in ISOO 
from Ingolstadt, but removed to Munich in 1S26. 
Pop. (1880), 17,225. 

LANDSHUT, a town of Prussia in Silesia, at the 
foot of the Riesengebirge, on the Bober. Is impor- 
tant for its linen trade. Landshut was walled io 
1296. Laudon defeated the Prussians here, 23d 
June, 1760. Pop. (1880), 6697. 

LANDSKRONA, a seaport town of Sweden, Ua 
Malmo, on a tongue of land projecting into the 
Sound, 18 miles n.n.e. of Copenhagen. It has forti- 
fications of considerable strength, is well built, and 
contains a handsome church and courthouse. lu 
harbour, naturally one of the best on the coast, is 
secure and capacious, but much silted up. The chief 
exports are com, fish, pitch, tar, timber, and alum. 
The industrial establijdiments, besides buHding yards, 
are soap-works, dye-works, tanneries, and a sugar 
factory. Charles XI. defeated Christian V. of Den- 
mark here, 14th July, 1677. Pop. (1880), 9763. 

LANDSLIP, the slipping or sliding of land, through 
the failure of supporting strata, from its original posi- 
tion. Landslips are due to a variety of caodea. 
Water, particularly in its changing forms throiu^h 
frost and thaw, is the chief agent in their productiun. 
The wearing away of supports by water, the crackle/ 
of underlying materials by sunmier droughts, an*l 
the rending of existing crevices by the thawing of 
water frozen in them, are some of the conmiones: 
modes by which they are brought about Sometimes 
a mass of land resting on an inclined bed slides for a 
considerable distance before it is arrested by a level 
surface; thus, in 1772, the Solway Moss, loosened by 
excessive rains, rolled over 400 acres of cultivated 
land, reaching in some parts to the roofo of the 
houses. The fall of the Rossberg in Switzerland, 
and the slip at Charmouth, near Lyme Regis, are 
other familiar instances. 

LAND-SURVEYING. See Subvbtiko and Gio 

DEST. 

LAND-TAX, a tax on land and houses imposed 
in the reign of WiUiam III. as a substitute for escu- 
age, talliagc, fifteenths, and other contributions. The 
tax was imposed on the basis of a valuation by coun- 
ties made in connection with former subsidies, and 
which was very imequal It was found that a tax of 
a shilling per pound on this valuation would yield a 
return of £500,000. On this basis the land-tax i^as 
imposed annually from 1693 to 1798, sometimes at 
the rate of 4«., sometimes of 3«., sometimes 2«., sad 
more rarely (twice only) !«., the rate for more tbaa 
half the time being it. In 1798, by 38 George HI. 
cap. Ix., the tax, which by the annual act for that 
year was at the rate of At., was continued at the 
same rate as an annual charge on the land for ever, 
power being given first to the proprietors of the land 
to redeem it, and secondly, if not redeemed after a 
fixed period, to any other person to purchase it from 
the crown and levy it as a permanent charge or rent 
on the property. The terms of purchase or redemp- 
tion were that the purchase-money should be re^'u- 
lated by the price of the funds, so as to produce &o 
interest one-eleventh part more than the ximount of 
land-tax purchased or redeemed. The purchaM?- 
money was to be applied to the redemption of tiie 
natiomd debt. The tax falls on the beneficial pn*- 
prietor of the land in proportion to the amoout J 
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his interest in it If in arrear it may be levied from 
the tenant, who can dednct it from rent Various 
changes have been made by snccessive acts in the 
conditions of redemption of the tax. 46 George III. 
rap. cxxxiii, provides for the exemption, at the will 
of the commiasJoDers, of small livings and charitable 
institiitionB. 1 and 2 William IV. cap. xxi, pro- 

V ides for the relief, on application to the commissioners, 
of the land of Boman Catholics from doable land-tax, 
to which it was subjected in the reign of William III. 
By 1 and 2 Victoria, cap. Iviii (1838), the powers of the 
commissioners appointed for the redemption of the 
land-tax were vested in the commissioners of the 
treasury. By 16 and 17 Victoria, cap. Ixxiv. (1853), the 
terms of r^emption were moidiBed, the purchase- 
money being now an amount of stock in 3 per cent 
consols OT r^uced consols equal to £7, 10*. per cent 
less than the amount of consols which would yield a 
dividend equal to the tax redeemed. By 16 and 17 
Victoria, cap. cxvii, the redemption or purchase of 
the tax is confined to persons having an interest in 
the estate or property on which the tax is charged. 
The proportion of the permanent land-tax assigned 
to Scotland was i:47,954, which, like the English tax, 

VI subject to the redemption. It is assessed in burghs 
by stentmasters, and in counties by the commissioners 
of supply. 

LANDWEHR, a German term nearly equivalent 
to that of militia^ means that part of the military 
force of a state which is not kept constantly under 
arms, bnt during peace follows ordinary trades, and 
is only summoned into active service on the breskking 
out of war or some internal emergency. The Tj'rol- 
ese peasants, who on dififerent occ^ions took up arms 
in defence of their emperor, appear to have b^n the 
first to whom the name of landwehr was applied. In 
1805 Austria organized a similar landwehr for her 
other German provinces, and was greatly indebted 
tt> it for the services performed in the wars with 
Xapoleon. This force in Austria is now under the 
control of the Minister of National Defence. A 
Kuasian landwehr was employed in 1812; a very 
complete and systematic development of this force 
was exhibited by Prussia in 1813-15. Such a force 
now exists over the whole German Empire. See 
CosscRiPPiON and Germany— Xrmy and Navy. 

LANFRA^C, Archbishop of Canterbury, a pre- 
late distinguished by his learning and abilities as well 
as by his opposition to Home, was bom in 1005 at 
Pavia, and after having been for some time a pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at Avranches assumed the 
cowl, and was elected prior of the abbey of Bee in 
1046. In 1059 he entered into a dispute with Beren- 
garius of Tours, at Bome, respecting the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and maintained the controversy 
against him not only personally before the general 
council held in that dty, but subsequently in his 
writings. Three years after, he exchanged his priory 
for the abbey of St Stephen, at Caen, in Normandy; 
and when William, the sovereign of that duchy, ac- 
quired the English throne by conquest, the interest 
of that prince procured his election, in 1070, to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. Lanfranc was an able 
politician as well as a munificent prelate. Through 
him the papal authority in England was made sub- 
ordinate to the royal supremacy; thus, all bishops, 
as well as peers, were to pay homage to the king, 
and the clex^y were to acknowledge no one as pope 
unless recognized by the king, and no ecclesiastic 
was to leave the kingdom without royal permission. 
He enjoyed the confidence of William, and promoted 
the peaceable succession of William Rufus, under 
ivbom he exercised the chief authority till his death. 
He died in 1089. His writings were printed in one 
Tolume folio^ 1647. 



LANGELAND, an island of Denmark, in the 
south part of the Great Belt, between the islands of 
Laaland and FUnen, about 30 miles in length, and 
from 3 to 5 in breadth; area, 103 square miles; pop. 
about 20,000. This island is fertile in every part 
It is now only a county, but one of the best in the 
kingdom, and under the same governor as FUnen. 
Rudkj oping is the chief town. 

LANGENDIJK, Pietbb, said to be the only truly 
Dutch comic poet, was bom in 1683, and spent the 
greater part of his life as a damask weaver. He 
cultivated the talents which nature had bestowed 
upon him with such success that even in his sixteenth 
year he produced a piece which long continued to 
keep its place on the stage It is entitled Don 
Quichot op de bruiloft van Camacho (Don Quixote 
at the marriage of Camacho). Others of his plays 
display much comic power, but none of his com- 
positions have greater merit than his Herders-Visa- 
cbers-en Veldzangen (Shepherds', Fishers', and 
Country Songs). He was in his sixty-sixth year when 
he was named historian to the town of Haarlem, and 
till his death in 1756 was always in straitened cir- 
cumstances. His collected works were published at 
Amsterdam in four 4to voIb. 

LANGENSALZA, a town of Pmssia, in the pro- 
vince of Saxony, 18 miles north-west of Erfurt, capital 
of a circle, on the Salza. It is walled, has six gates^ 
a castle, three churches, four hospitals, a Latin school, 
bridewell, poorhouse, and orphan asylum; several 
courts and public offices, and manufactures of linen 
goods, serge, hosiery, starch, saltpetre, and gunpowder, 
and several dye-works and distilleries. Three battles 
have been fought in the vicinity; in 1761, 1813, and 
1866. Pop. 10,538. 

LANGHOLM, a market town of Scotland, Dum- 
friesshire, situated on the Esk, 30 miles east by north 
of Dumfries. It is well built; has a town-hall, jail, 
churches, and a school. There are several factories 
engaged in the tweed trade, on which the town 
principally depends. In the market-place is a monu- 
ment/to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and on Langholm 
Hill is one to his brother, Sir John. Pop. in 1881 
of Old and New Langholm, 4612. 

LANGLANDE, or Lonoland, William (some- 
times, but erroneously, called Robert), traditionally 
reported to have been a secular priest, educated at 
Oxford in the fourteenth century, the author of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, or, as the fuller title ex- 
presses it, The Vision of William concerning Piers 
Plowman. From internal evidence it is gathered that 
the poem, in its earliest form, was composed about 
136£ Its rhythmical stmcture depends upon allitera- 
tion, which forms a substitute for rhyme. The normal 
structure of the verse consists in the following points, 
although it is rather the exception than the rule to 
find them all combined in single lines. The full line 
consists of four accented syllables, with an irregular 
number of unaccented ones. It is divided into two 
hemistichs; the two accented syllables in the first 
hemistich, and the last accented syllable in the 
second, are preceded by unaccented syllables, while 
the first accented syllable in the second hemistich 
may or may not be so preceded. The two accented 
syllables in the first hemistich, and the first in the 
second, are alliterated. We give an example am* 
taining both regular and irregular lines: — 

* Some putten hem to the plough, 

ria^Ueu full seld, 
In Betting aud sowing 

Swoukf n full hard, 
And woniien that wasters 

With gluitony destrojeth. 
And some putten hem to pride^ 

Apparelled hem thereafter, 
In cuuntenance of clothing 

Comeu deguked 
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In prajen and penanoM 

Pntten hem many, 
All for the lore of our Lord 

Liveden ftill atrait.' 

The poem is allegorical in form and Battrical in spirit; 
the trials and troubles of life generally, but more 
particularly the corruptions of the church and the 
worldliness of the ecclesiastical order, are its theme. 
On this account it acquired great popularity at the 
Beformation, and three editions of it were published 
in one year, 1550; but it is not in any doctrinal sense 
an anticipation of the Reformation. In Grermany, 
France, and Italy, as well as in England, the vices 
of the clergy were always a favourite subject with 
satirists. Bocaccio and Chaucer exemplify this ten- 
dency of literature, but the author of Piers Plowman 
has the distinction of making the derelictions of the 
clergy his leading subject, although he satirizes other 
professions. The Crede of Piers Plowman is an 
imitation of Langlande's work which appeared about 
the end of the fourteenth century. It is written by 
a follower of Wickliffe. There are three chief texts 
of Piers Plowman, to which are assigned by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, its latest editor, the respective 
dates of 1362, 1377, and 1399. These have all been 
published by the Early English Text Society (1867, 
1869, and 1873), under the editorship of Mr. Skeat. 
The three texts increase in length consecutively, the 
last being very much longer than the first, but whether 
the additions are all by the original author is doubt- 
ful An edition (Including the Crede) with notes and 
glossary was published in 1842 by Thomas Wright, 
lir.A., r.R.S. Wright's text corresponds most nearly 
to Mr. Skeat's 1377 text. This edition was repub- 
lished with improvements in 1856. Piers Plowman, 
besides being of value for its pictures of old English 
life, is of very great importance for the study of 
English in its earlier forms. 

LANGRES, a town in France, department of 
Haute-Mame, near the left bank of the Mame, 17 
miles 8.S.E. of Chaumont. It occupies a steep hill 
commanding the entrance from the basin of the 
Sadne into that of the Seine, and has a loftier site 
than any French town except Brian9on. It is nearly 
of an oval shape, and generally well built, consisting 
of wide, regular, and dean streets. Its principal 
edifices are a very ancient cathedral, chiefiy Roman- 
esque but partly Gothic; a handsome modem town- 
house, a communal college, and a museum occupving 
an ancient church. Its staple manufacture is cutlery, 
and its trade is chiefly in com, flour, wine, flax, 
hemp, cattle, whetstones, &c Many Roman remains 
have been found here. Pop. 11,796. 

LANGTON, Stephen, Cardinal, and -tVrchbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of John, whose disputes 
with the Papal see originated in his rejection of this 
prelate's appointment. By birth Langton was an 
Englishman, but he received his education in the 
French metropolis. In the university of that city 
he had risen gradually, through various subordinate 
offices, to the chancellorship, when, on going to Rome, 
the leaming and abilities which had hithei*to facili- 
tated his advancement raised him so high in the 
favour of Innocent IIL that the pontiflF, in 1206, not 
only elevated him to the purple, as cardinal -priest of 
St. Chrysogenus, but presented him to the vacant 
primacy of England, respecting the disposal of which 
the king was then at variance with the monks of 
Canterbury. He was consecrated at Viterbo on 
17th June, 1207. John refused to confirm the 
nomination, seized on the temporalities of the see, 
and ordered the monks to depart the kinafdom. A 
sentence of exconmiimication upon himself and his 
whole realm was the consequence; nor was it re- 
moved till the weak monarch, alarmed by the war- 



like preparations of France, and the general disaffeo- 
tion of his subjects, gave up every point in dispute, 
and reconciled nimseUf to the church. Langton was 
acknowledged by John in July, 1213, and in August 
he joined the insurgent barons. He was also a 
strenuous defender of the privileges of the English 
church, which afterwards embroiled him in dispotes 
with the pope. He crowned Henry III., and in 1223 
he demanded of him the full execution of the charter. 
He was the author of some theological treatiaesL He 
died 9th July, 1228. 

LANGUAGE (derived through Frendi langaye^ 
from Latin lingva, the tongue) is the expression of 
ideas by words or significant articulate sounds for the 
communication of thought It is an intelligent effort 
to raise in the mind of another concepts or ideaa of 
objects, acts, conditions, or relations by means of 
audible signs associated with, and so suggestive of. 
such objects of thought. Man alone of aU animals 
is endowed with this faculty. Metaphorically the 
term language has been extended to eve^ other 
mode by which ideas may be made to pass from mind 
to mind. Thus we say * the language of the eyes,* 
* the language of signs,' ' the language of birds and 
beasts.' Even silence, by a bold metaphor, has been 
assimilated to language by one of our British poets : — 

* Come, then, ezpremve tilence, muu bis pnviae.' — Thornton. 

In an analogous sense philologists call the commmu- 
cation of ideas by writing written Umgnage^ in con- 
tradistinction to language properly so called, which 
they denominate spoken laru/uage. It is certain that 
ideas may be communicated by signs repreaenta- 
tive of sounds, which word reprettyitatire must not, 
however, be taken literally, because there is no 
point of contact between the sense of seeing and 
that of hearing; all that can be said is tha^ by 
tacit convention, certain visible signs are made to 
awaken in the mind the idea of certain audible 
sounds, which sounds, by another tacit agreement, 
awaken the ideas of physical objects or of moral per- 
ceptions. Thus the eye operates on the mind through 
the medium of the ear ; but the process is so rapid 
that it is not perceived at the time, and writing may 
be said even to be a quicker mode of communication 
than speech, for the eye can run over and the mind 
comprehend the sense of a page of a printed book 
in a much shorter space of time than the words 
which it contains can be articulated. Still the pas- 
sages of ideas from the eye to the mind is not ilnm<^- 
diate; the spoken words are interposed between, but 
the mind does not perceive this in the rapidity of its 
working. 

The same principle applies equally to thc»e modes 
of writing which philologists have denominated ideo- 
graph ic^ by which it would seem to be implied that ideas 
are immediately transmitted through the eye to the 
mind. Among those is classed the Chinese. But it is 
well known that every one of the numerous characters 
of which that writing consists awakens in the mind the 
idea of a syllable which it is meant to represent; and 
that syllable, in speech, represents a spoken word or 
part of a word. Thus, in this instance, the ear (the 
mental ear) is also an intermediate agent between 
the eye and the mind. (See the articles Hiebo- 
GLTPHics, Philoloot, and WRiXDfo.) The same may 
be said of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. For a long 
time it was believed that every one of those sii^ns 
was the representation of an idea, until the researches 
of the younger Champollion afforded the most com- 
plete proof of their having been chiefly used as alpha- 
betical characters, although their forms indicate a 
different destination. It would seem that it was 
originally intended to employ them to represent 
ideas, not abstractedly, but throng words or sen* 
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tenceB of the spoken idiom; for wherever a language 
exiats, and aU nations have spoken before they 
wrote, ideas can only occnr to the mind in the shapes 
giren to them by tiie peculiar structure and gram- 
matical forms of that language. That might easily 
have been done to a certain extent There was no 
difficulty in devising signs to awaken in the mind 
tiie idea oi the sun, &e moon, a tree, a house, or other 
object perceptible by the sense of sight; physical and 
even moral qualities might be expnssed metaphori- 
cally, as they are in speech; and even some abstract 
ideas might be represented, as they are with us by 
oor algebraic diaracters. But this mode of com- 
munication was necessarily very limited, and its 
sense as well as its method could only be explained 
by meaiu of spoken words. This led to an easier 
procesB, and the hieroglyphics were turned into alpha- 
betical letters. A number of them continued to be 
em|doyed in the former mode ; as in our almanacs 
we have characters representing the sun, the moon 
and her phases, various stars, and the signs of the 
sodiac These are hieroglyphics to all intents and pur- 
poses, and every written language (if we may use the 
term) has more or less of them. The Egyptians have 
employed them in greater abundance than any other 
naticm. Still those signs awakened ideas in no other 
fovms than those in which they presented themselves 
to the mind when clothed in words ; hence we are 
informed by ChampoUion that there were hiero- 
glyphics significative of the articles which, in the 
C^tic lan^iage^ are prefixed to substantives. But 
the article is a part of speech not at all necessary 
in language, since there are idioms (the Latin, for 
instance, and amongst modem languages the Rus- 
oan) that are entirely without it; so that it is evident 
that even hieroglyphic signs were invented to repre- 
sent words in the first instance, and ideas through 
them. Of what is called the Mexican picture-writing 
we know too little to speak very positively. Unfor- 
tunately the key to those hieroglyphs, which was pre- 
s^ved for a long time after the conquest of Mexico, is 
now lost. Therefore we cannot say how they were 
connected with the spoken language. But that such a 
connection must have existed it is impossible to doubt ; 
oUierwise the Mexicans could not, as it is known 
they did, have communicated by mere pictures of 
visible objects the history of their empire from gener- 
ation to generation. The few hieroglyphic signs 
which Nortii American Indians cut or paint on the 
bark ci trees, to inform each other of the number of 
their enemies, of the course they are pursuing, and 
of the number of scalps they have taken in battle, 
are so limited in their objects that they only serve 
to show the diffictdty of establishing a similar mode 
of communication on a more extensive scale. It 
would soon produce confusion unless a method were 
connected with it based on the structure and on the 
grammatical forms of the spoken language. This 
alone could class the signs in the memory, and fur- 
nish a clew to their different significations as applied 
to various objects, cases, and circumstances. It must 
be otherwise, however, when men, in consequence of 
some natural defect — as the deaf and dumb, for in- 
stance, have no idea of sounds, and therefore are 
without a spoken language. Here their ideas are 
formed from the recollection of the perceptions 
which they have received through other senses than 
that of hearing. They, however, invent signs to 
coomiunicate with each other, either through the 
organs of sight or by means of touch. It has been 
observed that many of those signs seem to have been 
taught by nature, and are the same in countries far 
disUnt from each other. These are to sight and 
feeling what onomatoposeias are to sound, and are 
orach more numerous, because more abounding in 



analogies. Others of those signs are arbitrary, and 
that is where analogies either entirely fail, or are 
more obscure and less perceptible. All of them, how- 
ever, are very limited, and if the deaf and dumb were 
left to themselves would not enable them to enlarge 
the circle of their ideas. But the admirable art by 
which they have been taught to understand our lan- 
guages through the application of the sense of sight, and 
to comprehend the mysteries of their structures and 
their forms, has opened to them a world of ideas to 
which they were before entirely strangers, and has 
enabled them to combine them with method, compare 
them with precision, and draw from them correct 
inferences. To them words are not sounds, but 
groups of little figures, which class themselves in 
their minds, and b^me a medium by which not only 
to increase the number of the visible signs by touch 
or gesture, through which they before communicated 
together, but to improve and methodize them to a 
degree which, without the knowledge of language, 
they never would have attained. This language of 
signs, in our deaf and dumb asylums, has received a 
degree of perfection which in some respects, particu- 
larly in the rapidity with which ideas are communi- 
cated, places it above speech, although in others its 
inferiority cannot be denied. Those advantages it 
has derived from the knowledge of the forms and 
method of spoken language, obtained through its 
written image. It follows, from what has been said, 
that speech alone is properly entitled to the name of 
language, because it alone can class and methodize 
ideas, and clothe them in forms which help to dis- 
criminate their various shades, and which memory 
easily retains ; that written signs or characters, in- 
vented by men who can speak, will naturally awaken 
ideas in the forms in which their language has clothed 
them, so as to convey them to the mind through those 
well-known forms, and consequently through the 
words or sounds to which they have been given. 
Those who are deprived by nature of the sense of 
hearing will make the best use they can of the senses 
which they possess. We have even known a young 
woman, bom deaf and blind, who, to a certain de- 
gree, could understand and make herself understood 
by means of touch; but otherwise speech is the basis 
of all other modes of communication between men, 
and all of them, whatever be their forms, reach the 
mind only through the recollection of ideas as clothed 
in the words of a spoken language. 

Philologists are almost agreed that language has 
its origin in onomatopoesis — ^that is, in conscious or 
unconscious imitation of natural sounds, the primary 
elements of language being of unconscious origin, and 
therefore purely interjectional. But it is only when 
the imitation is conscious, and more especially when 
the imitative sound is employed to raise a concept 
of something not present to the senses in the mind 
of a third party, that the process is entitled to the 
designation of true language. Concrete objects are 
first recognized, distinguished, classified, and named. 
But a root or a simple primitive word cannot describe 
a complex object synthetically — that is, a name can- 
not be applied to it which shall body forth all its 
observed qualities. Language begins with analysis 
and the apprehension of sensible qualities, and names 
each object from the quality most prominently char- 
acterizing it. In their origin, therefore, nouns, which 
are the earliest parts of speech, are abstract; nouns 
expressive of action, or verbsJ nouns, having the 
precedence of all others. The simplest roots are 
those which imitate the cries of animals and other 
natural soimds, and these would be the first funned. 
Gradually as man's powers of observation became 
enlarged and his mental faculties developed, so that 
he could perceive analogies, roots acquired a secondary 
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and figurative meaning, and were applied to the 
phenomena in iiimself, in his fellow -creatures, and 
in nature surrounding him. The apprehension of an 
abstract quality, physical or moral, implies a mental 
operation. Language, then, consists of external and 
sensible signs for internal acts — for concepts, ideas, 
and mental processes — and so becomes the spoken 
means by which thought is communicated. The 
following sentences from Mr. Hewitt Key's 'Lan- 
guage: Its Origin and Development' present these 1 
views with considerable clearness: — *It is all but ! 
universally admitted that some portion of language \ 
owes its origin to an imitation of the sounds of 
nature. The moo- caw and the haa-lamb of the 
child, the cuckoo^ the pee-wit, the whip-poor-wiU of 
North America, and the tuco-tum of South America 
are simple but irresistible examples of this law. But 
here one is at once met by the objection that though 
such an origin is readily conceived in the case of 
giving names to living creatures, or to those acts 
which have their special noise, as scratching, thump- 
ing, lisping; yet how can provision be made for terms 
which belong to the other senses, as, for example, 
that of the eye, and still more for the conceptions of 
the mind ? The l>est answer to such an objection is the 
simple answer of examples. Now, when a stone tied 
to a string is whirled violently round the ear catches 
very distinctly a s.-und which we may represent by 
the utterance of the noise whirry and the more so if 
we roll out the final liquid. Such a sound, especially 
if accompanied by a circular movement of the hand, 
would serve as a natural symbol of the idea of revo- 
lution; but more than this, the sound is one which 
actually plays a part in existing languages, and that 
to an extent which to my mind is irresistibly con- 
vincing. For example, the German has mn'tUf to twist, 
the French virer^ the English vter, as the weather- 
cock, and to wear (a ship). The same sound forms 
an important part of whirl ^ whorl, world (the round 
globe), warp, worm, in the double sense of the wrig- 
gling creature so called, and the helix of a screw; 
wort, in the sense of rtiot, as spider-wort. It is also 
heard in the initial letters of writhe, wreath, wrench, 
wr(\H, wrist, wring (a towel or a bird's neck), wriggle, 
tciap, wry. The Latin exhibits the same in uertere, 
in uermis, a worm, in uerminari, which unites the 
two meanings * to breed worms' and ' to writhe with 
pain;* both uses, however ditferent in their applica- 
tion, involving the idea of turning. The adjective 
narws, * with crooked legs,' and uarices, * varicose veins,' 
have the same origin. . . . But so far we have for 
the most part only physical ideas represented by our 
assumed root and its derivatives, in which all can be 
clearly explained by sound alone. I pass to ideas of a 
visible character. The three English words vermilion, 
cai^iine, and crimson, which deal with the sense of 
sight, owe their origin to a noun which in Latin ap- 
i^t-ars as uermis, in Sanskrit as krimi, * a worm,* for 
the coccus of the East, like the cochineal of Mexico, 
was known to commerce only in its dead form, and 
under the name kermes passed for a dried worm. 
Indeed the Latin uerminilvs already carried with it 
the notion of scarlet, alike in St. Jerome's letters, 
Ixiv. 19, and in the Vulgate, Ex. xxxv. 25, where 
again the Hebrew has toldhat, in the same sense of 
scarlet, yet a word strictly meaning a worm.' 

Roots are of two kinds, verbal or notional and prO' 
nominal or relational. The former class of roots name 
things and acts, the latter relations. The modes in 
accordance with which roots are combined or modi- 
fied in order to indicate relation, time, number, &c., 
give rise to the classification of languages. There 
are three great divisions or classes: — (1) MoNO- 
BTLLABic, in which each word is a simple uninfiected 
root. The monosyllabic languages are the Chinese, 



Cochtn-Chtnese, Siame$e, Bvrmese, Tibetw^ and the 
tongues of several inferior tribes. (2) Agolctinati, 
or PoLTSTKTHsnc, in which two or more significant 
words coalesce into one, the compound expreasioD 
never attaining perfect unity. This claas of tongues 
is variously denominated Turanian, Scythian^ Mtm- 
golian, and Tataric, and comprises five or six 
branches: — (a) The Ugrian or Finno- Hungarian, 
including Lapp, Finnish, Magyar or Hungarian, and 
the kindred tongues of the Ostiaks and Woguls ; (h) 
Samoyedic, spoken by tribes along the north coast of 
Europe and Asia* from the White Sea to the Lena ; 
(c) Turkish, reaching from the eastern edge of Austria 
through Asia Minor and Tartary to beyond the centre 
of Asia. This branch is subdivided into three groups, 
Nortlum, South-eastern, and WcMtem, aU nearly al- 
lied. The western group extends through North 
Persia, the Caucasus, Crimea, Asia Minor, and 
Turkey, (d) Mongolian, Bix>ken by tribes from Tibet 
to the borders of China ; (e) TungusU, pervading a 
broad tract of North-east Asia, the most conspicuous 
dialect of which is the Manchu, spoken by the tribes 
who in 1644 made the conquest of China; (/) pos- 
sibly Draiidian, spoken in Southern India and Ceylon, 
comprising Telinga or Teluga, Canarese, Tamil, 
Malay&lam or Malabar. Some philologists, however, 
consider the Dravidian group as belonging to the 
Aryan stock. (3) Inflectional languages, divided 
into two branches: — (A) TrUyllahic or Tn'ilernl <or 
Semitic) tongues, in which the verbal root c«>nsists 
of three letters, modified by the interpolation of 
vowels appended to the root. Thus, in Arabic, g-t-l 
forms a verbal root meaning killing; then qaia'a 
means he killed; qatila, he was killed; at/tul, kill; 
qitl, enemy, &c. The Semitic class has three branches 
— (a) Northern, Aramaic, or Chaldean, comprising 
dialects of Syria and Assyria; {b) Centred or CaTtaan- 
itish, comprising Hebrew, Canaanitish proper, Phce- 
nician, and Punic; (c) Southern or Arabic, comprising 
Arabic proper, Himyaritic, literary Ethiopic or Geez, 
Amharic, and other Abyssinian dialects. (B) Mtc- 
tional languages properly so called, in which time, 
person, number, mood, gender, degree of comparison, 
case-relation, &c., are represented by affixes, origin- 
ally independent and significant words, but now non- 
significant of themselves, and having meaning only 
when appended to a verbal root, the root itself fre- 
quently undergoing variations in iform. This group of 
tongues, called also Aryan, Indo-European, and Indo- 
Germanic, comprises seven branches: — (a) Indie, com- 
prising dialects of Hindustan proper, with Pali, the 
sacred language of the Buddhists ; Prakrit, the lan- 
guage of the vulgar in Sanskrit dramas; and Sanskrit 
or sacred language of the Brahmans, the mother of all 
the Indic group : (b) Iranian, comprising Zend or Aves- 
tan, in which the Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster is written; 
Pehlevi or Huzvaresh (later Zend) ; Persian in all its 
branches, with Armenian, Kurdish, Ossetic (a dialect 
of the Caucasus), and Afghan or Pushto: (r) Greek, 
comprising ancient Greek and modem Greek or 
Komaic; {d) Latin, comprising Latin proper, Italhn, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal Klueto- 
Komanic (South Switzerland and head ci Adriatic), 
Wallachian, &c.; (e) Slavonic, divided into Eastern^ 
comprising Bussian, Polish, £k>hemian, Servian, Bul- 
garian, and Old Bulgarian, otherwise called Old or 
Church Slavic, and still employed as the sacred lan- 
guage of the Greek Church; and Western, comprising 
Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old Prussian (now extinct) : 
(/) Teutonic, divided into two great branches — Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, The GertMLn branch is di- 
visible into three principal dialects, Maso-Gothic, 
Low German, and Nigh German, Mcoso-Gothic, the 
most easterly of all the German dialects, has long 
ceased to be spoken, but is preserved in the translar 
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tion of parts of the Scriptures made by UlfilaB in the 
fourth century. Low German, spoken by the in- 
habitants of tiie low or flat oomitry near the shores 
of the German Ocean, comprises Anglo-Saxon or 
«arly English, Frisian, Old Saxon (Heliand), Dutch, 
ttod donely-aUied Flemish. High German, the dia- 
lect of the people of the higher country in the interior, 
is divided into three periods, Old High German (from 
the seventh to the eleventh century). Middle High 
German, the language of the Nibelungenlied (from 
the twelfth century to the Reformation), and New 
High German, which, since Luther's translation of 
the fiible, has been the literary language of Germany. 
The Scandinarian branch comprises Old Norse or 
lodandic, Norse or Danish, and Swedish, {g) Cdiic, 
divided into two groups — Oadhelic, comprising Irish, 
Gaelic, and Bianx ; and Cymric, comprising Welsh, 
Breton or Armoric, and Cornish (now extinct). 

There are many outlying or allophyllian groups of 
languages not yet dsssiiied, but mostly polysyn- 
thetic^ as Japanese and cognate tongues, Australian 
or Alf oraa, the Hamitic group, comprising the Hiero- 
glyphic language of ancient Egypt, Coptic, Libyan 
or Berber, &c; South and North African, native 
American, and especially the Basque, supposed to be 
ihe sole relic of the tongue spoken by the Iberians 
before the immigration of the Aryans into Europe, 
the Old Etruscan, kc All languages were originally 
m<mosyIlAbic; inflectional tongues Imve passed through 
the agglutinate stage, and have a tendency again to 
return to the monosyllabic state, English of all ex- 
hibiting this tendency in the greatest degree. 

Language is a guide, but by no means a sure one, 
In estimating the reli^onsbip existing between dif- 
fierent peoples. Thus, comparing the English with 
the Frisian language, we assume that we are more 
dosriy rehited to the Frisians than to any other 
people. But Comishmen are a Celtic race, and yet 
they speak a Germanic tongue. See article Ett- 

MOLOGT. 

LANGI7ED0C, an extensive and beautiful pro- 
▼ince of France, now forming the departments of 
Aude, Tarn, H^rault, Lozbre, Ard6che, and Gard, as 
well as the arrondissements of Toulouse and Ville- 
frmnche, in the department of Haute-Garonne; and 
the arrondissements of Puy and Tssingeaux, in the 
department of Haute-Loire. Under the Romans it 
was one of the seven provinces of Gaul which had 
the freedom of Italy. The Goths obtained a grant 
of it from the Emperor Honorius, and retained pos- 
session for nearly two centuries. The Saracens after- 
wards became its masters, but were expelled by 
Charles Martel in 725. From the counts of Toulouse 
It passed to Philip the Bold, and was finally united 
to the French crown in 1361. 

LANIARD, or Lanniers, a short jpiece of rope 
or line fastened to several machines m a ship, and 
serving to secure them in a partictdar place, or to 
manage them more conveniently: such are the lan- 
iards of the gun-ports, the lani^^ of the buoy, the 
laniard of the cat-book, &c. llie prindiMil laniards 
used in a ship are those employed to extend the 
shrouds and stays of the mast by their communica- 
tion with the dcAd-eyes and hearts, so as to form a 
sort of mechanical power resembling that of a tackle. 

LANNES, JEAir, Duke of Montebello and Maishal 
t4 France, was bom in 1769 at Lectoure, studied at 
the college there, but in consequence of his parents 
having lost all their property, was obliged to learn 
the tnde of a dyer. In 1792 he joined the army of 
the Pyrenees, and to greatly distinguished himself 
that in 1795 he was colonel, and held the command 
of a brigade. He afterwards joined the army of 
Italy, and soon attracted the notice of Bonaparte. 
Having distinguished himself at the battle of Mil- 
Vol. vol 



lesimo in 1796, he obtsuned the rank of adjutant- 
general After the Peace of Campo Formic he ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Egypt, obtained a command 
In Kl^ber's division, and on several oocasbns added 
greatly to his militair reputation. On the 18th 
Brumaire he rendered very important services to 
Bonaparte, and was rewarded with the command of 
the tenth military division at Toulouse. In 1800 
he was made chief of the consular guard, and in the 
campaign of that year led the advanced body of the 
army over St Bernard, pressed forward to Turin, 
and then defeated the enemy at Montebello, from 
which he afterwards took the title of duke. At 
Marengo he commanded two divisions, and contri- 
buted greatly to the victory. In 1801 he went as 
minister plenipotentiary to Lisbon, and after his 
return in 1805 received the command of the advance 
division of the grand army in the campaign against 
Austria. Here he crossed Uie Rhine and the Danube, 
shared in the battle of Wertineen, and took Ulm, 
Brunau, and Linz. In the battle of Aiuiterlitz be 
conmianded the left wing, and in that of Jena the 
centre. When the Ruraians advanced to support 
Prussia he pressed forward Into Poland, entered 
Warsaw, and defeated the enemy at Pultusk. A 
severe wound obliged him to remain for some time 
inactive, but in 1807 he took the command of the 
reserved corps, and forced Dantzig to capitulate. 
In 1808 he accompanied Napoleon into Spain, de- 
feated Castanos at Tudela, and reduced Saragossa. 
In the campaign of 1809 against Austria he com- 
manded two divisions at the battle of Eckmilhl. In 
the battles of Aspem and Essling he commanded 
the centre. During the subsequent retreat he was 
mortally wounded, and nine days after died at 
Vienna. 

LANNION, a seaport town, France, in the de- 
partment of Cdtes-du-Nord, 85 miles w.N.w. of St. 
Brieuc, on the right bank of the Guer, a little above 
its mouth in the English Channel. It has a court 
of first resort, an agricultural society, and a com- 
munal college, and a harbour of easy access; carries 
on a considerable trade, and has manufactures of 
linen, hats, ropes, leather, and refined wax. Pop. 
(1881), 6998. 

LANSING, a town of the United States, capital 
of the state of Michigan, on Grand River, and on 
the Amboy, Lansing, and Traverse Bay Railway, 
110 miles north-west of Detroit It contains sevend 
churches, a large and handsome state-house, a house 
of correction, a female college, and an agricultural 
college, to which a farm of 700 acres is attached. 
It has also carriage factories, tanneries, breweries, 
and flour, planing, and saw mills. Population in 
1880 8319. 

LANSINGBURGH, a town. United States, New 
York, Rennselaer county, on the east bank of the 
Hudson, opposite Wateriord, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge, and on the Troy and Boston 
Railway 10 miles above Albany. There are exten- 
sive manufactures of bnishes, oil-cloth, &a Popu- 
lation in 1880, 7432. 

LANTERN, in architecture, is an erection on the 
top of a dome or the roof of an apartment to admit 
light or promote ventilation. It may be either dr- 
oular, square, elliptical, or polygonal 

LANTERN-FLIES {Ftdgora\ a genus of Insects 
Included in the Homopterous subdivision of the 
order Hemiptera; this latter group being represented 
by such Insects as the plant-lice or Aphides, the 
oochineal-insect (Coceut), the land and water bugs, 
&c The lantern-flies are distinguished by the great 
prolongation of the head, which appears to be fur- 
nished with a long bltmt snout The antennaa or 
feelers are situated below the eyes, and are of small 
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size, and formed of but few ioints. The mouth is 
retroverted or turned backwarus, the prominent beak 
springing from the hinder part of the head. The 
front wings are wholly membranous, the hinder wings 
being folded under the front ones when the insect is 
at rest. The female possesses an ovipositor, or ter- 
minal organ, for the purpose of incising the bark of 
plants, in order to deposit the eggs in the slits thus 
made. The ovipositor is three* bladed, the blades 
being serrated or toothed. Of the lantern-flies the 
best known species is the FuJfjora latemaria, of 
Guiana and tropical America, llie chief evidence 
upon which the assertion of the luminosity of these 
flies rests are the statements of Madame Merian, 
who gave an account of her astonishment at behold- 
ing a number of these flies giving out a luminous- 
light at night when, inclosed in a box. The light 
appeared to be emitted from the peculiar front pro- 
longation of the head. It is but right to state, how- 
ever, that the luminosity has not been generally 
observed since Madame Merian's observation, and 
entomologists have not been at all ready to admit 
the occurrence of the phenomena in these insects; 
although, on the other hand, the Fulgora candclai'ia 
of China has been independently stated to be lumin- 
ous. In the latter species the light has been stated 
to proceed from the protruded head, as in the case of 
the South American kind. Europe possesses small 
species of Fuhjorinay in which the occurrence of 
luminosity has not been fully or definitely ascer- 
tained. But considering the verified occurrence of 
luminosity in other members of the insect class, there 
appears no obstacle to admitting the possibility of its 
occurrence in the lantem-flies. All that is required 
is the actual and verified ohseriation of the fact. 

LANTHANUM (Greek lanthanein, to escape no- 
tice), one of the rare chemical elements, occurs always 
associated with didymium and with cerium, in con- 
sequence of which it was overlooked, till it was per- 
ceived by Mosander to be a distinct element. It 
is obtained from the minerals in which it occurs, and 
is separated from its associated elements by the pro- 
cess described under Didymium. Metallic lanthanum 
is obtained from its anhydrous chloride by the action 
of sodiimi. It forms a dark gray, soft powder, which 
can be made to adhere by pressure. Lanthanum 
forms only one series of compounds, such as the oxide, 
chloride, and sulphide. The first is a white mass, 
which is highly hygroscopic, and which also absorbs 
carbonic acid gas. The hydrate is a white, gelatin- 
ous precipitate. There is said to be a peroxide of 
lanthanum, but its exact composition is unknown. 
The chloride is a crystalline, rather deliquescent sub- 
stance, which, if heated, loses water and hydrochloric 
acid, being converted into a basic chloride. The sul- 
phide is a yellow or bright orans;e powder, which is 
decomposed by water. The other salts are prepared 
from the oxide. They are white, and colourless in 
solution; the borate, carbonate, and phosphate are 
insoluble in water. No use is made either of lan- 
thanum itself, or of any of its compounds. 

The mineral called lanthanite is a hydrated car- 
bonate of lanthanum. It occurs as an earthy crust 
or in four-sided plates, along \vith ccHte^ at Biistnas, 
in Sweden, and in fine plates in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other localities in America. 

LANZAROTE, the most north-eastern of the 
Canary Isles, about 90 miles from the African coast; 
greatest length, 3G miles; mean breadth, 1^ miles. Its 
coast is in general very bold, and presents ranges of 
basaltic cliffs rising in some parts to 1600 feet; its in- 
terior contains several mountains, the loftiest of which 
has a height of 2000 feet. ITiey are all of volcanic ori- 
gin, and several of them have recently been active. 
The soil is naturally fertile, and in rainy years pro- 



duces most luxuriant crops, but the drought tmfor- 
tunately is often ao long and severe as almost to 
destroy vegetation. The wine in good yean amouTita 
to about 1500 pipes, and is equal at least to any pro- 
duced in the Canaries. The only port of any conae- 
quence is Arrecife. Pop. 17,500. 

LANZI, Luioi, a celebrated mrchsologist, waa 
bom at Treia, in the Mark of Ancona, 14th Jane, 
1732, and bec2une a pupil of the Jesuits and a mem- 
ber of the order. He made hims^ master of the 
whole field of classical studies, and the ruins of ILome 
awakened his curiosity to the examination of the 
remains of ancient art, in treating of which be 
evinced profound learning and critical acutenees. 
From Home Lanzi went to Florence, and made him- 
self acquainted with all the master- pieces of art ccd- 
Iccted there. In 1782 he published a Guida della 
Galleria di Firenze, which not only satisfied the 
inquirer by its extensive learning, but amused the 
mere searcher after pleasure by its pleasing descrip- 
tions. He was chosen president of the Acadeiuia 
della Crusca in 1S07 on account of the purity of his 
language. A patriotic feeling had engaged Lanzi 
in the study of Etruscan antiquity, whidi was then 
little cultivated. Learned Tuscans in the middle 
of the eighteenth century had attempted to elevate 
Etruscan civilization by maintaining that the Etrua- 
can religion and mythology were entirely unaffected 
by Grecian influence. Lanzi's researches led him to 
form a different opinion, llie remains of the Etrus- 
can language and art denoted in his opinion a Grecian 
origin, and he openly maintained the prevailing in- 
fluence of Greece on Etruscan civilization. A critical 
method and profound erudition render his Saggio di 
Lingua Etrusca c di altre antiche d'ltalia, per servire 
alia Storia do' Popoli, delle Lingue e delle Belle 
Arti (Home, 1789, three vols.), a classical work. 
Lanzi next undertook a history of the art of painting 
in Italy, at the suggestion of the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany. Of this IStoria pittorica dell' Italia dal 
Bisorgimento delle Belle Arti fin presso al Fine del 
XVIII. Secolo. the third edition was published at 
Bassano in 1809 in six vols., with his own last addi- 
tions. The first edition appeared in 1795. An Eng- 
lish translation by lliomas Boscoe appeared at Lou- 
don in 1828. His Inquiries respecting the Ancient 
Vases commonly called Etruscan (Florence, 1806), is 
a work of great learning, the most valuable treasures 
of which have been still more generally diffused by 
Millin. He also published Latin Inscriptions, a 
transhition of Hesiod's Works and Days, and some 
theological productions, tho fruit of his last years. 
After his death, which took place in 1810, some of 
them were collected by the Cavalier Onofrio Boni in 
the Opere Postume (Florence, 1817, two vols, 4lo). 
Inghirami published in 1824 a new edition, with cor- 
rections and additions, of Lanzi's Notizie della Scul- 
txira degli Antichi, with engravings. 

LAOCOON, a priest of Poseidon (according to 
some, of Apollo), at Troy. After the pretended retreat 
of the Greeks, he was sacrificing a Dull to Poseidon 
on the shore, when two enormous serpents appeared 
swimming from the Island of Tenedos, and advanced 
towards the altar. The people fled, but Laocoon 
and his sons fell victims to the monsters. The sons 
were first attacked, and then the father, who at- 
tempted to defend them. Winding themselves round 
Liin, the serpents raised their heads high above him, 
while in his agony he endeavoured to extricate him- 
self from their foMs. They then hastened to the 
Temple of l^allas Athene, where, pLidng themselves 
at the f ■ lot of the goddess, they hid themselves under 
her shield, llie people saw in this omen Laocoon*t 
punishment for his impiety in having pierced with 
his spear the wooden horse which was consecrated to 
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Ath&iS. The atory has frequently f urniahod a sub- 
pdto the poets, but it is chiefly interesting to us as 
having given occasion to one of the finest works of 
■colpture — ^the Laocoon Groups now in the Vatican. 
This was discovered in 1506 by some persons digging 
in » viney ud on the site of the baths of Titus. Pope 
Jiilius IL bought it ior an annual pension, and placed 
it in the Belvedere in the Vatican. The preservation 
is perfect, except that the right arm of Laocoon was 
wanting: this was restored by a skilful pupil of 
Mich a el Angela This group is so perfect a work, 
so grand, so instructive for the student of the fine 
arts, that many authors of all nations, particularly 
Germans, have written on it, of whom we may men- 
tion Goethe, Heyne, Lessing, Winckelmann, and 
Herder. It represents three persons in agony, but 
in different attitudes of struggling or fear, according 
to their ages, and the menttd anguish of the father. 
All connoisseurs declare the group perfect, the pro- 
duct of the most thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
of character, and of ideal perfection. According to 
Pliny it was the common opinion that this group 
was made of one stone by the sculptors Agesander, 
Polydoms, and Athenodorus, all three natives of 
Bhodea, and the two latter probably sons of the 
former. Doubts exist respecting the era of this work. 
Maffei places it in the eighty-eighth Olympiad, or 
the first years of the Peloponnesian war; Winckel- 
mann in the time of Lysippus and Alexander; Less- 
ing makes it probable tlukt those three artists lived 
nnder the first emperors. It may be fairly doubted 
whether the statue mentioned by Pliny is the same 
which we now have; at least acute observers have 
found that the group does not consist of one block, 
though the junctions are very carefully concealed. 
To this it may be answered that they were not per- 
haps perceptible in the time of Pliny. Several copies 
exist of this matchless production; one in bronze, 
from a model by Giacopo Tatti or Sanzovino, which 
was carried to France. Bacio Bandiuelli made a 
copy which is in the Medici Gallery at Florence. 
Good casts of the group are to be found in all im- 
portant collections of statuary. 

LAODICEA, the ancient name of four places in 
Asia Minor. — 1. Laodicea (<td Lyeum), now called 
by the Turks Etki Hiuar (Old CosUe), an ancient 
ruined city, <mce the capital of Greater Phrygia, 
120 miles E.8.B. of Smyrna, the site of one of the 
seven primitive Christian churches of Asia. Nothing 
but very extensive ruins of inferior architectund 
merit remain to point out the locality of this in- 
teresting city. They comprise three theatres, one 
of whidi is 450 feet in diameter; a stadium, a 
gymnasium, and an aqueduct, but the principal re- 
mains are the vast walls. 'Nothing,' says Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 'can exceed the melancholy appearance of the 
site of Laodicea^ no picturesque features in the 
nature of the ground on which it stands relieve the 
dull uniformity of its undulating and barren hiUs.' 
— 2. (ad Mart). ScoLataku. — 3. {Combiuta), now 
Ladik, a city of Lycaonia^ north of Iconium. — i, {ad 
Libanum or Scaliosa), an ancient city of Syria^ foun- 
ded by Seleucus Nicator, which stood to the north- 
esst of Baalbec, in a plain watered by the Marsyas. 

LAOMEDON, in fabulous history the son of Uus, 
king of Troy, and the father of Priam. He built 
the walls of Troy, and was assisted by Apollo and 
Poseidon, whom Zeus had banished from heaven, and 
condenmed to be subservient to the will of Laome- 
don for one year. When the walls were finished 
Laomedon refused to reward the labours of the gods; 
and soon after his territories were laid waste by the 
Poseidon, and his subjects were visited by a pesti- 
lence sent by Apollo. Sacrifices were ofifered to the 
offended divinitiesy but the calamities of the Trojans 



increased, and nothing could appease the gods, accord- 
ing to the words of the oracle, but the annual ex- 
posure to a sea-monster of a Trojan virgin. When- 
ever the monster appeared the marriageable maidens 
were assembled, ana one was doomed to death by lot» 
for the good of her country. When this calamity 
had continued for five or six years the lot fell upon 
HesionS, Laomedon's daughter. The king was un- 
willing to part with a daughter whom he loved with 
unconmion tenderness, but his refusal would irritate 
more strongly the wrath of the gods. In the midst 
of this fear and hesitation Heracles came and offered 
to deliver the Trojans from this public calamity if 
Laomedon would promise to reward him with a num- 
ber of fine horses. The king consented ; but when 
the monster was destroyed he refused to fulfil his 
engagements, upon which Heracles besieged Troy, 
and took it by force of arms. Laomedon was put 
to death after a reign of twenty-nine years: his 
daughter HesionQ was given in marriage to Tela- 
mon, one of tho conqueror^s attendants, and Priam 
was ransomed by the Trojans, and placed upon his 
father's throne. 

LAON (ancient Bibrax Suesnonum), a town in 
France, capital of the department Aisne, on an iso- 
lated height in a large and fertile plain, 7i miles 
north-east from Paris. It is surrounded by walls 
and ramparts, which afford a beautiful promenade, 
but is antiquated, and notwithstanding modem im- 
provements still very poorly built The principal 
edifices are a large cathedral with two square towers, 
the church of St. Martin, an unadorned structure of 
the twelfth century, the prefectiu^, once an exten- 
sive nunnery with 300 inmates, the Hdtel Dieu, the 
public library, the town-house, college, barracks, &c 
The manufactures are nails, hats, common woollens, 
and worsted caps; and the trade is in these, and in 
com and wine. Laon was the seat of a bishopric in 
500 A.D., and was made the capital of his kingdom by 
Charles the Simple of France about 900. Bonaparte 
was defeated here in 1814. On the 9th September, 
1870, it surrendered to the Germans without a blow 
being struck. Just as the capitulation was concluded, 
and before the French had cleared out of the citadel, 
an explosion took place in the powder magazine, loll- 
ing fifty Germans and 360 Gardes Mobiles. It turned 
out on inquiry that the act was committed by a sub- 
altern artillery officer, indignant at the quiet sur- 
render of the place. Pop. (1881), 12,623. 

LAOS, the name commonly given to a region (but 
belonging rather to the tribes inhabiting the region), 
the limits of which are very vague, but which is sur- 
rounded by Burmah, Siam, A nam, and China. The 
territory is divided into a number of independent 
principalities, tributary to Siam and Anam. The 
natural features are not well known. It is inter- 
sected north to south by various mountain ranges, 
between which are extensive alluvial plains watered 
by large rivers, the chief of which is the Mekon. The 
mountains are said to be rich in gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and other metals. The plains are covered 
with swamps and stagnant pools, arising from the 
frequent overflowings of the rivers, yet they are fer- 
tile, and yield excellent rice. The forests are ex- 
tensive, and contain many magnificent trees, among 
which are the varmsh-tree and the fan-palm, the 
former of which attains here the utmost perfection. 
The principal domestic animals are bullocks and 
horses. The wild animals include the royal tiger 
and the rhinoceros; deer also abound in the forests. 
The inhabitants manufacture silk and cotton stuffs 
for family use, and prepare lacquered wares. The 
silkworm is reared in the country, but the produce 
is coarse. Laos carries on a considerable traffic with 
Siam, Burmah, and Chin% exporting ivory, gold. 
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silver, tin, lead, precious stones, lac, benzoin, silk, 
hides, sapan-wood, &c. ; and receiving in return manu- 
factured articles. Population unknown. 

LAO-TZE, or Lao-tseu, sometimes also called 
Lao-Kiun, a celebrated Chinese philosopher, founder 
or reformer of one of the most ancient and impor- 
tant religious sects of China, known as the Tao, or 
sect of reason. He was a contemporary, and in many 
respects the rival of Confucius, and was bom about 
the year 600 B.C. What little is known alxjut his life 
we owe to the liistorical annals of Se-ma-tsien, which 
appeared about the year 70 B.C. From this source 
we learn that he was historiographer and librarian of 
a king of the Chow dynasty, that he travelled to the 
western parts of China, where he may have become 
acquainted with the religion of Buddha, and that he 
acquired such renown that Confucius paid him a visit. 
The meeting does not seem to have been a very cor- 
dial one ; as the ascetic Lao reproached liis visitor 
with pride, vanity, and ostentation. According to 
the tradition of his sect Lao-tze was the incarnation 
of a shooting-star, was eighty years in his mother's 
womb, and was, and is, considered by his followers 
as a sort of God. On the decline of the Chow dy- 
nasty he quitted the court, determined to live in 
solitude beyond the limits of the country, but was 
stopped by one of the military guardians of the fron- 
tiers, who wished the philosopher to compose a book 
for his instruction and guidance. Ijao complied, and 
the result was the Tao-ti-king (Book of the Path or 
Celestial Reason and Virtue). On completing this 
task ho mounted on a black buffalo, rode into the 
wilderness, and was never more seen of men. Ac- 
cording to some of his disciples he ascended to heaven 
on the buffalo about the year 523 B.C. Nothing 
could be more widely opposed than the doctrines of 
Confucius and those of Lao-tze. The former taught 
obedience to all authority temporal and spiritual, 
respect for social observances, and fully recognized 
the benefits of advancing civilization. The latter, 
on the other hand, despised society and civilization ; 
looked upon glory as a dangerous vanity, on wealth 
as a chain which bound man to earth. Labour he 
looked upon as an unmitigated evil, ignorance as a 
blessing, and retirement from the world as the high- 
est form of human life. Up till his time the na- 
tional worship had been confined to the Shmi'j- 
te (Supreme Ruler of the World) and the I'cen 
(Heaven). For these Lao-tze substituted the Tao 
(the Path or Reason of the cosmos), appealing to ab- 
stract principles, instead of the precedents of ancient 
kings and sages, as did the foUowci-s of Confucius. 
The first part of the Tao-ti-king is taken up with an 
examination of first causes. Silence and the void 
produced the Tao, the source of all action and bein<:r. 
Man is composed of two principles, the one material 
and i^erishable, the other spiritual and imperishable, 
from which he emanated, and to which he will re- 
turn on the subjugation of all the material passions 
and the pleasures of the senses. His moral code is 
pure, inculcating charity, benevolence, virtue, and 
the free-will, moral agency, and res]>onsibility of man. 
Many corruptions were, however, introduced at sub- 
sequent periods by his followers. They gave out 
that they had discovered the draught of immortality 
by means of which the initiated were supposed to 
become ethereal, and pass into heaven without tast- 
ing death. Alchemy, divination, the invocation of 
spirits and prophecy, became the principal pursuits 
of the sect. Monasteries and nunneries were foun- 
ded and flourished. Since the second century of our 
era the sect has continued to extend over China, 
Japan, Cochin-China, Tonqiun, and the Indo-Chinese 
nations. The Tao-ti-king has been translated into 
French by Stanishis Julien (Paris, 1842). 



LA PfiROUSE, Jean Francois Galaitp, Coirre 
DE, a French navigator, distinguished for his talentA, 
and still more rem.-u-kable for the mystery attending: 
his fate. He was bom at Albi, in I*aiiguedr<^ in 
1741, and entered at an early age into the naval 
service of liis country. During the American war 
he had the command of an expedition sent to Hud- 
son's Bay, when he destroyed the trading establl^b- 
ments of the British. After the restoration of peace, 
the IVench government having determined on the 
prosecution of a voyage of disco very,. M. de la Per- 
ouse was fixed on to conduct the undertaking. Two 
vessels — the Boussde and the Astrolabe — ^wereplaci-d 
under his command; and leaving France in 17^5, 
he proceeded to the South Sea, and having visited 
the coast of California and other plac^ farthrr 
north, he crossed the Pacific, to continue his resean:hei 
on the eastern coasts and islands of Asia. In 
April, 1787, the ships sailed from Manilla towaria 
the north; and after passing the islands of Formosa, 
Quelpaert, the coasts of Corea and Japan, they nlW^I 
between Chinese Tartary and Saghalien with-ul 
being able to determine whether it was an island or 
a peninsula; returning south, they discovere«i the 
straits which bear the name of La Perouae, and i«ai'- 
ing north on the eastern coast of Saghalien, at lenj^lh, 
September 6, arrived at the harbour of Petroi-auJ- 
ovsk, on the coast of Kamtchatka. There thtv 
stayed to refit the ships, and ex]>erienced the ntmc^t 
hospitality from the Russian local authorities. Fnmi 
Petropaulovsk La Perouse sent copies of his jowr- 
nals, &c., to France, by M. de Lesseps, who prucee<J<Hi 
overland across Siberia to St. Petersburg. From 
these papers was drawn up the relation of his voyage, 
published at Paris (17ii7, four volumes 4to), an Ki^l:- 
lish translation of which appeared in 17*JS (three 
volumes, 8vo). September 30 the vessels sailed in 
search of farther discoveries. They crossed tie 
equinoctial line without meeting with any land till 
1 December 6, when they saw the NaWgator's LjUndis, 
and a few days after they landed at Maouna, one of 
that group. Here M. do Langle, the captain of the 
Astrolabe, M. Lamanon, the naturalist attachc^l u> 
the expedition, and ten other persona, were killed 
in what appears to have been an unprovoked attack 
of the natives. After this misfortune La Pert'uso 
visited Oyolava, an island near Maouna, and thtu 
steered for the Engliah colony in New South W&ltA 
January 23, 1788, they made the coast of New Hol- 
land, and on the 2Gth anchored in Botany Bay. 
They left Botany Bay in March, and in a letter 
which the conomodore wrote February 7, he stat^.d 
his intention to continue his researches till Deoriu- 
ber, when he expected, after visiting the Friendly 
Islands, to arrive at the Isle of France. This was 
the latest intelligence received of the fate of tho 
expeilitiou ; and M. d'Entrecastaux, who was des- 
patched by the French government in 1791 in 
8e:irch of La Perouse, was unable to trace the cooiw 
he had taken, or gain any due to the catastrophe 
which ha<l befallen him and his companions. In l>il5 
the attention of the public was excited towanls thw 
mystiirious affair by a notice published by the French 
minister of the marine, purporting that an American 
captain had declared that be had seen, in the hand^ 
of one of the natives of an island in the tract between 
Louisiade and New Caledonia, a cross of the order 
of St. Ijouis, and some medals, which appeared to 
have been procured from the shipwreck of La P«5r- 
ouse. In consequence of this information the com- 
mander of a vessel which Bailed from Toulon in 
April, ISliC, on a voyage of discovery, received onlen 
to make researches in the quarter s]>ecified, in order 
to restore t«» their country any of the shipwrecked 
crew who might yet remain in existencv. Other in- 
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tdOigence, relative to the wreck of two large vessels 
on two different islands of the New Hebrides, was 
obtained by Captain Dillon, the commander of an 
Kngliah venel at Tuoopia^ in his passage from Yal- 
paraiao to Pondicherry in May, 1826, in consequence 
of which he was sent back to ascertain the truth of 
the matter. The facts discovered by him on this 
mission were that the two ships struck on a reef at 
MaUicolo, 11*" 4' B. lat ; 169° 20' i. Ion.; one of them 
immediately went down, and all on board perished ; 
some <^ the crew of the other escaped, part of whom 
WCT« mttrdered ; the remainder built a small vessel, 
and set sail from MaUicolo, but what became of 
them is not known. The truth of Dillon's state- 
ments was afterwards ascertained by Dumont d'Ur- 
villo. 

laAPIDART, in the preparation of gems for 
■colpture, an artificer who cuts precious stones. This 
art is of great antiquity. There are various ma- 
diinea employed in the cutting of precious stones, 
according to their quality. The diamond, which is 
extremdy hard, is cut in a wheel of soft steel turned 
by a mill, with diamond dust, tempered with olive- 
oil, whidi also serves to polish it. Oriental rubies, 
sapphires, and topazes are cut with diamond dust 
and olive-oil on a copper wheel. Emeralds, ame- 
thysts, agates, garnets, and other soft stones are cut 
with emery powder and water on a lead wheel. 

LAPIS LAZULL This superb mineral, which 
usually occurs massive, is also found crystallized in 
dodecahedra belonging to the regular system. It is 
of a rich azure-blue colour; lustre vitreous; fracture 
uneven; scratches glass; opaque; easily broken; 
specific gravity, 2*45. In a strong heat it intumesces, 
and melts into a colourless mass. Its composition 
is variable, ccxisiBting of 43-49 silica, 11-43 alu- 
mina, 1-23*5 lime, 1-4 peroxide of iron, 8-11 '5 soda, 
2-6 sulphuric acid, 2 water. It also contains small 
quantities of chlorine, carbonic add, and 8-4 per 
cent, of sulphur, which seems to be present in the 
form of a sulphide. It is readily acted on by hydro- 
dilcffic acid, gelatinous silica separating, and sulphur^ 
etted hydrogen being evolveo. It is unknown to 
what it owes its blue colour, as none of its constitu- 
enta, and none of the compounds which these would 
form with each other, have a blue colour. It is 
noticeaUe, however, that colourless lapis lazuli also 
occurs. The finest specimens are brought from China, 
Persia, and Great Bucharia. It is much esteemed 
for ornamental purposes, especially for inlaid work. 
The most splendid exhibition of this rare substance 
is made in the celebrated marble palace built by 
Catharine, at St. Petersburg, for her favourite Orlof , 
in which, according to Patrin, there are entire apart- 
ments inlaid with lapis lazuli. The ancients, who 
called it mpphiros, were in the habit of engraving 
upon it, and several specimens of their works are to 
be seen in the National Library at Paris. Its chief 
value consists in its affording Uie very precious pig- 
ment called uUramarine (which see). 

LAFITH^ a people of Thessaly, said to have 
been descended from Lapithes, a son of Apollo and 
Stilbe, and the brother of Centaurus. They were 
governed by Pirithous, a son of Ldon, and half- 
brother of the Centaurs. The latter were invited to 
the nuptials of Pirithous, and a violent quarrel broke 
out during tiie festivities between the Lapitbae and 
the Centaurs. Many of the Centaurs were slain, 
and tiiey at last were obliged to retire. Hesiod 
(Shield of Heracles) and Ovid (Metamorphoses xii) 
have described the battle of the Centaurs and La- 
pithx. 

LAPLACE, PncBBE Simov, Mabquis ds, a cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer, was bom at 
Bemmont-en-Aage, in the department of Calvados, 



in March, 1749. The circumstances of his parents 
were extremely humble, and he was indebted for the 
means of acquiring his early instruction to the gene- 
rosity of some rich individuals to whom his uncommon 
talents and astonishing aptitude for mathematical 
studies had accidentally become known. The ex- 
pectations which had be^ formed of him were quickly 
realized by the great rapidity of his progress, whidk 
was such that at a very early age he was appointed 
a professor of mathematics in the military school 
of his native town. This field, however, soon ap« 
peared too oonfined for his aspiring views, and he 
abandoned it in a short time in order to prosecute 
his studies with greater advantages, and seek his for- 
tune in Paris. In the capital the brilliant talenta 
of the young geometer soon procured him protectors; 
among others d' Alembert, who admitted him to his 
frien(Mip, and in some measure directed his first 
steps in the career of the sciences. Laplace profited 
so well by the counsels and lessons of this illustrioua 
master that in a short time he signalized himself by 
the capital discovery of the invariability of the mean 
distances of the planets from the sun, and by the 
establishment of some theories of great importance 
in analysis. His first essays were made under the 
auspices of the President Saron, to whom he dedicated 
his works, and who defraved the expense of their 
publication. Through this patronage he was ap- 
pointed to succeed B^ut in the situation of examiner 
of the royal corps of artillery; an office which left 
him sufficient leisure to prosecute the studies which 
he bad commenced with such distinguished success. 
At the early age of twenty-four he was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences, and from this time devoted 
himself with ardour to the composition of a series of 
memoirs on the most important questions of physical 
astronomy, and to the development in all their de- 
tails of the consequences that result from the general 
laws which regulate the system of the universe. Be- 
sides these and other researches connected vdth the 
improvement and extension of mathematical science, 
his attention was turned successfully to the investi- 
gation of the principles of, and to experimental re- 
searches in, chemistry; and, associated with Lavoisier, 
he was the first to repeat in France the experiments 
of Cavendish to effect the decomposition of water. 
During the revolution Laplace was several times in 
danger of meeting a premature fate. He was not 
one of those retiring unobtrusive sons of genius who 
gladly relinquish the objects of political ambition for 
the calm pursuits of philosophy; on the contrary, he 
entered into all the frenzies of tJiat distracted period 
with the same enthusiasm which he displayed in his 
other occupations; and the extravagant and even 
ridiculous excess to which he carried bis professions 
in favour of liberty, equality, and republicanism, 
especially when contrasted with the suppleness and 
subserviency of his subsequent political conduct, 
greatly diminished the respect which would have 
been willingly yielded to his profound genius and 
distinguished services in the cause of science. At 
the establishment of the Polytechnic School he was 
appointed one of the professors in that admirably 
conceived institution. In 1796 he did homage to the 
Coimdl of Five Hundred by presenting to them his 
Exposition du Syst^me de Monde, a work which was 
received by the scientific world in general vdth un- 
boimded admiration. In 1799 he was nominated by 
the consuls to the ministry of the interior. His suc- 
cess as a minister of state was by no means commen- 
surate with his high reputation as a mathematician, 
and after six weeks he was superseded. Bonaparte, 
who himself aspired to the renown of science, and 
who always mamfested the most friendly dispositions 
towards Laplace, said of him, in reference to the 
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inaptitude wbicH he displayed in the management of 

Sractical matters, that he never seized any question 
1 its true point of view, that he sought for subtleties 
in everything, that his ideas were problematical, and 
that, in short, he carried into the administration the 
spirit of the infinitesimal calculus. The same year 
he was called to a place in the senate, of which body 
he was subsequently vice-chancellor and president. 
In 1806 he was raised to the dignity of count of the 
empire. But although he was indebted for all these 
offices and honours to the personal favour of Bona- 
parte, yet, on the emperor's reverse of fortune in 
1814, he was one of the first to push matters to ex- 
tremity against his ancient benefactor, and to vote 
for the overthrow of the imperial power and the 
establishment of a provisional government. On the 
re-establishment of the Boturbons the facility with 
which he had deserted his former master and his zeal 
in the service of the restored dynasty were rewarded 
with the title of marquis, and a seat in the chamber 
of peers. In 1816 Laplace was named a member of 
the French Academy, an honour to which he was 
eminently entitled by the admirable clearness, and 
purity, and elegance of his style. He died in March, 
1827. It is diliicult for a student who has perused 
the writin;^ of Laplace to know how much merit 
belongs to this great astronomer for original research 
in consequence of his almost total neglect to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to his predecessors or contem- 
poraries. The name of his illustrious friend Lagrange 
is rarely mentioned, and one of the latter s finest 
analytical discoveries is referre<l to merely as * formula 
No. xxi. of the second book of the M«^canique Celeste' 
(Laplace's own work). In like manner he gravely 
informs his readers, *\Ve will now give several general 
theorems, which will be useful as we proceed,' these 
general theorems being known over the whole scien- 
tific world by the names of Maclaurin, Taylor, &c. 
On the other hand we find him referring to himself in 
almost every page. The student is then apt to fancy 
that after more extensive reading he shall find him- 
self obliged to restore more and more to the right 
owner, until nothing is left to justify such a reputa- 
tion as that of Laplace. After all due restoration 
has been made, however, almost any one of his ori- 
ginal researches, contained in his great work the 
M^canique Ct^leste and the general method of the 
Th^orie des Probabilit^s for the approximation to the 
values of definite integrals, are alone sufficient to 
stamp him as one of the greatest of mathematicians. 
His discovery of the cause of the discrepancy between 
the theoretical and observed velocity of sound, his 
rules for barometrical measurement, his theories re- 
garding capillary attraction, tides, atmospheric re- 
fraction, the static properties of electricity, molecular 
actions, the properties of gases, &c., prove that in 
some of the most important departments of physics 
his mind was not less profitably and actively engaged 
than in mathematical analysis. Astronomy owes to 
his labours the discovery of the invariability of the 
major axes of the planetary orbits, and of the great 
inequality in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn; the 
solution of the problem of the acceleration of the mean 
motion of the moon, the theory of Jupiter's satellites, 
and other important laws. Tlie most important of his 
works are the M^canique C^este, already mentioned 
(five vols. 4to, with four supplements, 1799-1825); 
Syst^me du Monde (two vols. 1796), a rtsiniU of all 
modem astronomy, unsurpassed for perspicuity and 
elegance in any scientific language; Th6orieanalytique 
des Probabiht^ (1812-20); Essai sur les Probabilitds 
(1814). His contributions to the memoirs of the 
Institut on various isolated points of science are 
numerous and valuable. 

IiAPLAKD (native name Sameanda; Swedlshi 



Lappmarl), an extensive territory in the north of 
Europe, stretching between lat 64* and 71* »., and 
from the shores of Norway east to those of the White 
Sea ; area about 130,000 square miles;, of which more 
than a half, situated east of the Tomei and ita tribu- 
tary, Muonio, belongs to Russia ; and the remainder is 
shared, in nearly equal proportions, between Sweden 
and Norway. As Lapland is not the name of an j 
great politiced division a particular description ci its 
different portions must be looked for under the 
names of the states to which they belong; and it 
may therefore be sufficient here to observe in general, 
that, both from geographical position and physical 
conformation, Lapland is one of the most forbid- 
ding regions of the globe, consisting either of ruj.'irod 
mountains, some of them covered with perpeiual 
snow, and many of them only for a short periwd free 
from it, or of vast monotonous tracts of moorland 
wastes. This extensive territory appears to haie 
been at one time wholly occupied by the people to 
whom it owes its name ; but its southern and better 
portions have been gradually encroached upon by 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Finlanders, tiU the Lap- 
landers proper have in a great measure been cooped 
up within the Arctic circle. There they retain 
their distinctive features and ancient customs, and 
find ample scope to follow their favourite modes of 
life, either as Fjelde-Finner, Motmtain Laplanders, 
leading a nomadic life, and pasturing large reindeer 
herds; or Soe-Finner, Sea or Shore Laplanders, who, 
too poor to possess such herds, have been obliged 
to fix their residence u|K>n the coast, and subsist 
chiefly by fishing. The origin of the Laplanders as a 
race has greatly puzzled ethnologists, in consequence 
of their presenting a combination of physical proper- 
ties not possessed exclusively either by the Mongtjliau 
or the Caucasian stock, but belonging partly to the 
one aud partly to the other. Their chief character- 
istics are— low stature, seldom exceeding five fe«t 
in height ; great muscular power ; a large head ; 
dark, long, and glossy hair; dark eyes, opening of 
the eyelids long and narrow; high cheek-bones; nose 
low and broad; wide mouth; a scanty beard; and a 
skin of a yellow, dingy hue, probably rendered 
deeper than nature has made it from uncleanlineaa. 
Their dress, at least that of the Mountain Laplander, 
is composed almost throughout of reindeer-skin. In 
summer the reindeer-skin is often exchanged for a 
woollen coat. The Laplanders are simple-hearted, 
hospitable, and inclined, as far as their knowledge 
goes, to practise the duties of Christianity, which they 
all profess, under the form of Lutheranism in Norway 
and Sweden, and that of the Greek Church in Russia. 
They are excessively fond of ardent spirits and to- 
bacco. The number of Laplanders is not supposed 
to exceed 27,000 of all descriptions. Probably one- 
third of them are nomadic. 

LA PORTE, a city of the United States, capital 
of La Porte county, Indiana, is situated at the in- 
tersection of three railways, 60 miles south-east of 
Chicago. It contains a court-house, about twenty 
churches, a Catholic academy, several schools, ^c. 
Being the centre of a fertile agricultural district, 
and having ample means of communication, it carries 
on a considerable trade in farm produce. It has 
iron-foundries, manufactories of agricultural imple- 
ments, carriages, and woollen goods. The neigh- 
bourhood has become a favourite resort of summer 
visitors on account of its beautiful lakes, &om which, 
in winter, ice is collected and sent to Chicago and 
elsewhere. Pop. (1880), 6195. 

LAPPENBERG, Johann Mabtix, a German 
historian, was bom in Hamburg, 30th July, 1794. 
His father, a physician of some note, sent him to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, but he euou turned by 
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inclination to history and political science. After 
▼isiting the Highlands and the Hehrides he Mrcnt to 
London, where he spent some time in studyint; the 
E n gli sh government and constitution. He continued 
his historical and legal studies at Berlin, and received 
hisdoctor'sdegreeinlSia. He was sent by the Ham- 
horg senate during the Congress of Troppau as min- 
ister resident to ti^e Prussian court, and remained in 
Berlin till 1823, when he was appointed archivist of 
his native town. This poet, which furnished him with 
the best opportunity and means of pursuing his his- 
torical researches, he held until his death. He dis- 
covo^ many valuable memoirs which were supposed 
to have been lost, among which were the records of 
the old cathedral of Hamburg. In 1848 he became 
a member of the senate of that town, and in 1850 
took part as plenipotentiary in the negotiations at 
Frankfort which ended with the pacification of Ger- 
many. He died 2Sth November, 1865. His most 
remarkable work, both in respect of style and erudi- 
tion, is his Geschicbte von England (two vols. Ham- 
burg, 1834-37). It was translated by Benjamin 
Thorpe under the title of History of England imder 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman Kings (1845-57). 
L^>penberg was prevented by the partial loss of his 
ey^ight from continuing the work to the Keforma- 
tion, but this task was undertaken by Dr. Pauli, a 
worthy successor. Lappenberg was author of various 
learned works on the history and constitution of the 
Hanseatic League, and the history and antiquities 
of Hamburg and Heligoland ; he edited an edition 
of Mumer^s Till Enlenspiegel, and a collection of 
Kiopstock's Letters. He also made valuable contri- 
butions to the Monumenta of Pertz, and to Ersch 
and Gruber's Encyclopaedia. 

LAPSE, in ecclesiastical law, a slip or omission 
of a patron to present a clerk to a benefice within 
six cadendar months of its being void ; in which case 
the benefice is sxiid to be in lapsf, or lapsed, and the 
right of presentation devolves to the oidinary. 

LAPSED LEGACY is where the legatee dies 
before the testator, or where a legacy is given upon 
a future contingency, and the legatee dies before the 
contingency happens. Where it is not otherwise 
directed in the settlement, the lapsed legacy falls 
into and becomes part of the residue of the estate. 

LAPWING {Vanellus), a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of Grallatores or Waders, and included 
in the Pressirostral ('compressed bills') section of the 
order. The bill is of moderate length, and is com- 
pressed or blunted at the point. The legs are elon- 
gated, the toes being slender and short, and con- 
nected at their bases by a web. The hinder toe is 
short, and may be rudimentary. The tarsi are scaly. 
The li^wings inhabit marshy districts, and may occa- 
sionally be found on the sea-beach. The conmion 
species is about the size of a pigeon. These birds 
are found in large flocks, but appear to separate and 
pair during the breeding season. The wings are 
long, and the flight powerful; whilst they run and 
wade with equal facility. The eggs are of a dirty 
olive oolotir, spotted with black; and four are gener- 
ally found in each nest, which consists simply of a 
Httle dry grass roughly drawn together. The young 
run about very soon siter they are hatched, and are 
carefully tended by the old birds, who divert any 
one from the nest by fluttering around him; or if he 
persists in advancing, they then endeavour to distract 
his attention by imitating lameness, thus inviting 
pursuit. Their mode of catching worms is of a highly 
ingenious kind. They seek for the little mounds 
whidi mark the entrance to the worm-burrows, and 
after opening it with their bill they tap the ground 
at the side. The worms are thus attracted to the 
surface, when they become the prey of the ingenious 



hunter. The lapwings are exceedingly lively and 
nimble in their movemeuta, and in all their motions 
appear to be endowed with great instinctive powers. 
They are hunted for the sake of their flesh, which is 
higldy esteemed, as also are their eggs, which fetch 
good prices in the London markets. The month of 
October is considered the season when the lapwings 
are in highest flavour, and at this period of the year 
they are shot in large quantities, particularly in the 
fen districts of England. The Common or Crested 
Lapwing or Peewit { V. cristcUus) is widely distributed 
InEuropeandAsia. (PlCXLVIIL-CXLIX.fig.15.) 

LAQUERING. See Lacquering. 

LARBOARD, a name formerly given by seamen 
to the left side of a ship, when tiie spectator's face 
is turned in the direction of the bow. The resem- 
blimce of the two sounds, larboard and starboard, 
caused so many mistakes, that by order of the ad- 
miralty the use of the former term was abandoned, 
and poH substituted. 

LARCENY is the fraudulent taking by a person 
of the goods of another, without his consent, with the 
intent, on the part of the taker, to appropriate them 
to his own use. As to the taking, the mere removing 
of the goods is sufficient to constitute the crime; as, 
where the thief took down goods and put them into 
a parcel, for the purpose of carrying them away, but 
was detected and arrested before carrying them away, 
this was held to be a sufficient taking to constitute 
larceny. But where a person only changed the 
position of a package of cloth, by raising it on end, 
for the purpose of taking out *'- -• cloth from the bale, 
and was detected in his purpose before he had openeil 
the bale, this was held not to be a sufficient taking 
to amount to this offence. The doctrine in this re- 
spect is, that to make the crime of larceny the person 
committing it must get the article into his possession. 
The intent is a material circumstance; for if goods 
be taken by negligence or mistake it is not larceny; 
as if sheep stray into one's flock, and he shears them 
by mistake, as his own. The necessity of an inten- 
tion to steal, in order to constitute larceny, is illus- 
trated by the cose of a servant's assisting some thieves 
to steal his master's goods, with the consent of his 
master, merely that the thieves, who had previously 
formed the design of committing the theft, might be 
detected: it was held not larceny on the part of the 
servant, but it was held to be so on the part of the 
others; though it was objected, on their behalf, that 
the taking was not against the consent of the master, 
it being essential to larceny that it should be com- 
mitted against the owner's consent; but the court 
held it to come imder this description of crime, for 
the thieves had previously formed the design of 
steab'ng the goods, and the master did not consent to 
their appropriating them to their own use, but only 
to their proceeding so far that they might be de- 
tected and convicted of the crime. 

If a person has property in goods, and a right to 
the possession of them, he cannot, in general, commit 
the crime of larceny in taking them; but if he only 
has the custody of them, and no property in them, he 
may steal them. Thus, if a bailee or lessee of chat- 
tels appropriates them to his own use, it is not, in 
general, hu*ceny. Yet it has been held that, when a 
conmion carrier, having charge of a package or box 
of goods, opens it and takes out a part of the goods, 
with the intent to steal them, this is theft. But tho 
common law makes a very subtle distinction in this 
respect, for though breaking the package, and taking 
a part, with the design of appropriating the articles, 
is theft, yet selling the whole package entire has 
been held not to be so, but only the violation of a 
trust. The cases where a chattel is taken by a per- 
son to whom it has b^een intrusted, and who converts 
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it to his own use, present very nice discriminations 
of larceny from mere breaches of trust, in regard to 
which the distinction is made by various circum- 
stances. If the person gets possession of the goods 
under a false pretence, with the design of stealing 
them, yet if they come into his possession on a con- 
tract, or trust, it has been held, in many cases, not to 
be a larceny; as, where a horse was i)argained for at 
a fair, and the purchaser rode him off, saying he 
would return directly and pay the purchase money, 
but did not come back at sJl, having intended to 
swindle the vendor, it was held not to be theft. If, 
however, the purpose for which the article was in- 
trusted to another is accomplished, and he afterwards 
converts it to his own use, with the intention of steal- 
ing it, this is larceny; as where a horse was let to go 
to a certain place and back, and the hirer, having 
gone and returned, then sold the horse, it was held 
to be theft, for the particular purpose for which the 
horse had been intrusted to bam had been served. 
And the courts generally lean towards construing 
the offence to be a larceny, and not merely a trespass, 
where the party gains p<»session by some false pre- 
tence, with the original intent to steal; and with 
good reason, since it is adding a breach of trust to 
the crime of larceny. If the owner does not part 
with the possession of the goods, though the person 
intending to steal them contrives to bring them within 
his reach by some false pretence, this raises no doubt 
of its being a larceny; as where one sent to a hosier's 
for a quantity of stockings, under pretence of wishing 
to purchase some, and having selected a part out of a 
parcel brought by a servant, which he pretended he 
was going to purchase, under some pretence, sent the 
servant away, and then decamped with the whole 
parcel, it was held to be larceny, for the owner had 
never intrusted him with the parcel, or consented to 
part with the possession, llie same construction 
was put upon the case when a servant was sent with 
some goods to a certain person, and another, pretend- 
ing to be the person to whom they were sent, received 
them with the intent of stealing them. The cases of 
ring-dropping are instances of it; such getting posses- 
sion of money or goods by false pretences, being held 
to be larceny, though the goods come into the posses- 
sion of the thief by consent of the owner; that is, 
when a person, in company with another, pretends to 
find a ring, which was previously dropped for the 
purpose, and the companion, being imposed upon, 
proposes to share in the good fortune, to which the 
finder consents; but not having money, proposes to 
his companion to take the ring, giving cash, a watch, 
or something of half the supposed value of the ring, 
as a pledge until he can dispose of the ring, when 
its value is to be equally divided. The transfer 
having been made, the swindler goes off with the 
article that he has received, and his companion finds 
the ring is of little value. This is held to be larceny. 
As to the kinds of things the taking of which is 
larceny, they must, according to the common law, be 
personal property, it being a maxim that, though real 
estate may be trespassed upon, it cannot be stolen; 
and so fixtures, and whatever is a part of the reality, 
as it is called, could not be subjects of larceny. Thus 
it was held that a standing tree, fruit upon the tree, 
ore in a mine, a. fence, lead, brass, or other metal, 
attached to a building, a copper boiler set in bricks, 
and whatever else would pass by a conveyance of an 
estate, was not a subject of larceny, and the taking 
of such things was onJy a trespass on the real estate. 
But this distinction is mostly abolished by statutes, 
for which there was the stronger reason, as many of 
these things were such as were peculiarly exposed to 
be stolen. So again, by the common law, the feloni- 
ously taking of written instruments, they not being 



considered as property, but merely as evidence o# 
contracts, was held not to be larceny; but this doc- 
trine has been partially abrogated by statutes, azid 
the felonious taking of bonds, bills of exchange, kc^ 
is larceny. As to animals, birds, &c., the felonioos 
taking of domesticated ones is felony; but it is not ao 
with those esteemed to be of a wild nature, as de^ 
in an open forest or chase, hares, rabbits in a warren, 
foxes, &c., although they may belong to, or have been 
purchased by some individual, unless they are tamed, 
or are in the possession and under the control of some 
one. The felonious taking of a hive of bees is held 
to be larceny, unless it be a wild hive in the forest, the 
taking of which is held not to be larceny. Nothing 
can be stolen which is not a subject of property; but 
the crime of larceny is not confined to the depriving the 
owner of the possession of the article. It is sufficient 
to constitute the offence, to take the article from the 
possession of one having only a special property, aa 
a carrier or other bailee; and it is a sufficient allega- 
tion of the ownership, in the indictment, to state that 
the article belonged to such person having a special 
property. In regard to shrouds and coffins of lead, 
or other materials of value, the question of ownership 
has heretofore been made, and they are held to be- 
long to the heirs, executors, or legatees of the person 
deceased, and it may be so alleged in the indictment. 

Larceny was formerly divided in Englxmd into 
two kinds, grand and petty; the former being the 
stealing of an article over the value of one shilling; 
the latter, that of an article not over that value. 
But this distinction was alwlished by a statute of 7 
and 8 Greo. FV., though it still obtains in a moditied 
character in some of the states of the American 
Union. In England the punbhment for grand 
larceny was at one time death; but most frequently 
in later times it was commuted for transportation ; 
and now the punishment of all simple larceny, of 
whatever value, is imprisonment or penal servitude. 
Some species of larceny, as from the person, are more 
severely punished than others by the English and 
American law ; and a larceny committed in a dwel- 
ling-house, by night, is generally considered an ag- 
gravated crime, and is punished accordingly. A 
severer punishment is awarded on a second or third 
conviction of the same offender. 

LARCH {Larix, natural order Conifene; sub- 
order Abietineae), a genus of deciduous trees, some 
of them of large dimensions, natives of the moun- 
tainous regions of Europe, the west of Asia, and of 
North America. The European larch, in favourable 
situations on the Alps, and also in Britain, grows 
to a height of from 80 to 100 feet, with a tnmk of 
3 feet to 4 feet in diameter. The branches are snb- 
verticillate, and spreading horizontally from the 
straight trunk; occasionally, however, rather pen- 
dulous; the leaves are linear, soft, blimt, or rounded 
at the points; of a light- green colour; single or fas- 
culated, in the latter case many together round a 
central bud; spreading and slightly recurved. The 
cones are oblong-ovate, erect, 1 inch in length, and 
of a brownish colour when ripe. The wood is com- 
pact, of a reddish or brown tinge, and on favourable 
soils is considered to be fit for every useful purpt^se 
in 40 years' growth. The greatest drawback of the 
wood is its liability to warp. The article of com- 
merce named Venice turpentine, is obtained from 
this tree. The oldest larches in Scotland are those at 
Dalwick, near Peebles; they were planted in 1725. 
The krches at Dunkeld were planted in 1727. The 
American larch, or hackmatack, is a slender tree, 
with heavy cross-grained wood, horizontal branches^ 
and shorter leaves than the European species. It ia 
a native of Canada, the northern parts of the United 
States, and the higher parts of the AlleghanieiL 
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LARD is the melted and strained fat of swine, 
which diffeiB in its sitni^on from that of almost 
every other quadruped, as it covers the animal all 
over, and forms a thick, distinct, and continued 
layer betwixt the flesh and the skin, somewhat like 
the blubber in whales. The greater part of the finer 
sorts of the lard of commerce is procured from the 
abdomiiial part (of the animal The usual mode of 
preparation is, to wash it thoroughly in a stream of 
water, to melt it in a jar placed in a kettle of water, 
to strain it and run it into bladders that have been 
deaned with great care. The smaller the bladders 
are ihe better the lard will keep. The intestinal fat 
differs from common lard, and is preferable for the 
greaaiDg of carriage wheela Lard is rather soft, 
white, and readily fusible at 100° Fahr. It oonsiBts 
of stearine, which is a solid, and oleine, which is a 
liquid fat; but it usually contains small quantities 
of impurities, and it is to them probably that it owes 
its b^»ming occasionally randd. It is largely used 
for culinary purposes, in perfumery for pomades, in 
currying, and in pharmacy for the making of oint- 
ments. When subjected to pressure the oleine is 
liberated, forming lard-oiL It is used as a lubri- 
cant, but it is sometimes mixed with oils of better 
quxdity as an adulterant Large quantities of lard 
come from the Continent,but the chief supply is from 
North America, from which 82,171 tons were brought 
in 18 $2, the value being about £1,848,465. Benzo- 
ate<l lard is made by heating in a water-bath, vrith 
occasional stirring, a mixture of purified lard and 
jTum benxoin, then straining and stirring till cold. 
It keeps very well, has a pleasant odour, and is used 
for certain ointments. 

LARDAllKLLITE, named after Count Larda- 
rello^ who devised the method of getting boradc add 
from the Tuscany lagoons (see Bobacio Acid), is 
native borate of ammoniunL It is a light, white, 
tasteless salt, which forms minute tabular crystals. 
It dissolves very readily in water, and is met with 
oulj in Tuscany in the water vapours of the SofBoni. 

LARDNER, DioxTSics, an able and popular 
writer on sdentific subjects, bom in Dublin in 1793, 
was employed for a short time with his father, who 
was a solidtor, and then entered Trinity College, 
where he devoted himself especially to mathematics 
and the sdences dependent upon it. The distinction 
which he acquired in these pursuits procured him 
ample employment as a contributor to the leading 
encyclopsedias then in course of publication, and also 
led to his appointment in 1827 to the chair of natural 
philosophy and astronomy in the newly erected Uni- 
versity of London. Not long after this appointment 
be suggested and became editor of the Cyclopaedia 
which bears his name, and had attained a high rank, 
both as a man of sdence and as a writer, surpassed by 
few in the art of making sdentific subjects interest- 
ing to general readers, when he shocked his friends 
and the public by seducing a married lady, the 
mother of several children. The public scorn, as well 
as damages to the amount of £8000 awarded against 
him, in an action at the instance of the injured hus- 
band, made it necessary for him to withdraw to the 
United States. He married the lady on the death 
of her husband. On his return to Europe in 1845 
he fixed his residence at Paris; but published sovenJ 
works in London, one of which, entitled The Museum 
of Science and Art, has had a very extensive circu- 
ktioiL He died on the 29th April, 1859, aged sixty- 
six. 

LARDNER, Nathakiel, a learned divine, bom 
1684, at Hawkhurst in Kent At the age of sixteen 
he was sent to the University of Utrecht, and after- 
wards to that of Leyden. He retumed to England 
in 1703, and oommenoed a preacher about the age of 



twenty-five. In 1713 he went to reside in the family 
of Lady Treby as domestic chaplain, and tutor to 
her son, whom he afterwards accompanied on a tour 
through part of France and the Netherlands. In 
1723 he was engaged in conjimction with other 
ministers in carrying on a course of lectures at the 
I Old Jewry, London. In 1727 he published in two 
vols. 8vo, the first part of the Credibility of the 
Goepd History; the twelfth part appeared in 1755, 
and was followed by three supplementary vols., com- 
prising a History of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
with Observations on the New Testament The 
University of Aberdeen in 1745 conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. In the latter part of his life he 
retired to Hawkhurst where he died July 24, 1768. 
Besides his prindpal work he was the author of 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1764-67, four vols. 4to); the His- 
tory of the Heretics of the two first Centuries (4to, 
1780); a Vindication of three of our Saviour's Mira- 
des, and other theological compositions. A collective 
edition of his works, with his life by Dr. Kippis, was 
published in 1788 (eleven vols. 8vo). A later edition 
m ten vols, was published in 1828. 

LARES, a class of tutelary spirits or deities 
(domestic and public) among the ancient Romans. 
Their worship was closely connected with that of the 
Manes, but only the spirits of good men were honoured 
as lares. All the household lares were headed by the 
larfamiliarit, who was revered as the founder of the 
fandly, and when the latter changed their residence 
he accompanied them. In the mansions of the rich 
the imag(» of the lares had their separate apartment 
the lararium; in the dwellings of the lower classes 
they generally stood upon the hearth in a kind of 
shrme. When the family took their meals some 
portion was offered to the lares, and on festive occa- 
sions they were adorned with wreaths. The worship 
of the public lares is supposed to have been intro- 
duced from the Etruscans by Servius TuUius, and 
was renewed by Augustus. They had a temple in 
the Via Sacra, and were revered as the protecting 
spirits of the dty. There were others who were 
regarded as presiding over the different classes of 
men and pUuces, as highways, rural districts, the 
sea, &C. 

LARGO, an Italian word, used by musicians as a 
direction for the time or style in which a piece of 
music is to be performed. It is generally understood 
to mean tlow, but it rather indicates a broad expres- 
sive style. LarghtUo is the diminutive of largo, 

LARGS, a small port, and much-frequented sea- 
bathing town, Scotland, in the county of Ayr, on the 
east shore of the Firth of Clyde, 22 miles w.8.w. of 
Glasgow. It has many handsome villas, pretty cot- 
tages, and a few tine family seats. There are several 
chiurches of various denominations, schools, a library 
and reading-room, and baths. Yacht-building, for 
which the neighbourhood b famous, is the staple in- 
dustry. There is daily communication by steamers 
with Glasgow, && ; the harbour is small, and chiefly 
frequented by herring- boats and other small craft. 
In 1263 Alexander III. defeated the Norwegians 
under Haco in the vicinity. Pop. (police burgh), 
3076. 

LARISSA (the modem YenUcher);tk dty of Thes- 
saly, on the Peneus (now called the ikkmbria), cele- 
brated in andent times for its bull-fights. It was 
the rendezvous place of Julius Casar's army before 
the battle of Pharsalia. It is now the largest, richest, 
and most populous dty in Thessaly, and the seat of 
a Greek iurchbishopric, with a population estimated 
at 20,000, of whom about one-fouHh are Greeks. It 
has houses for dyeing yam, manufactories of morocco 
leather, and a considerable trade. 
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LARK (Alauda), This genus of well-known In- 
Besaorial birds (see Insessoues) is included in the 
family Fringillidae, which group forma one of the 
divisions of the Conirostres, or * Conical-beaked ' 
Perchers. TheAlaudtnceare recognized by the straight, 
Bhort, conical bill, which bends a little towards its 
extremity. The upper mandible is not notched or 
indented at its tip. The nostrils are covered with 
feathers, and the tongue is bifid or forked. ITie toes 
are free, and are arranged three forwards and one 
directed backwards, as in the great majority of Pas- 
serine birds; but the larks possess a highly distinc- 
tive character, in the great length and straightness 
of the nail or claw of the hind toe. The pipits or 
titlarks (Anthiu)^ included in a different group from 
the true larks, also possess this elongated hinder 
nail. The tertiary feathers of the wing, or those 
borne by the upper arm, are greatly developed in the 
larks, and are as elongated as the primaries, or those 
attfiched to the bones of the hand, and which are 
ordinarily the longest feathers in the wing. The 
larks possess a very general distribution throughout 
the Old World; but only one species of true lark, 
the Shore-lark, is found in America. From the con- 
formation of their toes these birds do not generally 
perch. They are thoroughly terrestrial in their 
habits, running along the ground, and feeding upon 
worms, insects, larvae, and seeds. The nest is also 
built on the ground, and the eggs are from four to 
six in number, and are spotted. The general colour 
of the larks tends towards brown or gray, spotted 
vrith darker tints. The best known species is the 
Sky-lark or Field-lark {Alauda arvensis), familiar to 
all from its powers of singing, as well as its capa- 
bility of domestication. The nest is constructed of 
grassy, and lies on the ground; it is most frequently 
found under the friendly shelter of a tuft of grass or 
earthy clod. The eggs number four or five; the 
period of incubation being about a fortnight, and two 
broods being produced in the year. The pairing- 
time is during the month of April. In early spring 
the sky-lark begins its song, which it continues 
throughout the summer, and far into the autumn. 
This bird is remarkable as being one of the few 
which sing freely whilst on the wing. It begins to 
sing when it rises from the ground to commence its 
morning flight; the hour of three in the morning 
being stated as the period when the lark generally 
ascends in summer. The notes, at first feeble and 
interrupted, swell out to their full tone as the song- 
ster ascends; and long after the bird has passed from 
the range of vision, the full notes of the melody are 
audible to the ear of the observer. ITie Crested 
Lark (A. cristata) is a common Continental species, 
very similar in size and colour to the sky-lark, with 
the addition of the crest. The largest European 
species is the Calandra Lark {A, caJandra)^ which 
t^habits the south of Europe and the deserts of 
y\Hia. (See PI. CXLII.-CXLIU. figs. 1.3, 14, 15.) 
These birds are snared during the autumn and 
winter time in large numbers, when they assemble 
in flocks for the purpose of feeding in hedges or 
among the stubble. Pennant states that as many as 
4(»00 dozen have been caught near Dunstable alone. 

llie Wood-lark {A. arborca) is less common than 
the sky-lark, and is kno^vn by its smaller size and 
less distinct colours. It perches upon trees, and is 
found chiefly in fields near the borders of woods. 
Its flight is much less extensive and powerful than 
that of the sky-lark. ITie wood-lark sings during 
the night, and on this account has been mistaken for 
the nightingale, with which species it appears to 
entertain feelings of strong rivalry; for, when kept in 
% cage near one of the latter birds the Wood-lark 
strives 80 heartily to surpass the nightingale that it 



frequently falls a victim to its emulative efforts. 
The nest is generally built under bushes. The ej^i 
are five in number, of a dusky colour, spotted with 
deep brown spots, and like the sky-lark the parent 
species raises two broods annually. 

The Shore-lark (A, cdpestrit) is found in Europe, 
although it is much more conmion in America, where 
it alone represents the true larks. It has a northern 
range as far as Labrador and the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and breeds in these regions during 
summer. In winter it flies southwards, and is found 
at that season in Virginia and Carolina. It is of a 
reddish drab colour, tinted white beneath; a broad 
patch or dark colour exists on the breast and under 
each eye; the lateral tail-feathers being black. 'i*he 
nest is built upon a patch of lichen or moss, the 
colour of which is so closely imitated by the shore- 
lark that nest and inmate can only be discovered by 
close observation. And in this mimetic protection 
the bird is said so confidently to trust, that she will 
remain upon the nest until almost driven off by the 
observer's foot. Like the lapwing, the shore-lark is 
said to counterfeit lameness and to hop away in an 
opposite direction in order to distract an intruder 
from approaching the nest. Other two species are 
of British occurrence, but are rarely found. ITie 
Brown Lark of Wilson more properly belongs to the 
Pipits or Titlarks {Anthut). It resembles the true 
larks closely in its habits; singing on the wing, 
rarely perching on trees, building in the grountl, 
&a The brown lark occurs both in Eurojje and 
America. It is of a pale reddish-brown coh>iir 
beneath, the breast being spotted with black. 1 he 
tail-feathers are blackish, edged with white; the 
secondary feathers are tipped with white. It in- 
habits the open fields; is often found near ihc sea; 
and feeds chiefly upon insects. The Meadow-Lirk 
or Meadow-pipit or Titlark {Anthus j/rattnsif), ct-m- 
mon in this country, is not a true lark, althout^h it 
resembles the latter forms in its general appcararn.^ 
and habits. And the Meadow-lark of North America 
{Stumella ludoiiciana)^ found very generally distri- 
buted over that continent, is ako widely different 
from the true larks. It is allied to the Stumidre or 
Starlings, its plumage being of a variegated yellow 
or black. The American meadow-lark is somewhat 
larger than the British pipit of that name. It 
builds its nest within a tuft of grass, and feeds upon 
insects, seeds, &c. Its song is said to be excecdin;;ly 
powerful and sweet In the United States th« -e 
birds are shot and snared for market, their lieUi 
being regarded a great delicacy. 

LARKSPUR {Delphinium), a genus of plants rf 
the order Ranunculacca?, distinguished by its petaluid 
calyx, the superior sepal of which terminates in a 
long spur. The stem is herbaceous, bearing alter- 
nate leaves, which are usually very much divided; 
and the flowers are disposed in terminal racemes. 
Some of the species are common in our ganleus, 
where they are cultivated for the beauty and brilliant 
colours of their flowers, the prevailing tint of which 
is blue. Many species are known, all belonging to 
the northern hemisphere. 

LARNE, a 8ea^>ort and market-town, Ireland, 
county Antrim, on the north shore of Lough Lame, 
18 miles north by east of Belfast. It is composed 
of one long, regular, and some narrow streets. The 
bleaching of linen is extensively carried on, and 
there are four large flour-mills; agricultural produce, 
lime, and iron ore are exjwrted, while coal, timber, 
and slate are imported. The harbour, about a mile 
below the town, is one of the best on the east coast. 
It is a port of call for the State Line steamers ply- 
ing between Glasgow and New York, and there is 
regular steam communication between Lame and 
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England and Scotland. Lame is now rapidly ex- 
tending, and is much resorted to during Bummer as 
a waterine-place. Pop. 4716. 

LARNICA, or Laanaca, a town on the south 
coast of the island of Gypms, on a marshy plain 
aboat 1 mile from the shore, and consisting of an 
upper and lower town. The latter is chiefly occu- 
pi^ by warehouses and bazaars, and by the houses 
of the merchants and traders, seamen, porters, and 
boatmen. There are a convent, a mosque, and a 
diapeL In the upper town are a cathedral and a 
convent. The houses in both have a mean appear- 
ance, and the streets are commonly in a filthy con- 
dition, which, together with the pestiferous exhala- 
tions of the neighbouring marshes, render Lamica an 
exceedingly unhealthy place of residence. The trade 
is limited ; exports, wheat, cotton, silk, wine, and drugs; 
impcHts^ rice and sugar from Egypt, cloth, hardware, 
and colonial produce from Malta^ Smyrna, &c. Pop. 
10,000. 

LA BOCHEFOUCAULD, FBAir<?oi9, duo de, 
nascE DE Mabctllac, a distinguished courtier and 
man of letters under Louis XI v., was bom at Paris 
in 1613. He entered on a military career early in 
life, and was engaged as an officer at the age of 
sixteen at the siege of Casale. Shortly after his 
appearance at the court of Louis XIII. he became 
suspected by Richelieu of favouring the party of 
Queen Anne of Austria, and was exiled to Blois. 
On the death of the cardinal (1642) he returned to 
court, and was received with kindness by the queen 
and Mazaiin; but not receiving the reward which 
he thought his services and siiiferings merited, he 
attached himself to the Due d'Enghien, of whose 
sister, the Duchess de LongueviUe, he was for several 
years the most devoted admirer. In the wars and 
intrigues of the Fronde he served the party of the 
parliament, took part in the defence of Bordeaux 
(1650), was wounded in the face, and for a time 
almost deprived of sight in the conflict in the fau- 
bourg Siunt-Antoine of Paris; and at the end of the 
civil war abandoned the pursuits of ambition for a 
life of repose and reflection. His house became a 
resort of the most distinguished wits and people of 
coltore of the time, Boileau, Racine, Moli^re, Madame 
de S^vign^, and Madame de La Fayette. He died 
at Paris in 1680. The first-fruito of his literary 
activity were his M^moires sur la r^gence d'Anne 
d'Antriche, a spirited representation of that time, 
first published in 1662. Three years later appeared 
anon3rniou8ly the work by which he is now univer- 
sally known, R^exions, ou Sentences et Maximes 
Morales, which passed through five editions in the 
conrae of the author's life, and has been frequently 
republished. An excellent edition, prepared by 
Gratel-Duplessis, and edited by Sainte-Beuve, ap- 
peared at Paris in 1853. The fundamental and pre- 
vailing thought in the book, that self-interest is the 
main-spring of all human actions, is presented with 
BO much piquancy and variety of aspect that the 
reader forgives for a time the libeller of his race. 
He left behind him a collection of letters, which were 
published under the title of Correspondtmce in 1818. 
LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN, Henri du Vergier, 
CoMTE DB, celebrated chief of the Vendean royalists, 
was bom at Chatillon 3d August, 1772. On the 
outbreak of the revolution his father went into exile, 
but Henri retired to La Yendt^e, to the castle of his 
friend and relation the Marquis de Lescure. The 
peasants of La Vendue having taken up arms in the 
royal cause, he placed himself at their head, and 
addressed them in the short and pithy harangue: 'Let 
us go to meet the enemy; if I draw back, kill me; if 
I j^vance, follow me ; if I die, avenge me.' After 
gaining sixteen victories in ten months, this ardent 



and brave generalissimo of twenty-two years of age 
fell at Nouaill^, 4th March, 1794. He was shot by 
a republican soldier, who had fallen into his power, 
and to whom he was offering quarter. Marie Louise, 
marchioness de La Hochejaquelein, wife of his elder 
brother (who fell in La Vend^ in 1815), has written 
memoirs of the Vendean war, many of the scenes of 
which she had herself witnessed while acting as the 
secretary and aid-de-camp of Lescure, her first hus- 
band. One of the best editions of this work was 
published in Paris in two vols. 12mo, 1862. 

LARREY, Dominique Jean, Baron, a famous 
French siurgeon, bom at Baud^an, near Bagn^res-de- 
Bigorre, studied at Toulouse and Paris, and com- 
menced his medical career as surgeon to a frigate, 
which in 1787 went to North America. After his 
return he continued his studies for some time at 
Paris, and in 1792 was appointed second surgeon to 
the Hdtel des Invalides. In 1793 he was called to 
the army, and rendered essential service by the in- 
troduction of the ambulance; he also distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity and spirit. He accom- 
panied the expedition against Corsica in 1794, lived 
for a short time in Toulon, where he erected a school 
for surgery, and in 1796 was appointed professor in 
the medico-siugical school of Yal de Grace. Napo- 
leon invited him in 1797 to Italy, and afterwards 
took him with him to Egypt. In 1805 he was 
appointed inspector-general of the military medical 
department, and rendered such important services in 
subsequent campaigns, that, according to Napoleon, 
humanity never can discharge its obligations to him. 
During tiie Hundred Days, having resumed his former 
situations under Napoleon, he was present at Water- 
loo, when he was wounded and taken priscner. After 
the second restoration he was superior physician of 
the royal guard, and remained member of the general 
council of health; but lost a pension for life of 3000 
francs, which Napoleon had bestowed upon him, till 
it was restored by an express vote of the chamber of 
deputies. In 1836 he resigned his appointment in 
the Hdtel des Invalides, and died at Lyons in 1842. 
His works, all connected with practical surgery, are 
very valuable^ and have been translated into most 
European languages. He must not be confounded 
with an uncle and a brother, who both acquired con- 
siderable reputation as surgeons. 

LARYA, the term applied in natural history to 
indicate the first and earliest stage in the develop- 
ment of those animals which undergo a metamor- 
phosis (which see) or series of changes in their pro- 
gress from the egg to the mature and adult state. 
The class of insects presents many familiar and ex- 
cellent examples of larval forms, the metamoq^hlo 
process being very typically represented in these 
forms. Thus the egg of the butterfly gives origin, 
not to the perfect winged creature, but to a crawl- 
ing grub or caterpillar, which is scientifically de- 
signated the Uarva;' and through the subsequent 
transformations and development of this larva the 
perfect form or imago is prodcced. (See METAiiOR- 
PHOSis.) The term is derived from the Latin word 
larvay meaning a 'mask,' the word being thus ap- 
plied in the abstract to indicate the semi-disguised 
or temporary nature of the being, when in the larval 
state. Metamorphosis, and consequently the occur- 
rence of larval forms, is not limited to the insect 
class, but is present in many other groups of the 
animal series, both higher and lower than insects. 
Thus many of the Crustacea — among which Bar- 
nacles and Crabs may be cited as two good examples 
— pass through larval stages; the Eclunodermata, 
including Sea-urchins, Star-fishes, &c., also exhibit 
larval forms; and even in Yertebrata, as in the case 
of the Frogs and Newts (Amphibia), we find a larval 
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form represented in the course of the metamorphic 
development. In the majority of cases the larva is 
wholly unlike the perfect form; as a rule, the more 
perfect the metamorphosis, the greater is the differ* 
ence between the larva and the imago. And this 
difference is one not merely of outward form, but in- 
cluding the internal structure also; the larva being, 
in the most typical cases, and in every respect, an 
essentially distinct creature from that which subse- 
quently will be evolved from it Most larvas are, 
further, free, active, and unattached, the character- 
istic phase of larval habits being the activity of the 
being as distinguished from the fixed state which 
many forms assume in their further development, 
and in their final and adult condition. Thus the 
larva of the Barnacle or Acorn-shell swims freely 
about, whilst the adult form is firmly fixed or at- 
tached; and in the case of Butterflies, Beetles, &c., 
we find the larva to be active, whilst the pupa or 
succeeding state is fixed. The study of the early 
forms which living beings may thus assume, is of the 
highest importance in advancing the study of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology; and it is only of 
late years that the phenomena of development have 
been studied with the care they deserve. Many 
purely larval forms were thus long described as 
adult animals, their connection with the forms into 
which they subsequently become developed being 
neither suspected nor traced. The larval crab was 
thus for long described as a distinct little Crustacean, 
to which the name of Zoca was given; and many other 
and similar instances might be cited. The larval 
condition is most intimately associated with the 
series of actions comprehended under the term 
'nutritive development,' or those actions wliich, after 
the development in the egg, have to do with the early 
growth and nutrition of the form. See Metauob- 

PHOSIS. 

LARYNGOSCOPE, an instrument used for ex- 
amining the interior of the larynx. It consists of a 
little mirror attached to a flexible stalk of about 
6 inches long. This mirror is introduced into the 
mouth of the patient or person to be examined, and 
held near the back of the throat, while a strong light 
is thrown upon it from a reflector worn upon the 
forehead, or held between the teeth of the examiner. 
In the strong light of the sun, or of an argand burner, 
the light thrown from the reflector is concentrated 
upon the laryngeal mirror, which lights up the parts 
to be examined, while it at the same time reflects the 
images of these parts into the eye of the examiner. 
In this way the mechanism of the human voice may 
be studied, and what is of considerable importance, 
disease if present can be readily detected, and the 
fitting remedy applied. The chief merit of introduc- 
ing this instrument in a very complete form into 
medical practice must be assigned to Drs. Turck, of 
Vienna, and Czermak, of Prague, although Garcia, 
Listen, Babington, Avery, and others used a reflect- 
ing mirror to explore the recesses of the throat. It 
was not, however, until the two German physiologists 
took up the subject in 1857 that the benefits arising 
from its use were fully recognized. 

LARYNX, the vertebrate organ of voice, situated 
generally at the upper part of the trachea or wind- 
pipe, and formed essentially of a dilatation of the 
windpipe, with modifications of the cartilaginous 
rings of that organ. The cartilages composing the 
larynx are lined internally with mucous membrane, 
and moved upon one another by special muscles, the 
entire apparatus being subservient to the production 
and regulation of soimds. Only one organ of voice, 
or one laiynx, is generally developed, but in birds 
two of these organs are found. The superior or upper 
larynx in birds is situated in the ordinary position, at 



the upper part of the windpipe; and the lecoiidy 
inferior larynx, or syrinx, as it is tenned, is found at 
the lower end of the trachea, or at the point whero 
the windpipe divides into the main broncJii, or air- 
tubes which supply the lungs with air. This lower 
larynx is the true organ of voice in birds, fuhes 
alone, of all vertebrates, want a true larynx, homolo- 
gous with the larynx of man; but even in certain of 
the fishes a rudimentary structure, comparable in 
some degree with the larynx of higher forms, is 
found. Taking the larynx of man as the type of the 
most perfect organ, and as presenting us with th« 
essential parts which enter into the compoeitioii of 
such a structure, we find the skeleton of the organ 




Section of Larjmx in the median line.— A. Ef^gloitla, in 
front of which the hyoid bone and baM of the iongae 
are seen. B. Thyroid cartilage. C. AiyteiDoid car- 
tilage. D. Posterior xwrtion of cricoid cartiUge. 
E. Anterior portion of cricoid cartilage. P. Vocal 
cord of right side. G. Ventricle of the larynx. H. 
Rings of tlie trachea. I. Trachea. 

composed of various gristly or cartilaginous pieces, 
which are to be \iewed, as already stated, as modifi- 
cations, more or less great, of the ordinary and more 
simple cartilaginous rings which strengthen the 
trachea throughout its length. The chief and largest 
cartilage of the larynx is known as the thyroid car- 
tilage, which may be popularly recognized from its 
forming in front the prominence in the throat known 
as 'Adam's apple.' The thyroid cartilage is com- 
posed of two pieces united in front in the middle line, 
and projecting forwards at that point, but o]ien 
widely behind, where its margins are projected to 
form upper and lower processes. The upper pro- 
cesses of the thyroid cartilage are joined to the 
processes of the hyoid hone; whilst the lower pro- 
cesses unite with the cricoid cartilage, which is 
situated below the thyroid, and which forms the 
upper ring or cartilage of the windpipe. The hyoid 
bone is of a U-shape, and may be felt with the finger 
as it lies within the fold at the junction of the neck 
and chin. Its anatonucal position is at the root of 
the tongue, and it forms the chief seat of origin for 
the muscles composing that organ. The hyoid bone 
is divided into a body portion, springing from which 
we find four processes, the two greater and two Usht 
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comtcs or * horns.* The greater comua are united by 
ligaments {thyro-hfoid ligamentB) to the upper pro- 
oesMS oi the Uiyrold cartUage; and the Umht comua 
of the hyoid bone are united partly to the body 
of the bone and partly to the greater comua. The 
hyoid bone and thyroid cartikge are further con- 
nected together by other membranous and liga- 
mentoua structures. The thifro-kyoid membrane thuB 
unites the upper part of the thyroid cartilage to the 
body of the hycad bone; and other ligiunentous 
attachments between these structures are also de- 
scribed by anatomists. The ring-like cricoid carti- 
lage forming the lower part of the larynx has already 
been mentioned. This latter structure it* narrow in 
fronts but is deeper behind, where it rises to a height 
of half an indi, and occupies part of the space left 
between the open a2ce, or sides of the thyroid carti- 
lage. The criadd is attached to the thyroid cartilage 
in front by the crico-thyroid membranef and at the 
sides by the lower processes of the thyroid cartilage. 
On each side the cricoid and thyroid cartilages are 
articulated together by a joint, this arrangement 
peimitting of free and definite movements between 
the cartilages^ which moTements assist in the func- 
tions of &e whole larynx. The two arptenoid 
cartilages form the next structures of importance 
which fall to be noticed. These cartilages are situ- 
ated on the upper and back aspect of the cricoid 
cartilage, and are inclosed within the thyroid carti- 
lage. Each of those structures is somewhat pyra- 
midal in shape, and has three sides: the apex of the 
pyramid being directed upwards. In the fresh state, 
the arytenoid cartilages partly inclose between them 
tiie ghUU — a space which resembles the mouth of a 
ewer or water-jug, and from this resemblance the 
name arytenoid (Greek artUainOy a ewer) has been 
derived. By their oval bases they articulate with 
the cricoid cartilage; the internal surface of the 
cartilages, covered with mucous membrane, look 
towards each other; the hinder or posterior and 
concave surface of each gives origin to the arytenoid 
musde^ which unites the cartilages and closes the 
glottis; whilst to the front or anterior and convex 
Burfaoes the thyro -arytenoid muscles and the false 
vocal cords are united. The thyro-arytenoid muscles 
relax the vocal cords, and approximate the lips of 
the laryngeal opening or glottis; the false vocal cords 
are Uie prominent semi-lunar folds of mucous mem- 
brane to be hereafter alluded to, and which are so 
named from their playing little or no part in the 
production 'of vocal sounds. At the apex of each 
arytenoid cartilage a second cartilaginous piece of 
small size is found, and to these minute structures 
the name of cartilages of Santorini has been given. 
The epiglottis forms a structure of gi«at interest and 
importance in the conformation of the larynx. This 
structure consiBts of a single plate of cartilage, 
shaped like a leaf, the stalk of the leaf being pla^d 
inferioily, whilst its upper and broader portion is 
free, but is capable of movement in certain important 
ways. The epiglottis is situated in the middle line, 
and in front of the glottis or opening of the lar- 
ynx, being contained within the thyroid cartilage, 
and between the comua of the hyoid bone. Its 
lower and stalk-like extremity is attached by liga- 
ment {thyro-epigloUidean ligament) to the front of 
the thyroid cartilage, and on its iuner surface. And 
to conclude the list of the cartilaginous structures of 
the larynx, the cartilages of Wrisberg may be men- 
tioned. These latter are of small size, and are 
situated in the folds of mucous membrane which 
connect the epiglottis and the upper part of the 
arytenoid cartilages. Turning next to exanune the 
■oft structures of the organ of voice, we may firstly 
aote the disposition of the mucous or lining mem- 



brane of its interior. This mucous membrane has a 
folded or wrinkled appearance, and is loosely attached 
to the hard stmctures beneath. It is highly sensitive, 
and thus provided with the necessary means for insur- 
ing the safety of the glottis or laryngeal opening from 
being entered by particles of food, a general result 
of a person endeavouring to speak whilst eating; the 
glottis in such a case being opened, and free access 
being afforded to particles of food, which are ejected 
by we strong spasmodic cough with which we are 
familiar. The epiglottis, however, efficientiy in a 
natural sense, protects the entrance to the larynx: 
this stmcture becoming horizontal, falling over, and 
closing the entrance to the glottis, when food is 
swallowed. The retraction of the tongue and eleva- 
tion of the larynx produce this action of the epiglottis. 
The upper opening of the larynx communicates 
directly with the pharynx, or back part of the mouth. 
It is funnel-shaped — ^a form caused by the peculiar 
space inclosed by the arytenoid cartilages, as already 
mentioned — ^and below this is seen the true glottis, or 
rima glottidis, the lower opening of the organ of 
voice. This opening is somewhat triangular in 
shape, the apex of the triangle being forwards. 
Behind it is bounded by the arytenoid cartilages, 
whilst anteriorly the glottis is inclosed by the lower 
or true vocal cords^ above which the false vocal coids^ 
before alluded to, are situated; whilst between the 
tme and false cords, on each side, a hollow, named 
the ventricle of the larynx, exists, which in turn 
leads into a front pouch, known as the sacctdtis 
laryngis. The use of those cavities is supposed to be 
that of affording space for the vibration of the vocal 
cords. The true vocal cords consist of two elastic 
cords, extending, in a horizontal manner, between 
the angle of the thyroid cartilage and the base of the 
arytenoid cartilages. By the action of these muscles 
acting upon the arytenoid cartilages, the vocal cords 
can be brought together, or on the other hand re- 
moved from each other; the glottis being, in other 
words, and by the same action, dilated or closed. 
And the production of vocal soimds simply results from 
the tightening and approximation of these cords, 
when they are made to vibrate by the force of the 
air which passes them in expiration, various degrees 
of tension producing different sounds. The length 
of the vocal cords varies according to ago and sex, 
as also do the proportions of the entire larynx. In 
adult males the average length of the vocal cords is 
five-eighths, and in the adult female about four- 
eighths of an inch. In youth the cords are shorter, 
especially in boys, the breaking of whose shrill voices 
results from the elongation of the cords at puberty. 
The average length of the glottis in adult males is an 
inch, and in females about 10 lines. The larynx in 
males and females exhibits littie difference in com- 
parative size until the approach of puberty, when the 
male larynx begins to enlarge, and in about two 
years attains a size nearly double that of its former 
extent; whilst in females the larynx also grows larger 
after puberty, but does not attain so great propor- 
tions, or alter so greatly in its intimate constitution, 
as in males. The shape of the glottis or lower 
laryngeal opening varies in accordance with the 
different movements to which the parts of the larynx 
are subject. When in a state of rest the opening is 
triangular in shape. During dilatation, as in quiet or 
deep inspiration, it becomes simply or broadly spear- 
shaped; and during expiration it returns to its trian- 
gular form, a result in the latter case effected more 
by the elasticity of its ligaments than by muscular 
contraction. In speaking and singing, where the 
vocal cords are brought into play, the vocalizing 
position of the glottis is seen, and in this case the 
opening becomes very narrow and elongated, the 
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vo?al cords bein^ broujlit clor«e tocrelher, and m.ide 
very tense, and the e^l-^e^ of the glottis are then 
made as nearly aa possible paralleL llie miwles of 
the larsTix are very numerous and complicated in 
their action. Several of these structures have been 
already mentioned in their relations to the bard 
structures of the larj'nx from which they take ori;^'in, 
or to which they are connc-cted. The aniUnnid 
mnsrltft have l>een alrea<ly mentioned as th««se which 
unite the cartilages of that name, and which draw 
th»; cartila-j^es together, and eo close the glottis. The 
lateral crico-ariilfuoid musdts, which pass from the 
sides of the cricoid cartila^'e to the outer parts of the 
arytenoid cariila'^'es, have a similar action to the 
arytenoid muscles, and besides are said to rotate the 
vocal cords inwards towanis the middle line. I'he 
y'SUrior vru'o-anjtenokl musd':s pass from the V>ack 
of the cricoid cartilage to the outer parts of the 
arytenoid cartilaj^e, and serve to rt>tate the vix^al 
c«»rds outwardly, and so to dilate the glottis. The 
fiuictions of the th>;ro-arptinoid mus'Ui have been 
already stated to be those of relaxin;^ the vocal cords, 
by shortening them, and of apy>roximating the lips of 
the glottis. These latter muscles are situated in the 
folds of the vocal corals. The cruro^hyrvid mu^rUs 
are situated in front of the lar_\Tix, and arise from the 
part of the cricoid to be in jk;i-ted into the lower bonier 
of the thyroid cartilaire. The action of these muscles 
is to stretch the vocal corals by rotating the thyroid 
cartilage in a downward direction. The blo«:)d-vessels 
of the larynx are branches of the supenor and inferior 
tJnjroid arteries, and the laryngeal nerves are the 
superior and inferior larijnjial, or recurrent Uirynneal, 
branches of the pneum^jastric uerir. The functions 
and mcNJe of action of the larynx will be found more 
fully discu<<sed under the resj»ective headings of 
SrcECH and VoIc^:. 

LA SALLE, a thriving commercial and manu- 
facturing city of the United States, capital of La 
Salle county, Illinois, on the north bank of the 
Illinois river, U»0 miles s«iuth-we<t of C'hicairo, with 
which it is connected by both rail an<l canal. 7inc 
smelting works an«l rolling-mills form the principal 
feature of the industries; while there are l>esi«les 
glass manufacU:)ries, extensive hydraulic cement 
establishments, and manuf;ictures of sulphuric acid, 
soda-ash, &c. Ice Is c.\|>orted in large t^uantities to 
the southern markets. There is a good supply of 
bituminous coal in the neigh bourho<3d. the annual 
output <*{ the mines reaching about one million tons. 
Population lls^oi, 7^4,'). 

LAS(.'AIilS, the name of two noble Greeks of the 
fifteenth century, descendants <»f the iiu|>erial familv, 
who. on the taking of t'oustantinople by the Ti;rks 
in 14J3, tied to Italy.— CoNSTANTiNK settled first at 
Milan, where he ^\;ls received into the household of 
Francesco Sforza, the grand-duke, as tutor to his 
dar.ghter. Ho afterwards visited Eonie and Naj»les, 
and linally t«H>k up his alx")de at Messina^ whither 
the fame of his literary attainments attracted many 
distinguished disciples, and among others the cele- 
brated Pietro Pembo. He was the author of a Greek 
(iranmiar, wliich was fii-st printed at Milan in 147«>. 
an<l again at Venice in 14','5 at the Aldine press. He 
died in 141':l — Juh.vnnes Axi)hp:as (144'>-ir'o5t to .k 
up his residence at Padua under the i)rotoction of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, who distinguished him by liLs 
favour, and despatched him into Greece to ]Hirchase 
valvial.le manuscripts. He .accomplished his mission 
much to the «atisfa<tion of his einpl«»yer. and enriched 
the Florentine colhjction with the fruits of his re- 
searches. In 14'.'4 he cpiitted Italy and entered the 
service o( Louis XII. of France, who made liim his 
envoy to the Venetian s»'nate ; l»ut on the elevation 
of JvliTi do' Medici to the [ on-jJom by the title of 



Leo X., Lascaris went to Home at the invitation rf 
that j>c»ntitF, and on the foundation of his Greek ct.1- 
lege there was appointed its firat principal and sup-rr- 
intendent of the Greek press. The remainder of his 
life was divided between Paris, where he vaa em- 
ployed along with Budseus by Francia L in formiug 
the royal library of Fontainebleau, and Rome, m 
which latter city he died in 1535. He publi^Led 
a translation of Polybius and of the Argonautics 
of Apolli»nius, tr>gether with a Greek Anthul.Krv 
^1494, folio); annotations on the works of Soph«xles 
and Homer ; four of the plays of Euripides; and a 
collection of epigrams and apophthegms in Greek 
and Latin (Paris, 4to, 1527). 

LASCAES, native Indian sailors employed in 
European and American v^sels trading to the Tjux. 

LAS CASAS, Bartholomew de, a Spanish pre- 
late, was bom at Seville in 1474, and in hii nine- 
teenth year accompanied his father, who sailed with 
Columbus, to the West Indies. Five years afttj- 
wards he returned to Spain, and pursuing his Btu<U«8 
he entered the ecclesiastical order. He again ac- 
companie<i Columbus in his second voyage to Hii- 
paniola (Haiti), and on the conquest of Cuba settled 
there, and distinguished himself by his humane con- 
duct towards the oppressed natives. He set at lil>ertj 
the Indians who had fallen to his share in the divi- 
sion; and s> much was he interested for them, that 
in lol»3 he went to Spain to lay a statement of their 
case before King Ferdinand, whose death at that 
time prevented any measures for their redress. The 
regent, Cardinal Ximenes, however, appointed a 
commission to examine circumstances uj)on the spot, 
and to determine accordingly. Las Casas was to 
acct^mpany them, with the title of ProUctor of the 
Indians. The commissioners found that it was im- 
possible to liberate the Indians, and therefore endea- 
voured to secure their humane treatment; but Lm 
Ca^a.■4, still dissatisfied, remonstrated so warmly that 
he was obliged to take refuge in a convent from tlie 
rage of the planters. He again returned to Europe; 
and on the accession of Charles V., in consequence 
of his representations, the council appointed a chief 
judge to re-examine the points of controversy be- 
tween the partisans of Indian liberty add the colo- 
ni!>ts. Las Casas, by a singular inconsistency in hi» 
zeal for the Indians, became the author of the slave- 
tratle, by proix)sing to purchase negroes from the 
Portuguese in Africa to supply the planters with 
lal>ourers, of the want of whom they complainetl; 
and this was unfortunately put into execution. He 
next applied for a grant of an unoccupied tract, in 
order to try his own plan with a new colony. Tbji 
he at length obtained, and with 200 persons, whom 
he iK:'rsuade<i to accompany him, landed at Porto- 
Pico in 1521, but found that an expedition was 
advancing to ravage this very tract, and convey its 
inhaV»itants to Hispaniola as slaves. He endeavoured 
in vain to prevent the threatened danger, and with 
the few who still atihered to him returned to His- 
paniola to solicit succom:. During his absence the 
natives att.acked the ccJonists with such success that 
in a short time not a Spaniard remained in that p'vrt 
of South America. Las Casas, in despair at the 
failure of his project, retired to the Dominican cv»d- 
vent at St. J >omincro, and assumed the haldt of the 
order. Xotwitlistanding his retirement his real in 
the cause of the Indians did not abate; and bein^ 
sent on a mission to Spain by a chapter of his order 
at Chiapa in 1542, he pleaded their cause with hii 
pristine w.armth, and composed hia famous treatise 
Brevissima lielaciou de la Destruccion de las IndLis, 
in which he exf>osed the cruelties practised by the 
Spaniards. His unremitting perseverance at len-jth 
• b'.ained a new set of laws and rcgulatioiis, by which 
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the natives were greatly relievinl. In 1544 he re- 
turned to America as Bishop of Chiapa, and con- 
tained there until 1551, when he resigned his bish- 
opric, and again returned to Spain. He died at 
Madrid, 1556. Besides the treatise above-named he 
was also the author of a treatise in Latin on the 
question, * Whether sovereigns may in conscience, by 
virtue of any right, alienate their subjects from their 
crown, and transfer them to the dominion of any 
other lord?' which difficult question he treats with 
great freedom, spirit, and delicacy. He also com- 
posed several works which have never been published, 
among which is a General History of the Indies, 
which was a great assistance to Antonio de Herrera 
in his history. All his works evince profound learn- 
ing and solid judgment and piety; and notwithstand- 
ing his great inconsistency in r^ard to the negroes, 
he must be regarded as a very benevolent man and 
a lover of mankind. 

LAS CASES, Emmanuel Auouste Dieudonnb 
Marin Joseph, Comte de, bom in 1766 at the castle 
of Las Cases, near Kevel, in Haute-Garonne, served 
before the revolution as lieutenant of marines. He 
emigrated in 1791, joined the army of Cond^ in 
1792, and then went to England. After taking part 
in the expedition to Quiberon he remained in Eng- 
land, and endeavoured to support himself by private 
teaching. ITie events of the ISth Brumaire brought 
him back to France. For several years after he 
Uved in complete retirement, and employed himself 
in completing his excellent AtUs Historique, which 
he published under the name of Le Sage. This 
work is said to have brought him under the notice 
of Napoleon, who in IS 08 made him a baron, and 
afterwards, in consequence of the encounter with the 
British at Vliessingen, on which occasion Las Cases 
acted as a volunteer, a4mitted him into the council 
of state as master of requests. From this period he 
dijicharged various offices connected with the ad- 
ministration of the interior. After Napoleon's abdi- 
cation Las Coses refused, in the council of state, to 
tttbtfcribe the act, and went for a short time to Eng- 
land. During the Hundred Days he resumed his 
former posts, and received new honours. After the 
battle of Waterloo he asked permission to share 
Napoleon's fate, and along with his eldest son ac- 
companied him to St. Helena. Here Napoleon dic- 
tated to him a part of his Memoirs, and took lessons 
from him in English. A very strong letter which 
he endeavoured to forward to Lucien Bonaparte 
without the knowledge of the governor, Hudson 
Lowe, caused him and his son to be removed from 
St. Helena in 1816. After eight months' imprison- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope he was brought 
back to Europe, and taken to Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main, where he was placed for some time under 
Austrian surveillance. After Napoleon's death he 
was allowed to return to France, where he published 
the Memorial de St. H^bne, ^m which and the 
Atlas Historique he is said to have derived a profit 
of nearly 2,000,000 francs (£80,000). The Memorial, 
is undoubtedly an important source of information as 
to Napoleon's history; but the materials on which it 
is based have been very freely tampered with. After 
the July revolution Las Cases became member of 
the duunber of deputies for St. Denis, and took his 
seat on the extreme left. He lived to see Napoleon's 
remains deposited in the Hdtel des Invalides, and 
died in 1842. 

LASHER, the familiar name of the Cottus scorpiia, 
one of the Cottidse or * Bullheads,' a group of tishes 
included among the Acanthopterygii or * Spiny- 
finned' fishes of Cuvier, which group is now recog- 
nized as one of the subdivisions of the order Teleostei 
in the modem system of piscine classification. (See 



IcHTHTOLOOT.) The Bulllicads arc nearly allied to 
the Gurnards, and are noted for the large size of the 
head, which, together with other parts of the body, 
is armed with spines. The lasher is about 6 inches 
in length, and possesses the enlarged head of the 
CottidsB. The head is blackish iu colour, and is 
variegated with dark and pale patches placed trans- 
versely. The sides, above a roughly-marked longi- 
tudinal line, are light-coloured, and are yellow below 
the line, becoming whiter on the belly, llie head 
and gill-covers are armed with i)rominent spines, 
capable of inflicting i severe wound, a ciroumstanco 
apparently known to the ancients — * £t capitis duro 
nocitunis Scorpius ictu.' The lasher possesses the 
power of swelling out the head and gill-covers to a 
large size by the admission of air. It inhabits the 
Atlantic Ocean, particularly in its northern portion; 
and is common off the Newfoundland coast, where 
it is known as the Mcolptnj, Li Greenland it forms 
a favourite article of diet. 

LASSA, or Lhassa, the capital of Tibet; lat 
29" 40' N.; Ion. 90" 57' £.; situated in a fertile plain 
surrounded by mountains, on the Galdjan, a tributary 
of the Dzang-bo. The city proper consists of wide, 
regular, and clean streets, with mostly liu^e houses 
of several stories, built of stone, brick, or earth, ter- 
raced at the summit, and uniformly whitened exter- 
nally, the windows and door-frames being painted 
with the sacred or lamanesque colours, red and yellow. 
Internally, however, they are described by M. Hue 
as exceedingly dirty and comfortless. All the public 
edifices worthy of notice are connected with Buddh- 
ist monasteries, Lassa being the great centre of the 
Buddhist religion. In the heart of the city is the 
convent of Mom, with a large printing establish- 
ment, from which numerous religious works are 
issued; and on the outskirts, toward the cardinal 
points, are four other large monasteries — Praebung 
on the west. Sera on the north, Khaldan on the east, 
and Samie on the south or south-east side. All 
these have several thousand inmates, being greatly 
resorted to from China, Turkestan, Nepaul, &c., as 
schools of philosophy and Buddhism. About 1^ mile 
north-west from the city, and connected with it by two 
avenues of trees, is the Bottnla or Buddha- la; this is 
the residence of the Dalai or TaltS (Grand) Lama, the 
ecclesiastical sovereign of Tibet, and supreme pontiff of 
the vast regions forming Central, Eastern, and South- 
eastern Asia. A triple-peaked hill here rises abruptly 
out of the plain to the height of 367 feet; it is cov- 
ered with convents and cells of monks, and in the 
centre is the palace of the Dalai Lama, a fine edifice, 
four stories in height, with a vast number of apart- 
ments and a large dome, which, like the columns of 
the peristyle surroimding the structure, is covered 
with gilding. ITie interior is said to be full of idols, 
treasure, and works of art. Lassa is the principal 
emporiimi of Tibet, and a rendezvous of people from 
all parts of Asia; silk stuffs, tea, and other articles 
being here exchanged for Tibetan, Indian, and Euro- 
pean goods. In the vicinity are many good detached 
residences of lay inhabitants, and well-cultivated 
gardens; and no other part of Tibet appears to be 
BO fertile as the district of Lassa. Pop. of city and 
suburbs estimated at 50,000, a very large proportion 
of whom are Buddhist lamas or priests, and students 
in the monasteries. 

LASSAIGNE, Jean Louis, was bom at Paris, 
Sept. 22, 1800. He was the son of an engineer in 
the Jardin des Plantes, displayed early a taste for 
chemistry, and studied the science under Vauquelin. 
He soon acquired great skill and facility, and when 
he was only eighteen began publishing researches, 
and continued doing so up to the close of his life. 
After teaching chemistry in the Mercantile School 
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at Paris i)T some time, he in 1828 succeeded Dulong 
as profeasor at the Veterinary College of Alfort. 
Thereafter he devoted himself mainly to the medical 
applications of the science, and his ability ultimately 
led him to be appointed as a chemical expert of the 
Tribunal of the Seine. Amon^ his discoveries and 
researches may be mentioned the alkaloid delphinin 
in the seeds of Delphinium ataphisagriOf phoaphoric 
tthtr, phosphovinic acidj pyrocili'ic acidy and the active 
principle of senna, catfiartin. He also contributed 
largely to the knowledge of the compounds of iodine, 
of calculi of various kinds, of metallic and other 
compoimds. He made special examination of the 
medico-legal detection of phosphorus, prussic acid, 
lead, arsenic, morphia; he pointed out the use of 
nitric acid and of nitrate of mercury in detecting the 
adulteration of wool with cotton, wool being tinged 
yellow and red by these reagents respectively, while 
cotton is unaffected. He i£owed how chromate of 
lead can be used for printing and dyeing, and in 1831 
received a silver medal for improvements in the 
manufacture of pottery enamels. In addition to the 
papers in which he published his numerous researches, 
he is the author of several works, of which the more 
important are, a Dictionnaire des Heactifs, and 
Abr^g^ £l^mentaire de Chimie, which was largely 
devoted to medicine. He was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Medicine. He died 
at Paris March 18, 1859. 

LASSO, a long strong thong of buffalo-hide, with 
a ninning noose at one end, used by South Ameri- 
cans in the chase. It is thrown in such a way as to 
fall over the horns or head of the victim, the hunter 
coiling one end round a high pommel on his saddle. 
When he makes a successful cast the hunter spurs 
hia horse to its fullest speed, and the wild-horse or 
buffalo is almost strangled or borne to the ground, 
and becomes an easy prey. Instead of a noose a 
leaden ball may be attached to the end of the thong, 
which is thrown so as to entangle the legs, neck, or 
horns of the animal to be captured. The lasso has 
been used in the South American wars : it was em- 
ployed against the French sentinels by some of the 
semi-barbarous tribes whom Kussia had pressed into 
her armies during the Crimean war. 

LASSO, Orlando di (Orlandus Lassua), one of 
the greatest musicians of the sixteenth century, was 
bom at Mens in Hainaut in 1520 or 1530. Thuanus 
(l)e Thou) relates that he was carried off while a 
child on account of his fine voice. Ferd. Gt)nzaga, 
viceroy of Sicily, took him to Italy, and had him 
instructed in music. Having lost his voice in his 
eighteenth year, he was occupied three years in 
Naples as a teacher of music. He then became 
chapel-master in the Lateran church in Home. Here 
he remained two years, and then returned to his 
native country to see his parents, whom, however, 
he did not find living. He then travelled with 
Giulio Ccsare Brancaccio to England and France, 
and lived for some years in Antwerp, whence he 
went to Munich as chapel-master to Albert, duke 
of Bavaria. Charles IX. of France invited him to 
Paris; but Lasso learned on his way to that city the 
death of the king, and was immediately re-estab- 
liahcd in his place by Duke William. He remained 
in this office till his death in 1594. His works were 
numerous, but are at present rarely to be met with. 
His sons published a collection of his motets under 
the name Magnum Opus Musicum (Mimich, 1604, 
seventeen vols, folio). In the royal library at Munich 
is the richest collection of his works. 

LATAKIA (anciently Laoduca ad Mar€\ a sea- 
port in Syria, 50 miles south of Antioch, 70 south- 
west of Aleppo; pop. about 10,000, of whom about a 
third are Christians. It is a Greek bishop's see. It 



is situated at the ba<te, and on the smith side of a 
small peninsula, which projects half a league into 
the sea. It was once surroonded by waUa, bat is 
now open, and consists of about 1000 w«ll built 
houses, situated among groves of myrtle, pomegra- 
nate, mulberry, and dive trees, ana forming two 
distinct portions — an upper and a lower town. The 
harbour is well sheltexvd, but is shallow, and has a 
narrow entrance. There is, however, a consideTafaJfe 
trade: tobacco, silk, cotton, and gall-nuts being ex- 
ported. The Latakia tobaooo is famous throogbont 
Europe. This place is subject to violent earthquakes. 
One, in 1796, destroyed a great part of the aty, and 
2000 of the inhabitants; another, in 1822, overthrew 
a third of the buildings. 

LATEEN SAIL, a long triangular sail, bent by 
its upper edge to the lateen yard, wliich hoists ob- 
liquely to t^e mast; it is mostly used by xebecs, 
feluccas, &c., in the Mediterranean. A gaA-topsail, 
if triangular, and set on a yard, is lateen. 

LATENT HEAT, the heat which enters into a 
solid to melt it, or into a liquid to vaporize it. It 
was so called by Dr. Black of Edinburgh in 1760, 
because it seems to lie hidden in the liquid and the 
gas. It is now known that the heat is not hidden 
in Dr. Black's sense; the change of state is a mani- 
festation of its presence; in fact the heat is converted 
into some form of potential energy, and without this 
energy matter could not exist in the liquid or gaseous 
form. It seems that the particles of a solid possess 
great attractions for one another, and whea oiergy 
is given them (in the form of heat) to overcome 
these attractions, and to assume freer relations, they 
become liquid. Some other change of relation among 
the particles of a liquid takes place when it becomes 
a vapour, and this change is again effected by means 
of heat. We shall suppose that readers know what 
is meant by a unit of heat (See Heat (Unit of); 
Calorimetry; SPECino Hkat.) When pieces of 
very cold ice (say at -^O^C.) are brought in a pail 
into a warm room a thermometer shows that they 
begin to rise in temperature to 0' C. ; they begin to 
melt at 0" C, and cease to rise in temperature; the 
melted ice remains at 0** C, and if the water and ioe 
are stirred occasionally there is no perceptible change 
in the temperature of either until the ioe has all 
melted; the water now begins to get warmer, and if 
placed in an open vessel on a fire will rise in tem- 
perature to 100^ C, when it will begin to boil; it 
now remains at 100** C, however hot the fire may 
be, until it has all been converted into steam at lOC" 
C. It is evident that water at 0° is simply what ice 
at 0° becomes when a quantity of heat has been 
given to it, and that steam at 100° is simply what 
water at 100" becomes when a quantity of heat has 
been given to it. We know that 1 lb. of water at 
0**, and I lb. of water at any other temperature, be- 
come, when mixed, 2 lbs. of water at a temperature 
which is the mean of the first two; thus 1 lb. of 
water at 0° and 1 lb. of water at 79-2" become 2 U>«, 
of water at 39-6". But 1 lb. of ic© at 0** and I IK 
of water at 79-2° become 2 lbs. of water at 0% all the 
heat of the water being given to the ioe to melt it. 
Thus the latent heat of 1 lb. of water, or the heat 
which will convert 1 lb. of ioe at 0" into 1 lb. of 
water at 0°, is equal to the heat given out by 1 lb. of 
water in cooling from 79*2** to 0^ In fact the latent 
heat of 1 lb. of water is 79*2 units. It is found that 
1 lb. of water requires 5*37 times as much beat to 
change it from water at 100° C. to steam at 100** as 
the same water would give out if cooled to the freez- 
ing-point, that is, the latent heat of I lb. of steam 
from boiling water at 100^ is 537 units. This may 
be experimentally proved by condensing a known 
weight of steam in a vessel containing a known 
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qinntity of cold water, and observing the increase 
produced in the temperature of the water. If 1 lb. 
of iteam at 100" C. is passed into 18 lbs. of water at 
r C, when the steam has all condensed there is a 
mixtoreof 141be.of waterat49ir. Now the 13 lbs. 
of water have been raised 45*2*, and have therefore 
aoqoired 587*6 units of heat from the condensed 
rteam; the condensed steam, in cooling &om 100° to 
49^ gave out 60-8 units, so that 587*6 -60*8, or 
about 537 units, must have been given out by the 
steam at 100° when condensing to water at 100". In 
order to freeze a liquid, or to condense a vapour, it 
is neoessazy to take from it its latent heat When 
liquid caibonic acid suddenly escapes from a vessel 
hi which it has been confined at a great pressure 
(see LiQUEPAcnoH of Gases), a small portion of it 
becomes vapour; this vapour requires so much latent 
heat that all the rest of the liquid becomes a snow- 
like solid. The heat which becomes latent in the 
vapour is that which was latent in the rest of the 
liquid before becoming solid. The heat given out 
in solidification may be made apparent by means of 
sopenaturated solutions of salts. Supersaturate a 
solution of sulphate of soda; allow it to cool slowly 
in a dosed vessel in a still place: it will cool without 
deposition of crystals. If now the vessel is agitated, 
or if a small crystal is dropped into the solution, 
lolidificaticm b^^ and goes on with great rapidity, 
a very sensible amount of heat being given out. A 
mixture of snow and salt cools bodies placed in it; 
this is due to the salt combining with the v^ater 
fornung a liquid solution, a process for which, as both 
solids are melted, a considerable amount of heat is 
necessary. We give a table of latent heats of )i- 
qcdds: — 

Melting Point Latent Heat of fiuiun. 
Water C C. .... 79-25 



Sperauioeti.... 13*3 

Choa'-wax 0>) 

PboBphonu ... 44 

Sulphur 115 

Tin 235 

Lead 332 

Hercmy .... — 39 



82-a 
97 « 

6-0 

9-4 
14-25 

6 4 

2-82 



Water may be converted into steam at any tem* 
penture by varying the pressure on its surface. 
(See Steam.) Regnault eliminated all sources of 
error in hia determination of the latent heat of 
vaporization of water. He found that the total heat 
neceawtfy to raise 1 lb. of water from 0" C. to any 
temperature t" C, and then to convert it into steam 
st f C, was equal to 

606*5 + -305 (. 

This UadL heai is evidently equal to latent ?ieat-\-t 
(For Begnaolt's table of resuits see Steam.) The 
following table gives the latent heats of vaporization 
of certain substances: — 



BoOinir-point. 


Latent Heat of 
VaporizaUon. 


Water 100* 


637 


Alcohol 78 


202 


^her 88 


68 




86-6 


AoetioAoid 120 


102 


OU of Turpentine 16d 


. . 69 



LATERAN, a square in Borne, so called from an 
sndent Roman family of the same name. Nero put 
to death the last possessor, Flautius Lateranus, and 
seized his estates. Thus the Lateran palace became 
the proper^ of the emperor. Constantine the Great 
gave it to the popes, who occupied it for 1000 years, 
until tiie removal of their residence from Home to 
Avignon. The diurch of St John of Lateran, con- 
nected with this palace, was built by Ck>n8tantine. 
It is the episcopal chxirch of the pope, and the prin- 
cipal church of Rome; hence themscription over the 
TouYUL 



principal door — 'Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiamm 
mater et caput* (the mother and head of all the 
churches of the city and the world). It is also 
called the Lateran, In the piazza stands the famous 
relic known as the Scala Sants^ which is said to be 
the stairs of Pilate's house, up which Jesus passed 
on his way to judgment, and which are now climbed 
by the faithful on their kneea Its great antiquity, 
the recollection of twelve councils which have been 
held in it, and its splendid architecture, render this 
church particularly worthy of observation among the 
numero us m onumental rddcs in Rome. 

LATHE, a machine for rotating bodies of wood, 
metal, ivory, or stone in such a way that surfaces of 
revolution may be cut by a tool held in the hand or 
fixed in a slide-rest. In the/oo<-2atA« the foot of the 
operator works a treadle, wMch, by means of a crank 
and wheel and pulley, causes a mandril to which the 
body is fixed to rotate. The tool is steadied by a 
rest, and held in the hand at the proper distance 
from the axis of rotation, so that a great number of 
perfectly circular outs are made round the object as 
the tool is gradually moved along it. Sometimes the 
tool is fixed in a tlide-rest in such a way that it may 
be moved backwards and forwards, or in and out, by 
means of handles which turn certain screws. When 
a long shaft has to be turned of the same diameter 
everywhere, the tool may be slowly moved all along 
the lathe (keeping at the same distance from the 
axis of rotation) by means of a screw which gets a 
slow motion from the mandriL When a great nimi- 
ber of surfaces of the same peculiar shape have to be 
produced the tool sometimes gets its motion from 
the pressure of a moving pattern. Large lathes are 
turned by steam-engines. Detailed descriptions of 
self-acting lathes used in different kinds of turning, 
screw-cutting, and boring, will be found in treatises 
on mechanism. Diodorus Siculus mentions the lathe 
as an invention of Talus; Pliny ascribes it to Theo- 
dorus of Samos, and mentions one Therides as a 
skilful turner. 

LATHS, in architecture, thin, narrow slips of 
wood from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and rarely longer than 4 feet, nailed to the 
uprights of partition walls or the rafters of ceilings 
to support the plastering, or to the framework of the 
roof to support the slates or covering. Laths are 
obtained either by splitting Baltic nr, or sawing 
Canadian deaL 

LATIMER, Hugh, an eminent English prelate 
and reformer in the sixteenth century, was liie son 
of a respectable yeoman at Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire, where he was bom about the year 1490. He 
received his early education at a country school, 
whence he was removed to Cambridge in his four- 
teenth year. He first became openly obnoxious to 
the enemies of innovation by a series of discourses, 
in which he dwelt upon the uncertainty of tradition, 
the vanity of works of supererogation, and the pride 
and usurpation of the Roman hierarchy. At length 
the Bishop of Ely interdicted his preaching within 
the jurisdiction of the university; but Dr. Barnes, 
prior of the Augustines, being friendly to the Refor- 
mation, licensed Latimer to preach in his chapel, 
which was exempt from episcopal interference. Tho 
progress of the new opinions was represented to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who created a court of bishops 
and deacons to put the laws in execution against 
heretics. Before this court Bilney and Latimer were 
summoned, and the former, who was deemed the 
principal, being induced to recant, the whole were 
set at liberty, and Latimer was licensed by the 
Bishop of London to preach throughout England. 
He had the courage to write a letter of remonstrance 
to Henry VIII. on the evil of prohibitini? the use of 

2b8 
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the Bible in EngUah. Although this epistle pro- 
duced no eflfect» Henry presents! the writer to the 
living of West Kinton, in Wiltshire. The ascend-, 
ency of Anne Boleyn, and rise of Thomas Cromwell, 
proved favourable to Latimer, and he was, in 1535, 
appointed Bishop of Worcester. It was tiien the 
custom for bishops to make presents on New-year's 
Day to the king, and, among the rest, Latimer waited 
at court vnth his gift, which, instead of a purse of 
gold, was a New Testament, having the leaf turned 
down to this passage — ' Whoremongers and adulter- 
ers God will judge.* Heniy was not, however, of- 
fended; and when the sturdy prelate was, some time 
after, called before him to answer for some passages 
in a sermon which he had preached at court, he de- 
fended himself so honestly that he was dismissed 
with a smile. The fall of Anne Boleyn and Crom- 
well prepared the way for reverses, and the six 
articles being carried in Parliament, Latimer re- 
signed his bi^opric rather than hold any ofiBoe in a 
church which enforced such terms of conmiunion, 
and retired into the country. Here he remained in 
privacy until obliged to repair to London for medical 
advice. There he was discovered by the emissaries 
of Gardiner, and imprisoned for the remainder of 
Henry's reign. On the accession of Edward VI. he 
was released, and became highly popular at court by 
his preaching, but never could be induced to resume 
his episcopal functions. He took up his abode with 
Archbishop Cranmer at Lambeth, where his chief 
employment was to hear compl^ts and procure 
redress for the poor. Soon after Mary ascended the 
throne Latimer was cited to appear before the coun- 
cil, in doing which an opportunity was afforded him 
to quit the kingdom. He, however, prepared with 
alacrity to obey the citation. About the same time 
Crazmier and Bishop Kidley were also committed to 
the Tower, and the three prelates were confined in 
the same room. From the Tower they were con- 
veyed to Oxford, and confined in the common prison, 
preparatory to a disputation, in which Latimer be- 
haved with intrepidity and simplicity, refusing to 
deliver anything more than a free confession of his 
opinions. The three prelates, although condemned, 
remained in prison sixteen months, chiefly because 
the statutes under which they had been tried had 
been formally repealed. In 1555, however, new and 
more sanguinary laws having been enacted in supiwrt 
of the Eoman religion, a conmiission was issued by 
Cardinal Pole, the pope's legate, to try Latimer and 
Kidley for heresy. Much pains were taken during 
this second trial to induce them to signs articles of 
subscription, which they steadfastly refused, and were, 
in consequence, delivered over to the secular arm, and 
condemned to the flames. This sentence was put in 
execution about a fortnight after their condemna- 
tion, Oct 16, 1555. At the place of execution, having 
thrown off the old gown which was wrapped about 
him, Latimer appeared in a shroud prepi^red for the 
purpose, and, with his fellow-sufferer, was fastened 
to the stake with an iron chain. A fagot, ready 
kindled, was then placed at Eidley's feet, to whom 
Latimer exclaimed, 'Be of good oomfort. Master 
Kidley, and play the man. We shall this day light 
such a candle, by Grod's grace, in England, as, I trust, 
shall never be put out* He then recommended his 
soul to Grod, and with firmness and composure ex- 

Eired. His preaching was popular in his own times, 
1 which his simplicity, familiarity, and drollery were 
highly estimated. 
LATIN EMPIRE. See BiZAimNB Empibb. 
LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
See RoMK — Language and Literature. 

LATINS (Latini), the ancient inhabitants of La- 
tium, in Italy. Janus, Saturn, Picus, and Faunus, 



who were deified by their subjects, are repreMOted to 
have been the most ancient Latin kings. During 
Uie reign of Faunus, Hercules and EvandBr are aaid 
to have arrived in Latium; the latter taught the 
inhabitants the use of the alphabet, mnsic, and 
other arts, and also sacoeeded Faonns in the govern- 
ment About sixty years afterwards lived K^g Lar 
tinus, at whose ootut JBneas arrived, mairied his 
daughter Lavinia, and succeeded to his throne. These 
ancient Latins formed a league of thirty citiea, of 
which the town of Alba Longa, said to be built by 
Ascanius, Uie son of .^neas, became the head. Al- 
though Rome was a colony from Alba she becanw 
powerful enough in the reign of her third king, 
TuUua Hostilius, to seize upon that dty, and raze it 
to the ground. Under Servius Tullius Rome entered 
the Latin confederacy, and in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Tarquinius Superbus, was acknowledged as 
head of the league. On the fall of the Tarquins the 
Latins regained their independence, and struggled 
long against the republic to maintain it; it wm 
finidly lost, however, by the decisive victory of the 
Romans near Mount Vesuvius (340 B.C.) Several of 
their towns received the Roman franchise, and others 
were converted into allied towns, and are mentioned 
in history under the general name of Nomen Latin um. 
Many colonies, consisting of Latins, were founded by 
the Romans, and formed a part of the Nomen L»- 
tinum, although they were not situated within the 
territory of Latium. 

LATINUS. See^NEAS. 

LATITUDE of a heavenly body is the angle 
between the ecliptic and a line drawn from the body 
to the sun {heliocentric latitude) or to the earth {ffto- 
cetUric latitude); of a place on the earth is the arc 
of a meridian between the place and the equator. 
Terrestrial latitude is found (1) by measuring at the 
place the altitude of the pole-star above the horizon, 
and correcting for its apparent motion; the altitude 
of the pole-star is evidently equal to the latitude; 
(2) by taking half the sum of the greatest and least 
altitudes of a drcumpolar star; (3) by obeerving the 
altitude of a star when on the meridiiui, and calculat- 
ing the latitude from its known polar distance; (4) 
on board ship by determining with a sextant the 
meridian altitude of the sun or moon. The Nautical 
Almanac gives the declination of the sun or moon at 
the time; the latitude is found by addition or sub- 
traction. The latitude of a place may be found by 
other methods. 

LATITUDINARIAN, among divines, denotes a 
person of moderation with regard to religious opinions, 
in contradistinction to the rigid adherents to particu- 
lar doctrines. More strictly speaking, the term was 
applied to those English divines of Charles II.'s 
time, who, from opposing strenuously both the Hi<;h 
Church pajrty and that of the Dissenters, incurred the 
enmity of both. They endeavoured to alUy the 
contests that prevailed between the more violent 
Episcopalians on the one hand, and the more i%id 
Presbyterians and Independents on the other, and 
also between the Arminians and Calvinista. At 
present it generally denotes one who commends or 
sanctions deviations from the strict principles of or- 
thodoxy, and it is frequently used xtf a term of re- 
proach. 

LATIUM, the residence of the Latins, was the 
name given to the district of Central Italy, on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, extending between Etruria and 
Campania. The limits, however, appear to have 
changed at different periods. According to Strabo 
there were, besides the Latins, Rutuli, Volsci, Her- 
nici, and .^Equi in this region. No historical value 
should be attached to the introduction of the Trojan 
element into Latium by Vii^il in the ^'n^\ii^ the 
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Batiooal epio of Boma. In the eaiiieet timei there 
WM a Urge lanrel grove ntaated on the ooest, at 
^ Bumth of the Tiber, vhidi extended as far as the 
city of LAorentam, to which it gave name. Farther 
OQ lay the little river Nnmicos and the sources of the 
Jntnraa; and still farther to the east was situated 
thA city of Laviniom. Beyond the sources of the 
Nmnicos and the Jutoma.was the mountain upon 
whidi was placed the dtyof Alba Longa. Behind 
this, towards the Hernid, lay Aricia; still farther 
above, in the extreme north-easterly comer of La- 
tiom, was the dty of Prseneste; towards the northern 
extremity of the same province was the dty of 
Tibor, and between these two dties and Borne were 
Gabii and Tusculum. All these dties were colonies 
oi Alba Longa. The first colony of the Romans 
was Ostia» established by Ancus Martius, bdow 
Borne. The rivers of Latium were the Tiber, the 
Liria, the Anio, Nnmicus, Ufens, Amasenus, and 
Almo. The Ufens flowed through the Pontine Mar- 
sIms. These marshes were known from the earliest 
times, and extended between the riven Ufens and 
Nymphsus to a great distance. There were also 
some lakes in Latium, of which Lake Begillus was 
the prindpaL The mountains of this province were, 
with few exceptions (as, for example, the Allxm 
Mountain and Mount Algidus), merely hills. Andent 
Latium was much more thickly peopled and much 
more highly cultivated than the present Gampagna 
di Roma, to which it prettv nearly corresponds; and 
it must have been healthier, though it was always 
ooosidered an unhealthy region. 

LATONA (by the Greeks called UUi, in the 
Doric dialect LaJUi,) according to Hedod daughter of 
Coras and Phoebe, became the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis, by Zeus. During her pregnancy she was 
penecuted by Hera, by whose command the dragon 
Python threatened her everywhere with death and 
ruin, and the earth was not permitted to allow her 
a place for her delivery. After long wanderings 
she found rest on the island of Ddos (see Dklos), 
then a floating island. The giant Tityus having 
attempted to offer her violence, was killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. Latona is represented as a mil^ be- 
nevolent goddess, in a sea-green dress. With Arte- 
mis she o^ed the wounded ^Eneas, and crowned him 
with ^ory. When Artemis fled to Olympus from 
the anger of Hera, I^atona carried to her her quiver 
and arrows, which she had left behind. Latona was 
worshipped diiefly in Lyda» Delos, Athens, and other 
cities of Greece. In Crete a festival was celebrated 
in hooour of her, called Ecdytia, She is sometimes 
considered as the sjrmbol of night, because the sun 
proceeds, as it were, from the night Hence, also, 
some derive her name from the Greek lanthanein (to 
hide). 

LATOUB D'AUVEBGNE-COBRET, Th6o- 
muji Halo di, one of the bravest soldiers men- 
tkmed in military history, was bom in 1743, at 
CarhaJT, in the department of Finist^ (Brittany), 
early dedded to become a soldier, and was aid-de- 
camp to the Duke De Crillon at the siege of Mahon. 
When the revolution broke out he was among the 
first to rally round its standard, and diBtingmshed 
himself among 8000 grenadiers, in the army of the 
Pyrenees. Higher appointments were offered to him, 
but he always declined, declaring that he was only 
fit to oonunand a company of grenadiers, and was 
consequently named by Napoleon Fint Grenadier of 
France His corps generally made the van-guard, 
and was called the infernal cilumn. After the Peace 
of B41e he fell into the hands of the British, and was 
a pnsooer a year in England. After his exchange he 
occupied himself with literary labours, and in 1709 
•gain bore 9xmt^ fought under Masseaain Switzerland, 



and fell at Neubui^, 27th June, 1800, while attached 
to the army of the Rhine. A monument was erected 
on the spot where he fell HIb heart was embalmed 
and carried in a silver box by one of the company 
in which he had served. HLb name was always 
called, and the bravest grenadier answered — 'Died 
on the field of honour.' As an author he made him- 
self known by a singular work on the early histoiy 
of Brittany, entitled Nouvelles Becherches sur La 
Langue, r(5rigine, et les Antiquity dee Bretons, 1792. 

LA TRAPPE, Trappists. In a narrow valley 
of Normandy, in the department of Ome, dosely 
shut in by woods and rocks, and 30 miles north-east of 
Alen9on, Rotrou, count of Perche, founded a Cister- 
cian Abbey in 1140, which, from its difficult access, 
he caUed La Trappe (trap-door). It was approached 
by no path, and the traveller was obliged to direct 
luB course by the sun and the appearance of the 
trees. The deep silence of the wild valley, sur- 
rounded by woods and rocks, was suffident to satiaf y 
the meet ascetic dispodtion. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, the monks had become so licentious 
that they were the terror of Uie surrounding country, 
robbing, murdering, and kidnapping young females; 
a course of conduct which procured for them the 
epithet of the ' Bandits of La Trappe.* In the first 
half of the seventeenth century the abbey, then con- 
taining but six or seven monks, was conferred on the 
celebrated Armand Jean le Bouthelier de Ranc^ 
then (1636) ten years old, as a sinecure benefice. In 
1664, after a youth passed in dissipation, he became 
regular abbot, and accomplished a most rigorous 
reform of the monastery. The Trappists prayed 
deven hours daily, and passed the rest oi their time 
in hard labour and silent meditation. Beyond the 
sacred hjrmns and prayers, and their usual saluta- 
tion. Memento mori, no woitl passed their Ups — even 
their wishes and wants were indicated by dgns. 
Their meagre diet consiBted solely of fruits and ptuse ; 
meat, fish, butter, wine, and eggs being entirely 
prohibited. They received no iiJormation of what' 
was going on in the world, and no news from their 
relations: all their thoughts were devoted to pen- 
ance and death, and every evening they dug their 
own graves. Louisa, princess of Cond^, founded a 
female order of Trappists. The Trappists were ob- 
liged to leave France at the time of the revolution ; 
but a condderable number of them found a shdter 
at Valsainte, in Switzerland. Driven bom this shel- 
ter they found refuge at Constance, at Augsburg, at 
Munich, and ultimatdy in Lithuania and White 
Russia. Small conmiunities established themselves 
in Italy, Spain, America, England, and even in 
France, at Mont Gen^vre, despite the prohibitory 
law. After the restoration thdr old home at La 
Trappe was restored to them. La Trappe continues 
to be the head monastery of the order, and num- 
bers nearly 200 members. They have now many 
establishments in France; a few in Germany; one 
at Mount Melleray, Waterford, Ireland ; and several 
in different states of North America. The professed 
brothers wear a dark-coloured frock, cloak, and hood, 
which covers the whole face. There is a female 
convent not far from La Trappe, and 'Trappbt 
Preachers,' a modification of the order, have estab- 
lished themselves at Pierre-qui-Bire, near Avallon. 
The monastery at La Trappe was burned, August, 
1871. 

LATREILLE, Pierri Aitdr^ an eminent French 
xoologist, bom 29th November, 1762, at Brives, in 
the department of Corr^se, early showed a dedded 
inclination for natural history, obtained the chair of 
entomology in the Paris museum, and was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sdences. He died 6th 
February, 1838. His writings, which are very nurn* 
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erouB, include among others natural histories of sal- 
amanders, apes, repiiles, kc., ib.e Natural Families 
of the Animal Kingdom, Grenera of Crustacea and 
Insects, and a Course of Entomology. 

LATROBITE, a mineral named after the Rev. 
C. J. Latrobe. It is found massive and crystallized 
in forms belonging to the triclinic system; but the 
crystals are not well defined; colour, pale pink; 
scratches glass; specific gravity, 2*8; opaque; lustre 
vitreous. It is composed of — 

Silica, 44-65 

Alumina 88-21 

Lime 8i'9 

Potash. C'57 

Oxide of manganese 316 

It is therefore a variety of the anorthite or lime- 
felspar group. It is found at Amitok Island, near 
the coast of Labrador, and is accompanied by mica 
and carbonate of lime. 

LATTEN, a species of brass used in the middle 
ages for metal work of the finer kinds. It probably 
contained a larger proportion of zinc than common 
brass, and was consequently harder and paler. The 
word is now seldom used, but occurs not unf requently 
in old English. Mines of latten are mentioned as 
existing in the time of Henry VIII., and the metal 
is often alluded to in ancient public records, without 
students of antiquity being able to determine what 
metal is meant. Three varieties were distinguished, 
the bUick, the shaverif and the rdl. That used by 
English workmen used to be imported from Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, the finest kind being 
known as Cologne plate. Small articles that were 
gilt or silvered, ana sold as being of the precious 
metals, were often manufactured by fraudulent 
tradesmen ; and there were special provisions in the 
Judgments of the city of London for pimishing by 
the pillory persons guilty of this practice. Latten- 
ers formed one of the recognized crafts of the city 
of London. In some localities the term is still ap- 
plied to plate-tin. 

LAUBAN, a town in the province of Prussian 
Silesia, situated in a picturesque valley on the left 
bank of the Quels, and 40 miles w.s.w. Liegnitz. 
It has manufactures of woollen and linen cloth, 
thread, yam, tobacco, bleachfields, printfields, cal- 
endering and dye works, tile-works, a bell-foundry, 
breweries, and several oil, flour, and other mills. 
Pop. (1880), 10,775. 

LAUD, William, Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of Charles I., was bom at Reading in Berk- 
shire, 7th October, 1573, and received his education 
at St. John's College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow in 1593. He took priest's orders in 1601, and 
the following year preached a divinity lecture of such 
Popish tendencies that it was strongly disapproved 
by Dr. Abbot, master of University College, and 
Ifud the foundation of that animosity which ever 
after subsisted between them. In 1608 he was made 
chaplain to Neile, bishop of Rochester, from whom 
he received considerable preferment; and he soon 
after preached his first sermon before James I. In 
1611 he became president of his college and one of 
the king's chaplains, and in 1 CI 7 accompanied James 
I. to Scotland to aid him in his attempt to bring the 
Church of Scotland to a uniformity with that of Eng- 
land. In 1620 he was installed a prebend of West- 
minster, and the next year nominated to the see of 
St. David's. About this time James took upon him- 
self to interdict the introduction into the pulpit of 
the more distinctive Cahinistic doctrines, or of any 
matter relative to the powers, prerogatives, and 
sovereignty of foreign princes. These measures being 
attributed to the counsels of Laud, the Calvinistic 
or Puritanic party were much incensed at his conduct. 



On the aooesaion of Charles L Land's inflwmw, by 
the countenance of Buckingham, became Tory great 
In 1626 he was transUted to the see of Bath and 
Wells, and in 1628 to that of London. The year 
before he had been made a privy -councillor. On the 
sequestration of Archbishop Abbot Laud was ap- 
pointed one of the commisaionerB for exercising the 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction ; and being a sealoos sup- 
porter of the administration of Buckingham, became 
in the highest degree unpopular. On the assawnn a- 
tion of that favourite by Felton, Laud, suspecting 
that some members of Parliament might be privy to 
the deed, prevailed on the king to send to the judges 
for their opinion * whether by law FelUm mig^t not 
be racked V He was also the most active member 
of the high-commission court, the arbitrary uid se- 
vere proceedings of which were so odioos to the 
nation. In 1630 he was elected chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, to which he waa a great bene- 
factor, and which he enriched with an invaluable 
collection of manuscripts, 1300 in number, in variooi 
langiiages, ancient, modem, and orientaL In 1633 
he was promoted to the see of Canterbury, vacant 
by the death of Archbishop Abbot. On the same 
day an agent from the court of Rome came to him 
privately, and oflfered him a cardinal's hat — a fact 
which shows how strongly he was suspected of a pre- 
dilection for the Church of Rome. In the same year 
he was made chancellor of the University ot I>ublin. 
In 1634 he commenced a metropolitan visitation, in 
which the rigour of his proceedings to produce con- 
formity was exceedingly unpopular. He was like- 
wise appointed one of the commiasionen of the trea- 
sury, in which situation he remained a year. Tbe 
odium of the prosecution of Prynne, Burton, and 
Bastwick for libel, and of the severe sentences that 
followed (14th June, 1637), rested principally upon 
him. In 1636 he founded the professorship of Arabic 
at Oxford, and endowed it with lands in the parish 
of Bray, in Berkshire. After a lapse of twelve yeara 
a Parliament was convened in April, 1640; the C<»m- 
mons commenced by appointing committees of n;li- 
gion and grievances, on which it was suddenly dis- 
solved, after sitting only three weeks. A clerical 
convocation was also authorized by the king, to dt 
independent of the Parliament. This body, besides 
granting subsidies, prepared a collection of constitu- 
tions and canons ecclesiastical, which, being approved 
by the privy -council, was made public, and gave such 
general disgust to the moderate of all parties, and 
produced so great a number of petitions to the privy- 
coimcil, that Charles was obliged to suspend them. 
On the calling of the Long Parliament the new 
canons were summarily disposed of as subversive 
both of the rights of Parliament and of the liberdes 
and property of the subject, and the longgatbering 
storm immediately burst over the head of the arch- 
bishop. The next day articles against him were read 
in the House of Lords, and l^ing referred to the 
Commons a motion was put and carried that he had 
been guilty of high-treason. The celebrated Deniil 
Holies was immediately sent to the House of Lord« 
to impeach him in the name of all the Commons of 
England, and he was delivered into the custody of 
the black rod, February 26, 1640-41, fourteen arti- 
cles of impeachment were brought up from the Com- 
mons, and he was committed to the Tower. He re- 
mained in prison three years before he was brought 
to trial, which at length, on the production of ten 
additional articles, took place ^f«t:h 12, 1643-44, 
and lasted twenty days. Many of the charges sgainst 
him were insignificant and poorly supported. Hit 
own defence was acute and able ; and his argument 
— that he could not be justly made responsible for 
the actions of the whole council — was difficult to 
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ax»wer. The Lords were still more staggered by his 
ooonsel sbowing that^ if even guilty of these acts, 
tiiej amaunted not to high-treason. A case was 
made for the judges, who very much questioned if 
they were eo, and the peers deferred giving judg- 
moii. On this delay the House of Commons passed 
a bin of attainder, January 4, 1644-45, in a thin 
boose, in which the archbishop was declared guilty 
of high-treason, and condemned to suffer death — as 
mijustifiable a step, in a constitutional point of view, 
as any of which he was accused. To stop this at- 
tainder he produced the king's pardon under the 
great seal; but it was overruled by both houses, and 
all he could obtain by petitioning was to have his 
sentence altered from hanging to beheading. He 
accordingly met his death with great firmness, Jan. 
10, 1644-45, on a scaffold erected on Tower Hill, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. Little can be 
fairly pleaded for his severity and violence, except 
the probability that he acted on principles which he 
deemed correct. His diary, published by Wharton 
in 1694, shows his piety to have been mingled vrith 
much puerility and superstition; his dreams being 
regularly recorded, as well as the hopes and fears 
which they excited. Among his works are sermons; 
Aimotations upon the Life and Death of Eling James; 
his Diary ; the Second Volume of the Remains of 
Ardibiahop Laud, written by himself; Officium 
Quotidianum, or a Manual of Private Devotion; and 
a Summary of Devotion. An edition of his works 
was published by Parker (Oxford, 1857-60). 

LAUDA2<nJM. See Opium. 

LAUDER, a royal and parliMuentary burgh, Scot- 
land, county Berwick, on the Leader, 25 miles south- 
east of Edinburgh; it is irregularly built, but is a 
very healthy plaice. It has a town-house, a parish, 
a Free, and a United Presbyterian church, and several 
schools. It unites with Haddington, Berwick, &&, 
in returning a member to Parliament Pop. in 1881, 
964. 

LAUDER^ Snt Thomas Dick, Babt., an eminent 
popular writer, was the only son of Sir Andrew 
Lauder, Bart., of Fountainhall, in East Lothian, and 
bom in 1 784. In early life he entered the army, and 
served for a time as an officer of the 79th Regiment. 
Having quitted it he devoted the remainder of his life 
to the pnrvuit of science and literature. His first con- 
tributions were to the Annals of Philosophy, a maga- 
zine conducted by Dr. Thomson, professor of chem- 
Ktry in Glasgow University, and he afterwards 
acquired great reputation by his paper on the Parallel 
Roads of Glenroy, read bdfore the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in which he was the first to maintain 
the now generally received opinion of these famous 
pathways being the result of geological action. On 
the estaJ^lishment of Blackwood's Magazine in 1817 
he famished to its pages the tale of Simon Roy, 
Gardener at Dumpbail, which was so vigorously 
written as to be ascribed to the author of Waverley. 
Numeroos other articles were written by him for the 
same periodical His next attempt was in the do- 
main of historical fiction; and his romances of Loch- 
andhn and the Wolf of Badenoch gained considerable 
peculiarity at the time, though, from the author's 
inability to reproduce, with &e dramatic colouring 
of Scott, the manners and customs of the fourteenth 
century, they are now almost foigotten. In 1830 he 
succeeded Ids father in the baronetcy, and in the 
lame year published what may be regarded, perhaps, 
as the best of his works, his graphic and interesting 
Account of the Moray Floods in 1829, of which he 
was an eye-witness. In addition to the works al- 
ready enumerated are his Highland Rambles and 
Long Tales to Shorten the Way; editions of Gilpin*s 
Forest Sceneiy, and Sir Uyedale Price on the Pic- 



turesque; a Tour round the Coasts of Scotland; and 
the Queen's Visit to Scotland in 1842. He also con- 
tributed one or two sketches to Mrs. Johnstone's 
Edinburgh Tales. Sir Thomas expired at his seat of 
the Grange, near Edinburgh, on 29th May, 1848. 

LAUDERDALE, John Mattland, Duke of, of 
some notoriety as a persecutor of the Covenanters, was 
bom at the family seat of Lethington, in Soothmdy 
on 24th May, 1616, and was eldest son of the first 
Earl of Lauderdale, by a daughter of Seton, earl of 
Dunfermline. After an education chiefly in the 
dassics, in which he made some proficiency, he entered 
public life as a zealous Presbyterian, luxd was em* 
ployed on several occasions by the Covenanters to 
represent and further their interests. In 1643 he 
was one of a Scottish deputation who waited on 
Charles L for the purpose of urging upon him the 
adoption of moderate views ; the same year he sat 
in the Westminster Assembly of Divines as an elder 
of the Church of Scothmd ; and not long afterwards, 
having succeeded to his father's title, he was a party 
to the delivery of the king to the English army at New- 
castle. He was subsequently one of the Scottish com- 
missioners who entered into negotiation with the king 
in 1647, and secretly obtained his signature to an en- 
gagement to rule in accordance with the Covenant, in 
return for their undertaking to raise an army in his 
behalf and invade England. To give efifect to this 
arrangement he proceeded to Holland for the purpose 
of inducing Charles II., then Prince of Wales, to em- 
bark with him for Scotland, and place himself at the 
head of the invasion. He had failed in his mission, 
and was preparing to return alone, when the news of 
the disaster at Dunbar, and the condemnation of the 
engagement by the Scottish Parliament, induced him 
to remain at the Hague. When at last, in 1650, 
Charles IL ventured to embark for Scotland, the Earl 
of Lauderdale accompanied him, and appears to have 
stood high in his favour, though his own unpopu- 
larity was now so great that he was, as one of the 
' Engagers,' at the request of the estates, forbidden 
the king's presence, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Act of Classes passed 4th June of the same 
year. The ruin of the royal cause appears to have 
removed this interdict, and Lauderdale was in at- 
tendance on the king as a favourite when the defeat 
at Worcester (September 3, 1651) left his adherents 
no alternative but flight or concealment. Lauder- 
dale, unable to do either, was taken on the field, and 
remained a prisoner till Monk's arrival in London, 
in 1660, set him at liberty. The first use he made 
of it was to repair to the Hague and reinstate him- 
self in the royal favoiur. His success vras complete; 
and appointment after appointment showered upon 
him, till the government of Scotland was entirely in 
his hands. He might now have been a blessing to 
his country; and as he had hitherto professed to be 
both a stajich Presbyterian and a fnend of limited 
monarchy, there was some ground to hope that his 
rule would be better at all events than that of such 
predecesFors as Middleton and Rothes. But after 
some show of reluctance he approved of the imposi- 
tion of Episcopacy on Scotland, and, like all apostates^ 
was more violent in enforcing the new form of wor- 
ship even than the most violent of those who were 
Prelatists by birth and education. His own interest, 
and the promotion of it by slavish subserviency to 
the court, were his only rules, and Scotland was left 
to groan under a tyranny as oruel and loathsome as 
had ever cursed any people. Meanwhile Lauderdale's 
ambition was liberally gratified. In 1672 he was 
created Duke of Lauderdale and Knight of the 
Ghuter, and in 1674 was raised to the English peer- 
age under the title of Viscount Petersham and Earl 
of Guildford. Being thus admitted to an influential 
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share in English politics, he became one of the junta 
of five known by the name of the 'Cabal;' and by 
his tyrannical and overbearing conduct soon made 
himself as obnoxious to the English as to his own 
countrymen. In consequence of an address by the 
House of Commons, he was in 1682 removed from all 
his employments, and from his majesty's presence 
and counsels for ever. He lived only a few months 
after his disgrace, dying 24th August, 1682. 

LAUENBURGr, or Saxe-Laoknbubo, a duchy 
now incorporated in the dominion of Prussia. It 
formerly belonged to Hanover, passed with that 
country in 1803 under French government, was 
restored in 1813 to its former state; in 1815 was 
ceded to Prussia, which soon after gave it up to 
Denmark. It remained with Denmark till 1864, 
when it was ceded to Austria and Prussia, and the 
next year, the former power having resigned its rights 
to the latter for a money compensation, Prussia took 
possession of the duchy. It contains at present 450 
square miles, with 49,466 inhabitants, is situated on 
the right bank of the Elbe, and is surrounded by the 
territories of Hamburg, Liibeck, Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg, and Holstein. Grazing and tillage, together 
with the transit trade, are the sources of its wealth. 
It exports much wood for fuel and building. Eatze- 
burg, the seat of the administration of the duchy, is 
situated on an island in a lake. It has 3720 inhabi- 
tants. 

LAUGHING GAS, a name given to nitrous 
oxide after its remarkable physiological efifects were 
discovered and illustrated by Sir Humphry Davy 
in his Kesearches, published in 1800. The effects 
are generally of a pleasurable kind, and the person 
under the indfluence of the gas is more or less excited, 
dancing, singing, laughing, or indulging in other 
violent motions. This by prolonged inhalation ceases, 
and stupor and aneesthesia, or insensibility to pain, 
supervene. Hence the use of this gas in certain sur- 
gical operations. 

LAUGHING JACKASS, or Giant Kingfisher 
(Dacelo gigas), a bird allied to the kingfisher, deriving 
its former title from the singularly strange character 
of its cry. It is an inhabitant of Australia, being found 
chiefly in the south-eastern portion of that country, 
and in New South Wales. It is not supposed to exist 
in Tasmania. Though a common bird it is never found 
anywhere in great numbers. Its entire length is 18 
inches, and it is powerful in proportion. Unlike the 
other kingfishers it is comparatively careless about 
catching fish; but it eats crabs with avidity, and also 
insects, small mammalia^ and reptiles. It is a dex- 
terous captor of snakes, and sometimes, though not 
often, maices a prey of fish. Its singularly abrupt 
and dissonant cry fills the novice in the bush with 
strange panics. As it utters its strange cry with the 
greatest liveliness at the approach of dawn and at 
the return of darkness it has earned for itself the 
soubriquet of the Settler's Clock. It is not fastidious 
in its choice of a locality, being found indifferently 
in the bush, forest, and open plain. It can be 
readily tamed. It makes no nest, but deposits its 
eggs in the decayed hollow of a gum-tree. It has a 
dark brown crest, and its back and upper surface is 
olive-brown. The wings are brown black, and the 
breast and under portions white, crossed by faint 
bars of pale brown. The tail is longish, with a 
rounded extremity tipped with white; its colour is 
a rich chestnut, with deep black bars. 

LAUGHTER arises from an excited condition of 
the nervous system, and is an emotion entirely con- 
fined to the himian species. Physically it consists m 
a convulsive action of the diaphragm; but there are 
several accessories, such as the shairp vocal utterance 
resultiDg from the violent tension of the larynx, the 



change produced on the features, which may vmrj 
from an almost imperceptible smile to a violent con- 
tortion, and the effusion of the eyes by a secretioai 
from the lachrymal glands. In a state of good 
health it is caused by hilarity or an overflow of 
animal spirits, and is a pleasant sensation; bnt it 
occasionally assumes a painful character, as in hys- 
teria, where it is the effect of disease. Bdng then 
no longer under the control of the will it is usaally 
followed by extreme exhaustion. 

The mental phenomena of laughter are much more 
complicated, and have, together with the daas of ob- 
jects by which it is produced, given rise to much dis- 
cussion. Numerous theories, though none entirely 
satisfactory, have been propounded to explain and de- 
termine the common characteristic of the 'laughable' 
or * ludicrous;' but the ancients display more nnani- 
mity in their conclusions than the modems do. 
Aristotle, De Poetica, vi s. 1, defines the ridicalons to 
be some error in truth or propriety, but at the same 
time neither painful nor pernicious, that is, there 
must be some deviation from the ordinary appear- 
ances of nature, on the side of degradation or inferi- 
ority, but not of a character to excite the emotion of 
pity. Cicero, De Oratore, ii n. 235, enunciates an 
opinion almost identical, for he admits that the 
chief, if not the sole, object of laughter is that which, 
without impropriety, marks out and exposes an im- 
propriety. Quintilian holds, with Cicero, that the 
improper and deformed constitute the proper pro- 
vince of ridicule, and that ridicule and contempt are 
nearly allied. He therefore agrees substantially with 
Hobbes, who defines the source of laughter to be 'a 
sudden glory, arising from a sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves by comparison with tbe 
infirmity of others, or with our own formerly* (Human 
Nature, chap. ix. s. 13). This theory, hom. tbe 
harsh judgment of human nature implied in it, has 
never been popular, for though it may include those 
cases in which laughter is expressive of ridicule, 
derision, or contempt, it totally excludes these com- 
mon and numerous instances of genial laughter that 
are associated with no idea of degradation, and takes 
no account of those in which the feeling of contempt 
from manifest degradation does not urge to laughter. 
Beattie and Priestley are at one in tracing the * ludi- 
crous' to the idea of the misrelation or incongruous 
union of objects, while Lord Kames considers its 
essence to be contrast. Campbell, in his Philoeophy 
of Kbetoric, b. i. chap, ii, remarks that 'ridicule in 
futile objects hath a similar effect to that produced 
by what is called the vehement in solemn and im- 
portant matters.' In his Essay on Wit and Humour 
in the Characteristics Shaftesbury makes ridicule the 
test of truth — a maxim that admits only of a neffativ* 
application, for though ridicule may aid in confuting 
error it can in no way assist in establishing the truth. 
The ridiculous is not any essential and inherent 
quality of objects, but owes its existence verr much 
to association and to the idiosyncrasies of inoividual 
minds. Social accidents, and accidents of educationy 
as well as differences of temperament, are potent 
factors in the production and modification of tha 
ludicrous. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the pleasure of degrading something enters more or 
less intensely into the majority of cases of the genu- 
inely ludicrous, but not necessarily, as implied in the 
definition of Hobbes, to the extent of producing oon* 
tempt or derision for the object <^ laughter. 

LAUMONITE, or Laumontit^ a mineral named 
in honour of Gillet de Laumont, who discov e red it 
in 1785. It occurs in aggregated crystalline mss s ce^ 
deeply striated, or in separate crystals, of several 
varieties of form, and sometimes in that of its prim- 
ary crystal, an oblique rhombic prism, of which th« 
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facKnAtion of the terminal plane Is from one acnte 
angle to the other. It is white, sometimes with a 
tin^ of red, and is translucent, and hard enough to 
acrafechglaM. By exposure to the air (eren for a rery 
short time) it beoomes opaque, tender, and erentu- 
allj £alls into a white powder; specific gravity, 2*3. 
Before the blowpipe it intumesces, and fuses with 
difficulty into a colourless glass. It is composed of 
silica 52*04, alumina 21*14, lime 10*62, and water 
14*92. It was first noticed in the lead-mines of 
Huelgoet^ in Brittany, lining the cavities of veins. 
It has since been found in tnap in Ireland and Faroe, 
Transylvania^ Nova Scotia, near New Haven, Con- 
necticat^ and in Mull, Kilpatrick Hills, Hartfield 
Moss, Glen Faig, and other localities in Scotland. 

IiAUNCESTON, a parliamentary borough and 
market town of England, county of Com^^dl, 19 
miles ttortii by west of Plymouth. It is generally 
well built, and has a remarkably fine church, several 
Dissenting chapels, two handsome new market-places, 
a grammar, national, and board schools, and various 
b«Bevolent and charitable institutions. BetaQ shop 
trade and agriculture are the chief employments. 
Launceston returns a member to Parliament. This 
town was long considered the capital of Cornwall: 
but Bodmin is now the chief town. Pop. 5675. -• 
LAUNCESTON, the second town of Tasmania^ 
1 20 miles north of Hobart (with which it is connected 
by rail), at the confluence of the North and South 
Esk rivers, the united stream taking after this the 
name of the Tamar, which is navigable up to the 
town from the sea at Port Dalrymple, a distance of 40 
miles. The streets are regularly laid out, and many 
of its buildings handsome. The principHal of these 
are several of the churches, the government house, 
town-hall, military barracks, jaU, and courthouse. 
There are also public schools, banks, post-ofiice, and 
several newspaper establishments. Steamers run to 
Melboome twice a week, and to Sydney once a fort- 
night. Pop. (1881), 12,752. 

liAITBACEi^, a natural order of exogenous plants 
inhabiting the cooler parts of the tropics and some 
temperate countries. The perianth has four or six 
diviaiona, usually in two rows, Mrith the limb some- 
timea obsolete; stamens perigynous; anthers two to 
four-celled; ovary superior, unilocular; ovule soli- 
tary, pendulous; and fruit a berry or drupe, the 
peduncle sometimes becoming fleshy. Their zone is 
properiy the sub-tropical, and while they abound in 
Asia and America few are found in Africa. There 
are two sub-orders: 1. Laurese — ^true laurels, trees 
with leaves; 2. Cassythes — dodder laurels, climb- 
ing parasitic plants without leaves. In general the 
plants of the order are aromatic and fragrant, and 
many of them are tonic and stimulant. The leaves 
of the sweet bay contain a volatile oil, and the dark 
green odoriferous concrete oil known as oil of bay is 
obtained by expression from the dark coloured fruit. 
Some species of laurel supply useful timber; and 
otibeiB are so aromatic that tiieir seed^ have been 
used as su bstitutes for nutmegs. 

LAUKEATE, Post, an officer in the lord-chamber- 
lain's department of the royal household <^ Great Bri- 
tain. The i4>pellation seems to have been derived from 
laurutf a bay or laurel, in allusion to the ancient prac- 
tice of crowning poets. Graduates in rhetoric and 
versification in the English universities were presented 
with a lanreal wreath, and were in consequence styled 
Poetas Laureati, The royal laureate was therefore 
merely a graduated rhetorician in the king's service. 
In England traces of a stipendiary royid poet are 
found as early as the reign of Henry lU. and under 
Edward lY. John Kay received the appointment 
under the express titie of poet-laureate. Skelton, in 
the reign of Henry VIL, in several of his poems, 



gives himself this tide. Ho was one of the last who 
received the academic degree, and he appears to have 
hdd tiie same dignity at court The two dignities, 
however, were essentially distinct The university 
custom seems to have become extinct in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, the last who is known to have received 
it being R. Whittington, at Oxford, in 1512. Ben 
Jonson is said to have been poet-laureate to James L 
The first patent appears to have been granted in the 
reign of Charles 1, 1630, the pension attached to it 
being £100 a year, with a tierce of Canary, which 
during the'laureateship of Southey was commuted 
into an annual payment of £27. The laureate was 
required to furnish an ode on the biiih-day of the 
sovereign or on the occasion of a national victory; 
but this custom vras discontinued towards the close 
of the reign of George III. Since the time of Charles 
IL the following poets have in succession held the 
office of laureate: — John Dryden, Nahum Tate, 
Nicholas Howe, Lawrence Eusden, Colley Cibber. 
William Whitehead, Thomas Warton, Henry James 
Pye, Bobert Southey, William Wordsworth (with a 
salarr of £300), and, since 1850, Alfred Tennyson. 

LAUBEL {Laurtu)f natural order LauracesB, a 
genus of plants consisting of trees or shrubs, mostly 
aromatic, and often remarkable for the beauty of 
their foliage. The leaves are simple, generally alter- 
nate, and the flowers small and inconspicuous. The 
species inhabit the tropical parts of the globe and 
the warm regions in the vicinity; two of the Ame- 
rican species, however, extend to a high northern 
latitude. Cinnamon, cassia^ and camphor are ob- 
tained from different species of Lauma. The sweet 
bay (L, nobUia), so celebrated by the ancient poets, 
and used to decorate temples and the brows of 
victors, is a small ornamental evergreen tree inha- 
biting the south of Europe and north of Africa. 
The red bay {L, CarolinientU) inhabits the southern 
parts of the United States of America from latitude 
37** to the Gulf of Mexico, and is found westward 
beyond the mouths of the Mississippi It is a beau- 
tiful tree, growing in the low grounds, in company 
with the cypress, and sometimes attains the height 
of 60 or 70 feet, with a trunk 1 foot or 18 inches in 
diameter. The leaves have an aroma very similar to 
that of the L. nobilU, The sassafras, so remarkable 
for having its leaves either simple or divided into 
two or three lobes, also belongs to this order. The 
root is employed in medicine. It is common in 
America, as far north as latitude 43", and extends 
westward even into Mexico. The L, bemoiiif or 
fever-bush, is an agreeably aromatic shrub, as widely 
extended throughout the United States as the pre- 
ceding. The avocado pear, which forms a frequent 
article of nutriment in the West Indies, and is much 
cultivated for that purpose, is the fruit of Per$ea 
gratiMima, belonging to this order. It contains a 
fixed oiL 

LAUREL, Products op. The fruit of the sweet 
bay-tree, or Laurus nobUis, has been analyzed, and 
nearly twenty substances have been isolated. Be- 
sides water, lignin, and starch, which constitute nearly 
85 per cent of the whole seed, there are several oily 
and fatty matters which are to some extent charac- 
teristic. The ethereal oil of laurely of which the 
seeds yield about i per cent, is a colourless or yel- 
lowish oil of specific gravity 0*88 at ordinary tem- 
peratures, which thickens as the temperature falls, 
and is quite solid at 82** Eahr. It has an odour of 
laurel, a strong, bitter taste, and is Isvorotatory. 
According to some it is a mixture of a camphene and 
eugenic acid, but according to others, when treated 
with potash it yields lauric acid. Laurdfat, which 
is got by squeezing the fruit, is yellowish-green, 
buttery, or granular, and hoa the taste and odour of 
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the oil. It is readily soluble in ether. It is a com- 
plex mixture, for there have been separated from it 
a fat and a resin, the ethereal oil, and substances 
called respectively lauroatearin, and laurel camphor 
or laurin. The latter can be also got by digesting 
the pounded berries in strong alcohol, evaporating, 
removing the deposited laurostearin, and then crys- 
tallizing the laurin from the solution. It is white, 
tasteless, and odourless, insoluble in water and in 
alkalies, but soluble in alcohol and ether. Lauro- 
stearirif or laurate of glyceryl, is a fat found not only 
in the berries of the sweet laurel, but in cocoa-nut 
oil and pichurim beans. As got &om these sources 
it is in white silky needles, melts at 112** Fahr., and 
is readily soluble in ether. When saponified it yields 
glycerin and laurate of the alkali employed. From 
this alkaline salt it is easy to get the lauric acid 
(CiaHwOa), which was first discovered by Marsson 
in 1842. It is found in a great variety of fats, for 
example, spermaceti, cocoa-nut oil, croton-oil, pichu- 
rim -bean fat, &c., from which it is best got by sapo- 
nification, separation of the laurate, and purification 
from what other fatty acids may be present It is 
the twelfth in the fatty acid series (which see), is 
crystalline, forming tufts of silky needles in a solu- 
tion, or a scaly mass when cooled after fusion. It 
melts about 112** Fahr., is soluble in alcohol and in 
ether, is insoluble in water, but evaporates with the 
steam, and has a slight acid reaction. It is a mono- 
basic acid, and its salts are in general insoluble in 
water. Laurel fat, or laurel butter, is used for em- 
brocations in rheumatism, paralysis, deafness, and 
convulsive coughs. 

The cherry -laurel also yields a volatile oil when 
its leaves are distiUed with water. It is pale yellow 
and heavier than water, and closely resembles oil of 
bitter almonds. It contains prussic add, which ap- 
parently is not present originally in the leaves, and 
hydride of benzoyle, so that the same action appar- 
ently takes place as in the production of that oil. 
The only difficulty is that no body analogous to 
emulsine (which see) has been found in the leaves. 
The oil absorbs oxygen from the air, and gives a 
deposit of benzoic acid. The oil is of course poison- 
ous. Cherry-laurel, or bay-leaves, are often used in 
cookery as a flavouring ingredient. Laurel-vxiter is 
got by macerating the chopped leaves in water for 
a day, and distilling off a portion of the fluid. If 
necessary it is filtered, and is preserved in a close 
bottle. It may be used as a flavouring ingredient, 
but as it contains prussic acid it must be very cau- 
tiously dealt with. As it is naturally colourless the 
compound tincture of lavender (which see) is some- 
times added to it Historically this is a rather famous 
preparation, as it was by means of it that Dr. James 
Price, the last of the alchemists, committed suicide 
in 1783; and it was probably familiarly known for 
its poisonous virtues long before that date. 

LAURENT, AuousTE, one of the most notable 
chemists of modem times, was bom at La Folic, near 
Langres, in Haute-Mame, Nov. 14, 1807. Nothing 
is said about his earlier life, but when he was about 
twenty-two years of age he was a mining engineer, 
then assistant at the School of Arts, chemist to the 
Sevres porcelain work, principal of a chemical school 
in Paris, then chemist to a porcelain work in Luxem- 
burg, and finally, in 1838, professor to the Academy 
of Sciences of Bordeaux. This post he held for six 
years; in 1845 he was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy, and the year following he took 
up his abode in Paris. In 1848 he was made assayer 
to the mint and chemical adviser of the minister of 
war. He died at Paris April 15, 1853, in compara- 
tive poverty, and his wife and f anuly had to be taken 
care of by Uie government During his short and 



troubled life he contrived to do a grsAt amoont d 
work. His reeearches were very numerous; they 
embraced all departments of the sdenoe, organic and 
inorganic, and opened up new fields and new viewi. 
He was one of the champions <^ the nnitarj sysfcem 
against the dualistic, whidi was supported especially 
by Berzelius, but also by most of the chemists of the 
time. He was opposed also to the electro- chemir a l 
theory, which his investigations into the derivatives 
of naphthaline did so much to shake, and maintained 
the doctrine of types — forms of constitution of bodies 
which admitted of parts being substitoted by other 
elemental or compound substances withoat the t3rpe 
of the original body being altered. His ricwi <m 
general chemical theory appeared in a posthumoos 
work entitled M^thode de Chimie, 8vo, Parts, whidi 
was translated into English by Professor Odling, and 
was published by the Cavendish Society, 1855. It 
is enough to say that many of the doctrines ad- 
vocated as novelties in that book are now universally 
accepted, and have become a fundamental part of mo- 
dem chemical theory, chemical dassificatioD, and 
chemical instruction. 

LAHRITE. This mineral, which is a double sul- 
phide of osmium and ruthenium, crystallizes in regu- 
lar octahedra. It is very hard, but brittle; spe<afic 
gravity, 6*99; it has a bright metallic lustre, and dark 
iron black colour. It is infusible before the bbw- 
pipe, but oxidizes; it is not attacked by aqua regia. 
This very stable mineral has been found mixed with 
platinum from Bomea 

LAURVIG, a seaport town of Norway, in tiie 
province of Aggershuus, beautifully situated at the 
bead of a small fiord of same name, at the mouth of 
the Lauven, 67 miles S.B.W. of Christiaaia. It is 
built in the form of a crescent, is defended by a 
castle, and has an excellent harbour, with depth of 
water for the largest vessels. The valuable salmon 
fishery of the river employs many of the inhabitants, 
and the Fritzo iron-works in the vicinity are among 
the largest and most complete in Norway. Pop. 
(1875), 7681. 

LAUSANNE, a town in Switzerland, capital of 
the canton of Yaud, on a spur or low^ slope of 
Mount Jorat, about ^ mile north from Ouchy, its 
port on the lake, and 31 miles north-east <^ the 
town of Geneva. It is irregularly built on three 
hills and several intervening valleys, and many of 
the streets are very steep, while all of them may be 
regarded as a series of upe and downs. Two of the 
hills are united by a lofty bridge about 80 feet high, 
33 broad, and 582 long. The edi6ce most deserving 
of notice is the cathedral, of Grothic architecture, 
and, at least internally, the finest building of the 
kind in Switzerland. It was founded a.d. 1000, but 
only a few traces of the original eilifice remain. It 
is adorned with a lofty tower and a spire 200 feet 
high. I'he old castle, originally the residenoe of the 
bishops of Lausanne, is now the council-house of the 
canton. The only other buildings deserving of notice 
are the church of St. Frands, the college, with its 
museum; the penitentiary, prison, theatre, asylum 
for the blind, and normal schooL Gibbon hers com- 
pleted his History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire, and his house, much altered, now 
forms the Hdtel Gibbon. Lausanne has scarcely 
any trade; and its limited manufactures are confined 
to leather, pipes, beer-brewing, and cotton and woUen 
spinning. In 1875 it became the seat of the supreme 
court of the republic. Pop., almost all Protestants 
(1880), 80,179. 

LAUSITZ. See Lusatia. 

LAUTER See Kaibsbslautern. 

LAVA is the name given to those produces of vol- 
canic eruptions sent forth in fiery stoeams from tks 
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intericv of the earth, and which, though they become 
■tatlozkary on cooling, are, in consequence of the 
gases which accompany them, more or less hifiated, 
and seldom form very dense rocks. The constituents 
of lava are entirely similar to those of basalt, green- 
stone, porphyry, kc., which were no doubt formed in 
a sinuLu' manner, and are in this respect completely 
identified with them. A division of lavas is made into 
felspar or trachyte, augite or basaltic, and leucite 
lavas. The first are, in fact, nothing else tiian 
trachyte and basalt, which, in more modem times, 
have been poured forth as lava streams. The expres- 
sion lara denotes not any particular kind of mineral, 
but only the easily known volcanic forms of various 
kinds of stones. In the hollows of lava and on its 
surface crystalline minerals occur. 

LAVAXi, a town of Prance, capital of the depart- 
Dient and on an acclivity washed by the river May- 
enne, 154 miles W.S.W. of Paris. It is surrounded by 
a chain of mural forts in a dilapidated state, and is 
very poorly built, consisting of piles of old houses 
huddled together in dark, narrow, winding, and 
almost precipitous streets. Among its principal edi- 
fices are Trmity Church, a Gothic structure on the 
site of a temple of Jupiter; the church of the Cor- 
deliers, with a painted wooden ceiling, and a high 
altar supported by thirty-six pillars of red and black 
marble; a communal college, and the remains of an 
ancient castle, with a lofty keep, occasionally used 
as a jaiL The manufactures consist of damasks, 
calicoes, bombasines, sexges, flannels, and green soap; 
and the trade includes, in addition to these, clover, 
wine, brandy, wood, iron, and marble. Pop. 29,889. 
LA VAliLIfiRiB, Louise Fiian(;!oisb db la 
Baumb lb Blakc db, the celebrated mistress of Louis 
XIV., was bom in Touraine in 1644. She was de- 
scended from an ancient and noble family, and was 
maid of honour to the Duchess of Orleans. In 1661 
she was brought to court by her mother, and for two 
years she cherished a secret passion for Louis, who 
finally noticed her. She was by no means a bcsiuty, 
and was, beddea^ slightly lame; but her manners 
were amiable and winning; and her sweet and tender 
deposition rendered her irresistibly attractive. What 
is still more extraordinary, notwithstanding her equi- 
vocal position, she possessed extreme, indeed morbid, 
delicacy and modesty. She bore Louis four children, 
but was always painfully sensible of the disgrace of 
their birth. Two of them died in infancy. The king 
raised ihe estate of Yaujour and the barony of St 
Christophe to a duchy and a peerage in favour of 
her and her chOdren. When ^e was superseded in 
the affections of Louis by Madame de Montespan 
she retired into the Carmelite convent in the suburb 
of St. Jacqnes, where she took the veil 3d June, 
1675, and where she died 6th June, 1710. She is 
considered the author of a work entitled K^flexions 
sor la Mis^corde de Dieu (Paris, 1680), a copy of 
which, dated 1688, with corrections by Bossuet, was 
discovered in the Louvre in 1852. A collection of 
her letters was published in 1 767. Madame de Genlis 
wrote a historical romance founded on the events of 
her life, and Lebrun executed a penitent Magdalene, 
of which the face is from her portrait. 

LAVATER> JoHANN Caspab, was bom 16th 
November, 1741, at Zurich, in Switzerland, where 
his father enjoy^ the reputation of a skilful physi- 
cian. He was endowed with a lively imagination, 
and early gave himself up to solitary reveries. While 
yet at sdiool he was persuaded that he had received 
direct answers to his prayers. His imagination, even 
at that early period, appears to have been so actively 
employed that he never acquired much knowledge of 
philology or classical antiquity. In 1 763 he travelled, 
in company with Fuseli, the subsequently distin- 



guished painter, to Leipzig and Berlin, and became 
acqu:unted with the scholars and theologians of 
Northern Grermany. In 1764 he returned to his 
native dty, and in 1767 i^ipeared as a poet in his 
Schweizerlieder, which, as well as his Aussichten in 
die Ewiffkeit (1768), gained him many admirers. 
In 1769 he was made deacon at the orphan church 
at Zurich, and became first pastor in 1774. His 
sermons were rendered attractive by their plearing 
style, his enthusiastic zeal, and a certain mysticism 
which always characterized him. They were printed 
in 1772, and were admired even in foreign countries. 
All his activity was, in fact, devoted to the service 
of religion, until he undertook his work on physiog- 
nomy. Lavater had become acquainted with a great 
number of persons, and his lively imagination had 
led him to the conclusion that tiiere exists a much 
closer connection between the internal man and the 
external expression in the face than is generally sup- 
posed. He reduced this external expression of dis- 
position and character to a system, and considered 
the lines of the countenance as sure indications of 
the temper. He had adopted this idea in 1769, and 
collected the features of distinguished people from 
all parts of the world. His great work (in four vols. 
4to), under the modest titie Physiognomical Frag- 
ments (1775 et seq.), made him known all over 
Europe. It was rendered valuable by the many por- 
traits it contained, mostiy well executed by some of 
the engravers of Germany. Lavater had added ex- 
planations, in a poetical style, full of enthusiastio 
exclamations. As may easily be imagined, a theory 
so novel found warm admirers, whose zeal often ren- 
dered it ridiculous. Lavater himself seems latterly 
to have Riven up his theory in a great degree. He 
published several other works, including poems and 
works of religious instruction, and his reputation 
became so great that his journeys resembled tri- 
umphs. In 1786 he became pastor of St. Peter's 
Church in Zurich. The beginning of the French 
revolution filled him with pleasure; but the execu- 
tion of the king produced a violent and permanent 
revulsion of feeling. Hence, when the revolution 
appeared in Switzerland, he spoke vrith boldness 
against the new order of things, the Swiss directory, 
&c., and was finally transported to Basel in the year 
1799. He was soon set at liberty, but on the capture 
of Zurich (in September 26, 1799) by Mass^na, while 
occupied in the street assisting the distressed and 
giving refreshment to exhausted soldiers, he received 
a shot in his side. He lingered above a year, during 
which he wrote several works, and died January 2, 
1801. Lavater was one of the most virtuous and 
even saintly of men. His work on physiognomy 
has been several times translated into English. Of 
the English translations we may mention Hunter's 
(London, 1789, five vols. 4to). A valuable French 
edition appeared in 1809 (Paris, ten vols.) 

liAVAUR, a town of France, in the department 
of Tarn, on the right bank of the Agout, here crossed 
by a handsome bridge, 23 miles south-west of Alby. 
It is the entrep6t for the silks of Upper Languedoc, 
which are spun here for Nismes and Lyons; and had 
a castle which, having afforded a refuge to the perse- 
cuted Albigenses, was stormed by Simon de Mont- 
fort in 1211, at the head of a horde of fanatics, snd 
became the scene of horrible atrocities. Pop. 6929. 
LAVENDER {Lavandula), of the nat. order Labi- 
atae, a delightfully fragrant plant, is a native of the 
south of Europe. All the labiate plants are aromatic 
and stimulating, but these properties are more pro- 
noimced in this plant than in any other of the tribe, 
especially when it grows in a warm and sunny ex- 
posure. Indeed in such situations it sometimes con- 
tains one-fourth of its weight of camphor. To th« 
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abundance of this plant is attribnted the superiority 
of the honey in certain parts of Europe. The vola- 
tile oil, distilled water, and tincture of lavender are 
much em^oyed in officinal preparations, and as per- 
fumes. The flowers yield by far the greatest pro- 
portion of oiL The plant is pretty extensively cul- 
tivated in England for the sake of the oil, there 
being about five hundred acres devoted to its culture 
in the neighbourhood of London. The oil is not 
used as a perfume in its natural state; it has first to 
be mixed with from twenty to forty times its bulk 
of spirits, together with a very minute quantity of 
neroli or other essential oiL Enough oil is produced 
annually in England to make 30,000 gallons of 
lavender water. Broad-leaved Lavender (Lavandula 
lat\folia or spica) yields the oil known as oil of 
tpOctf used by painters on porcelain, and also in the 
preparation of varnishes. 

LAVENDER, Oil op. This oil is got by distilling 
the flowers of Lavandula vera with water. It has a 
pale yellow colour, a characteristic aromatic odour, 
and a hot taste. The dry flowers yield barely 1^ per 
cent. ; a larger quantity is obtained if the leaves and 
stalks be also used, but the odour is not so fine. It 
has a specific gravity of 0*87 or a little higher. The 
exact composition is not accurately known, but it 
contains a body analogous to camphor, and oils boil- 
ing at different temperatures. It is used in medicine 
as a stimulant, in hysteria, in colic, and other affec- 
tions. It is also employed for its odour. In large 
doses oil of lavender acts as a poison. Spirit of la- 
render is prepared by digesting fresh or dry lavender 
flowers in rectified spirit, and distilling. It is more 
readily prepared by adding a few drops of the oil to 
the rectified spirit. The compound tincture of laven- 
der^ or lavender drops, is prepared by digesting 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and red sanders-wood in spirit for 
some days, and then adding to the strained extract 
oil of lavender and oil of rosemary. Cloves are 
sometimes added. This is much used as a stomachic 
against flatulence and faintness. Lavender water is 
a solution of oil of lavender in spirit, along with otto 
of roses, bergamot, musk, cloves, rosemary, and other 
ingredients, which after standing for some time is 
strained and mixed with a certain proportion of dis- 
tilled water. It is principally used as a perfume. 

LAVOISIER, Antoinb Laurent, a celebrated 
French chemist, whose name is connected with the 
antiphlogistic theory of chemistry, to the reception of 
which he contributed by his writings and discoveries. 
He was bom at Paris, August 16, 1743, and was the 
son of opulent parents, who gave him a good educa- 
tion. He acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
physical sciences, and first distinguished himself by 
a prize memoir on the best method of lighting the 
streets. Two years after, in 1768, he was chosen a 
member of the Academy. About this time he pub- 
lished several tracts, in periodical works, on the 
analysis of g3rp8um, the crystallization of salt, the 
congelation of water, on thimder, the aurora borealis, 
&c. Journeys to different parts of France furnished 
him materials for a mineralogical chart of the king- 
dom, intended as the basis of a work on the revolu- 
tions of the globe and the formation of the strata of 
the earth, outlines of which appeared in the Memoirs 
of the Academy for 1772 and 1787. The discoveries 
of Black, Cavendish, Macbride, and Priestley, rela- 
tive to the nature of elastic fluids or gases, attracted 
the notice of Lavoisier, who entered on the same 
field of inquiry with all his characteristic ardour in 
the cause of science; and possessing the advantage 
of a considerable fortune, he conducted his experi- 
ments on a laige scale, and obtained highly interest- 
ing results. In 1774 appeared his Opuscules chy- 
miques, comprising a general view of what was then 



known relative to gaseous bodies, with several new 
experiments, remarkable for their ingenuity and 
accuracy. Priestiey's discovery of what hi) called 
dephlogiMtieaUd air, afterwards generally termed 
oxygen gai, furnished Lavoisier with a fruh rabject 
of research; and in 1778 he published an essay (« 
this substance and its influence in the production of 
adds, developing the principle of a new chemical 
theory. This was further illustrated by his experi- 
ments on the composition of water, by boming to- 
gether the oxygen and hydrc^n gasc^ and by its 
analysis affordi^ the same principles; and the sys- 
tem was completed by his theories of combostion and 
oxidation (see Oxygen), the decomposition of atmo- 
spheric air, his doctrine of caloric and its influence 
in causing the solid, liquid, and gaseous states of 
bodies; and the whole theory was laid before the 
public in his Elements of Chemistry, which appeared 
in 1789, and was speedily translated into English 
and other languages. There can be no doubt that 
the publication of this work had a great influence in 
spreading his views. Examination of it shows thai 
it is devoted to the two subjects of combustion and 
acidification, and is little else than a monogr^^h of 
oxygen. With remarkable lucidity he summ^ up 
in it the results of his discoveries, but he did not 
give by any means even a resum^ of chemical facts 
known at that time, but this probably did not fall 
into his programme to accomplish. The essence a£ 
Lavoisier's system, arrived at even by himself after 
many trials and much indebtedness to contemporary 
chemists for indispensable facts and experimental 
data, is in his theory of combustion. According to 
him it is the result of a rapid combination of oxygtai 
gas with the burning body, such as carbon, sulj*har, 
phosphorus, lead, mercury, tin, or other metaL The 
product, whatever it be, is equal in weight to the 
original substance plus the oxygen that has combined 
with it; so that the calx or earthy residue, in the 
case of a metal, is heavier than the original metaL 
The opposite theory, which had been universally 
acceptea prior to this, was based on the assumpticn 
of an inflammable principle entitled phlc^iston, which 
was given off when the body was burned. The 
question of change of weight, which complicated the 
chemical one, was what the latter phlogiatians had 
diffictdty in meeting; but that need not be considered 
now. 

While, however, Lavoisier*s ability in these inves- 
tigations, and his constancy to his views, are confess- 
edly great^ it is unfortunate that critics, especially 
foreigners, are not at all agreed as to his originality, 
and still less as to the straightforwardness of some 
of his dealings. This feeling has prevailed from his 
own even to the present day, and within the last two 
or three years the question has been reopened with 
greater animosity than ever. There are of courts 
men of the highest standing who scorn all insinua- 
tions, and are prepared to give him the highest place 
among French savants, but these are guides who are 
not to be implicitiy trusted, at least in the present 
case. The simple fact then is, that Lavoisier has 
been blamed for appropriating or claiming certain 
discoveries which he never really made, or the lead- 
ing ideas and methods of which were already known. 
His first investigation upon gypsum was, it is said, 
anticipated by Mai*ggraff; he seems to appropriate 
fixed air and latent heat, and it is reported that 
Dr. Black was deeply offended with the treatment 
he experienced at Lavoisier's hands. He sa3rs in his 
Elements that oxygen was discovered about the same 
time by Priestiey, Scheele, and himself — a statement 
which received direct contradiction many yean age^ 
when it was well known that Priestiey showed La- 
voisier how to make it; and a claim has b«en pat up 
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on his behalf for the discovery of the comporition of 
vater, although Cavendish's experiments had been 
described in Paris before Layoisier^s experiments. 
The diacoasion of sach subjects^ involving some of 
the most important discoveries in the whole of chemi- 
cal history, woold be oat of place here, but they are 
now mentioned to show what difficnlties have to be 
met and removed by the biographers of this man. 
It has been already said that vnBte are distinguished 
men who entirely support Lavoisier, but these hardly 
enooonter the difficulties. On the otiier hand are 
critics wImv contrasting Lavoisier with his oontem* 
porariesy with Scheele and Priestiey, insist upon his 
inability to have made a single ch^nical discovery, 
and point out that his experiments were always of a 
phyucal rather than of a chemical character, and 
that he not unfrequentiy came to a halt in the cdaho- 
ration oi his theories for want of a chemical fact» 
whidi sooner or later was discovered by some chemist, 
when Lavoisier once more proceeded with his theory. 
How far this is true can only be ascertained from the 
evidence, but much also depends upon the critic's tone 
of mind. To ascertain the facts some assistance may 
be derived from the collected edition of Lavoisier's 
worics (Paris, 1867, 4to), of which four volumes have 
already appeared. Lavoisier, however, rendered 
many services to the arts and sciences, both in a pub- 
lie and private capacity. When the new system of 
weights and measures was brought forward he con- 
tributed to its improvement by some novel experi- 
ments on the expansion of metals. He was consulted 
by the national convention as to the best method 
of manufacturing assignats, and securing them from 
being forged. In 1791 the committee of the consti- 
tuent assembly applied to him for information pre- 
paratory to the adoption of an improved system of 
taxation, in consequence of which he drew up a work 
which was published under the title of Kichesses ter- 
ritoriales de la France, relating to the production and 
amsumption of the country. About this time he was 
appointed one <^ the commissioners of the national 
treasury — an office which afiForded him an opportunity 
ol exercising his spirit of systematic arrangement. 
His house became a vast laboratory; the most skilful 
artists were employed to construct the necessary 
instruments and i^paratus for his philosophical re- 
searches. He had conversazioni at his bouse twice a 
week, at which were discussed the theories, opinions, 
and discoveries of learned contemporaries. With 
other farmers-general he was oondenmed to death 
W the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, on the charge 
of being a conspirator, and of having adulterated the 
tobacco with ingredients obnoxious to the health of 
the citizens, and on this frivolous pretext was be- 
headed by the guillotine. May 8, 1794. When he 
found his fate inevitable he petitioned for a few 
days' respite, in order to make some interesting and 
important experiments which he had in view; but 
this favour was denied him. M. Lavoisier married 
in 1771 the daughter of a farmer-general, a lady of 
considerable talents, who not only participated in 
her husband's philosophical researches, but also cul- 
tivated the arts with great success, and engraved 
with her own hand the plates for one of his publica- 
tions. She subsequently became the wife of Count 
Bumford, but this union was the reverse of a happy 
one. 

LAVORO, Tebba di, aprovince of South Italy, 
bounded K. by Abruzzo Ultra and Abruzzo Citra, 
s. by Molise and Prindpato Ultra» s. by Prindpato 
Ultra and the Gulf of Naples, and w. by the Medi- 
terranean and the Campagna di Koma; about 140 
miles in length, and 83 wide where broaidest. It is 
pc^mlons and fertile, yielding abundance of com, 
winc^ oil, and other productions of Italy. It is aUo 



named Caserta, from its capital ; Gaeta is the prin- 
dpal port Pop. (1879), 733,302. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, a celebrated financial 
projector, was tiie son of a goldsmith of Edinburgh, 
m whidi dty he was bom 21st April, 1671. He was 
bred to no profesrion, but became versed in accounts 
and was employed in those of the revenue. For the 
purpose of remedying the defidencv of a circulating 
medium, he proposed to the Scottish Parliament tiie 
establishment of a bank with paper issues to the 
amount of the value of all the lands in the kingdom; 
but thk scheme was rejected. In consequence of a 
duel he fled from his country and visited Venice and 
Genoa^ from which dties he was banished as a de- 
signing adventurer. He accumulated a large fortune 
by gambling, but failed to secure the favour of govern- 
ments for lus schemes of banking. At length he se- 
cured the patronage of the Ihike of Orleans, regent 
of France, and in company with his brother WilUam 
established his bank in 1716 by royal authority. It 
was at first composed of 1200 shares of 3000 livres 
each, which soon bore a premium. This bank be- 
came the office for all public receipts, and there was 
annexed to it a Mississippi company, which had 
grants of land in Louisiana, and was expected to 
realize immense sums by planting and commerce. In 
1718 it was declared a royal bank, and the shares 
rose to twenty times their original value. A prodi- 
gious quantity of paper money was issued, the credit 
of which was unquestioned, whilst the national bonds 
remained at a price far below their nominal value. 
In 1720 Law was made a councillor of state and 
comptroller-general of the finances; but the shares 
sank in value as rapidly as they had risen. He was 
obliged to resign Ins post, after he had held it only 
five months, and to retire, first to a seat in the coun- 
try, and then for personal safety to quit the kingdom. 
He carried with him a small portion only of the vast 
fortune he at one time possessed, and lived afterwards 
in great obsctirity. After visiting Britain, Holland, 
Germany, and other countries, he finally settled at 
Venice, where he eked out a wretched living by 
gambling, and died in May, 1729, still occupied in 
vast schemes, and fully convinced of the solidity of 
his system, the failure of which he attributed entirely 
to enmity and panic. Various opinions have been 
entertained of tiie merit of his project, and by some 
it has been thought to have possessed feasibility, had 
it been carried more moderately into practice. A 
volume entitied CEuvres de J. Law was published at 
Paris in 1790, 8vo. 

LAW, Physical, the expression of the connection 
observed between the circumstances of kindred phe- 
nomena in the material world. When the general 
law of a class of phenomena is known, any new phe- 
nomenon is said to be explained, or accoimted for, 
or traced to its cause, when we show that it is con- 
tained in the enundation of the known law. A pA.y- 
tical theory is merely the rational development of the 
consequences of a physical law, so that it is made 
to explain phenomena which haid not seemed to be 
kindred. There is generally some hypothesiB intro- 
duced, and so long as this hypothesis seems necessary 
and probable, and cannot be disproved by facts, the 
theory is accepted by physicists. — ^A person recog- 
nizes a fact by unconsciously interpreting his sensa- 
tions (his seeing, hearing, &c.) according to some rule 
or law which experience has taught him. Thus he 
states as a fact that he has seen a certain person, 
having come to this conclusion from judgments as to 
his appearance, voice, kc, 'A person who has in his 
mind the measures of different lines and countries on 
the earth's surface, and who can put them together 
into one conception, finds that they can muce no 
figure but a globular one: to him the earth's globular 
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form is a fact as much as the square form of Lis 
chamber.' (See Whewell's Hist of Sdent Ideas.) 
Theories and facts cannot be separated by a distinct 
line of division. What is a theory to one man 
becomes a fact to another, whose habits of thought 
and previous experience enable him to recognize it 
as a fact. Mathematics is the logical deduction of 
truths from ideas which seem to be inherent in man. 
However complex a mathematical law may be, it 
must have been included in the general definitions 
and axioms with which we started. In physics, on 
the contrary, we draw general conclusions from the 
observation of individual instances of the occurrence 
of a phenomenon, such conclusions depending for 
their validity on the universality of the law of causa- 
tion. But for the liability to error of observation 
incidental to all human experiments, a physical law 
may in some cases be established with rigorous 
certainty by the examination of a single instance ; 
while in other cases a large number of instances may 
furnish us with the means of arriving only at a more 
or less probable conclusion. See Logic, Inductive. 
LAW, William, a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, bom at Kingscliflfe, in Northamptonshire, in 
1 686, educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he was elected fellow in 1711, and took his degree of 
M.A. in 1712. On the accession of George I., refus- 
ing to take the oaths, he vacated his fellowship and 
left the university. He then ofiBciated as a curate 
in London, and as tutor to Edward Gibbon, father 
of the historian. Mrs. Hester Gibbon, aunt of the 
same eminent individual, and Mrs. Elizabeth Hutche- 
Bon, widow of a London barrister, formed a joint 
establishment, of which he became a member, at his 
native village of Kingscliffe, where he "died 9th April, 
1761. The writings of Law, although in many re- 
spects excellent, partake of a gloominess and severity, 
tinged with a mysticism and enthusiasm, that the 
study of the writings of Jacob Boehme did not fail 
to increase. The Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life (1729) is deemed both by Dr. Johnson and 
Gibbon one of the most powerful works of devotion 
in the English language. His Treatise of Christian 
I'erfection abounds with satire, spirit, and knowledge 
of life. He also wrote some other works, and pub- 
lished translations of his favourite Boehme. A col- 
lective edition of his works — consisting principally 
of controversial tracts against Hoadly, Mandeville, 
U'rapp, and Warburton, and theological treatises — was 
publislied in 1762, nine vols. 8vo. (See his Life by 
Tigbe, and Gibbon's Memoirs of himself.) 

LAWJ^RROWS, Letters of, in Scotch law, a 
writ running in the sovereign's name, and obtained 
at the instance of one who apprehends danger to his 
j)erson or property from another, who must give 
security that he will oflFer no violence to the person 
at whose instance the letters are issued, or to those 
depending on him, under a penalty fixed by the act 
1593, cap. clxvi. The person applying for or issuing 
the letters must bring proof of his cause of alarm, or 
swear that he apprehends violence. The person 
against whom the letters are directed must find 
caution, within the days specified in the letters, to 
the extent required. If the letters are taken out 
maliciously and without probable cause, they may be 
suspended, and damages awarded. If caution is not 
found within the time specified, the person who has 
been guilty of the neglect may be imprisoned. If the 
person who has foimd caution shall do any violence 
to the complainer or his dependants, there arises an 
action of contravention of lawburrows, and decree will 
be given against both the offender and cautioner. 
LAW MERCHANT. See Commercial Law. 
LAW OF NATIONS. See Nations, Law op. 
liAWRENCE, a town of the United States, in 



Essex county, Massachusetts^ on both ndet of the 
Merrimack river, 26 milee north from Boston. TIm 
principal buildings are the coorthouae, state onivenitv, 
opera-house, &o. It is principally supported by ita 
extensive cotton and woollen factories, for which 
water*power has been obtained by means of a granite 
dam across the Merrimack. Th^e are also lar^ 
paper- miUs, and manufactures of steam-engines, 
sewing-machines, carriages, &c. Pop. in 1 8S0, 39, 1 7 8. 

LAWRENCE, St, a Roman deacon and martjr, 
who, when his bishop, Sixtus XL, was led to death in 
the persecution of Valerian, cried out, ' Whither do«^ 
thou go, father, without thy son!* The bishop 
ordered him to remain, and to ti^e care of the 
treasures of the church; but he was arrested and 
ordered to give up these treasures. He asked for 
three days' respite, during which he called together 
all the poor and sick, whom he showed to the 
satellites of the emperor as those whose sapport se- 
cured treasure in heaven. He is said to have been 
burned to death on a gridiron in 25S. His day in 
the Catholic Church is August 10. 

LAWRENCE, St. ITiis river, one of the Urgest 
in the world, rises under the name of the St. Louiat, 
and is the outlet by which the watere of the gre»t 
lakes, Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario 
are poured into the ocean through the Gulf ol St. 
Lawrence. In different parts of its course it is known 
by different names. From the sea to Lake Ontario it 
is called St. Lawrence; between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie it is called Niagara river; between Lakes Erie 
and St Clair, Detroit river; between Lakes St Clsdr 
and Huron, St. Clair's river; between I^es Huron 
and Superior, St. Mary's river or the Namnts, form- 
ing thus an uninterrupted connection of upwards of 
2000 miles. It receives the Ottawa, its principal 
auxiliary, the St Maurice, and numerous other large 
streams from the north, but none of any magnitude 
from the south. The river is navigable for Atlantic 
steamers and other large sea-going vessels up to the 
city of Montreal 600 miles up. The distance from 
Montreal to Lake Ontario is about 200 miles, and 
between these there are various rapids whi<^ can 
be entirely avoided by means of a series of canals 
on the British side. The tide flows up as far 
as Three Rivers. Its breadth between ^fontruJ and 
Quebec is from } mile to 4 miles; the average breadth, 
about 2 miles. Below Quebec it gradually widens 
till it enters the gulf, where, from Cj^ Rosier to 
the Mingan settlement on the I^abrador coast, it is 
about 105 miles in breadth. I'he river in several 
places spreads out into large lakes, such as Lake St. 
Francis, St Louis, and Deux Montagues; and there 
are numerous islands, shoals, and rapids. From the 
beginning of December to the middle of April the 
navigation is totally suspended by frost The break - 
ing-up of the ice in the spring is described as a 
magnificent scene. In part of its course it forms the 
boundary between the United States and Canada. 

LAWRENCE, Gulf of St., a large inlet of the 
North Atlantic in British North America, inclosed 
by the island of Newfoundland on the east, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada on the south 
and west, and Labrador on the north. It oommnni- 
cates with the ocean by the opening betwixt New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, about 65 miles wide, by 
the Strait of Belleisle and the Gut of Canso. On 
the north-west it receives the estuary of the St Law- 
rence. It contains numerous islands, the principal 
of which are Anticosti, Prinoe Edward's^ and the 
Magdalen. 

LAWRENCE, JoHK Laird Mafr, Lobo, an 
eminent member of the Indian dvil service, and 
ultimately Governor-general of India, bom in York- 
shire, March 4, 1811; died in London June 27, 18781 
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After pMung ihrongb the East India college of 
HaHeybory, he went out to India in 1829. Having 
attracted the attention of the goTemor-general, Sir 
H. Hardinge, by the administrative ability be dia- 
played vhile acting as magistrate and collector in 
the central district of the Delhi territory, he was 
appointed commisBionerof the Trans-Sutlej provinces 
added to the Indian empire after the first Sikh war 
of 1845- 46. By his conduct in this post he raised 
bis repotatioQ for administrative capacity still higher, 
and after the conclusion of the second Sikh war in 
1S49, he was i^pointed, along with his brother Sir 
Henry Lawrence, member of the board of three in- 
tmsted with the administration of the Punjab, which 
was then annexed to British India. In 1858 he 
was appointed diief -commissioner of the Punjab, and 
Uie services which he rendered to our Indian empire 
daring his tenure of this office were of the first con* 
sequence and contributed in no small degree to the 
salvatioQ of the empire at the time of the mutiny in 
1857. At the time of the annexation of the Punjab 
no part of the population of India was more bitterly 
ho^e to the British than the Sikhs, and nowhere 
in India was the government more corrupt^ but by 
the wise measures he adopted to establish order and 
setUed goTemment in the province, and by the justice 
and firmness he displayed as head of the administra- 
tiun, he gained so much influence with the Sikhs that 
when the mutiny broke out Lawrence was able to 
rely so much on their fidelity as to draw from them 
bodies of troops to assist in quelling the revolt ; and 
it was largely owing to the energy that he showed 
in collecting these forces that Delhi was captured at 
so eariy a stage of the mutiny. He was rewarded 
for his services i^ this crisis by having a succession 
of honours bestowed upon him. Already a K.G.K, he 
was in 1857 raised to the dignity of G.G.B; in 1858 
he 'Has created a baronet, and he was made a knight 
of the Star of India on the institution of that order. 
In Dec; 1863, he succeeded Lord Elgin as Governor- 
general of India, and held that office till 1868. After 
bis return to England he was raised to the house of 
peers under the title of Baron Lawrence of the 
Punjab and of Grately in the county of Southampton. 
At the election of the first School Board of London 
in 1870, he was returned for the division of Chelsea, 
and he acted as the first chairman of the board. His 
last public efforts were directed against the policy of 
seeking to extend our Indian empire in the oirection 
of Afghanistan. 

LAWRENCE, SiB Hsnrt Montoomsbt, an emi- 
noit British officer, was bom at Mattura^ Ceylon, 
on 28th June, 1806, and was a younger son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Alexander William Lawrence, who 
distinguished himself in the war with Tippoo Saib. 
Having obtained a cadetship in the Bengal artillery 
he stored i^ the military college of Addiscombe in 
Snrr^, and proceeded to Indkb in 1821, and rose 
steadUy in rank. He served under Sir George Pollock 
in the Afghan campaign of 1843, attained the rank 
of major, and was appointed British resident at Cat- 
mandoa He distinguishod himself in the Sutlej 
campaigns, and acted from 1846 to 1849 as agent for 
the goTemor-general on the north-west frontier, and 
resi&nt at I^ore. For these last services he was 
made a K.C.B. He subsequently officiated as presi- 
dent of the board of administration of the Punjab, 
and from 1852 to 1857 was agent in Itajputan& On 
the annexation of Oude to British India he accepted 
the offer of chief commissioner of the territory, and 
arrived at Luoknow shortly before the commencement 
of the Indian mutiny, and on its outbreak was invested 
with full powers as commander-in-chief in Oude and 
a commission as brigadiex*generaL The memorable 
defence of the resic&ncy was conducted by him up 



to 2d July, 1857, when he was mortally wounded by 
a shell that entered a room in which he was sitting, 
and died two days afterwards. Sir Henry Lawrence 
is the author of Adventures of an Officer in Kunjeet 
Singh's Service, and of various military and political 
essays originally published in the Calcutta Review. 
LAWRENCE, Sib Thomas, a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait-painter, was bom at Bristol, May 4tb, 
1769. His father was an innkeeper, and the artist 
rery early exhibited proofs of his talent for the art ; 
he is said to have sketched portraits very sucoessfully 
in bis fifth year. At the age of six he was sent to 
school, where he remained two years; and this, with 
the exception of a few lessons subsequently in Latin 
and French, constituted his whole education. Young 
Lawrence, however, had access to the galleries of some 
of the neighbouring gentry, in which he employed 
himself in copying historical and other pieces, and at 
the age of ten he had full employment as a painter 
of portraits in crayons. In 1 787 the family removed 
to Ix)ndon, and Lawrence was admitted a student at 
the Royal Academy. His subsequent career was suc- 
ceuful and brilliant. He was elected in 1 791 a Supple- 
mental Associate by the desire of the king, being 
under the age (twenty-four) fixed by the laws of the 
institution. No other case of the kind has occurred. 
On the death of Sir J. Reynolds the next year he was 
made painter to the king. His reputation grew 
steadily, and he was soon considered the first portrait- 
painter of the age in England. His scene from the 
Tempest was a successful attempt at historical paint- 
ing. In 1 798 he was made a Royal Academician. In 
1815 he was knighted by the Prince Regent, who also 
employed him to take the likenesses of the allied 
sovereigns and the most dirtinguished persons of their 
suite. During their visit to England he finished the 
portrait of the King of Prussia, and went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle several years afterwards to paint the Em- 
peror Alexander; thence he went to Vienna, where he 
completed the portraits of the emperor, the archdukes, 
Mettemich, &a, and in Rome painted Pius VIL anil 
Cardinal Gonsalvi These portraits are now in the 
Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, and are of great histori- 
cal value. On his return to England he was elected 
President of the Royal Academy, as successor to West 
This office he held till his death, which occurred sud- 
denly, Jan. 7, 1830. His portraits are striking like- 
nesses, and display a bold and free pencil; but they are, 
particularly his later ones, chargeable with mannerism, 
and are not considered to be successful in expressing 
the nicer shades of character. His income for the 
last twenty years of his life was from £10,000 to 
£20,000 ; but he died poor, owing to the lavishness 
with which he spent money in acquiring the first- 
rate productions of his art, in assisting less fortunate 
artists, and in other ways. His valuable and unri- 
valled collection of drawings by the old masters was 
unfortunately dispersed after his death. 

LAWRENCE, SiB William, an eminent surgeon 
and anatomist, born at Cirencester, 16th July, 1783. 
He received his early education at a private school, 
and in 1790 was apprenticed to the celebrated Aber- 
nethy, and was an inmate of his house for five years. 
In the third year of his apprenticeship he had given 
such proofs of his zeal and capacity that Abemethy 
appointed him demonstrator in anatomy at St. Bar- 
tholomew's, and for twelve years he discharged the 
duties of his office with signal ability. In 1824 he 
became principal surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, the office of surgeon to which he had filled from 
1813. Within two years from this date he had dis- 
charged successively the duties of surgeon to the Eye 
Infirmary in Moorfields, and surgeon to the Royal 
Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem. In 1816 he 
published an Introduction to Comparative Anatomy 
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and Pbysiology, and in 1S19, Lectures on the Physi- 
ology, Zoology, and Natural History of Man. The 
popular and pleasing style in which these lectures 
were written, aa well as the boldness and originality 
of the viewB expressed in them, excited much atten- 
tion, provoked the hostile criticism of theologians, 
and involved their author in angry controversies with 
his professional brethren. His attempt to place phy- 
siology on the basis of the other inductive sciences 
was only in part successful, for the generalizations 
were not in every caae supported by facts, and he 
afterwards modified or retracted many of his views. 
In 1827 he published a translation of Blumenbach's 
Comparative Anatomy, but the increasing burden of 
his official labours prevented him from prosecuting 
further his cultivation of the natural sciences, and 
his subsequent works were devoted entirely to pro- 
fessional subjects. In 1828-29 he succeeded Aber- 
nethy as lecturer on surgery to St. Bartholomew's, 
and distinguished himself by his fearless advocacy of 
medical reform. In numerous trenchant articles in 
the Lancet he exposed and denounced the corrupt 
system of appointment then prevalent in the London 
hospitals, and a purer system of election has been the 
consequence. His professional reputation and his 
position as a practitioner advanced steadily, and he 
enriched surgical literature by many valuable works. 
He received a baronetcy on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment to succeed Sir Benjamin Brodie as ser- 
geant-surgeon to the queen. Few men have done 
more to advance surgical science in this century, and 
he was not the least eminent of that distinguished 
band of surgeons which includes Cline, Abemethy, 
Brodie, Astley Cooper, and Listen. He died 6th July, 
1867, having nearly completed his eighty-fourth year. 
His treatise on Hernia (1807) is a standard work, and 
the publication of that on the Diseases of the Eye 
marks an epoch in ophthalmic surgery. His lectures 
on surgery were published in 1863, when he was in 
his eightieth year. He was twice president of the 
Koyal College of Surjjeons, and on two occasions, in 
1834 and 1846, he delivered the Hunterian Oration. 
Beyond the limits of his profession he was a diligent 
student, and as a lecturer he was without a rival in 
his own domain. He was a foreign associate of the 
Institute of France, and a member of many foreign 
scientific and philosophical societies. 

LAWSONS CYPRESS {Cupreisus Lawsoniana), 
a species of cypress introduced into Great Britain 
from North America in 1854. It is found in the 
valleys of Northern California, where it grows to tlie 
height of 100 feet This cypress is perfectly hardy 
in our climate, and the wooil promises to be useful 
and profitable. It grows rapidly, is easily propagated, 
and seeds freely, producing cones in abundance. It 
is a handsome ornamental tree, with something of 
tlie aspect of the arbor- vitse, and is becoming quite 
a favourite. The branches are numerous, and well 
clothed with foliage; the leading annual shoots and 
branchlets are drooping, slender, and regularly dis- 
posed, forming syumietrical pyramids of rich green 
spray or tn*acoful ]»illar8 of plumes and feathers. 

LAW-TERMS. See TEUiis. 

LAWYEli, a term commonly applied to all per- 
sons learned in the law and connected with its admin- 
istration, comprehending attorneys, solicitors, barris- 
ters, advocates, &c. In Great Britain lawyers are 
divided into great classes— the barristers, advocates, 
or counsel, whose otfice it is to * plead' for their 
clients, they being alone entitled to do so in all the 
higher courts; and the attorneys or solicitors, who 
prepare causes for the barristers, though they are also 
allowed to plead in certain inferior courta. 

LAYAMON, also called Laweman, author of the 
Brut, a metrical chronicle of Britain from the arrival 



of Brutus to the death of King Cadwalader in A.D. 
689, flourished soon after 1200 jld. From bk own 
account he was a priest, and redded at Emley, near 
Radstone, or Bedstone, now Lower Ariey, on ibe 
Severn, in Worcestershire, where he seems to have 
been employed in the servioes of the church. Laj*- 
men's Brut is mainly an amplified traDslation of the 
French Brut d'Angleterre of Wace, itself merely 
a translation with luiditions from GeoStrtj of Mon- 
mouth's Historia Britonum, and that again con- 
fessedly a translation from a Welsh or Breton <vi- 
ginaL Layamon's version i^pears to hare been 
completed in the first years ol the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its value is chiefly linguistia Warton and 
Tyrwhitt merely mentioned its existence; Ellis gave 
an extract of considerable length with annotations: 
and the whole work was edited for the London 
Society of Antiquaries in 1847 by Sir Frederi<^ 
Madden, in three vols. This edition contains the 
poem in two texts, accompanied by a literal trans- 
lation, notes, and a glossary, and is ol great phi- 
lological value. Layamon's English was that ef 
North Worcestershire, and belongs according to the 
editor ' to that transition period in which the ground- 
work of Anglo-Saxon phraseology and grammar still 
existed, although gradually yielding to the infloence 
of popular forms of speeclL' It exhibits m ar kr d 
symptoms of a language in a state of change, and 
enables us to trace Uie process by whidi the Anglo- 
Saxon was gradually transformed into the English of 
Chaucer. Only a very small amount of the French or 
Latin element is found in the Brut, while it forms a 
very marked feature of the Canterbury Tales. Not so 
many as ninety words derived from the French occur 
in both texts, which together contain more than 
56,800 lines; so that even as late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century English was really little affected 
by foreign intermixtures. Layamon's versification is 
entirely arbitrary. The alliterative system ol the 
Anglo-Saxon is preserved in lines, while rhyming 
couplets of unequal length, after the French fashion, 
are found not unfrequenUy. Some couplets ha\e 
both forms, and some possess neither. On the whole 
alliteration predominates over rhyme, and where 
neither occurs the lines must have depended entirely 
on accentuation, or have been incorrectly transcribed. 

LAYBACH See Laibach. 

LAY BROTHERS are an inferior class of monks 
employed as servants in monasteries. Though not in 
holy orders they are bound by the three monastic rows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. They appear to 
have been first introduced into convents of monks in 
the eleventh century. They are employed in tboee 
manual labours necessary for the uses and comfort of 
the community with which they are connected, and 
wear a dress somewhat different from that of the 
other monks, or brothers of Utc choir. This distinction 
is said to have been first recognized by the monks of 
the Carthusian and Cistercian orders, whose example 
was speedily imitated by the other orders. In nun- 
neries a similar distinction prevails between the nuns 
proper and the lay sisters, who are also called tUtcrt 
converse. 

LAYERING, in horticulture, is a mode of propa- 
gating plants by surrounding the base of a young 
brandi with earth, and thus causing it to shoot forth 
roots before it is separated from the parent stock. 
The portion covered with soil is fractured by twist- 
ing or bruising, or cut with a knife inmiediately under 
a bud. Instead of cutting a tight ligature is some- 
times applied. The free return of Uie sap is thus 
prevented, and the formation of roots promoted from 
the effort of nature to perpetuate life. These roots 
are buds which, because they are immersed in earth, 
are elongated into slender radicular fibres; wherea^ 
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thej left in the air, thej would be developed 
into 7<xmg adona. The time which must elapse be- 
tween the catting or binding of the shoot and its 
aeparmtian from the parent plimt Taries greatly, a few 
mootha snfficing in some cases, while two years are 
reqniaite in others. This mode of propagation is em- 
l^oyed for pinks, hortensiaa, heaths, goosebeniefl^ ftc. 
liAYNEZ, Jacobo, the second general of the 
Jesuits, and the real founder of the policy and or- 
ganisation of the society, was bom at Ahnanyario, 
near Sigoenza, in Castile, in 1512. He studied at 
Alcala, where he received the degree of Master in 
Arts. The fame of Ignatius Loyola's religious zeal, 
and the desire of becoming acquainted with him, and 
at the same time of pursuing his own studies, led 
Tia3mez to Paris, where Loyola was then residing, 
in order to escape the persecution of the Inquisition. 
An intimacy was soon formed between these two 
seoJots, and they determined to go to Turkey, and 
weach the goepel to the infidels. A war with the 
I^orte defeated this plan; and while at Venice in 
1536 they formed the project of establishing a society, 
the principal aim of which should be the education 
of the people in the doctrines of the Koman Church, 
and the prevention of the spread of the new opinions. 
Laynez, more prudent, learned, refined, and dexterous 
than Loy<^ had a principal share in the formation 
of this plan, and his disinterestedness, his zeal, and 
activity were among the main causes of the suc- 
cess id the new institution. However, a greater 
share in the constitution of the society has been 
ascribed to Laynez than is due to >*iT", the claims of 
Francis Xavier having been unaccountably ignored. 
After the order had been confirmed by Paul III. 
(1540), and Loyola, at the request of Laynez, had 
been appointed the first genend, he made many jour- 
neya for the purpose of extending the society of the 
Jesuits, and exerted himself with great activity in 
the cause of the pope, whose theologian he was at 
the Council of Trent He refused the cardinal's hat 
which was offered him by Paul IV. In 1558 he 
succeeded Loyola as general of the order. On the 
death of Paul IV. in 1559 twelve cardinals were in 
favour of raising him to the pontificate, but he with- 
drew from Home to avoid being elected. In 15G1 
he went to France with the Cardinal Ferrara to 
assist him in extirpating heresy, and he was the only 
one at the notorious conference of Poissy who listened 
at all to the voice of reason and mercy. But his 
moderate and pacific views were not adopted. The 
establishment of the Jesuits in France, although with 
some restrictions, was the result of this journey. 
After Laynez had assisted in establishing, at the 
third Council of Trent, the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome over the other bishops, he returned to 
Borne, where he devoted himself to the direction and 
extension of his order. He died there January 19, 
1505, at the age of fifty-three. 

LAZARErrO, a public bmldmg, hospital, or 
pest-house, for the reception of those afflicted with 
oontagioos distempers. It is more particularly ap- 
plied to buildings in which quarantine is performed. 
Only those are admitted who have arrived from 
countries infested by the plague or other contagious 
disorder. See Quarantinb. 

LAZARIST^ or Fathers of St. Lazarus, in 
France. The priests of the mission were so called 
after their priory of St. Lazarus in Paris. This 
order, consisting of regular priests bound by complete 
monastic vows, was founded at Paris by St Vincent 
de Paul in 1625 for the purpose of supporting mis- 
taoDM and of ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
poor; but in pagan countries they have effected less 
than other orders established for the same purpose. 
The foundation was confirmed by letters-patent of 



Louis XnL, May, 1627, and the missionaries were 
erected into a congregation by Pope Urban VIIL 
in 1631. In China they have still a mission. In 
France they were dispersed at the revolution, but in 
1816 were restored by a royal ordinance to their 
original destination, on account of their services in 
the care of the country people. In 1817 they were 
established in the United States. Before July, 1830, 
they distinguished themselves as the most active 
missionaries, adherents, and informers in the service 
of the ultra party, by means of which party a portion 
of their former estates was restored to them. In 
Poland, where they are called fathert of the mittion, 
they are most numerous, and have great influence as 
teachers in the seminaries and as spiritual censors. 
The congregation has houses in all quarten of the 
world. 

LAZULITE. This mineral, which is not to be 
confused with lapis lazuli, is found in Styria, Gratz, 
Upper Valais, in Sweden, in Brazil, and in the 
United States. It occurs massive, and also well 
crystallized in forms belonging to the monoclinic 
system. It has a fine blue colour and vitreous lus- 
tre, and is semi-translucent It is moderately hard, 
but brittle ; specific gravity, 3*1. It is a hydrated 
phosphate of aluminium, iron, and magnesium, but 
it alK> contains lime, and sometimes silica and man- 
ganese. Its composition is phosphoric anhydride, 
40-9 -47*7; alumina^ 27-48— 36*22; ferrous oxide, 
l-9_10-6; magnesia, 8-5— 18-5; water, 5-3— 6*9. 
When heated it loses water and becomes white and 
infusible. 

LAZZABONI, a class of persons in Naples (for- 
merly about 40,000) without employment or home, 
and having no settled means of support, the greatest 
part of them living for the whole year, both day and 
night, in the streets and public places. The name 
is said to be derived from that of Lazarus in the 
parable, though it is more directly connected with 
the hospital of St. Lazarus, which served as a refuge 
for the destitute of the city. The patients, princi- 
pally persons of the lowest class, after leaving it re- 
tained their wretched clothes, and were hence called 
lazzaroni. The extreme fruitf ulness of the soil, which 
renders subsistence verv easy; the extraordinary 
temperance of the inhabitants; the warmth of the 
climate, and the indolence which it produces, gave 
rise to this class of men. The small moneys needed 
to buy food they easily picked up in the capacity of 
messengers, porters, and day-labourers, without hard 
work. The desire of property and of more of the 
comforts of life, with more industrious habits, was 
first introduced among these people in modem times 
under the reign of Joseph Bonaparte, when they 
were employed in making excavations, &c., and re- 
ceived part of their pay in domestic utensils and fur- 
niture, that they might become accustomed to a 
home. They were also collected in villages, where 
it was intended to educate their children. The police 
regulations of King Joachim (Murat) also contributed 
to improve their condition. For a long time they 

{>layed an important part in all Neapolitan revo- 
utions, and under Masaniello accomplished the re- 
volt of July 7, 1647, against the Duke d'Arcos. In 
recent times they allied themselves to the cause of 
despotism. They are now no longer a separate class, 
though the name is still applied to the boatmen and 
fishermen of the city. 

L£AD (Greek, nu^iboiftnolyhdoB; Latin, plumbum). 
This metal was well known to the ancients. It was 
used by the Egyptians and other nations of antiquity 
for maJdng glass and enamels; the metal itself was 
used in buildings, and for many purposes for which 
it is well suited by its specific gravity, softness, and 
permanence; remains of the workings of lead mines 
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of the time of the Romana are found in Spain and 
Ovher ports of the Continent, and in Britain ingots of 
lead have been got with Latin inscriptions. Homer 
alludes to the practice of potting letuien balls at the 
end of fishing-lines. The custom of writing on lead 
mounts also into very great antiquity. Frontinus 
and Dio Caasius assure us that the consul Hirtius, 
besieged in Modena, wrote upon a leaf of lead 
respecting his situation to Dedus Brutus, who 
replied bj the same means. Pausanias speaks of 
certain books of Hesiod written upon sheets of lead; 
and if we may believe Pliny, even public acts were 
consigned to volumes or leaves of the same material 
The poets make frequent allusion to leaden coins. 
Ficorini, in his Piombi Antichi, has collected and 
represented a vast number of monuments of this 
kind. Caylus conceived them to be all Boman; and 
thus, according to that writer, those even which repre- 
sent Egyptian divinities, or are inscribed with Greek 
characters, are yet to be referred to the times of the 
Roman emperors. Statues of lead are very rare. 
In the middle ages lead and its compoundB were 
much used; red and white lead, lithaige, sugar of 
lead, were known to the artiste^ apothecaries, and 
chemists, and lead itself plays an important part in 
the theories and practice of the alchemists, it being 
one of the metals which it was most frequently 
attempted to transmute into gold. 

Lead is an abundant and widely distributed metal. 
It is a constituent of a very large number of minerals, 
all of which could be used as sources of it^ if they 
could be obtained in sufficient quantity. In practice 
the metal is got from only a few of these minerals, 
especially from the sulphide, carbonate, and one or 
two others. 

Ores of Lead.— 1. The most important of all 
the ores of lead is the sulphide or Uad glance, which 
has been described under the term Galena. In 
order to ascertain the value of a sample of this ore, 
it may be analyzed in two ways. The dry assay is 
performed by separating a portion of it as perfectly 
as possible from the matrix or gangue, pulverizing it, 
mixing it with iron in small pieces (small tacks, for 
example), carbonate of sodium and borax, introducing 
the mixture into a Hessian crudblo, which, being 
placed within a second one, is to be exposed to the 
heat of a wind-furnace, or ojf an ordinary forge, dur- 
ing fifteen minutes; it is then removed, suffered to 
cool, and broken: a button of lead occupies the bot- 
tom of the crucible, which, on being weighed, makes 
known the richness of the ore. If the amount of 
silver require also to be known the button is heated 
on a cupel in a muffle till the lead is wholly oxidized, 
and the silver globule which remains is carefully 
clc'^iBcd Mid weigbed. Tlie tcet method of assaying 
coohIsU ill oxiilikiEig ihi; gtdena with strong nitric 
acid) adding dilute sulphuric add, collecting and 
wdgbing the pt^pitale of sulphate of lead. If any 
Inaduble nmtrix be firesent the predfAtate should 
he digested wttb acetate of ammonium. By this 
ivagimt the enlpbate of lead is dissolved and the 
mAtrix is kfL The wei^bt of this, deducted from 
the total weighty gives the amount of sulphate of 
le&d. 

*JU Carhoi*^* o/ Iliad, Cerutnte, or Zead-tpar, so 

cAlletJ from ita pMvaUmg colour, like all the ults of 

J^jii " f*t'rf*«-*^r tminetallic in its appearance, and is 

not nnireii^*^yy rK/ootcd from among common lead 

^lotttroJ, It is both crystallized and 

^«* are *>blique, four-sided prisms, 

™«y terminated, acute, double 

*ojilap crystals, and twin and 

«l*?4ive paraUd to the sides of 

' ^f 1 IT^and 63% which is the 

^P^des. Lustre adamantine: 



hardness equal to that of oalcaieooa spar; brittle; 
specific gravity, 6*46. It dissolves with effenreaoenoo 
in hydrochloric and nitric adds, yields a metallio 
globule on charcoal before the blowpipe, and is oom- 
posed of oxide of lead 83*5, and carbonic add 16*5. 
This spedes often occurs massive, and intermingled 
with earthy and metallic oxides, and is sometimes 
tarnished and blackened so as to be with difiictilty 
recognized. It occurs in veins in primitive and 
secondary rocks, accompanying galena and other ores 
of lead. It is abundant in European countries, in 
Britain, in Ireland, and it has been found at dif- 
ferent localities in the United States. Splendidly 
crystallized specimens are got from Wales, Wicklow, 
and Leadhills. 

3. Sulphate of Lead, AngletUe, or Lead VttrioL 
Its prindpal forms are an oblioue four-sided pri«m, 
variously bevelled or truncated, and a broad, rect- 
angular, four-sided pyranud. It admits of denva^re 
puidld to the planes of a right rhombic prism nf 
103** i2f and 76"* 18', its primitive form; lustre shin- 
ing, adamantine; fracture oonchoidal; translucent; 
hiudness that of oedcareous spar; streak white ; brittle ; 
specific gravity, 63. It decrepitates before the bl«»\v- 
pipe, then melts, and is soon reduced to the metallic 
state. Its constituents are, oxide of lead 7u'5, 
sulphuric add 25*75, water 2*25. It was found 
originally at Anglesea. Very large and perfect 
crystals have been got at Leadhills, at Wirks- 
worth, and some foreign localities. The massive 
varieties are found in moderate amount in Enj^land, 
in Australia, and other countries. It is produ^^ by 
the oxidation of galena. 

4. Combinations (^ the two preceding minerals are 
known, and are regarded as distinct spedes; their 
names are Lanarkite (which see), LeadhiUite (which 
see), and Suiannite (which see). Besides these there 
is Caledonitey which is sulphate and carbonate of lead 
with carbonate of copper. It occurs at Leadhills, in 
fine orthorhombic crystals of a blmsh -green colour. 
Its spedfio gravity is 6*4; it is translucent, ea^ly 
reduced by the Uowpipe^ and partially soluble in 
nitric add. 

6. Chromate of Lead, Crocoitite, or Crocoite, is of 
a deep orange-red colour; when pulverized, oran^- 
yellow. It occurs crystallized and massive; cleaves 
parallel to all the planes of an oblique rhombic 
prism of about 93" 30' and 86° 30', of which numerous 
modifications have been described. The cross frac- 
ture is uneven, passing into conchddal, with a splen- 
dent lustre. It is sometimes translucent; brittle; 
specific gravity, 6. When exposed to the blow]npe 
it crackles and melts into a gra>ish slag, and it can 
be reduced to metallic lead. It consists of oxide of 
lead 63*93, chromic add 36*40. It was originally 
found in Siberia, in a vein trarersing gneiss and mica 
slate in the gold mine of Beresof, and in a sandstone 
near the same place; it has since been met with in 
the Philippine Islands, in Brazil, and in Hungary. 
It was in this mineral that chromium (which aee) was 
first discovered. 

6. Mdybdate of Lead occurs crystallized in obtuse 
octahedrons, variously modified, and in tabular crys- 
tals. It deaves paralld to the sides of a right 
square prism, its primary form; colour wax or honey 
yellow; lustre resinous; translucent; hardness below 
that of calcareous spar; brittle; fracture uneven, 
passing into conchddal; specific gravity, 6*7. Before 
the blowpipe it decrepitates; on charcoal it fuses 
into a danc-gray mass, in which globules of reduoed 
lead are visible. It consists of 60*35 oxide of lead, 
89*30 molybdic add. It occurs prindpally at Bld- 
bei^ in Carinthi% with other ores of lead, and al 
many continental looalitiei^ and in Kirkoudbcigkt- 
shire Scotland. 
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7. PkosphaU of Lead^- or PyromorphiUf ocean crys- 
tallized in the fonn of a six-sided prism, generaJly 
modified on the edges, and as it cleaves parallel to 
the sides of the hexagonal prism that figure is 
r^arded as its primary form; colour, shades of 
green, yellow, and brown ; translucent ; lustre resin- 
ous; fracture imperfect, oonchoidal, uneven; brittle; 
hardness ^ual to that of calcareous spar. Besides 
occurring in disUnct crystals, it asstmies globular, 
rrauform, botryoidal and fruticose shapes. Before 
the blowpipe it melts by itself upon charcoal, and 
the bead exhibits, in cooling, crystalline facets. It 
consists of oxide of lead 78*58, phosphoric acid 19*73. 
In some varieties of this species arsenic acid is sub- 
stituted for phosphoric acid, and in others calcic 
phosj^iate and fluoride and chloride of lead are pre- 
sent Phosphate of lead is found accompanying the 
common ores of lead, though rarely in any consider- 
aUe quantity. Finely crystallized varieties are found 
at Przibram in Bohemia, at Huelgoet in Brittany, at 
LeadhUls in Scotland, and at Cornwall in England. 
In America it occurs at the lead mine near Freyberg 
in Maine. 

8. Chloride of Lead, or CotunniUf was found as a 
subUmate in the crater of Vesuvius after the eruption 
of 1822, and again in 1840 and 1855. It forms fine 
silky crystals belonging to the rhombic system. 
It is white, soft, fusible, soluble in excess of water, 
and has a specific gravity 5*23. 

An oxy chloride was found in the same locality in 1 858. 
This is identical with the mineral Matlockite, which 
b found in Derbyshire. Another oxychloride with 
more oxygen is known as Mendipite. It is usually 
white, with pearly lustre, but is sometimes tinned 
red or blue. It is a rare mineral. No native iodide 
has been described, but an oxyiodide from Peru is 
known* It has a yellow colour, la very fusible, and 
dinolves completely in nitric add and water. 

Beiddes the preceding there occur also compounds 
of lead with antimony and sulphur, with arBenic, 
aelenic, tungstic, and vanadic acids, and with selenium. 

Metalldboy op Lrad. — Lead is one of the most 
easily reducible metals, and from the native carbon- 
ate can be got by simply heating with coal or char- 
eoaL The sulphide, however, which is the most 
abundant of its ores, is not so readily acted on by coal, 
so that it would be necessary first to roast the ore in 
order to convert it into oxide, and then to reduce 
this. By a special modification of the roasting pro- 
cess the use of coal as a reducing agent can be, to a 
ffreat extent, dispensed with, and a considerable sav- 
mg thus effected. The following is an outline of the 
method: — ^The ore is broken and hand-picked, to 
remove matrix and earthy impurities as far as possible; 
next it is crushed, ground, and washed, and then it 
is melted. For this purpose a reverberatory furnace 
is used, the hearth of which is hollowed towards the 
centre, and is provided with a hole for running off 
tiie metal into a receiver placed outside, and another 
ti^hole for the escape of the slag, while there are 
openings at each side for the worlonen. Upon the 
hearth, which is at a full red heat, a charge of the 
ground sulphide is thrown and spread out uniformly; 
the air passing through the grate, which at first con- 
tains little or no fire, soon oxidizes the ore; sulphurous 
add escapes, oxide and some sulphate of lead are 
formed; and from time to time the ore is turned 
over until the oxidation has gone sufiBdently far. 
When this is done the heat is raised by increasing 
the fire and the draught, and then a reaction takes 
place between the oxide, sulphate, and unchanged 
sulphide of lead. Part of the sulphur of the sulplude 
combines with the oxygen of the oxide, thus forming 
sulphurous add and metallic lead, while another part 
reduces the sulphate, again forming sulphurous acid. 
Vol. vm. 



In consequence of this metallic lead is liberated, 
which flows into the hollow, and thence into the 
receiving pot outside, while the add gases, and vola- 
tile matters are carried along a flue and up the 
chimney. To assist the flowing of the materials the 
ores are selected so as to form fluxes for each other, 
but a little lime is generally added to assist this part 
of the operation. After the flow of lead has slackened 
the heat is pushed still higher, and more lime is 
added to liberate what lead may have combined with 
silica or other matters, and which would thus escape 
reduction. An additional quantity having been thus 
obtained, the furnace is finally heated to the hiehest 
possible temperature, all the lead is run off, and the 
slags, thickened and made stiff by fresh additions of 
lime, are pulled out and a fresh charge is introduced 
into the furnace. The slags always retain a consider- 
able proportion of metal, which is extracted by 
fusion in a spedal furnace, called a slag hearth^ but 
the quality of lead so obtained is inferior. Other 
modes of extraction are also in use. Thus in some 
parts of the Continent scrap-iron is employed as the 
reducing agent. The workmen commence by melt- 
ing the ore in a reverberatory furnace of small size, 
and when the bath is full, they throw in 28 
per cent, of old iron. In a little time the sulphur 
passes from the lead to the iron, leaving the former 
metal free, which occupies the bottom of the basin. 
By this means the same quantity of ore is reduced as 
in the first described process, with the advantage, too, 
of a considerable saving of time, and with one-half of 
the labour; but it is attended with the complete loss 
of the iron, which in some districts, however, is so 
cheap as to be of no consideration. 

Instead of a reverberatory furnace varieties of 
blast-furnace are used in different localities. The 
ore is first completely roasted — an operation which 
takes a considerable time — and is chilled in water. 
It is then transferred to the smelting-fumace, where 
it is heated with peat, coal, or other convenient fuel, 
the combustion being kept up by a blast of air. Care 
has to be exercised in this operation that the slags 
are in proper condition, and that the temperature, 
while sufBciently high to melt the lead, does not fuse 
antimony or other metals present in the ore. If 
successful the lead obtained is pure and soft. In 
connection with this blast-furnace there are generally 
flues or chambers, sometimes of great length, in 
which the volatile particles, consisting of compounds 
of lead, arsenic, antimony, &c., are condensed. These, 
when in suffident quantity, are afterwards reduced 
and the lead extracted. Lead obtained by the pre- 
ceding processes is usually too hard for use, and it 
has to be subjected to a process of purification. This 
is effected by roasting the lead, sometimes for several 
weeks, in a reverberatory furnace. By this process 
the antimony, which is tiie chief impurity, is burned 
off, and the dross, which consists of the oxide of that 
metal with oxide of lead, is afterwards reduced and 
utilized as a source of antimony. The lead, when 
judged suffidently pure, is then cast into ingots or 
pigs of lead. Prepared in this way the lead retains 
all the silver present in the origintd ore, and as that 
is always of value it used to be extracted whenever 
the quantity of silver present amounted to above 
10 oz. per ton. But by a process of concentration, 
devised by Pattinson and introduced in 1829, it has 
become practicable to remove almost the whole of 
the silver, and thus also to extract it from lead which 
contains only a trifling percentage. The process 
depends on the property pure lead possesses of crys- 
tallizing at a temperature at which an alloy of lead 
and silver is still fluid. Thus if a mass of lead con- 
taining silver be melted in a pot, and slowly cooled, 
the crystals which separate first are almost pure 
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lead, and the fluid (lortion contains the diver. By 
ladling out these crystals a purer lead is obtained 
and a richer alloy. If now a fresh charge of common 
lead be put into another pot and melted, the crystals 
which separate can be added to the previous crys- 
tals, and the richer alloy to the corresponding rich 
alloy. After two or three repetitions of this process 
a quantity of alloy is accumulated, which can be 
melted, and the excess of lead crystallized and trans- 
ferred, while a still richer alloy is left, and the crys- 
tals in their turn can be treated, when, if any silver 
is present, it will remain in the small fluid residue. 
Continuing in this way, the lead is at last obtained 
almost free from silver, while the alloy is gradually 
enriched by the removal of lead crystals tUl it may 
contain some hundred ounces of silver to the ton, 
and is then cupelled. The mechanical arrangements 
for carrying out this operation consist of a series of 
pots arranged in a row, each provided with a fire. 
The charge is put into tie centre pot, and the puri- 
fied lead is gradually carried to the last pot on one 
hand, the alloy being transferred in the contrary 
direction. The introduction of this process has been 
of immense advantage: it has not onlj improved the 
quality of the lead, but, from the amount of silver it 
has made available, it has converted this into a large 
silver-producing country. 

PaoPERTiEa. — Lead has a bluish-gray colour, and 
when recently cut a strong metallic lustre, but it 
soon tarnishes from exposure to the air; specific 
gravity, 11 '458. It is soft, flexible, and inelastic; it 
U malleable and somewhat ductile, but in tenacity 
it is inferior to all ductile metals. It soils paper and 
the fingers, imparts a slight taste, and emits by fric- 
tion a peculiar smelL It is a conductor of heat, 
melts at G35" Fahr., and when cooled slowly crystal- 
lizes in quadrangular pyramids. In perfectly dry 
air lead is not acted upon, but if water be present it 
is oxidized rapidly, and a basic carbonate of lead is 
formed. If carbonic acid is present in tolerably large 
quantity the carbonate is dissolved, and in this way 
water may become charged with lead to a consider- 
able extent. The action of water and air upon lead 
ia modified very much by the purity of the water. 
If salts, such as sulphates and phosphates, be present 
the action is diminished, but if chlorides or nitrates, 
the solution of the lead is increased. 

If lead be heated in the air it soon becomes cov- 
ered with a gray lustreless film, which gradually 
becomes yellow. This, which is called dross or scum, 
ns if it were an impurity in the lead set free by 
melting, is the oxide of the metal, and it continues 
to form so long as any metal remains. At a higher 
temperature the oxide itself melts. Lead is dissolved 
by nitric acid, by sulphuric acid when hot, and by 
aqua regia, but it is very slowly acted on by hydro- 
chloric acid. It combines with sulphur, phosphorus, 
and arsenic, and alloys with several of the metals, 
though hardly with iron or copper. 

Lead forms two classes of compounds, the plumb- 
oua and plumbic, reprenented by the oxides PbO and 
PbOa. Of these the plumbous are the more numer- 
ous. Plumbous oxide, or protoxide of lead, occurs 
native, and constitutes the mineral called Uad-ochre. 
It is the substance forme^l when lead is heated in a 
current of air. When pure it forms a bright yellow 
earthy powder, and is called massu'ot. AVhen got 
in the cupellation of silver or gold it has a brick-red 
colour, a scaly crystalline texture, and is usually 
contaminated with the oxides of other metals; in 
this state it is known as litharge (which see). Mas- 
sicot is also prepared by heating the carbonate or 
nitrate of lead to decomposition. Protoxide of lead 
dissolves slij^htly in water, to which it imparts an 
alkaline reaction. It combines with the acids to 



form the ordinary salts of lead, and it is soluble in 
the fixed alkalies. The hydrated oxide of lead is gut 
as a white precipitate when a solution of acetate of 
lead is added to an excess of ammonia. Thia hydrate 
has a great affinity for carbonic add. 

When the protoxide of lead is heated in a current 
of air it absorbs oxygen, and is converted into a 
bright red powder known as nwnittm or red-lead. This 
substance, which is used as a paint and in gUM- 
making, is manufactured in this country and on the 
Continent on an extensive scale. Bed-lead has a 
crystalline structure; specific gravity, 8*9; it is a 
compotmd of the plumbous and plumbic oxides, and 
has usually the formula 2PbO,PbO] assigned it 
When heated to a pretty high temperature it losei 
oxygen; when boiled with hydrochloric acid chlorine 
gas is given off, and chloride of lead dissolves; by 
nitric acid it is decomposed, nitrate of lead didsolv- 
ing and the plumbic oxide (PbOs) remaining as a 
dark-brown insoluble powder. In strong acetic add 
red-lead dissolves as a whole. Bed-lead acts to soma 
extent as an oxidizing agent, and is readily reduced 
to the plumbous condition. 

The plumbic oxide, peroxide, brown or pure oride 
of lead just mentioned can also be got by the oxid- 
ation of the protoxide by means of a current of 
chlorine gas or by fusing it with potash. In the 
former case it forms a soft brown powder, in the 
latter black hexagonal tables; and in this form it is 
said also to occur native. By heat the brown oride 
loses oxygen; it is soluble in hydrochloric add, 
chlorine being simultaneously set free; and it absorbs 
sulphurous acid, and yields sulphate of lead. Like 
red-lead it dissolves completely in nitric add on the 
addition of sugar, and it acts freely as an oxidizing 
agent. Peroxide of lead combines with the alkalies, 
playing the part of the add, and forming salts which 
are called plumbites. It combines with only a fev 
of the acids. 

Besides the three oxides already mentioned, there 
are two others — the suboxide, a dull velvety-bUck 
powder, which, when heated in the air, catches fire, 
and which, when moistened with water, is rapidly 
converted in the air into protoxide; and the sc^jui- 
oxide, a yellow precipitate, which is produced by the 
action of bleaching solution or hypochlorite of sodium 
upon plumbous salts. 

Of the plumbous compounds the following are 
some of the conmioner and more important: — C'A/or- 
ide of lead (PbClj) is formed slowly by exposini; the 
metal in thin plates to the action of chlorine gas, or 
by adding hydrochloric acid or a solution of common 
salt to the acetate or nitrate of lead dissohvd in 
water. It is thrown down as a flocculent white pre- 
dpitate, which dissolves in 30 {Mirts of boUing water, 
and separates on cooling in brilliant white needles, 
which are sometimes tolerably large. It disjwive* 
also in 135 parts of cold water. This chloride fost^ 
at a temperature below redness, and forma as it codU 
a semi- transparent homy mass, sometimes called 
horn-lead or jUvmbum comeum. It bears a full red- 
heat in close vessels without subliming. In contact 
with air it fuses more readily, but it loses dilorine, 
and is converted into an oxyddoride of lead. There 
are several of these basic chlorides, and as they all 
have a good colour and considerable bo<iy, they hare 
been used imder different names as pigments. Thus 
the oxychloride got by heating the chloride in the 
air is nearly white, and is nearly as good as white- 
leacL Turners yellow^ mineral at patent yeUoVf is got 
by the action of moistened sea-salt on litharge, by 
which means a portion of the protoxide is converted 
into chloride of lead. Another compound, called 
Cassel yelloWf is a compoimd of a rich yellow tint, 
composed of chloride of lead with a large excess of 
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oxide, and nrepared by heating together 10 parts of 
hthai^ and 1 of sal-ammoniac Some of these baaic 
chlorides occur native. The iodide of Utid is easily 
formed by mingling a solution of iodide of potassium 
'K'ith one of the acetate or nitrate of lead. It is of 
a rich yellow colour, and is deposited from boiling 
water on cooling in brilliant iridescent crystalline 
scales. The niZj9£^o/2ead or ^a^a has been already 
referred to as constituting the most important ore cl 
lead. The compound can be produced ariifidally by 
fusing lead and sulphur togetiier, or in the wet way 
by passing a current of siSphuretted hydrogen gas 
through a solution of a lead salt In the latter case 
it forms a heavy black precipitate moderately soluble 
in acids. The photphide of Itad is formed by drop- 
fnng phosphorus into melted lead contained in a cru- 
cible, or by heating equal parts of lead-filings and 
gUdal phosphoric add with one-eighth of charcoal 
powder. It breaks into lamins, and is composed of 
bS lead and 12 phosphorus. The compounds of lead 
with oxygen adds are exceedingly numerous, these 
salts indeed forming excellent oompounds for the 
preparation and investigation of ados. Only a few 
of them, however, are commonly used in the arts or 
in medidne. The nitrate of lead (Pb 2N0a) is formed 
by dissolving the metal, the oxide, or carbonate in 
nitric add, and evi^wrating the solution to crystal- 
lization. It forms regular octahedrons, is of a milky 
white colour, and is moderately soluble in water; 
ipedfic gravity, L A tvbnitraU is formed by boiling 
the nitrate with excess of oxide. The ttdphaie of lead 
is got by boiling lead and sulphuric add together, or 
by addition of sulphuric add to a soluble lead salt 
It is a heavy white powder, which is insoluble in 
water and in dilute adds, but is soluble in alkalies, 
in acetate of ammonium, and other ammoniacal salts. 
The oxalate and phosphate of lead are also white in- 
soluble powders. Chrotnate of lead is an insoluble 
yellow predpitate, got by adding potassic chromate 
to a soluble salt of lead. It occurs native, as has 
been already observed, but the artificial chromate is 
used in very large quantities in calico-printing. Car- 
bonate of lead is got by mixing solutions of an alkaline 
carboni^ and a salt of lead. It is a heavy white 
predpita^ readily soluble in nitric or acetic add. 
The native carbonate has been already mentioned, 
and the mode of preparing the basic carbonate or 
white-Uad is described under Ckbusb (which see). 
One of the commonest of the salts of lead is the 
aettaU (Pb2C,HsO» ZKJd) or tugar of had, so caUed 
from its sweetish taste and crystalline appearance. 
It is prepared by dissolving litharge or carbonate of 
lead in acetic add, and crystallizing. If made with 
pure add the salt is white, and is in small trans- 
parent prisms; but if made with crude pyroligneous 
add, the salt has a dark colour from the empyreu- 
matic products in the add, and it is then known as 
brown sugar of lead. It is soluble in a little more 
than its own weight of cold water, and is soluble in 
aloohoL The crystals effloresce in dry air, and when 
heated give off water, and then decompose. Acetate 
of lead is used in dyeing, both as a predpitant and 
for pigments. In medicine it is employed externally 
as a lotion, but it is sometimes administered inter- 
nally as an astringent Care, however, has to be 
exercised in its use, for, like all the soluble com- 
pounds of this metal, it is a powerful poison. In 
cases where large doses of sugar of lead have been 
taken the proper antidote is Epsom or Glauber's 
salt: either of these salts converts the lead into the 
insoluble sulphate, which is inactive. Acetate of 
lead, when digested with an additional quantity of 
the oxide, combines with it, forming a soluble basic 
acetate which can be crystallized, but which is more 
commonly used in solution as a predpitant, and in 



medicine as a lotion under the name of Goulard's 
water or extract (which see). Other basic acetates 
are got by heating sugar of lead till it forms a white 
porous mass, or by addition of an excess of ammonia. 
These compounds are strongly alkaline, and combine 
with carbonic add; and it is this property which is 
turned to account in the manufacture of white-lead. 

Lead compounds are recognized by the black pre- 
dpitate proauoed by sulphuretted hydrogen or an 
alkaline sulphide, by the white predpitate with sul- 
phuric add, the yeUow predpitate with a chromate, 
and their ready reduction when heated on charcoal 
before the blowpipe. 

IT&E8 OF Lkad. — Lead is much employed in the 
arts, particularly for buildings and cisterns. For 
the first of these uses it has many advantages. It 
is easily worked into any shape on account of its 
great softness, and is sufficiently nudleable to fold 
two edges over each other, so as to make it water- 
tight without soldering. In the formation, however, 
of the great leaden chambers used in the manufacture 
of sulphuric add the sheets are soldered, not with 
common solder, wmch the add would readily attack, 
but with lead itself. This is called autogenous sol- 
dering. Although it is in very general use for water- 
dstems, pumps, and pipes for conveying water, serious 
objections have from time to time been urged against 
its employment for this puipose, on account of the 
rapid oxidation of the metal, as already described. 
In practice, however, the presence of sulphate and 
carbonate of caldum in most waters effectually pre- 
vents this action. Mischief, however, has been pro- 
duced by the use of lead in dairies. If the milk runs 
into the slightest addity some lead will be dissolved, 
and injurious consequences will follow if it is taken 
into the stomach. In the granulation of lead for 
shot a smajl portion of arsenic is added. The pro- 
portion is about 2 per cent of the white or yellow 
arsenic The compound is heated red-hot for three 
hours in an iron pot protected by a tight cover, when 
the contents are let fall into a reservoir of water from 
a height of 10 to 150 feet, as the shot are to be coarser 
or finer. The arsenic hardens the metal, and enables 
it to assume the spherical form more readily. Bifle- 
buUets, on the other hand, are made of the purest 
lead, as it is soft, and the bullet thus fits at once 
into the grooves of the barrel. 1 part of tin and 2 
of lead form an alloy fusible at 350"" Fahr., which is 
used by tinmen under the name of soft solder. Lead 
also forms an imperfect alloy with copper. The 
metal used for conmion brass-cocks is an alloy of 
these two metals. The union of these two metals, 
however, b exceedingly slight, for upon exposing the 
alloy to a heat no greater than that in which lead 
melts, the lead almost entirely runs off of itself. 
This process is ciJled liquation (which see). AVith 
antimony it forms the important alloy called tjfpe- 
metal. Pewter is a hard ^oy of 4 parts of tin and 
1 of lead. In these proportions the lead is not 
attacked by organic adds such as the acetic In 
1881 theClead'ore rwsed in Great Britain amounted 
to 64,702 tons, yielding 48,687 tons of lead, from 
which again 308,398 ounces of silver were extracted. 
The computed values were, lead, £728,805; silver, 
£67,li0. 

LEAD, an instrument for discovering the depth of 
water. It is composed of a large piece of lead shaped 
like an elongated clock-weight, from 7 to 11 lbs. in 
weight, and is attached by means of a strap to a long 
line, generally of about 20 fathoms, called the lead- 
liney which is marked at certain distances — 5, 7, 10, 
13, 17, and 20 — to ascertain the fathoms. When the 
depth is great the deep-sea leadj weighing from 26 to 
30 lbs., is used. The line, which is much longer than 
the former, and called Uie deep-sea line, is marked 
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by knots every 10 fathoms, and by a small knot 
every 5. The shorter line is called the hand-line. 
A hollow is scooped out in the lower part of the 
lead, and filled with tallow, that the nature of the 
bottom may be known from the portions of it that 
adhere to t^e tallow. — ^To heave the lead is to throw 
it into the sea in such a manner as shall best ascer- 
tain the soundings. 

LEADING QUESTION, a technical legal ex- 
pressiou denoting a question so put as to suggest to 
a witness the answer which he is to make. It is 
not allowed to be put except in cross-examination. 
It has not been found easy to fix any general rule as 
to what constitutes a leading question, for while the 
mind of the witness must be brought to bear directly 
on the subject of inquiry, no question should be so 
framed as to prompt a particular answer, such as 
a conclusive yet or no. In the case of a refractory 
witness the court has a discretion to permit him to 
be questioned as if on cross-examination. Leading 
questions are not allowed when a witness is examined 
in chief, that is, by the party adducing him, but they 
may be put by the opposite party to test his credi- 
bility; for if be contradicts lumself the value of his 
evidence is diminished, or it may be entirely de- 
' stroyed. In immaterial matters leading questions 
may be put to save time. The technical phrase in 
Scotland is leading a witness. 

LEAD-POISONING. The use of lead in the 
arts is a frequent cause of painful, and sometimes of 
fatal effects, from the metal finding its way into the 
system. The glazing of culinary vessels with lead; 
the colouring of confectionery with the chromate, 
chloride, or carbonate of lead ; the sweetening of sour 
wine by litharge or oxide of lead; and living much 
in rooms newly painted with lead-colours, act dele- 
teriously on the system, producing lead or saturnine 
poisoning more or less violent. But the most fre- 
quent and virulent cases occur among painters and 
persons engaged in white-lead factories; and four 
forms of disease, either simple or complicated, are 
apt to manifest themselves — 1, I^ead or painters' 
colic, or dry belly-ache; 2, Lead rheumatism or 
arthralgia ; 3, Lead palsy or paralysis, more particu- 
larly of the muscles of the fore-arm; and 4, Disease of 
the brain, manifested by delirium, coma^ or convulsions 
— a form, however, of rare occurrence. Several pre- 
monitory phenomena enable the medical practitioner 
to detect incipient or primitive saturnine intoxication, 
of which the most pronounced and reliable is the 
existence of a bluish line along the margin of the 
gums at their junction with the teeth, which is due 
to the presence of sulphate of lead. By far the most 
frequent of these diseases is^'painters' colic, which is 
always accompanied with obstinate constipation, 
sharp continuous abdominal pains that diminish on 
pressure, hardness and depression of the abdominal 
walls, a slow and hard pulse, and a general dis- 
turbance of the system. This colic has been induced 
in whole families by the use of water which had 
acted strongly on leaden pipes or cisterns. The 
purer the water conveyed through lead, the more 
hurtful its effects. In lead rheumatism the acute 
pains in the limbs are diminished by pressure and 
increased by motion. They are accompanied by 
cramps, the affected parts being hard and tense, but 
there is no redness or swelling. An attack of lead 
palsy is preceded by lassitude and a feeling of numb- 
ness; the parts about to be affected become stiff, 
and there is a gradual loss of power. Sometimes 
there is a loss of sensation ; the muscles of the ball 
of the thumb and the extensors of the wrist are most 
frequently affected. The most dangerous form of 
the disease, and one that often proves quickly fatal, 
is when the muscles of respiration which move the 



ribs are affected. The treatment of diseases induced 
by lead-poisoning is generally agreed on. Tbe ad- 
ministration of vinegar, and shortly after of an emetic 
of some sulphate, is recommended, the vinegar con- 
verting the lead into one of its least poisonons salts, 
and the one most easily decomposed by the 8Q^)hate8w 
By placing the patient in a sulphuretted bath all the 
lead-salts on the skin are converted into the inert 
black sulphide of lead. Lemonade slightly acidu- 
lated with sulphuric add should be freely drunk, or 
a solution of sulphate of magnesia with a slight ex- 
cess of sulphuric add. The purgative action of the 
sulphate of magnesia will eliminate the insoluble 
sulphate of lead formed by the use of the latter 
potion. The lead is then dissolved out of the tissues 
by the application of iodide of potassium, and is 
removed in the urine. The obstinate constipatioa 
which accompanies lead-oolic must be reoioved by 
the application of active purgatives^ and these must 
be combined with some opiate to allay the pain. 
Much of what is called lead-poisoning is due to the 
want of deanliness in those engaged in employments 
connected with lead. 

LEADVILLE, a dty of the United Stat^ capital 
of Lake county, Colorado, 130 miles (by rail) w.a.w. 
of Denver, situated on a plateau over 10,000 feet 
above sea-level Its first permanent building was 
erected in 1877, but now there are several churches 
and schools, banks and other large business establish- 
ments, a theatre, &c. ; it is lighted with gas, fairly 
supplied with water, and there is an efficient tramway 
service. Leadville owes its renutrkably rapid growth 
partly to the discovery of gold in the vicinity in 
1860, but chiefly to its being the centre of a region 
extremely rich in argentiferous lead, which began to 
beextensively worked only so recently as 1878. Tbe 
Leadville ore contains from 25 to 42 per cent of 
lead, and from 0*1 to 2 per cent of silver, the ore being 
chiefly worked for the sake of the silver. In 18.>u 
the bullion produced considerably exceeded £3,000,0^0 
in value. Pop. (1879), 6040; (1880), 14,820; (18^3, 
estimated), 35,000. 

LEAP. The leaves and the different parts of the 
flowers of plants are generally recognized by botanists 
as constructed upon the same plan. The leaf is regarded 
as the type of the foliar organs. 1. The true Uares 
are A, the cotyledons or seed-leaves; B, the stalk or 
stem leaves, passing into many forms. Thus filiform 
leaves or parts of leaves, when they twine artmnd 
foreign objects, are termed tendrils; those which are 
stiff and pointed are named spines; very concave 
leaves that exhibit the form of a cup or pitcher are 
termed pouches {asci), as in Nepenthes (the pitcher- 
plant), barracenia (the side-saddle plant), &c. Ac- 
cording to their various positions the following are 
again distinguished from the true leaves generally: — 
a, leaves of the inflorescence, similar to the stem- 
leaves, but bearing in their axils a blossom or a 
simple inflorescence; 6, bracts, leaves different from 
the stem-leaves, and bearing in their axils a blossom 
or a simple inflorescence, of which the glumes of 
grasses and the leaves surrounding or supporting the 
heads of flowers of the Compositse are examples; a 
number of bracts inclosing an inflorescence being 
termed an involucre; c, bracteoles, distinct from the 
stem-leaves, and standing beneath the blossom but 
upon its axis, as, for example, the two leaves under 
the blossom of the aconite or monk's-hood. 2. The 
flower- leaves are the following: — a, perigonial leaves, 
or sepals and petals of the perianth, where all are 
similar in appearance, as in the tulip; 5, sepals of the 
calyx; r, petals of the corolla; d, stamens; f, pistils. 
Tbe true leaves being organs of nutrition and assimi- 
lation, have their parts developed in accordance with 
the functions assigned to them. The parts oi the 
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flower, an. the other haxid, are concerned in repro- 
ductkm, and are also ipecially fitted for their purpose 
in the economy of the plant. The Author of Nature 
having designed plants upon one simple plan, has 
adapted this plan to all the purposes of vegetable 
life. Hence, whenever any special end has to be 
accomplished, no new instruments or organs require 
to be created for it, one of the three general organs 
of the vegetable is adapted to the purpose, whether 
leaf, stem, or root, by taking upon itself, so to speak, 
the requisite form; and hence the beautiful and 
varied adi^xtations of the leaf -organ as a depositoir 
of food tot the young plant in the cotyledons or seed- 
leaves; as bulb-scales in plants like the hyacinth and 
lily, where part of the nourishment in the foliage of 
one year is stored up in the scales or subterranean 
thickened leaves, for the early growth and flowering 
of the next year; as bud-scales, forming the protec- 
tive coverings of buds, such as those of the seedling 
oak and the pea; as spines, tendrils, pitchers, and fly- 
traps. The typical character of the leaf was first dis- 
oemed, but obscurely, by Linnieus. To the poet Goethe 
belongs the merit of giving the doctrine its proper 
place in the sdenoe of botany. In speaking of the 
parts of the flower as modifications of the leaf, how- 
ever, it is not to be supposed that such modified parts 
ever wne true leaves; all that is implied in the 
statement is that both organs are formed on the 
same plan, obey the same morphological law, and 
are arranged upon the same principle. The cell from 
which the leaf is formed is indeed very different, as 
regards the organic law impressed upon it, from the 
cell which is destined to develop into a sepal, petal, 
stamen, or pistil; yet on a minute examination of the 
parts, certain correspondences in form and structure 
are found to characterize both the nutritive and the 
reproductive organs and their associated parts. The 
converaion of stamens into petals in double flowers, 
and such a phenomenon as the reverting of the pistil 
to the leaf -form in the double-flowering cherry, be- 
come intelligible on the principle of a community of 
plan. 

But the natural state of leaves is that of foliage, 
and in this aspect they are, in the first place, to be 
considered as a contrivance for increasing the surface 
of that large portion of the plant which requires 
exposure to the light and the air. This purpose is 
served by their expanded form, and their usually 
slight tldckness as compared witii their breadth and 
leo^^ The actual extent of surface presented to 
the light and air by a tree in full leaf is immense. 
A good-sized elm has been estimated to produce a 
crop ol 7,000,000 of leaves, exposing a surface of 
200,000 square feet (or about 6 acres) of foliage. 
The lamina or blade is the principal part of the leaf, 
with or without a petiole or foot-stalk, and sometimes 
having, as in the rose, an appendage called a stipule. 
The leaf consists of two principal kinds of materials, 
viz. 1, the green pulp or parenchyma; and, 2, the 
fibrous framework or skeleton, which extends tiirough- 
out the soft green pulp and is its support, giving the 
leaf strength and firmness. The upper and lower 
surface is covered with a thin transparent skin or 
epidermis. The fibrous part is composed of woody 
tiiireads or bundles which enter the blade through the 
petiole, and spread out horizontally, forming the ribs 
and veins of the leaf, and determining its form. The 
arrangement of leaves upon the stem, called phyl- 
loktxis, is one of alternation, thus securing the 
miintermpted exposure of the upper surface of the 
leaf to the sun. The arrangement is carried out in 
two principal ways: the leaves are either alternate, 
one after another, only a single leaf arising from each 
node or joint of the stem; or opposite, when there is 
a pair of leaves on each joint of the stem; but some- 



times, as in the woodruff; the leaves are whorled or 
verticillate, there being three or more in a circle on 
one joint of the stem. The result of this arrange- 
ment in an alternate-leaved stem is to cause Uie 
leaves to follow one another up the stem in a spiral 
manner; while any two successive leaves on the same 
species will also be separated from each other by just 
an equal portion of the circumference of the stem. 
The alternate principle of the leaf arrangement regu- 
lates that of the parts of the flower, in which the 
sepals of the calyx alternate with the petals of the 
corolla, the petals with the stamens, and the stamens 
with the pistils. 

The green pulp of the leaf consists of cells of vari- 
ous forms, usually loosely arranged, so as to allow of 
the free entrance of the air. The green colour of the 
leaves arises from the presence of a waxy substance 
termed chlorophyll, or leaf -green. A large portion 
of the moisture absorbed by the roots of a growing 
plant, after being conveyed through the stem, is 
evaporated from the leaves. Thus a sunflower 
phmt, about 3 feet in height, with 6000 or 6000 
square inches of surface in foliage, has been found 
to exhale 20 or 80 oimces of water in a day. 
The surface of the leaf is perforated by myriads of 
microscopical OTifices, named stomata or breathing 
pores, which are chiefly placed on the lower side, so 
as to be shaded from the direct action of the sun, 
which is tmfavourable to their operation. Their 
immense nimibers make up for their minuteness. 
They are said to vary in some plants from 1000 to 
170,000 on the square inch of surface. The earthy 
or inorganic constituents of the plant, forming the 
ashes which remain on burning, enter the roots in a 
state of solution. The principEil part of the organic 
food of plants is derived from carbonic acid floating 
in the atmosphere, and absorbed by the stomata (S 
the leaves, and in a less degree from water entering 
by the roots, and also containing a proportion of car- 
bonic acid held in solution. Under the influence of 
sunlight the green parts of the plant, and especially 
the leaves, have the power of decomposing carbonic 
acid and water, and originating out of their elements 
(viz. carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen) those peculiar 
chemical combinations which are capable of being 
endowed with life. The leaf is the principal organ 
in this vital and essential process, and as it not only 
removes from the atmosphere a gas which is not re- 
spirable in any quantity by air-breathing animals (viz. 
carbonic add), out by its decomposition restores the 
oxygen-element of that gas to the atmosphere, the 
plant is therefore not more dependent upon the leaf 
for its food than are animals for pure air. While 
the processes of respiration and ordinary combustion 
are everywhere pouring into the atmosphere laige 
quantities of carlx)nic acid gas, at the expense of the 
oxygen which is the essential atmospheric element, 
the leaves of plants are actively and constantly re- 
moving it, and replacing it with life-sustaining oxy- 
gen. It is also by the leaves that the juices of the 
plant are elaborated and fitted for the production of 
various important secretions. Besides its vital func- 
tion of punfying the air, the leaf may be regarded as 
taking the leading part in providing food for the whole 
animal kingdom. Plants are the primary producers 
of nourishment. They alone, through the action of 
the leaf, transform mineral and gaseous materials 
into organized matter. No animal possesses this 
power. Animals consume what vegetables produce. 
In the economy of nature the function of the leaf 
holds a vital relation to the earth, the air, the sim, 
and the animal kingdom. See also the article BoT- 
AKT, and connected plates. 

LEAF-CUTTING INSECTS. These msects are 
chiefly represented among the been, the leaf-cutting 
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bees or 'upholsterer bees' typifying good examples of 
the group. These insects, by means of their sharp 
jaws or mandibles, snip off the portions of leaves 
with which they line the cells of their nests. Wasps 
and other Hymenopterous insects may also be re« 
garded as leaf -cutters in a broad sense, in that they 
cut up the leaves and leaf -fibres, and manufacture 
therefrom a pulpy material, with which the nest is 
constructed. This action somewhat imitates the 
manufacture of paper, the nest of the wasps and 
their allies being formed of a material which closely 
resembles brovm paper in outward appearance. 

LEAr-rNSECl'S(/'A.vMtMf<j). These very curious 
insects belong to the Orthopterous order of the insect 
class, or that of which the crickets, locusts, grass- 
hoppers, and earwigs may be taken as familiar ex- 
amples. They are occasionally known by the name 
of Walking-leaves, and obtain their popular name 
from the extraordinary resemblance presented by 
their wings to leaves, the texture, variation, and col- 
our of leaves being accurately reproduced in every 
minute particular. The thighs and legs generally 
also correspond in colour and general appearance to 
the type of form assumed by the wings; and so 
closely are the leaves mimicked that these forms can 
hardly be detected among the plants they inhabit, 
save by the most careful observation. The colours 
of leaves at different seasons of the year are repro- 
duced and imitated by different species of Phylliidie. 
Thus we find various kinds of imitation, some forms 
mimicking the green colour of the leaves in spring, 
whilst others as perfectly reproduce the faded russet- 
brown colour of the autumnal foliage. Other insects 
with slender stick-like bodies mimic dried twigs ac- 
curately, and not only in appearance, but even in the 
singularly stiff awkward manner in which they place 
their legs in walking. These latter insects are accord- 
ingly kaown as * Walking-sticks* (Phasmidae). The 
Leaf -insects inhabit tropical regions principally, but a 
few smaller species occur in Europe. These pheno- 
mena» of which many other and as excellent examples 
might be given, both from the insects and from other 
classes of animals, are included under the subject of 
MiHiCBT (which see). Under that heading a resunU 
of the chief conditions and examples of mimicry will 
be found; and without further trespassing upon that 
subject, it may suffice in the present instance to say 
that these mimetic appearances are in all probability 
assumed for the purposes of protection and defence; 
although, at the saiue time, some profess to see iu 
these phenomena deeper relations and causes than 
those just mentioned. (PI. LXV.-LXVI. fig. 11.) 

LEAGUE, a measure of length varying in differ- 
ent countries. The word is supposed to be of Celtic 
origin, but it has been introduced into the modem 
languages of Latin origin through the Latin leuca. 
The Italian form is /eyo, the Spanish Uyua^ the Por- 
tuguese legoa, and the French lieue. The Eoman 
league was equal to 1500 paces, each of 5 feet. The 
English Ixmd league is 8 statute miles, and the nau- 
ticid league 8 equatorial miles, or 8'457875 statute 
miles. The Italian league is reckoned as equal to 
4 miles, each of 5000 feet. The Spanish league varies 
very much according to the locality. On the modem 
Spanish roods the lea^e is estimated at 8000 varas, 
or 7416 English yards. The Portuguese league is 
equal to 8*84 £n<^'lish miles. In the old French 
measures the length of the league was different in 
every district, but the three principal leagues were 
the legal or posting league, equal to rather less than 
2^ English miles, the marine league somewhat more 
than 8^ English miles, and the astnmomical league 
equal to about 2| English miles. The metric league 
is reckoned as equal to 4 kilometres. See Fbamce 
—Weights, Measures, and Money. 



LEAGUE. Those political connectioiis whidi 
have been called alliat%cet since the French langoa;;e 
has become the diplomatic language of Europe, were 
denoted, during the prevalence of Spanish and Italian 
influence, from 1500 to 1650, by the term Uague (from 
the Spanish word liga). To some alliances this term 
is more distinctly applied. Among these are the 
Lea^e of Camlmd, formed in 1508 between Louis 
XIL, king of France, the German emperor Maxi- 
milian, and Ferdinand of Spain, for the purpose of 
humbling the Republic of Venice, and which was 
joined in 1509 by Pope Julius IL This league wis 
dissolved in 1510, as many similar ones have been, in 
consequence of mutual distrust, and was succeeded 
by the lifja $antaf or holy league between the p<»pe, 
Maximilian, Ferdinand, and Venice. The object of 
this was to compel Louis XIL, whose allies had now 
become his enemies, to renounce his conquests in 
Italy; which object was gained This was the firet 
example of a holy league, which name was derived 
from the participation of the pope. Thirty yean 
afterwards a holy league was formed in Germany. 
When the principal Protestant princes in Germany 
united in 1580, and again in greater numbers in 16^6, 
to form the union of Schmalkalden, in order to protect 
their common faith and withstand the Emperor Charles 
v., the Catholic princes assembled at Numberg, in 
1538, to take measures for the support of their own 
faith, and to oppose the designs of the Protestant 
princes; and as their league had the protection of the 
Catholic Church for its object, they termed it the 
holi/ league. A fourth league, also called the Calholir, 
was headed by Henry, duke of Guise, in 1 576, against 
Henry III. of France. Its ostensible object was the 
support of the Catholic religion, but the Duke of 
Guise had further views of his own. As Henry IIL 
was without male heirs, the throne, at his death, 
would pass to the Protestant Prince Henry of Na- 
varre, to exclude whom, and to obtain the throne for 
himself, were the real objects of the Duke of Guise. 
His great popularity seemed to render the accom- 
plishment of his design easy. The example given by 
Paris in his favour was followed by all the provinces. 
The league was sanctioned by the pope and the King 
of Spain. In 1588 the Duke of Guise was murdered 
at Blois, with his brother Louis, the cardinal, at the 
king's instigation. The league then declared the 
throne vacant, and named the third brother, Charles, 
duke of Mayenne, governor-general of the kingdom. 
Henry III. now sought aid from his former enemy, 
Henry of Navarre, but was assassinated by a fanatic 
leaguer in 1589. The war was then pursued by the 
league against Henry of Navarre till it was ended, 
in 1594, by his uniting himself to the Catholic Churcb, 
and the next year the league was formally dissolved. 

We find a fifth league in Germany, in the seven- 
teenth century, also termed Catholic The Peace of 
1555 had not sufficiently restrained the Protestants, 
and had taken too much from the Catholics. Both 
parties regarded each other with distrust. The one 
was accused of encroachments, the other <^ nnreasoo- 
able pretensions. As Henry IV. of France was ready 
to support the Protestant princes in any manner, for 
the purpose of humbling the house of Austria, these 
princes, excited by the injuries inflicted upon the 
Protestant town of Donauworth, assembled in 160S 
to form a union for their protection. The Cathohc 
princes now took the same steps as after the union ol 
Schmalkalden: their association (1610) was also has- 
tened by the disputes respecting the succession of 
Juliers-Cleves. The principal German princes laid 
claim to the possessions of John William, duke of 
Juliers-Cleves-Berg, &c., who had died in 1609 
without heirs. Henry IV. supported the Protestant 
princes; a league was therefore formed by the Catho* 
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Be princes at Wtlrzburg, in 1610, at the bead of 
which was Maximilian^ duke of Havana. The un- 
expected death of Henry IV. prevented their comlug 
at onoe to action; but the union and the league kept 
up a vigilant oppoaition to each other till the breaking 
out of the Thirty Years' war. The head of the 
union, Frederick, elector-palatine, became King of 
Bohemia, and then the two parties took the field. 
An accommodation was at last effected at Ulm, on 
the 3d July, 1620, by means of the unitel French, 
Sptmish, Austrian, and the Bavarian influence, in 
which the union gave up the Bohemian cause, and 
after the imperial arms had become victorious in 
Bohemia the union was wholly dissolved in 1621. 
Hie designs of the Catholics were so well supported 
by the Duke of Bavaria, and his general Tilly, at the 
head of the troops of the league, that nothing but the 
interference of Gustavus Adolphus saved the Protes- 
tant princes. 

LEAKE, William Martin, an English officer and 
author of some excellent works on the topography and 
antiquities of Greece, was bom in London, in January, 
1777. He was educated at the lloyal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, and in 1794 received a commission 
in the artiUery. After serving some time in the 
West Indies he was sent to Constantinople, to instruct 
the Turks in the use of artillery. While connected 
wiUi the Turidsh service he was sent on several mis- 
sions to Syria, Egypt, and Greece. These travels 
gave a permanent direction to his studies, which 
were thenceforth devoted to the illustration of eastern 
antiquities. In 1823 he retired from the army to 
give himself up to his literary labours, which he con- 
tinued till his death, in January, 1860. His prin- 
cipal works are, Besearches in Greece, &c (1814); 
Topc^rapby of Athens (1821); Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor (1824); Traveb in the Morea (1830); 
Travels in Northern Greece (1835); Nmnismatica 
Hellenica (1854). 

LEAMINGTON, or Royal Lkamington Spa, a 
municipal borough (since 1875) and celebrated water- 
ing-plaice, England, Warwickshire, 20 miles south- 
east of Birmingham, and on the railway thence to 
Oxford. It stands among finely-wooded Bloi^ea in 
the valley of the Leam, here crossed by two hand- 
some stone bridges, and consists of an old and a new 
town, separated by the Jephson Gardens and the 
RoyaJ Fomp-room Grounds. Both towns contain 
handsome streets, terraces, crescents, and squares. 
The principal edifices are a parish church in the 
decorated English style, with a tower and spire; sev- 
eral Episcopal chapels; a superior proprietary school 
or college; a town-hall (shortly to be superseded by 
the municipal buildings now (1883) in course of con- 
struction), assembly-room, theatre, music-hall, public 
hall, free library, and several bathing establishments, 
of which that of the Royal Fump-rooms is a large 
and elegant structure. The air is remarkable for its 
mildness and salubrity, and the springs, which in- 
<dude the three varieties of sulphurous, saline, and 
chalybeate, attract numerous visitors. Fop. (1881), 
22 979. 

LEANDER See Hero. 

LEAP YEAR, or Bisskxttle, the name given in 
England to every year of 366 dajrs. The length of 
ihd year is a little leas than 365^ days. Julius 
Caesar, in reforming the calendar, arranged that in 
every fourth year February should have 29 days in- 
stead of 28, and that two days should be called by 
the same name. The day whose name was repeated 
waa, according to the Roman method of reckoning, 
the lix^ before the calends of March, that is, the 
24th February, and the year in which this name 
was given to two successive days was name hUseztiU 
(6u, twice; iextua, sixth). The name leap year is 



perhaps due to the notion that the calendar takes a 
leap of one day every fourth year to make up for its 
ordinary year being i day too short. Every year is 
a leap year which is divisible by 4 without remainder, 
except the concluding years of centuries, every fourth 
only of which is a leap year; thus the years 1800 
and 1900 are not leap years, but 2000 and 2400 are. 
LEASE, a lease is a demise of lands or tenements, 
or permission to occupy them for life, or a certain 
number of years, or during the pleasure of the parties 
making the contract. The party letting the lands 
or tenements is called the Itstor, the party to whom 
they are let the UMee^ and the compensation or con- 
sideration for the lease the rtnt. There is a great 
difference in the habits and usages of different com- 
mimities as to the modes of occupying, lands, and 
the usual interest and title of the occupants. A 
great part of the cultivated territory of Europe is 
occupied by lessees, and rents constitute an immense 
proportion of the income of persons living upon 
profits, as distinguished from those who depend 
partly or wholly upon the fruits of their own labour; 
so that in all economical speculations in Europe, in 
regard to agriculture and the profits of lands and 
tenements, as distinguished from other species of 
property and income, the lands are always spoken 
of as being occupied by lease-holders; whereas in 
America, though the tenements in the large towns 
are usually occupied by lease, and in the country 
many farms are cultivated by those who have only 
a temporary interest in the soil, yet a great part of 
the territory is in the possession and occupancy of 
the proprietors. The general habit and prejudice is 
in favour of the occupant possessing the fee, and if 
his capital is not adequate to an independent and 
unincumbered ovmership he generally prefers to pur- 
chase, though he mortgages the land as security for 
the purchase-money, rather than to hire. This mode 
of occupying would seem to excite a much more 
general disposition towards permanent improvements, 
since the person making them has not only in view 
the immediate advantage of the increase of products, 
but also the remote advantage of the increase of the 
value of the estate. Where leases prevail, however, 
it is the policy of the proprietors, as well as tenants, 
to extend the terms to long periods, and thus to give 
the parties a joint interest in improvements. The 
state of agriculture in many parts of Europe where 
the system of leases prevaihi, shows that this system 
is not so imfriendly to improvements in cultivation 
as to prevent agriculture from being brought to great 
perfection under it. But still, all things else being 
e(|ual, it is quite evident that the proprietor himself 
will have the strongest motives to a mode of cultiva- 
tion which adds to the permanent value and produc- 
tiveness of the soil It does not, however, follow 
that occupancy and cultivation by proprietors are on 
the whole to be preferred in all possible states of the 
arts, population, and wealth of a community. The 
prevailing occupancy by proprietors has to a great 
extent the effect of dividmg the territory into small 
farms; the preference of one system or tlie other 
will ^erefore depend partly upon the kind of pro- 
duction carried on, for there is no doubt that some 
species of cultivation can be conducted more effectu- 
ally, and so as to yield the greatest aggregate of 
products, if they are conducted on a large scale. In 
all kinds of industry, whether agricultural, commer- 
cial, or manufacturing, a great saving may be made, 
and greater results produced by the same labour, by 
combining the operatives in a large system. This is 
undoubtedly promoted by the system of leaseholds, 
since the wealthy are thereby induced to invest their 
capital in lands, as the safest property, and yielding 
the most secure income. The result will be that the 
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territory will be owned and leased in largo tracts. 
This is the reason why the leasehold system, instead 
of checking the progress of agriculture, probably on 
the whole contributes to it, notwithstanding the fact 
that a lessee, though for a long term, has less interest 
in increasing the permanent productiveness and value 
of the soil than the proprietor himself. There is, 
however, one disadvantage in the leasehold system, 
and a corresponding advantage in small proprietaries, 
which has recently been much dwelt on by political 
economists. It is alleged that the former creates a 
population of mere labourers, who in general depend 
wholly upon their wages for subsistence, and who 
naturally become very numerous in proportion to the 
demand for their labour, so that by their competition 
for employment their wages become reduced to the 
means of a bare subsistence. The labour in which 
they are employed is the rudest, and requires the 
least skill and previous instruction of all the different 
species, excepting perhaps fishing. The consequence 
is the raising a great population of a rude, unculti- 
vated character, without property, and with very 
little self-respect or consideration with the rest of 
the community, and who finally become detached 
from the rest of the society, and have no avenue of 
escape from their humble condition, so that all gener- 
ous emulation and enterprise die away from among 
them. Kecent occurrences, however, tend to prove 
that the character of the agricultural labouring popu- 
lation is not quite so fixed as it is here represented 
to be. There appears in fact to be nothing in the 
nature of the case to prevent a free interchange of 
labour between agriculture and other industrial occu- 
pations, by which a general ecjuilibrium of remunera- 
tion and other social advantages, according to the 
value of the labour performed, may be maintained 
between them. The isolation of agricultural labourers 
hitherto in England is probably due solely to two 
incidental causes, one of which is now happily being 
removed, the want of education and the i)emiciou8 
character of the English poor-law. On the other 
hand the entire supersession of hired agricultural 
labour by peasant proprietary is a Utopian notion, 
which, if it could be realized at all, would probably 
only carry us biick several stages in the progress of 
civilization, to advance by slow degrees again to our 
present position. Moreover, in the comparison be- 
tween the virtues of peasant proprietors and the 
vices of hired labourers, the advantage is not all in 
favour of the former. The rudeness of agricultural 
labour too has been greatly modlHed, and is likely to 
be still more so, l)y the more scientific treatment of 
agriculture which has now begun to prevaiL The 
condition of the various members of the community 
is governed in a great degree by the operation of 
economical causes, the influence of which cannot be 
controlled. The power to lease will necessarily 
depend upon the extent of the lessor's estate in the 
land or tenement to be leased. A proprietor who 
has only a life-estate can of coiu-se lease his property 
only during his life. This is the case with a great 
part of the landed estates of Europe, the very object 
of entailments and other limitations being to secure 
the property against alienation, and against incimi- 
brances to the prejudice t)f the heir or successor to 
the inheritance; and yet if the incuml)ent could not 
make a lease for a certain time it would be a great 
abridgment of the value of the entate to himself, as 
well as to his successor. The laws therefore pro- 
vide that certain proprietors of estates for life may 
lease, on certain terms, for any time not exceeding a 
certain period, as twenty-one or forty years. I'lie 
English common law makes a distinction as to the 
dignity of leasehold estates, which in many cases 
does not correspond to their comparative value and 



importance, the maxim being that a life-estate, being 
a freehold, is greater or of more dignity than h U-ane 
for ever so many yean, as a hundred or % thousand 
A freehold is real estate; whereas a lease is but a 
chattel interest, though the term may be lunger 
than the longest life. The laws prescribe certain 
forms for the conveyance of real estate, requiring it 
to be by deed. These regulations extend albo to 
leaseholds, usually requiring that a leate for more 
than a certain number of years, as three or seven, 
shall be in writing. A mere oral lease is binding for 
a shorter period; and when there is no specified 
period of occupancy, the term is understood to be 
determined either by the agreement for the payment 
of rent, as a tenement held on condition of paying a 
monthly rent is understood to be let for the term ol 
a month at a time, or it is determined by the nature 
of the estate leased, as a farm is in a mere Terfoal 
lease understood to be let for one year, this being 
the shortest time for which it is supposed the parties 
would intend to contract. So it is held in Ezi^land, 
and probably the same rule is law in the United 
States, though the decisions in some of the states 
seem to imply that the letting is also, in this case, 
determined by the period of payment of rent. But 
it can hardly be presumed that the parties could 
intend that the tenant shoidd plough, and plant, and 
pay rent, and then quit Leases usually stipulate 
that in case of failure to pay rent the lessor may 
enter and expel the tenant. As to notice to quit, if 
the lease be for a certain time no notice to quit at 
its expiration is necessary; but if the tenancy be al 
will or by sufferance, it can be determined by either 
party only at the end of the term for which the coo- 
tract is construed to run, and the party intending to 
terminate it at the end of any term is bound to give 
previous notice of such intention. The general role 
in this respect is that of reasonable notice, but what 
is reasonable is subject to diverse interpretation. 
Though a lease is terminated, yet the tenant may 
enter afterwards to harvest the crops of the fiel<i 
planted by him before the expiration of his lease. 
The landlord has one pri\nlege over other creditors 
of the tenant in respect to his rent, having a right to 
distrain chattels on the premises to enforce and secure 
payment of it This remedy exists in Britain. A 
question has been much discussed, and tlie subject 
of frequent adjudications, as to the right of the 
tenant, at the expiration of his lease, to remove 
fixtures erected by him on the leased premises. (See 
Fixtures.) A lease generally contains covenants or 
mutual stipulations by the lessor and lessee; on the 
part of the lessor only one direct covenant, viz. for 
the quiet enjoyment of his premises by the lessee; 
who, on his part, binds himself to pay rent and taxes, 
to give certain necessary repairs, not to carry on an 
offensive trade, and to insure. There is a proviso 
for re-entry in case of the non-fulfilment of any of 
these stipulations. In agricultural leases a covenant 
is always implied, though not expressed, that the 
tenant will use the land in a husband-like manner, 
and not unnecessarily exhaust the land by improper 
tillage. It is more usual to have a special covenant 
inserted as to the mode of cultivation; and this, the 
cropping clause, should be framed in accordance with 
the best systems prevailing in the neighbourhood. 
Leases may be foiieited for other causes than the 
non-fulfilment of these conditions: for instance, if 
the lessee commit felony, or any act that, in a court 
of record, amounts to a forfeiture of his estate. By 
waste, as pulling down buildings, or suffering them 
to decay for want of repair, tearing up floon or 
doors, destroying timber, or rabbits in a wairen, fish, 
&c. By the tenant ceasing to reside on the premiseS| 
and by alienation; or when the Imbot grants to 
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anotiier a greater estate in the premisea than he has 
himsdi. In Scotland the length of leases is generally 
nineteen yean; bat in pestoral farms, where no 
rotation of crops is required, or snbstantial improve- 
ment expected, leases of seven and ten years have 
been frequently made. Leases on the Scotch system 
are now becoming general in England and Ireland. 

LEATHER. See Cdbbyino and Tannino. 

LEATHER, Aktificial. Owing to the demand 
for leather being in excess of the supply, and the 
consequent high price of that indispensable article, 
many fabrics have been introduced with the inten- 
tbn, more or leas successful, of suppljring its place. 
An a^cle of this sort known under t^e name of 
leather cloth, was first produced in America about 
1849, and was brought well under the notice of the 
British public at the Exhibition of 1851. A textile 
fabrio (generally unbleached cotton, calendered to 
make it smooth) is coated with linseed-oil, turpen- 
tine, lampblack, and other ingredients. It is then 
Bcn^ied with a knife to produce a uniform surface. 
It is afterwards dried in a heated oven, and is passed 
between rollers covered with pumice dust to rub the 
composition smooth. These processes are repeated 
seTOTal times. Three or four coats of a sort of en- 
amel paint are then applied. The grain of morocco 
leather is imitated by passing the doth between 
grooved rollers ; or patterns in relief may be obtained 
bypassing it between embossing rollers. Another 
kind of artificial leather, invented by Mr. Seager, is 
made of leather parings and shavings reduced to a 
pulp, and then moulded into buckets, machinery 
bands, picture-frames, and other useful and omamen- 
mental objects. The vegetable leather of the Messrs. 
Spill consists of caoutchouc dissolved in naphtha, 
spread upon a backing of linen. All odour of the 
naphtha is removed by a chemical process, and the 
fabric may be made of any thickness by additional 
backinga of linen cemented with the caoutchouc. Its 
strength is almost marvellous, and it can be pro- 
duced at about a third of the price of leather. It 
may be used for table-covers, carriage-aprons, sol- 
diers' belts, harness, bookbinding, &c. It has several 
adTantages over leather proper, among which we may 
mention, that however thin tiie imitation is, it re- 
quires considerable force to tear it; it is impervi- 
OQS to damp; moisture may remain long upon it 
without injuring it, and its polish is increased rather 
than decreased by friction. Various other substi- 
tutes of leather have been recently introduced, con- 
sisting of the application of oily pigments to cloth, 
or tiiin layers of leather attached to cloth, felt, or 
other backing by caoutchouc cement. 

LEAVEN, a piece of sour dough, or dough in 
which fermentation has commeno^, employed to 
ferment and render light the fresh dough with which 
it is mingled. (See Bread.) The use of leaven dates 
from remotest antiquity; the addition of yeast or 
harm to quicken the process of fermentation is of 
modem date. 

LEAVENWORTH, the largest city and com- 
merd^ emp(Nrium of Kansas, United States, situated 
in the county of its own name, on the west bank of 
the Missouri, 2 miles south of Fort Leavenworth, 
and is surrounded by one of the richest agricultural 
regions in the valley of the Missouri The city is 
laid out in rectangular blocks, the streets running 
north and south, east and west. It is the head- 
quarters for outfitting government supply trains for 
western forts. There is a great transport trade in 
cattle, horses, and mules. There are in the city 
several saw-mills, flour-mills, brickworks, breweries, 
fto. and manufactories of carriages, wagons, furniture, 
and aboeai Leavenworth waa laid out in 1854, and 
its extenaiTe river and railway conmiunicatious have 



given it a considerable trade. There are two large 
coal-mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1880), 16,546. 

LEBANON, MouNTAnre of, two nearly parallel 
mountain ranges, which, conmiencing in the north 
of Palestine, about lat 84" 25' N., stretch south- 
south-west, inclosing between them a valley about 70 
miles long by 15 miles wide, now simply distinguished 
by the name of El-Bukaa, ' the valley,' but known 
anciently by the name of Coele-Syria. To distin- 
guish the two ranges that on the west is called Leb- 
anon, and that on the east Anti-Lebanon; the Arabs, 
however, call the former Jebel-Libnan, and the latter 
Jebel-esh-Shurky. Lebanon, which runs almost par- 
allel to the Mediterranean coast, and at no great dis- 
tance from it, may be considered as terminating near 
the coast, a little north of the mouth of the Litani, 
between Tyre and Sidon. It is the far loftier range 
of the two, and presents almost a continuous ridge 
without any marked break. It has never been 
accurately measured, but its loftiest summit — Jebel 
Sunnin, near Beyrout, is supposed to be at least 
10,000 feet above the sea. Though tmder the snow 
liznit, snow and ice remain throughout the year in 
the ravines around and below its summit, and at a 
distance assume the appearance of radiant stripes. 
Anti-Lebanon has a much lower average height, 
but claims the culminating point of the whole chain 
in Jebel-esli-Sheikh, which is situated west-south- 
west from Damascus, and has probably a height of 
about 11,000 feet. At this point, where the two 
ranges bend towards each other, and almost meet, 
leaving only a precipitous, narrow gorge, through 
which the Litani has forced its way, the chain pro- 
perly terminates, though a range of lower heights is 
continued south as far as the shores of the Lake 
of Tiberias. The prevailing rock of Lebanon is 
limestone, of a whitish colour; and from this its 
name, which means 'white,' is supposed to be derived, 
though others ascribe it to the snows which cover it. 
The waters which descend from the western slopes 
of Lebanon are carried directly to the sea without 
being accumulated into any proper stream ; those on 
the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon go chiefly to aug- 
ment the Baraada, to which the plain and environs 
of Damascus owe so much of their fertility and 
beauty; the slopes of both ranges bordering El- 
Bukaa send their waters to the Litani, which flows 
between them in a south-south-westerly direction, 
and shortly after escaping from their barriers, turns 
west and falls into the sea. In the south part of the 
chain the Upper Jordan has its source. The loftiest 
summits of Lebanon, presenting lofty precipices and 
wild narrow gorges, are almost absolutely barren; 
but at some distance below vegetation makes its ap- 
pearance, the pastures become verdant, and, by means 
of artificial terrace, cultivation is successfully carried 
on upon rugged slopes where it would otherwise be 
impossible. The habitable districts are occupied 
towards the north by the Maronite Christians, a 
hardy and industrious race, and towards the south 
by the warlike Druses. Numerous villages cling on 
the sides of the cliffs and convents are perched on 
the top of every peak. The forests of cedar for 
which Lebanon was anciently celebrated have to a 
large extent disappeared, and there are none now on 
Anti-Lebanon. (See Cbdab.) The other prevailing 
forest trees are firs and oaks. The vine is largely 
cultivated, and olive, fig, and mulberry trees abound. 
Considerable numbers of wild beasts, as the jackal, 
hyena, wolf, bear, and panther, inhabit the glens and 
higher peaks. 

LEBEDIN, a town of Russia^ in the government 
of Kharkov, and 75 miles west-north-west of the dty 
of that name. The girdles and sashes which are 
worn by the Russian peasantry are manufactured 
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here to the value pf many thousands of pounds, and 
are sent for sale to Moscow and the fairs of other 
important towns. Pop. 16,958. 

LEBLANC, Nicolas, a man famous in the his- 
tory of technical chemistry, was bom at Issoudun 
(Indre) in 1753. He studied medicme, was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the Duke of Orleans, and after the 
revolution administrator of the department of the 
Seine. He devoted much attention to chemistry, 
and has made his name well known in connection 
with the process for the conversion of common salt 
into carbonate of soda. His attention was du^cted 
to the subject in 1786, by the Academy ofifering a 
prize of 2400 livres for the discovery. After a num- 
ber of trials Leblano believed himself to have suc- 
ceeded, and he then showed the Duke of Orleans the 
advantage of carrying out the process on the large 
scale. Before imdertaking such a responsibility the 
duke referred the matter to Darcet (see Darcet), pro- 
fessor at the College of France, who, being engaged 
with other work, intrusted it to his assistant Diz^. 
According to the account given by D\z4 (see Diz6) 
the process devised by Leblano would give no result, 
and it was not until Diz^ had made an accidental 
discovery of the true conditions of the experiment 
that they succeeded in making soda. The work, 
which was near St. Denis, was started February 12, 
1790, the partners being the Duke of Orleans, Henry 
Sh^, Diz^, and Leblanc himself. Everything pro- 
mised well, but the revolution soon dissipated their 
anticipations. Leblanc bad secured the invention 
by a patent in 1791 ; but the committee of public 
safety compelled the disclosure of the secret as being 
of public utility, and thereafter any one cotdd put 
the manufacture in operation. The company was 
ruined. licblanc in vain souefht for an indemnity, 
and passed the rest of his life in poverty, and in 
struggles for compensation. Having consumed all 
Ms means, and in utter despair, he committed suicide 
January 16, 1806. So late as 1855 a petition for 
compensation was addressed to the emperor by Le- 
blanc' s descendants, and upon this occasion an in- 
quiry into the claims advanced by Diz^ was instituted 
by the Academy. The result arrived at by the 
majority of the conamission was unfavourable to Diz^, 
and gave the discovery of the essence of the process 
to Leblanc. Chevreul, however, supported Diz^ 
BO that the evidence is not absolutely conclusive. 
As to the value of the process itself there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. Not only has it made soda one 
of the cheapest and most plentiful articles, thereby 
facilitating the manufacture of soap, the cleansing 
and bleaching of cloth, and endless other applications, 
but it has given impulse incidentally to the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, and thereby to the utilization 
of sulphur and metallic sulphides, thus reacting upon 
metallurgy, and has entirely originated the manufac- 
ture of chlorine and of bleaching-powder. Within 
the last few years the process has been extended in 
€r«rmany to the manufacture of potash from native 
chloride of potassium, and the results have been quite 
satisfactory. 

LEBRIJA, a town of Spain, Andalusia, in the 
province of Seville, and 28 miles south by west of 
the city of that name, near the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir. It is tolerably well built, and has 
several squares, a large church, formerly a mosque, 
in a mixture of the Arabic, Koman, and Gothic 
styles; a town-house, college, hospital, prison, convent, 
and the remains of an ancient castle. Pop. 7741. 

LEBRUN, Charles, a French painter, bom at 
Paris in 1619. He studied with Vouet, and soon 
Buqiassed not only all his fellow pupils, but also 
his master. After his return from Rome, in 1646, 
where, under l*um>sin, he had studied principally the 



works of Raphael and the remains of ancient art, he 
received the order of St. Michael, and in 1648 was 
made president of the new Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture. He was also named prince of the 
Academy of St Luke, in Rome. From 1661 he was 
principally employed in embellishing the residences 
of Louis XIV. and his nobles with works of art, and 
in superintending the brilliant spectacles of the 
court He embeUished Versailles in particular, and 
was also director of the Royal Gobelins Manufactory. 
With the death of Colbert his influenc« declined. 
He died in 1690. Few painters have so well under- 
stood the human character and the expression of the 
passions. This appears from his treatises Sur la 
Physionomie, and Sur les Caract^ree des Passiom. 
His invention was fertile, and he combined a correct 
judgment with a lively imagination and facility in 
execution. He aimed at the highest accuracy of de- 
tail, consulting the remains of antiquity, books, and 
learned men on the minutest subjects. His weak 
point in painting was his colouring, particularly of 
tiesh. 

LECANORIC ACED, or LECANORnrB (Cj«H,4 0:), 
a substance got from a variety of lichens, such u 
Bocella tinctoriOj variolaria^ and Ucanor<L, from wliich 
cudbear is prepared. The add is extracted by treat- 
ing the lichen with water, adding lime, and when 
the precipitate has settled down adding an acid to 
the fluid. The precipitate thereby pnxiuced is fil- 
tered, dried, and extracted with alcohol, from which 
the lecanorio add is got by crystallization. It is a 
white, tasteless, and inodorous body, crystallizing in 
needles, with one part of water of crystallization. It 
dissolves sparingly in hot water, but more readily in 
alcohoL It is a strong add, reddening litmus, ex(>el- 
ling carbonic add, and neutralizing the alkalies. 
When heated alone it gives off water, and afterwanls 
a distillate which solidifies in crystals, and is ci'ni- 
posed of orcin (which see). The same body is g*>t 
by the prolonged action of lime or baryta. It ia ac-ttnl 
upon by bleaching-powder, by ferric chloride, and by 
air when dissolved in ammonia, giving characteristic 
red or purple colours. 

LECCE (the Alctium or lAtpia of the Romans^ 
a town in Southern Italy, capital of the province of 
its own name, 50 miles E.S.K. of Taranto. It is sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and walls flanked Axitb 
towers and defended by a castle. The prindftal 
edifices are the cathedral, with a heavy exterior an.l 
a majestic interior; numerous other churclies, almost 
all Gothic; a royal college, seminary, theatre, sn»l 
foundling hospital. The staple manufacture is anutf, 
and there is an active trade in cotton and wuulieo 
goods, wine, and oiL Pop. 21,742. 

LECTERN or Lettern, the reading desk or stand 
on which the larger books used in the services of tije 
church are placed. It is found both in Roman Catholic 
churches and in the cathedrals and college chattels 
of the Anglican Church. The most andent lecterns 
were made of wood, and elaborately carved. Modem 
ones have been made of marble or brass, very orna- 
mental in design and of excellent execution. They 
are sometimes made in the form of an eagle, the 
outspread wings of which form the support for the 
volume. 

LECTION ARY, one of the service-books of the 
church of the middle ages, so termed as it contained 
the lessons {ledionet) of the church service. Two of 
these deserve to be specially noticed, llie fir«t, the 
Roman Lectionary, contained the epistles and gt^^i^ls 
of the Roman missal, sometimes also all the le&$ons 
of the various services in the church, in which case 
it was termed the Plenarium. llie compilation of 
its most ancient form is ascribed to St Jerome; it 
was revised and re-cast in the eighth century. Ihe 
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Koond, the Gallican Lectionary, is believed to repre- 
■ant the rite of the ancient Galilean Church, princi- 
pall J becaoae one of the few saints' offioee which it 
contains is that of St Genevi^e, the patron saint of 
Paris. It was published from a MS. of the monas- 
tery of Luxeuil, but unfortunately this interesting 
relic is imperfect. 

LECTOR {reader), in the early church, a servant 
of the diurch whose business it was to read parts of 
the Bible, and other writings of a religious character, 
to the people. They were consecrated by prayers 
and ceremonies for Uus office, and when their office 
became extinct the consecration still remained; so 
that the lectorship now forms one of the inferior 
orders. lioctors are mentioned by Justin Martyr in 
the seotmd century, and appear to have been proper 
officers of the churdi in the third century. It is pro- 
bably from this institution that the order of preachers 
called lecturerM in the Anglican parish churches is 
derived; they hold a distinct office from the vicar, 
rector, or other ecclesiastical functionary, are chosen 
by the vestry or by the parishioners, are supported 
hj voluntary contributions, and usuaJly officiate on 
Sunday afternoons. InGermany a teacher of modem 
languages in auniversity is called lector if he is not a 
professor. 

LED A, in Greek mythology the wife of the Spar- 
tan long Tyndanis. In o^er to enjoy her Zeus 
changed himself into a swan, or, as some say, into a 
goose, in which fonn he is represented with her in a 
picture from Herculaneum. By him she had Pollux 
and Helen, and by Tyndarus, Castor and Clytem- 



LEDBURT, a market town of England, Here- 
fordshire, on a declivity at the southern extremity 
of the Malvern Hills, 14^ miles east by south of 
Hereford. It has a handsome ancient church in the 
Komuui style, with a detached tower, surmounted by 
an elegant spire. Malting, brewing, and glove-makiug 
are carried on to a considerable extent, and there is 
a trade in cheese, hops, perry, and cider. Pop. 3263. 

LEDGER LINES, those lines in music which are 
added above or beneath the five composing the staff 
for the reception of such notes as are too high or too 
low to be placed upon or within it. 

LEE, in nautical language, means the side opposite 
to that from which the wind is blowing; as, if a 
vessel has the wind on her port side, that side will 
be the weather side, and the starboard will be the lee 
side. Under the lee expresses the situation of a vessel 
anchored or sailing under shelter of the land. 

LEE, Hbhbt, an American revolutionary general, 
was bom in Westmoreland county, Yiiginia, 29th 
January, 1756. He was educated at Princeton Col- 
lege, and graduated in 1774. Two years later he was 
appointed captain of a company of cavalry in Colonel 
Bland's Virginia regiment, and soon distinguished 
himself by the excellent discipline which he introduced 
into his company, and the care which he took of his 
men and horses. He was enabled by hb strict disci- 

Eline to move with celerity and effect, and seems to 
ave at once adopted that rapid and daring system of 
tactics whidi made ' Lee's legion' so efficient in the 
south. In the memorable retreat of Greene before 
Lord Comwallis Lee's legion formed the rear-guard 
of the American army, the post of the greatest danger, 
and covered itself with gloiy. At the battles of Guild- 
ford Conrt-house and Eutaw, and in reducing Forts 
Watson, Motte, Galphin, Grierson, and of Granby and 
Augusta, Lee performed very important services, and 

rially distinguished himself. On the conclusion of 
war he was sent to Congress as a delegate from 
Virginia^ advocated the adoption of a federal con- 
stitution, and in 1792 was chosen governor of that 
state. In 1794 he was instrumented in suppressing 



the 'whisky insurrection* in Pennsylvania. In 1801 
he retired from public affairs, and established him- 
sdf as a Virginian country gentleman; but the pro- 
fuse hospitalitv and free mode of living then pre- 
valent reduced him to great pecuniary difficulties. 
He died at Cumberland Island, G aorgia, 25th March, 
1816, in consequence of injuries received in a riot at 
Baltimore. He is the author of a valuable work en- 
tided Memoirs of the War in the Southem Depart- ' 
ment of the United States (1809). 

LEE, Nathanisi^ a dramatic poet, was bom at 
Hatfield about 1657, and educated at Cambridge, 
whither he went in 1668, and afterwards went to 
London, nualed, it is said, by the promises of Villiera, 
duke of Buckingham. Neglected by hia patron he 
tumed his attention to the drama, and in 1675 pro- 
duced his tragedy of Nero, and from that time to 
1681 produced a tragedy yearly. He also tried his 
abilities as an actor, but failed in the attempt In 
1684 insanity rendered bis confinement necessary, and 
he was taken into Bethlehem Hospital, where he re- 
mained until 1688, when he was dischaiged and wrote 
two more tragedies, the Princess of Cleves and the 
Massacre of Paris, which appeared in 1689 and 1690. 
He died in 1691 or 1692 in consequence of some in- 
jury received in a drunken night frolic. He is the 
auUior of eleven plays, all of which were acted with 
applause; but his natural fire and pathos were buried 
in a torrent of words, and clouded by a tendency to 
turgid and bombastic eloquence. 

LEE, RiOHABD Hbnbt, a distinguished American 
of the Independence era, bom January 20, 1732, at 
Stratford, Westmoreland County, Virginia. He was 
educated first at home, and then at the academy of 
Wakefield in England. He returned to his native 
country at about the age of nineteen, and at the 
age of twenty-five was appointed a justice of the 
peace for his native county. Not long afterwards he 
was chosen a delegate to the House of Burgesses from 
Westmoreland county. In 1764, when the declara- 
toiy act was passed in the British Parliament, in 
pursuance of the right claimed by that body of taxing 
America, he was the first to bring forward the subject 
to the notice of the assembly of which he was a mem- 
ber. A special committee having in consequence 
been appointed to draught an address to the king, a 
memorial to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Lee was placed on it 
and selected to prepare the two first papers. In 1 765 
Patrick Henry introduced in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture bis resolutions against the stamp act, which had 
J'ust beenpassed by the British Parliament. Mr. Lee 
ent Mr. Henry's motion lus powerful and most zealous 
assistance. He was sent as a delegate from Virginia 
to the first American Congress, which met at Phila- 
delphia 5th September, 1774, and was at once recog- 
nized as a leader in that assembly. He drew up most 
of those addresses to the king and the English 
people which were admitted by his political opponents 
to be unsurpassed by any of the state papers of the 
time. When war between the colonists and Britain 
became inevitable Lee was placed on the various com- 
mittees appointed to procure the munitions of war, 
and to organize a vigorous resistance to the British 
government. On the 7th June, 1776, he introduced 
the motion, * That these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
croAvn; and that all political connection between them 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved,' and supported it by one of the most 
eloquent speeches ever delivered in Congress. In 
consequence of weak health he was tmable to serve 
his country in the field, but his activity as a politi- 
cian was as unceasing as valuable. In 1784 he was 
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unanimously elected president of the Congress, and 
when the federal oonstitution was established he en- 
tered the Senate for his native state. In 1792 he 
retired into private life, and died in Virginia on the 
19th June, 1794. 

LEE, KoBERT Edmund, a distinguished American 
general, commander-in-chief of the Confederate army, 
and one of the most skilftd tacticians who took part 
in the great Civil War, was bom in Virginia in 1808. 
He was placed by his father, Greneral Henry Lee, at 
the military academy of West Point, which he quitted 
in 1829 with the rank of second lieutenant of en- 
gineers. After making a tour in Europe he obtained 
a captaincy in 1838, and in 1847 was appointed 
engineer-in-chief of the army destined for the Mexi- 
can campaign, in which his brilliant services at Cerro- 
Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco, and Chapultepeo 
(where he was wounded) gained for him in rapid suc- 
cession the grades of major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel In 1852 he was appointed superintendent 
of military studies at West Point, and afterwards 
accompanied M'Clellan to witness the operations at 
Sebastopol. On the secession of Virginia from the 
Union Lee threw up his commission in the United 
States army, was intrusted with the command of the 
Virginian army, and subsequently was selected by 
President Davis as commander-in-chief. In June, 
1862, he defeated the Federal army under M'Clellan, 
who was compelled to seek the shelter of its gun- 
boats after its decisive defeat at Gaine's Mill (26th 
June). Aided by Stonewall Jackson Lee defeated 
Pope in a series of engagements commencing 20th 
August, and ending with the victory of Manassas 
Junction on the 30th. Lee now determined to cross 
the Potomac into Maryland and threaten Washing- 
ton itsqlf. He crossed on the 5th September, but 
experienced a series of checks at Hagarstown, Sharps- 
burg, and Antietam (14th-17th September), and was 
obliged to withdraw behind the Rappahannock. On 
the 13th December he attacked and completely routed 
the Federalists under Burnside at Fredericksburg, and 
on the 2d and 3d May, 1863, gained the splendid victory 
of Chancellorsville over Hooker, losing, however, his 
intrepid coadjutor Stonewall Jackson. After this 
success Lee resolved to push on to Washington, but was 
beaten by Meade at Gettysburg, July 1st and 3d, and 
forced to retreat into Virginia. In the autumn of that 
year he collected all his forces and resumed the offen- 
sive, and defeated Meade on Nov. 7. In May, 1864, 
he joined Longstreet and advanced upon Fredericks- 
burg, while Grant at the head of a large army entered 
Virginia. A series of sanguinary engagements took 
place at Spottsylvania (5th to 10th May), in which 
Lee was worsted, but on June 3d he defeated Grant 
at Chickahominy. The Federals, however, with their 
great superiority of moD. and material, gradually 
hemmed in the Confederate forces. Richmond and 
Petersburg fell early in April, 1865, and on the 9th 
Lee and his army surrendered to Grant at Burkes- 
ville, thus putting a virtual end to the four years' 
struggle. General Lee then retired into private life, 
was elected president of Washington College, at 
Lexington, Virginia, in 1865, where he died 'm the 
12th October, 1870. 

LEE, Samuel, a distinguished orientalist, was bom 
of poor parents at Longnor, Shropshire, 14th May, 
1783, was educated first at a charity school, and at 
the age of twelve was apprenticed to a carpenter. 
At the age of seventeen he determined to learn Latin, 
and although he had some difficulty in procuring 
the necessary books contrived to effect his purpose 
before the close of his apprenticeship. Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Syriac he mastered in quick succes- 
sion, and the report of his acquirements having 
reached Archdeacon Corbet in 1810, he obtained 



through the influence of this ecclesiastic the master- 
ship of Bowdler's Foundation School, Sbrewsburj. 
He still continued his study of languages, and made 
a rapid progress in Arabic and Perriaa, together 
with French, German, and Italian. In 1813 he 
entered Queen's College, Cambridge, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1817. Two years later he was 
appointed Arabic professor in that university, ob- 
tained the degree of D.D. from Halle in 1S22, and 
from Cambri(^6 in 1833, was made regius profe^vor 
of Hebrew in the latter university in 1831, and died 
rector of Barley, Hertfordshire, 16th December, 
1852. His works comprise translations of the Bibk 
into various eastern languages; a Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language; The Book of Job, translated 
from the original Hebrew (three vols. London, 1837); 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lexicon (London, 
1840); a translation from the Arabic of the Travels 
of Ibn Batuta; and numerous controveraial and 
other pamphlets. 

LEE, Sophia and Habrist, were the daughters 
of John Lee, a player at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Sophia, bom at London in 1760, early showed a de- 
cided taste for literary pursuits, but did not appear 
as an authoress till her thirtieth year, when she pro- 
duced a play called The Chapter of Accidents, whidi 
met with much acceptance at Haymarket Theatre, 
and produced a sum which enableid her, in connec- 
tion with her younger sister Harriet, bom in 1766, 
to open a young ladies' school in Bath. Here too 
she found time for literary labours, and in 1784 pub- 
lished a romance entitled The Recess, or a Tale ai 
Other Days, which may be regarded as the forerunner 
of the historical school of novels. The play Almeyda, 
Queen of Granada, had little success; but both sisters 
rose high in reputation by the publication of the 
Canterbury Tales. Of the twelve tales of which the 
book consists ten were contributed by Harriet; the 
remaining two (The Young Lady's Tale and The 
Clergyman's Talc) and an introduction to the series 
were written by Sophia, who cannot be said to have 
equalled her sister in this department of literature. 
The German's Tale furnished Lord Byron with the 
idea and some of the materials of his play of Werner. 
In 1803 Sophia, having acquired a competence suffi* 
cient for all her wishes, retired from the school estab- 
lishment, and soon after published The life of a 
liover, a novel which she had written some time be* 
fore. Her play, The Assignation, produced in Drury 
Lane in 1807, offended, by some supposed perscoial 
allusions, and was only performed once. She died 
at Clifton in 1824. Harriet, besides her large share 
in the Canterbury Tales, wrote two novels, called 
The Errors of Innocence and Clara Lennox, and a 
play entitled The New Peerage. After attaining 
the advanced age of ninety-five, she died at CliftoQ 
in 1851. 

LEECH, a genus of Annelida or Worms, forming 
the tjrpe of the order Himdinea (synonyms, Suctaria, 
DUcophora) of that class. The distinctive feature 
of the leeches consists in the presence <^ one or two 
sucking-discs. Where one sucking-disc exists it is 
situated at the posterior extremity of the body, and 
where two discs are present each end of the body 
possesses one. In the leeches there are none of the 
lateral appendages found in other worms, and which 
consist of bristles and foot-processes, and the rings 
or segments of the body are very numerous and 
closely set. The leeches are further hermaphrodite, 
that is, possess the male and female reproductive 
organs in the same individual. The leech order 
includes forms both nearly allied to, and distinct 
from, the familiar and medicinal species, and which 
are both fresh-water and marine in halnU. Thus 
we find the familiar horse-leeches {Uceinopiis soil- 
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ffmMttga) of our fresh-water ponds and ditches in- 
cluded in this group. These forms are provided with 
a few small tee^ of blunted fonn. The Clepsines, 
little fresh-water leeches, possess a hinder sucker 
ooly, and a mouth which is probosciB-like and capable 
of iat>tni8ion and retraction. Where a front-sucker 
Is wantingy as in Clepsines^ the mouth performs the 
function d an anterior disc. The Clepsinids live 
upon fresh-water plants, and appear to prey upon 
the fresh-water snails (Lynmaeidae) so common in 
poods and ditches. Similarly, we find marine leeches 
ol Tarions kinds living parasitically upon higher 
forms. The Pontobdellae, poesessing both suckers, 
are small leeches inhabiting the sea, and which fix 
themselves by their anterior sucker to the bodies of 
certain fishes, of which the skate forms a good ex- 
ample. And the Branchiobdellse, partly marine and 
pai^y fresh-water in their habits, are found parasitic 
on the gills of the cray-fish and on the torpedo or 
electric ray, one of the skate tribe. The Branchiob- 
deUse present exceptions to the other leech forms in 
that they breathe by gill-like organs, all other leeches 
breathing either by the general surface of the body 
or by little sac-like pouches known as the respiratory 
mcevli. The Land-leeches of Ceylon may also be 
mentioned as included in the leech order. These 
latter forms are about 1 inch long, and are terres- 
trial in habits, living amongst damp leaves and in 
like situadons, but apparently seeking the open 
ground in wet weather. Their thickness is described 
as being about that of a fine knitting-needle, but 
their boidies appear capable of distention to about 
double the size and length just mentioned. These 
land -leeches become great pests to travellers in 
Ceylon. They succeed in fastening themselves on 
man and beast, and cause much irritation and weak- 
ness from the numerous bites, each drawing there- 
from a minute stream of blood. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, describing these pests, says: 'Horses are driven 
wild by them, and stamp the ground in fury to shake 
tiiem from their fetlocks, to which they hang in 
bloody tassels. The bare legs of the palankin-beu'ers 
and coolies are a favourite resort. As their hands 
are too mnch engaged to be spared to pull them off, 
the leeches hang like bunches of grapes round their 
ankles; and I have seen the blood Uterally flowing 
over the edge of a European's shoe from their in- 
numerable bites.' The m^cinal and familiar leeches 
form, however, the most generally interesting mem- 
bers of the order. These species are known by the 
minutely-ringed body, which is composed of as many 
as 100 annulations, and by the presence of an ante- 
rior and posterior sucker. The mouth of the medi- 
cinal species, situated in the middle of the anterior 
sucker, is provided with three small teeth of semi- 
circular or cresoentio form, the upper or convex edges 
of which are provided with numerous minute serra- 
tions or teeth-like processes, so that each tooth looks 
Hke a segment of a doubly-toothed circular saw. 
Upon the presence of these teeth, and also upon the 
power of the medicinal leeches of retaining within 
the body a large supply of blood, depends the great 
utility cHf the leech to man. Thus fixing itself by 
the anterior sucker, the three teeth are made to play 
against the tightly-stretched skin by the action of 
appropriate muscles, and a Y-shaped wound — the 
lunbs of the y corresponding to the three teeth — is 
thus produced. This wound, like that produced by 
the soldier's bayonet, is of a kind which, whilst diffi- 
cult to dose, also permits a large and continuous flow 
of Uood, and the sucker of the leech is brought into 
play as a pump-like organ, to draw the blood from 
the wound and force it into the alimentary canal of 
the *"tTnifc1. The large size of the stomach of the 
medicinal leech has already been alluded to, this 



structure occupying nearly the whole interior of the 
body cavity, and beins furnished with a number of 
side-pouches or dilatations which largely increase the 
capacity of the organ, and fit it for receiving a large 
quantity of Uood. In these side-pouches the blood 
is said to be retained in a fresh state for a consider- 
able period of time, and the creature can thus from 
time to time allow a quantity of the fluid to pass 
into its digestive tract for the purpose of nutrition. 
The amount of blood extracted by leeches varies 
greatly according to the drcumstances both of the 
patient and the animaL From 4 drachms to 1 oz. 
may be stated to be the average quantity which may 
be detracted. The wound made by the leech is one 
the haemorrhage from which is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to stop. The most satisfactory ways 
of arresting the haemorrhage are, firstly and most 
simply, bv cold, and by pressure with a plug of lint; or 
if these simpler measures fail, the point of a pencil of 
lunar caustic should be introduced into the wound, 
BO as to arrest the bleeding by mild cauterization. 
Leeches should be left to drop from the wound of 
their own accord, and should never imder any cir- 
cumstances be pulled away when engaged in drawing* 
blood. By such a rash proceeding the little jaws or 
teeth of the animal may become detached and be left 
in the wound, where their presence may cause violent 
inflammation and other serious effects. The animal, 
after such an accident, is of course rendered totally 
imfitted for further use. Leeches are occasionally 
found to be somewhat obstinate in biting, and to 
secure their firm and proper adhesion the skin should 
be thoroughly washed, and any hairs growing on the 
part should be shaved off. The leech should be ex- 
posed to the air by being taken out of the water for a 
short time previously to its being applied to the skin. 
Where the ordinary application of the animal to the 
part fails to induce it to bite, it may be made to 
adhere by placing it under a wine-glass inverted over 
the spot, with the view of limiting its movements 
and of confining it to its sphere of operation; or if 
this fails, a spherical roll of paper opening by a small 
aperture at the bottom should be made, after the 
fashion of the paper-bag rolled on the fingers by 
shopkeepers; and into tlus bag the leech should be 
placed, with the mouth just protruding from the 
hole at the lower part of the bag. Its movements 
are thus more limited than in the previous case, and 
the mouth being alone exposed, the animal will al- 
most certainly adhere to the skin against which it is 
applied. After detaching themselves, leeches are 
made to disgorge or reject the blood they have drawn 
by being placed in a weak solution of salt, or by 
having a little salt sprinkled over them. After dis- 
gorging the blood they should be placed in clean 
fresh water, and not used again for some time. The 
water in which leeches are kept should be changed 
daily at least. The chief sources of leech supply to 
the civilized world are Hungary and Central Europe 
generally and Bussia. From these ports they are 
exported in immense quantities to Europe and Ame- 
rica, packed in tubs amongst wet clay. As these 
forms appear subject during transit or when in use 
to epidemic sickness or disease, the leech-cargo re- 
quires careful attention, the dead and dying being 
removed, and the sick being carefully tended and 
separated from the healthy. Dr. Pareira's statistics 
of some years back give us the enormous nimiber 
of 7,200,000 leeches as the annual import by four 
London dealers. Paris has been estimated to use 
3,000,000 of these Annelides yearly, and other great 
cities of Europe and America will use equally large 
and proportionate numbers. Leeches are caught by 
peasantry of the districts in which they are found, 
who constitute a peculiar race of people known «s 
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' leech-gatherera.' They are taken by means of hand- 
nets, or by the gatherers wading into the water, and 
allowing the leeches to attach themselves to their 
naked Umbs, the sharp bite of the leeches being 
dulled by long custom, and a peculiar art acquired 
by long practice serving to detach the little creatures 
from their hold. The medicinal species used by 
surgeons are two in number — the Green Leech {San* 
ffuituga fnedictnalis), which is of a dark olive colour; 
and the Speckled Leech {Sdnguiauga officinalis), the 
under surface of which is spotted with black. The 
former species is principally northern in its distri- 
bution, the latter being found towards the south of 
Europe. America has nearly allied or identical species. 
Leeches appear to hybemate in winter, burying them- 
selves in the mud at the bottom of the pools, and 
coming forth in the spring to assume their wonted 
life. The eggs are inclosed in a cocoon-like structure, 
formed by a gelatinous band, which is developed 
around the orifice of the reproductive organs. These 
cocoons are buried in the mud of their pools, and the 
young are developed within the cocoon in about ten 
days after the deposition of the eggs, although they 
^o not leave the cocoon until about three weeks after 
being hatched. When they emerge from the cocoon 
they measure about ^ inch in length, and undezgo 
no metamorphosis before attaining their full-grown 
state. Although hermaphrodite, the leeches are in- 
capable of self -impregnation, and the congress of two 
unisexual individuals is therefore necessary for the 
fertilization of the eggs. 

LEECH, John, an English artist, was bom in 
London in 1817, and was sent at an unusually early 
age to the Charter-house School, where he remained 
eight years, during part of which time Thackeray 
was his school-fellow. On quitting school he com- 
menced the study of medicine and surgery, and 
entered St. Bartholomew's Hospital as a student. 
There he remained until, yielding to his own in- 
clination for art, he gave up his medical studies, and 
commenced drawing on wood for publication. The 
first of his important works were the illustrations to 
the Ingoldsby Legends. He joined the staff of Punch 
in 1841, his first sketch appearing in August of that 
year. In that field he worked with pre-eminent 
success, supplying weekly pictures of all sections of 
English life — scenes of field and forest, of the busy 
streets, of the rustic cottage and ale-house, and the ele- 
gant city dwelling and club; the huntsman, the swell, 
the injured paterfamilias; the fast young lady and 
her grave portly mother; the housemaid and her 
follower, &a, all thrown off with remarkable readi- 
ness and precision, showing no signs of carelessness 
even in mere trifles, but rather a steady growth in 
artistic power. Even in his strongest political car- 
toons he never overstep|)ed the bounds of real gentle- 
manly feeling. He was an industrious worker, and 
probably ruined lus not over robust constitution by 
too close application. He died suddenly on the 27th 
October, 1864, and was buried beside his friend 
Thackeray in Kensal Green Cemetery. His designs 
for Punch have nearly all been published separately 
as Pictures of Life and Character (five vols, oblong 
folio), and as Pencillings from Punch, consisting of 
his larger cartoons, chiefly political. He also exe- 
cuted the illustrations for Mr. Sponge's Sporting 
Tour, Ask Mamma, The Comic History of England, 
and other books. 

LEEDS, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and large manufacturing town of England, in the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire, on the river Aire, which 
posses through the town towards its southern boun- 
dary, and is navigable from its mouth in the Hum- 
ber, 1 85^ miles by railway from London. The Leeds 
and Liveroool Canal is in direct communication with 



the Aire. The town extends for about 7 J mV.ea from 
east to west, and about 7 from north to south. 
Though great improvements have in recent times 
been effected by the widening of old and the build- 
ing of new streets, much yet remains to be done in 
the way of opening up we more densely crowded 
localities and providing improved house aoconomoda- 
tion for the worldng-classea. From the extent of 
the manufactures the town is naturally smoky, and 
on the whole its appearance is not prepossessing. 
Among the most conspicuous of the public buildings 
are the town-hall, opened in 1858 at a cost of over 
£140,000, and considered one of the finest municipal 
buildings in the IdngdouL Its architecture is Boman 
Corinthian, and it forms a parallelogram 260 feet long 
by 200 wide, having over the principal entrance a 
dock-tower surmounted by a dome rising to the height 
of 225 feet. Opposite the south front is a fine bronze 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. The principal 
feature of the interior is the Victoria Hall, which is 
161 feet long, 72 wide, and 75 high, llie new muni- 
cipal buildings are in a style of architecture akin to 
the Palladian, but freely treated. The greater 
portion of one wing is allotted to the Free Public 
Library. Leeds infirmary, a building in the Gothic 
style, was opened in 1868 at a cost of over £100,000. 
It is built on the pavilion system, that is, it consists 
of a ntmiber of detached blocks connected by corridors. 
It can accommodate 300 patients. The white and 
the coloured doth halls are two very large buildings 
erected for the sale of woollens. The former, which 
is Italian in style, was erected in 1866-68, and is 382 
feet long and 192 feet wide. These halls have 
practically fallen into disuse, the merchants now 
ordering their goods directly from the manufacturers. 
Other buildings deserving of notice are, the school- 
board offices, corn-exchange, the stock- exchange, the 
mechanics' institute and school of art, the Grand 
Theatre, the Leeds School of Medicine, the grammar- 
school, the Coliseum, &c., not to mention such other 
buildings as warehouses, banks, dubs, and hotels. 
Among the places of worship we may mention the 
parish church of St Peter's, a crudform structure in 
the early English style; St. George's, in the Perpen- 
dicular style, with a tower and spire 160 feet high; 
and Holy Trinity, a fine building in the early English 
style; some of the Dissenting places of worshii>, ** 
well as the Roman Catholic church of St Ann's, 
are handsome buildings. Besides the grammar-school 
and the mechanics* institute, already mentioned, 
there are also the Yorkshire College for technical 
education (large new premises for which are in 
course of erection), the Young Men's Christian 
Institution, a large training college for students for 
the Wesleyan ministry, a literary and phUosophic&l 
society, and of course numerous schools of various 
kinds. The Public Libraries Act was adopted in 
I.<eeds in 1868, and there is now an admirable central 
library with several branches, the number of volumes 
exceeding 117,000. The charities and charitable 
institutions of Leeds are very numerous. It possesses 
a public park acquired by the corporation at a cost of 
£145,000. Throughout the town various pieces oC 
land, which had long been left neglected, have been 
laid out by the corporation as recreation grounds. 
The water- works, which cover an area of upwards of 
600 acres, and the gasworks, are the property of the 
corporation. 

llie progress of Leeds as a manufacturing town 
has been very rapid. It is and has been for genera- 
tions the chief seat of the woollen manufacture of 
Yorkshire, there being no fewer than 135 woollen 
and shoddy factories, employing about 6000 hands, 
in Leeds. But whilst maintaining its pre-eminence 
in this respect Leeds has become the seat of other 
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imporUnt indqairies. In linen mannfacture several 
thousand hands are em|>loyed; in the iron-foundries, 
rolling-mills, tod and machine factories, iJx>ot 9000 
persons are engaged; whilst the boot and shoe 
factories engage about 1500 hands, and the leather 
trade employs a considerable number. The cloth cap 
trade is also becoming a g^reat branch of industry, 
giving employment to over 3700 hands; and mention 
may also be made of the ready-made dothing work- 
shops, tobacco manufactories, the extensive chemical 
and ^aas works, the important works for the making 
of drainage pipes, fire-bricks, &o. One of the great 
sources of the wealth of Leeds is its abundant supplies 
of coal and iron. The number of Yorkshire oolHeries 
worked in the Leeds district amounts to close on one 
hundred. Leeds is one of the oldest places in the 
north of Kngland, having a history extending over a 
period of more than 1200 years. It is mentioned 
under the name of Loid or Loidit by the Venerable 
Bede as the capital of a small British kingdom about 
616, and afterwards more fully in 655 as the chief 
place of a district of the same name in the Kingdom 
of Northumbria. The first charter from the crown 
to the borough of Leeds was granted by Charles I. 
in 1626, but this having been forfeited a second was 
granted by Charles IL, which is the one under which 
the town is at present governed. Leeds had a rep- 
resentative in Parliament during the Commonwealth, 
but it was not made a parliamentary borough till the 
reform act of 1832. From that time till 1867 it 
returned two members to Parliament; under the act 
of 1867 it now returns three. The corporate body 
of Leeds comprises a mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 
councillors. It is an assize town, a parish, and a 
rural deanery in the archdeanery of Craven, diocese 
of Ripon. The vicinity of the town is crowded with 
villages, most of the inhabitants of which are em- 
ployed in manufacturing for the Leeds market The 
only object in the neighbourhood possessed of much 
interest is the fine ruin of Kirkstall Abbey. Pop. in 
1871, 259,212; in 1881, 309,119. 

L££K {A lUum porrum), a mild kind of onion much 
cultivated for culinary purposes. The stem is rather 
tall, and the flowers are disposed in large compact 
balls, supported on purple peduncles. 

L££K, a market town of Staffordshire, England, 
beautifully situated on an elevation in the valley of 
the Chumet, in the most picturesque part of the 
county, 28 miles south by east of Manchester. It 
has well-paved, lighted, and remarkably clean streets; 
lome houses of rather an antique appearance, and 
many good modem buildings, sevend churches and 
chapel^ a union workhouse, a grammar-school, a 
mechanics* institute, a dispensary, alms-houses, a 
cottage-hospital, and other charities. The staple in- 
dustry is the manufacture of sewing silks and general 
silk trimmings, silk dyeing and printing, which em- 
ploy about 5000 of the ii£abitanta. Pop. of urban 
sanitar y dist rict in 1881, 12,865. 

LEEUWARDEN, a town, Holland, capital of the 
province of Friesland, in a fertile plain on the Ee, 
70 miles north-east of Amsterdam. It is surrounded 
by a deep broad ditch and ramparts, which have 
been converted into a promenade ; is intersected by 
numerous canals, and contains many well-built streets. 
The principal edifices are the piUace, formerly the 
residence of the stadtholders of Friesland; the old 
Landhuis, several churches, a large and handsome 
town-house, the provincial court-house, general and 
orphan hospitals, the corn-exchange, civU and mili- 
tary prison, and an extensive and well-arranged house 
of correction. The chief industrial establishments 
are chicory, soap, and tobacco factories, breweries, 
distilleries, roperies, tanneries, boat-building yards, 
and saw, oil, cement, walk, and com mills; and there 



is some trade in horses, cattle, hides, bones, and dairy 
produce. Pop. in 1879, 28,354. 

LEEWARD, To, denotes towards that part of 
the horizon which lies under the lee^ or whither the 
wind blows. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. See West Indies. 

LEFEBVRE, Francois Joseph, Duke of Danzig, 
marshal and peer of France, &o., was bom at Ruffach 
in Alsace, in 1755. He entered the military service 
in the Gardes Fran^aises, and at the revolution was 
sergeant. Having warmly embraced the new prin- 
ciples, and distinguished himself by his prudence and 
firmness, his promotion was n^id. In 1794 he was 
made general of division, and having subsequently 
made himself useful to Bonaparte, was rewarded by 
him with the dignities of senator, marshal of the 
empire, grand cross of the Legion of Honour. He 
bore an important part in the victory of Jena, distin- 
guished himself at Eylau, and received the chief 
conmiand at the siege of Danzig, at which he gave 
the most brilliant proofs of genius aud himianity. 
In 1808 he served in Spain, Ui 1809 again in Ger- 
many, and in the Russian campaign commanded the 
imperial guard. After the abdication of the emperor 
the king created him peer, and during the Hundred 
Days he sat as a member of the upper chamber. 
After the second restoration he was exduded from it 
till 1819. He died September 14, next year. 

LEFEBVRE, or liEFEBUREjNicoLASor Nicasius, 
a distinguished chemist, probably a native of France, 
and born about 1620. He was educated at the Pro- 
testant Academy at Sedan. He acquired a know- 
ledge of chemistry and pharmacy from his father, an 
i^thecary, after whose death he continued his studies 
with a doctor of medicine at Sedan, and subsequently 
at Paris with another physician. While here, he was 
elected by Vallot chief roval physician, to act as his 
majesty's apothecary and distiller, 'to perform by 
his precepts and order lessons and operations in a 
course of the tme pharmacy, which is chymistry, and 
that in the garden which his majesty prepared in the 
suburbs of St. Victor.' Here Lefebvre found ample 
opportunity to pursue his favourite study. From his 
account, he would seem to have been the sole teacher 
of chemistry in the garden, and to have succeeded 
Davison (which see) in that post In 1660, at Paris, 
appeared a work by him, entitled Traits de Chimie 
tb^rique et pratique, two vols. 12mo, which went 
through several editions, and was translated into 
German. About the year 1664 he was invited to 
London by Charles II. to take the post of royal pro- 
fessor and apothecary in ordinary to the household. 
He was also elected to the Royal Society, which had 
just been founded. In 1670 appeared a translation 
mto English of his Traits, entitled A Compleat Body 
of Chymistry, in two parts 4to, prefixed to which is 
a dedication to Charles II. by the author, wherein 
he acknowledges the great honour he had enjoyed in 
being called to be one of his majesty^s servants. He 
spent the rest of his life in London, and published 
in 1664 a Discourse on Sir Walter Raleigh's great 
Cordial He died in London, 1674. His treatise on 
chemistry is compiled, according to his own account, 
from Van Helmont, Glauber, and Paracelsus, and is 
divided into the theory and practice of the art. The 
whole work is very well done, the author shows 
thorough familiarity with his subject, and his de- 
scriptions of apparatus, of substances, and of prepara- 
tionfl are clear and systematic There is, as might 
be expected, a certain amount of fancy in his hypo- 
theses, and he now aud again gives indications of a 
belief in sympathies and in the doctrine of signa- 
tures, which he derived from his models, but which 
at that time there was no means of avoiding. His 
work served as a model for those of succeedijig 
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chemifits ; especially for that of Glaser (which see), 
who replaced him in the Jardin des Plantea, and of 
Lemery (which see). 

LEGATES (Legati), with the ancient Romans, were 
the assistants of a proconsul or propraetor in the ad- 
ministration of a province, and in the command of the 
army; also the higher officers, who commanded 
under the general-in-chief of any army. Of the 
papal legates there are several kinds. Among them 
the legates a kUere have the highest rank, and are sent 
on particularly important missions to the principal 
courts. They are taken from the college of cardinals 
only. Legates who are not cardinals are called nutUii 
apottolici. If they are sent cum faculteUe legati a 
latere^ their power is equal to that of a legate a latere. 

LEGATION is used to signify the body of official 
persons attached to an embassy; hence, secretary of 
legation. Counsellor of legation (LegationsrcUh) is a 
title bestowed in Germany on certain officers con- 
nected with the ministry for foreign afifairs. Very 
often, however, it is a mere honorary title conferred 
upon persons who never had any connection with 
politics. Formerly legation also signified a division 
of the States of the Church. 

LEGATO (Italian), a word used in opposition to 
staccato, and implying that the notes of the move- 
ment, or passage to which it b affixed, are to be per- 
formed in a close, smooth, and gliding manner, each 
note being held till the next is struck. 

LEGEND {Icgenda)^ the title of a book containing 
the lessons that were to be read daily in the service 
of the early Roman Catholic Church. The term 
legend was afterwards applied to collections of bio- 
graphies of saints and martyrs, or of remarkable 
stories relating to them, because they were read at 
matins and in the refectories of cloisters, and were 
earnestly recommended to the peniaal of the laity as 
proofs of the Roman Catholic faith. The Roman 
breviaries likewise contain histories of the lives of 
saints and martyrs, which were read on the days of the 
saints whom they commemorated. They originated 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and they con- 
tributed much to the extinction of the old German 
(heathen) heroic traditions. In the middle ages a 
collection of the lives of the saints was known by 
the name of Legenda Sanctorum, or Historia Lom- 
bardica. There is a celebrated collection, called the 
Golden Legend (Aurea Legenda), by Jacobus de 
Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, who died in the year 
1298. It was translated into English by Caxton, and 
printed by him at the command of William, earl of 
Arundel, in 1483. This edition is now very rare, 
and highly esteemed by book-hunters. The work 
was subsefjuently twice reprinted by the translator. 
It was again printed in a magnificent style by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1498, and again in 1512 and 
15*27. An edition of the original Latin by Griisse was 
published at Leipzig in 1845. But the most compre- 
hensive and valuable work on the lives of the saints 
is tliat compiled by the Bollandists in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and bearing the title Acta 
SanctoruuL As these histories were often nothing 
more than pious fictions, the name of a legend was 
given by the incredulous to all fables of a similar 
nature, to all fictions which make pretensions to 
truth. Valerius Augustinus, who was Bishop of 
Verona in the sixteenth century, in his work Do 
Rhetorica Christiana, ascrilxis the numerous fables 
which have been ushered into the world under the 
title of legends, in part to the custom prevailing in 
many monasteries, of requiring the monks to write 
I^atin paraphrases and dissertations on the most 
striking circumstances in the lives of the saints, in 
which they were allowed to ascribe to tyrants and 
persecuted saints such works and actions as they 



considered most adapted to their situation and diju*> 
acter. This gave nse to thoM embeUiahmenU of 
history, which were preserved, and afterwards found 
in monasteries, and mistaken for true historiea. 
Although many of the legends are tasteless and nn- 
meaning fictions, the offspring of childish credulity, 
or intended to gratify it, there is also a large number 
of highly poetical and ingenious fables among them. 
Hence many poets have attempted to avail themselves 
of these rude materials, and to arrange them in the 
modem taste; and hence every poetical fiction in the 
style of ecclesiastical tradition, whether in vene or 
prose, is called a legend. Longfellow's Grolden Leg^end 
has nothing to do with the Golden L^end, but is 
founded on a poem by Hartmann von der Aue, a 
minnesinger of the twelfth century. The principal 
characteristio of a legend is the miraculoua, which 
should be of a religious nature, or relating to some 
traditions of the church, without, however, falling 
into frivolity. The legend is a production of Chrii- 
tianity, and, like the traditions of the church, wholly 
different from the mytkos, or ancient fable. The style 
proper to it is plain and simple, such as would natu- 
rally fiow from the gentle inspiration of a piotu 
heart, and wholly inconsistent with ornament and 
poetical decorations. 

Legend is also used for the motto or words en- 
graved in a circular manner round the head or other 
figiu^ upon a medal or coin. The meaning of this 
term is similar to that of inscription; but the latter 
rofers chiefly to the writing placed in the middle of 
the coin, while the legend surrounds it. 

LEGENDRE,AnRiJEN Marie, a famous mathema- 
tician, bom at Paris in 1762, was early professor of 
mathematics in the military school there, and in 1 793 
became a member of the Academy. After doubts 
had arisen between the astronomers of England and 
France aa to the exact positions of the observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris, he was in 1787 employed 
on the part of the French govemment, along with 
Cassini and Mechain, to measuro a degree of latitude 
between Dunkirk and Boulogne, while English ma- 
thematicians did the same on the other side of the 
Channel. In 1808 Legendre was appointed by the 
imperial govemment councillor for liife to the uniA*er« 
sity; after the second restoration was made an hon- 
orary member of the public commission for educa- 
tion; and in 1816 exammer of those who took honours 
in the polytechnic school Having refused to vote 
for the ministerial candidate in supplying a vacancy 
in the Academy, he was deprived in 1824 of a pen- 
sion of 3000 francs which bad been bestowed upon 
him. He died in 1833. He particularly distin- 
guished himself by profotmd investigations as to the 
attraction of elliptical spheroids, and his method of 
calculating the course of the comets attracted great 
attention when it appeared, by the ingenuity and 
depth which characterized it. His best known work 
is his excellent ^ItSments de G<^metrie (1794; new 
edition, with additions and modifications by Blanch et, 
1845), which has been translated into I^gliah, and 
enriched with notes by Sir David Brewster. He is 
also the author of an Essai sur la th^rie des noin- 
bres (1798), Nouvellem^thode pour determiner I'orbite 
des oomHes (1805), Exerdces du calcul intt'-gral, «ur 
divers ordres de transcendantes et sur les quadratures 
(1811-19), Traits des fonctions elliptiques et des in- 
tdgrales euldriennes (1827-32), &a, besides a larjre 
number of memoirs contributed to the Academy of 
Sciences. His works are as much distinguished by 
the perspicuity and el^anoe of their style, as by the 
fortuity of invention which they display. 

LEGHORN (ItaUan, Livomo; French, lAvoum^)^ 
a seaport town in the Kingdom of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Livomo^ on the extremity of a tongue of 
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Und which stretches into the Mediterranean, 12 
miles s^w. of Pisa and 50 miles w.s.w. of Florence. 
Modem writers on ancient geography give it the 
Dime of PortuB libumi or Portus HerouHs Libnmi, 
hot there is no authority in the writings of the an- 
drats for either of these forms. It may possibly be 
the same as the ancient Labro, which is mentioned 
by Cicero as a seaport near Pisee (Pisa). Some have 
thought that the ancient Portns Pisanns occupied 
the site of the modem Leghorn, but it seems more 
|»obable that it lay farther nortk Leghorn is built 
nearly in the form of a square, and is surrounded by 
modem walls with five gates. It is for the most part 
weQ built^ its streets being spacious, regular, and 
well paved. The northern part of the town is called 
Little Venice, from the fact of its being intersected 
with canals. The chief objects of interest are the 
Dnomo, originally only a parish church, but possessed 
of a facade designed by Inigo Jones, and adorned 
with paintings by Ligoszi, ^npoli, and Cigoli ; the 
dinrch of the Madonna^ with good pictures by Ro- 
lelli and 11 Yolleranno; two Greek churches, a syna- 
gogue richly ornamented with marbles; the English 
dipei and cemetery (containing Smollett's tomb), 
the Dutch cemetery; a mosque, a ducal palace of 
little architectural merit, a marble statue of Ferdi- 
nand L by GioTanni dell* Opera and Pietro Taoca ; 
the lazarettos of San Rocco, San Jacopo, and San 
Leopoldo, all well-managed institutions and remark- 
sble stmctures, particularly the last, which is one of 
the most magnificent woi^ of the kind in Europe; 
the Torre de Marzocco, built of red marble, and so 
called from the Marzocco or lion by which it is sur- 
mounted; a theatre, a public library, and an aqueduct 
whidi supplies the town with water derived from the 
mountains of Colognole, 12 miles distant. In the 
Piazxa Carlo Alberto there is a colossal statue of the 
Graud-doke Ferdinand III., and another of Leo- 
pold n. The manufactures consist chiefly of articles 
In coral, of which there is a valuable fishery; woollen 
sad iilk goods, stonw hats and bonnets a^ plaited 
straw, glass, paper, soap, cordage, leather, starch, 
tobacco, preserved fruits, &c. Ship-building is carried 
on, and within recent years several iron-dads have 
been constructed in the dockyards. After the general 
peioe of 1815 Leghorn, being a free port, rose 
rapidly in commeroial consequence, and it has re- 
tained its prosperity since becoming a part of the 
KiDgdom of Italy, and liable to the same dues as 
other ports of the kingdom. It ranks among the 
diief ports of Italy after Genoa and Naples. Its 
trade is principally carried on with the ports of the 
Levsnt and the Bhu;k Sea^ and with the United 
Kingdom. The principal imports are cereals, colonial 
WBio, yams and woven fabrics of all sorts, pig and 
wrought iron, and coals; and the chief exports are 
oiU, potash, bOTax, and tartar, besides dry vegetables, 
cheese, rice, ood, pepper, tea, wine, tobacco, wool, 
flax, dye-woods, linseed, lead, iron, steel, tin-plate, 
zinc, tin, sulphur, &C., which it imports for re-expor- 
tation. The ejroorts of cattle, swine, and fowl to 
other parts of Italy, including Ck)r8ica and Malta^ 
are also considerable. Formerly there was a great 
impediment in the way of the development of the 
port) consisting in the bad character of the harbour, 
which was smidl, ill-protected, and even impracticable 
for ships of large size; but this impediment has now 
been removed by the oonstraction of a new harbour, 
potected by a long breakwater in the shape of a 
half -moon, against the wind, which in that quarter 
blows almost without intermission from the south- 
west; while another breakwater protects it on the 
north. The harbour is 656 yards long and 437 broad, 
and its greatest depth is 89 feet. There is a light- 
house erected on a rock in the roadstead, wiUi a 
Vol. VIIL 



light revolving at a height of 305 feet above the 
level of the sea. About two-thirds of the shipping 
(according to tonnage) is carried on under foreign 
flags (chiefly English, French, and American). 
Leghorn is a town of comparatively recent origin, 
having been a mere flshinc^- village in 1421, when it 
came into the possession of the Florentines. During 
the fifteenth century repeated decrees were issued 
by the Florentine Bepublic, which desired to become 
a maritime power, conferring important privileges 
upon it; but in spite of all that was done it continued 
to be a place of no importance till the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the privileges of the place were renewed 
by Alessandro ae' Medid, the first duke of Florence, 
and increased (1548) by his successor Cosmo I., and 
again by Ferdinand I. in 1593. From that time 
leghorn has steadily continued to increase in pros- 
perity, altiiough in 1742 it suffered greatly from 
earthquakes, and in 1804 from the yellow fever. 
Pop. in 1880, 96,937. 

LEGIO FULMINATRIX. See THDNDEBUfO 
Lboioit. 

LEGION, a body of troops, which in ancient 
Rome during its whole history formed the unit of 
the military organization, but which varied at dif- 
ferent periods in strength, composition, mode of 
equipment, &c. Under Komulus it is said to have 
oonsisted of only 3000 foot-soldiers, 1000 from each 
tribe (the Luceres, Bamnes, and Titles) ; imder the 
repubHo, down to the second year of the second 
Punic war (218 B.C.), it numbered from 4000 to 5000; 
from that date till the first consulship of Marius 
(107 B.C.) the usual number was from 5000 to 5200; 
and finally, from the last-mentioned date the full 
strength of the legion as a rule approached 6200, and 
sometimes exceeded that number. At all times down 
to the consulship of Marius, when the cavalry were 
separated from the legionary organization, there was 
a body of 300 equites or horsemen attached to the 
legion. After the division of the Koman people by 
Servius Tullius into six grades or classes, the legion 
contained none but citizens belonging to the five 
higher classes, and it was not till the first consulship 
of Marius (107 B.C.) that citizens of all grades with- 
out distinction were allowed to be enrolled. After 
the conclusion of the Social war (87 B.O.) the privi- 
lege was extended to nearly the whole population of 
Italy, and by an edict of the Emperor Caracalla, 
in the beginning of the third century A.D., to the 
whole Boman world. Even before this time foreigners 
had in fact been admitted into the Roman legion, 
and under Diocletian, Constantino, and later em- 
perors, the best Roman soldiers were barbarians. 
From the overthrow of the monarchy and the estab- 
lishment of the republic four legions were usually 
levied at a time, two of which were assigned to each 
consul. The unit of subdivision in the legion was 
the maniple, so called because the standard of this 
division consisted of a wisp or handful {manipulus) 
of hay on the top of a pole. In Livy we have a 
detailed account of the constitution of the legion at 
the time of the great Latin war (340 B.O.) It then 
consisted of seventy-five maniples, each of sixty men, 
besides two officers called centurions and a standard- 
bearer. The soldiers forming the legion were further 
divided according to their mode of equipment and 
their position when drawn up in order of battle into 
three classes — ^the Hastati, the Principes, and the 
TriariL The hastati consisted of the younger levies, 
and were so called because they were armed with a 
light spear called hasta. They were divided into fif- 
teen maniples, and in order of battle occupied the 
first rank, the maniples being drawn up separately 
with spaces between. The principes, at the time of 
which Livy speaks, occupied the second rank in order 
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of battle, but they were named from the fact that 
they originally were drawn up in the first place. 
They were composed of men in the full vigour of 
manhood, all heavily armed. Like the hastati they 
were divided into fifteen maniples, and were drawn 
up behind the spaces left between the maniples of 
the first rank. Under the general name of triarii 
three different kinds of troops, all veterans, were 
known — the triarii proper, the rorarii, and the 
accensi They were divided into forty-five mani- 
ples (fifteen to each of the three kinds of troops of 
which they were composed), and were drawn up in 
three lines of fifteen maniples each behind the spaces 
left between the maniples of the principes, the mani- 
ples of the rorarii and the accensi being drawn up 
immediately behind those of the triarii proper. The 
triarii proper were the best soldiers in the legion; the 
rorarii (named from the light missiles wiUi which 
they were armed, and which they sprinkled like dew 
— Latin, ros — ^among the troops of the enemy), al- 
though also veterans, were inferior both in age and 
prowess; and the accensi were inferior to both. 

The authority for the period of the wars of the 
younger Scipio is Polybius, who gives a minute ac- 
count of the organization of a Roman legion at that 
time. There were then four kinds of troops in the 
legion — velites, hastati, principes, and triarii. The 
velites consisted of light-armed troops which acted 
as skirmishers. They were not drawn up separately, 
but were equally distributed among the divisions of 
the other three kinds of troops. When the legion 
numbered 4000 men, 1000 were velites, 1200 hastati, 
1200 principes, and 600 triarii. When the legion 
was larger ^e first three classes were increased pro- 
portionally, but the niunber of the triarii, who were 
the picked men of the legion, was always the same. 
The hastati, principes, and triarii were each divided 
into ten maniples, and each of these maniples was 
composed of two centuries, one forming the right 
and the other the left wing of the maniple. One 
maniple from each of these three denominations, 
along with their complement of velites, formed a 
cohort; but this is a division of the Koman army not 
mentioned by Polybius. The cavalry of the legion, 
300 in number, were divided into ten ttirmas or 
troops. The chief change subsequently made in the 
Roman legion till the downfall of the republic con- 
sisted in the abolition of the old distinction of hastati, 
principes, and triarii, consequent upon an alteration 
in the method of drawing up the legion in order of 
battle. The troops were no longer drawn up in three 
lines of maniples, but in two lines in close order, each 
line consisting of five cohorts, the veterans being in 
front. Another important change was the substitu- 
tion of foreign mercenaries skilled in the use of vari- 
ous weapons, such as Cretan archers, slingers from 
the Balearic Islands, and Moorish dartmen for the 
velites of former times. The cavalry also were now 
chiefly foreigners, the true Roman equites employed 
in the legion being few in number, and chiefly acting 
as aides-de-camp. They hence came to be regarded 
as distinct from the legion, and were formed into 
separate bodies called al(e. Under the empire the 
legions were almost exclusively raised in the pro- 
vinces. They were as formerly divided into ten 
ctihorts, but the first cohort, to whose care the stan- 
dard of the legion was confided, was twice as numer- 
ous as any of the others. 

The chief oflBcers of the legions under the consuls 
were the military tribunes (tnhuni militum), twenty- 
four of whom were elected at one time, six for each 
of the four consular legions. They were, in the 
earliest period of the republic, all nominated by the 
consuls, but were afterwards appointed partly by the 
consuls and partly by populai' election. No one 



could be a military tribune who had not served ten 
years in the infantry or five in the cavaby, but this 
rule was not rigorously adhered to. llie tribunes 
commanded in turn, each for two months at a time. 
The next officers under the tribunes were the cen- 
turions {cerUurionei), each of whom oommanded half 
of a maniple. They were appointed by the com- 
mander of the army or by the tribunes. Each ol 
them chose a lieutenant {optio) for himself, and oat 
of each maniple the two centurions selected two ol 
the strongest and bravest men to act as Btandard- 
bearers {vexUlarii tigniferi). Every legion had thus 
six tribunes, sixty centurions, and the same number 
of opiiones and standard-bearers. The rtandard of 
the legion was an eagle, which was borne by the first 
centurion of the first maniple of the triarii 

LEGION OF HONOIJR {ligion dK<mnew), an 
order instituted by Napoleon while consul, May 11*, 
1802, for ndlitary and civil merit The proposition 
produced much debate in the legislative body, passed 
after a strong opposition, and was inaugurated 1 -Ith 
July, 1804. It was the object of Napoleon to kindle 
a spirit of ambition, the most necessary national ele- 
ment for the support of wars, of which he foresaw that 
it would be necessary for him to wage many, and for 
this purpose the institution was admirably odculated. 
The cross of the Legion of Honour was given to all who 
had previously received a militaiy weapon as a mark 
of honour, and to a great number of new membera. 
Its effect upon the soldiers was very great After Na- 
poleon's assimiption of the imperial dignity the stat- 
utes received some modifications. The oath was 
originally as follows: *I swear on my honour to 
devote myself to the service of the republic, to the 
preservation of the integrity of its territory, to the 
defence of its government, its laws, and the property 
by tliem consecrated; to oppose by every means 
which justice, reason, and the laws authorixe, all acta 
tending to re-establish the feudal system, or to re- 
vive the titles and distinctions belonging to it; finally, 
to contribute to the utmost of my power to t^ie 
maintenance of liberty and equality.' After Na- 
poleon became emperor the form df the oath was 
changed. The members swore to devote themselves 
to the service of the empire, to the preservation of 
the integrity of the French territory, to the defence 
of the emperor, to the support of the laws and of the 
property which they had made sacred; to combat by 
all the means which justice, reason, and the laws 
authorized, every attempt to re-establish the feudal 
rigime, and to concur with all their might in main- 
taining liberty and equality. The decoration con- 
sisted of a star containing the portrait of Napoleon, 
surrounded by a wreath of oak and laurel, with the 
legend, *Napol^n, emperemr et roi;* on the reverse 
was the French eagle with a thunderbolt in his 
talons, and the legend, *Honneur et patrie.* The 
star of the Ugionnairet was of silver, that of the 
officers of gold, and was suspended from a red ril»and 
with a white margin. The order consisted of grand- 
crosses {grand aigle), who wore the cross on a broad 
riband hanging over the left shoulder, and a star on 
the left side of the breast; of grand-officers, who wore 
the cross in the button-hole, and a star, somewhat 
smaller, on the left side; of commanders, who wore 
the cross roimd the neck; of officers, who wore the 
gold cross with a bow in the button-hole; and of 
legionaries, who wore the silver cross with a simple 
riband in the button-hole. The legion was composed 
of sixteen cohorts, each of which had its seat in a 
different city, and contained 407 members; the whole 
nimiber was therefore at first 6512. Each cohort 
had a chancellor, treasurer, and chief — the whole 
order a grand-chancellor and grand-treasurer. The 
pension of a grand-officer was 5000 francs annually; 
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of a comnumder, 2000: of an officer, 1000; of a le- 
gionary, 250 francs. There waa also an institution 
for the education of the daughters of members of the 
Legion of Honour at £couen, and afterwards another 
in the old Benedictine couTent at St Denis, together 
with some secondary schools now suppressed. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons the order underwent 
easential changes. The head of Henry lY. was sub- 
stituted for that of Napoleon, with the legend, 'Eoi 
de France et de Navarre,* and on the reverse the 
JUur-de4is took the place c^ the eagle. The grand- 
crosses were limited to 80, the grand-officers to 160, 
the commanders to 400, the officers to 2000; the 
number of the lecfionaries was left unlimited. New 
members received no pensions, whilst those of the 
old members exceeded the prescribed sum, but on the 
death of the old members the new ones were to re- 
ceive their pensions. Foreign members received no 
pensions. Ht waa evident that the Legion of Honour 
was coldly treated by the Bourbons, who restored 
the old orders. The members created during the 
Hundred Days were of course not acknowledged by 
the Bourbons; but in 1831 General Lamarque ob- 
tained their acknowledgment by a spirited speech in 
the chamber of deputies, for which they sent him a 
sword with an inscription. Military honours are 
paid to the members of the Legion. This ceremonial 
was not alivays strictly observed by the soldiery 
towards civilians, upon whom Louis Philippe pro- 
fusely lavished the decoration. Among the first 
acta of Napoleon IIL was the rebonstitution of the 
order on an extended basis. By the act of 16th 
March, 1852, the Legion was to consist of an un- 
limited number of knights (chtraliers), who in four 
yean may become officers, the number of whom was 
restricted to 4000. These may in two years be pro- 
moted to commanders, whose number was fixed at 
1000; and again in three yean be raised to grand- 
officers^ 500; and finally to grand-crosses, 80, after 
an interval of five years. In all cases, however, a 
campaign year counts for two yean. The headship 
of the order was vested in the emperor himself. A 
decree of the government of national defence, dated 
S8th October, 1870, suppressed the decoration of the 
Legion except for militarv services, but was allowed 
to fall in abeyance by the Versailles government. 
The present opinion, however, is against the profuse 
granting of the decoration of the order, which had 
Utterly brought the institution into discredit, and 
the number of chevalien is now restricted to 25,000, 
the officers to 4000, the commanden to 1000, the 
grand-officers to 200, and the grand-crosses to 70. 
The exercise of the rights and privileges of the 
Legion of Honour is suspended when a member be- 
comes naturalized in a foreign country, or otherwise 
forfeits the rights of French citizenship. 

LEGITIM, in Scotch law, is the legal share of the 
father's personal estate due to his children at his 
death. A father cannot disinherit his wife and chil- 
dren; when he dies, leaving a widow and children, 
his property is divisible into three equal parts: the 
widow's part, or jus relicta; the children's part or 
legitim, equcUly divisible amongst all the children 
whether of his last or any former marriage; the 
remaining third, or deads part, he may bequeath as 
he pleases, but if he makes no will, then it goes to 
the children as next of kin. If the father leave no 
widow then half is legitim, and the other half is 
dead's part; this is also the case if the widow in her 
marriage contract has renounced the^ta relicta. The 
diildren of a deceased child cannot claim any part of 
their grandfather's estate as the legitim to which 
their parent would have been entitled. In England 
and Ireland no such law exists, and the father may 
dispose by will of all his property to strangers. 



LEGITIMATION, in Scotch law, is the render- 
ing legitimate a person who was not bom in lavrful 
wedlodc This is effected by the subsequent inter* 
marriage of the parents, or, as it is termed, per 
subMequem matrimoniufn. H, however, one of the 
parents was married to another person at the time of 
the birth the child will not be legitimated by the 
subsequent marriage. It was long an open question 
whether legitimation took place when another mar- 
riage intervened between the date of the birth and 
the intermarriage of the parents, but it has now 
been decided in the affirmative. It has not, how- 
ever, been settled what are the mutual rights of the 
children of the two marriages in such cases, but it 
seems the legitimate childr^ cannot be displaced by 
the legitimated bastard. If both the parents borid 
fide bdieved themselves to be married, although they 
were in reality not regularly so, the Scotch law holds 
the children legitimate. Legitimation per tubsequem 
matrimonium is not recognized by the law of England 
or Ireland. 

LEGUMIN, or vegetable casein, discovered in 
1805 by Einhof, is a protein substance analogous to 
the casein of milk, but obtained from beans, pease, 
lentils, vetches, and other leguminous seeds. Pow- 
dered pease are digested in warmish water, or in cold 
water with a little alkali, and the liquor is allowed 
to stand for a day until matter in suspension has 
deposited. The clear solution is then precipitated 
carefully with dilute acetic add, and the precipitate 
of legumin after solution in potash and reprecipita- 
tion by acetic acid is washed, firat with weak, then 
with strong spirit, and fatty matten having been ex- 
tracted by ether, the legumin is dried in a vacuum, over 
sulphuric acid. Legmnin forms a fiocky precipitate, 
and obtained by the preceding process is a dry earthy 
mass of a white or gray colour, which is easily re- 
duced to powder. A solution of legumin in water 
does not coagulate on heating, but a precipitate is 
produced by an acid or by rennet Legumin dis- 
solves in excess of acid, and very readily in dilute 
alkalis, and also in certain alkaline salts. The aque- 
ous extract of pease, in all likelihood, contains the 
legumin so dissolved. Legumin dissolves in sulphu- 
ric add with a brown colour. When boiled for some 
time with it the legumin is decomposed, yielding 
leucine, tyrosine, and the usual products of similar 
protein substances. The average composition of 
legumin is carbon, 51*5 ; hydrogen, 7 ; nitrogen, 16*5; 
oxygen, 24"6; sulphur, 0*45; unless very carefully 
purified it contains a certain proportion of mineral 
matter, the chief ingredients of which are potash and 
phosphoric acid. A substance is got from almonds, and 
from the kernels of plums and cherries, which was 
formerly supposed to be identical with legumin. 
Certain differences, however, in composition and pro- 
perties, show that the bodies are only analogous, and 
not identical. 

LEGUMINOS^ is the name given to a large 
natural family of phanerogamous plants, distin- 
guished by papilionaceous flowen and fruit-pods, and 
containing a great number of genera, among which 
are bexms, peas, vetches, robinia, lupines, broom, 
laburnum, &c. They are diffused over the whole 
world, from the equator to the poles, but become 
more niunerous in proceeding from the poles to the 
tropics. They are valuable in respect of their varied 
and for the most part important uses in domestic 
economy, medicine, &c., and interesting, moreover, 
from the beautiful forms and coloun of many of the 
genera. Their chief constituents are sugar, starch, a 
peculiar substance called legumin; gum, oil, balsamic 
juice, colouring and tanning matters, bitter extractiv<» 
matter, a bitter purgative substance, called cathartin 
or cyiisin, and lastly some narcotic matter. 
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LfeH, or Lfe, the chief town of Ladak province, in 
Cashmere, in a fine open valley about 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, and 2 miles from the right bank of the 
Indus, 210 miles north of Simla. It is inclosed by a 
wall, which is crowned at intervals with conical or 
square towers, and continued on each side to the 
summit of the mountains. The streets are narrow 
and winding, but the houses, generally from two to 
three stories, are substantially built of stone or un- 
burned brick, and being whitewashed, have a cheer- 
ful appearance. The principal buildings are the 
rajah's palace and several temples, all of very rich 
architecture. Lfeh is the great entrepot for the traffic 
between the Panjab and Chinese Tartary. One of 
the principal articles of trade is shawl wool from the 
latter. Population variously estimated from 4000 to 
12,000. 

LEIA, an important town of India^ in the Panjab, 
on a small branch of the Indus, about 3 miles east 
from the main stream, 204 miles west-south-west 
from Lahore. It has a large amount of both direct 
and transit trade, and is, besides, the mart for the 
produce of the surrounding country, which is very 
fertile. The principal articles of sale are indigo, 
madder, sugar, silk, cotton, wool, iron, copper, glue, 
and grain. Pop. 17,000. 

LEIBNITZ, or more correctly, Leibniz, Gott- 
fried WiLHELM, Freihebr Von, one of the most 
celebrated scholars and philosophers that Grermany 
has ever produced, was bom in 1646 at Leipzig. His 
father, who was professor of jurisprudence in that 
city, died before his son had completed his sixth year. 
Leibniz attended the school of St. Nicholas, in Leip- 
zig, till he was fifteen years old, when he entered the 
university of his native town, and although his prin- 
cipal study was ostensibly law, he paid particular 
attention to mathematics and philosophy, at that 
time taught by Jakob Thomasius. He passed one 
year at Jena, in order to avail himself of the instruc- 
tions of the celebrated mathematician Ehrhard 
WeigeL After his return to Leipzig he studied the 
Grecian philosophy. He gave a splendid proof of 
his progress in his philosophical dissertation De 
Principio Individui, which he defended under Tho- 
masius (1664), and which was followed by several 
legal treatises, for example, De Conditionibus (1665), 
and by a remarkable philosophico - mathematical 
treatise, De Arte combinatoria. In his twentieth 
year he presented himself to the legal faculty as 
a candidate for a doctorate, but was refused on 
account of his youth, and received his degree at 
Altorf. He was offered the place of professor extra- 
ordinary of law in that university, but he preferred 
going to Niimberg, where there were many distin- 
guished men. The Freiherr von Boyneburg, minister 
to the Elector of Mainz, having become acquainted 
with him, withdrew him from a society of alchemists 
in that city, with which he had connected himself, 
and promising him a place in the service of the elector, 
induced him to fix himself at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Here appeared, in 1667, his Nova Methodus discendce 
docendaeque Jurisprudentine, which is remarkable for 
its clear, and, at the same time, profound views, and 
which, at the request of his patron, was soon followed 
by a treatise in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Poles that it was for their interest to elect the prince 
of Ncuburg king in preference to any of the other 
candidates. At the suErgestion of Boyneburg he 
was now named an electoral councillor and chancellor 
of justice; but this business could not satisfy a mind 
thirsting for knowledge. He continued his literary 
labours, and published his Theoria Motus abstracti, 
and Theoria Motus ooncreti (1671 — two physical 
inquiries, remarkable only for the boldness of their 
views), and also his Sacrosancta Trinitas, per nova 



Argumenta logica defensa, a work directed agaiiwt 
the attacks of the Pole Wissowatiua, on the doctriue 
of the Trinity. In the meantime the Hteraiy splen- 
dour of Pans had attracted his attention, and he 
willingly imdertook to accompany the young Boyne- 
burg blither (1672). The distractions of this capital 
did not draw him from his studies. He applied him- 
self particularly to mathematics, and enjoyed the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Huygens, whose 
expectations he answered by the invention of an 
arithmetical machine, similar to that of Pascal His 
patron, Boyneburg, died in 1673, and Leibniz, who 
had nothing to detain him longer in Paris, declined the 
place of pensioner in the Academy, as it would have 
been necessary for him to embrace the Catholic reli- 
gion, and went to England, where he became ac- 
quainted with Wallis, Bayle, Oldenburg, and Newton, 
and was elected a member of the Royal Society. He 
then applied to the Duke of Brunswick-Liinebnrg, 
who gave him the office of councillor, and a pension, 
with pennission to extend his residence in foreign 
countries at his pleasure. Availing himself of this 
permission he returned to Paris, where he spent fif- 
teen months, devoted entirely to mathematics, and 
then returned by the way of England and Holland 
to Hanover, where he arrived 1676, and inmiediately 
entered upon the superintendence of the librarj-, 
which was his principal duty. Here he soon pub- 
lished his treatise De Jure Suprematus ac Legationis 
Principum Germanise, and laboured with great zeal 
to effect the publication of the Acta Eruditorum. 
On the death of the Duke of Brunswick, his successor 
commissioned Leibniz to write the history of hit 
house. In order to consult the documents necessary 
for that purpose Leibniz went (16S7) to Vienna, and 
(as the old counts of Liguria, Tuscany, and £ste 
were sprung from the same source as the house d 
Brunswick) thence to Italy. The three years which 
he spent in making these tours of investigation sup- 
plied him with an immense mass of diplomatic and 
political materials, the smallest portion of which 
appeared in the work he had undertaken; the re- 
mainder was published in 1693 and 1700, under the 
title Codex Juris Gentium diplomaticus, and Man- 
tissa Codicis. At the same time he employed him- 
self in arranging the materials which he had collected 
for his historical imdertaking, and after having pub- 
lished an essay on the connection between the houses 
of Brunswick and Este, which procured him the 
appointments of privy -counsellor of justice and hii- 
toriographer, he gave to the world (1707-11) Scrip- 
tores Rerum Brunsvicensium (three vols, folio). But 
this important work was only a preparatory ste^ 
The history itself was never published; the outline 
only was foimd among his papers after his death, and 
published in the Acta Eruditorum for 1717. Ac- 
cording to this plan we should have had a general 
account of the primitive condition, not only oif GtT- 
many, but of the whole world, in conformity with tbe 
views given by licibniz in his Protogsea. (See the 
Acta Eruditorum for 1693.) The Accessioncs hia- 
toricse, and the Disquisitio de Origine Franconim. 
were published at Hanover in 1715. As Leibiiiz 
displayed a profound knowledge of history in the 
above-mentioned works, so he showed a no less inti- 
mate acquaintance with theology, in his attempts at 
forming a plan for reuniting the Protestants and 
Catholics, in which he spent much fruitless labour, 
in conjunction with Molanus and Bossuet. Amon^' 
his plans for the good of mankind may be mentioned 
his exertions to invent a universal character and a 
common philosophical language {ftangrapky). Tbe 
Elector of Brandenburg (afterwards Frederick J., 
king of Prussia) requested his advice in the e§tAb- 
lishment of the Iloyal Academy of Sciences at BerUn, 
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and when the izwtifeatioii was completed ftccording 
to his plan the elector made hun president of the 
Academy (1700). Leibnix fumishea a great part of 
the papers in the Miscellanea Berolinensia^ which 
the new Academy published in 1710. On the death 
of the king, three years after, his successor having 
litUe taste for the sciences, Leibniz foresaw the faU 
of the society, and therefore hastened to Vienna to 
obt:un for it the protection of the Emperor Charles 
VI. His efforts were unsuccessful, although he got 
a most flattering reception from the emperor, who 
had already conferred on him the dignities of baroD 
and of aulic counsellor, Mrith a pension of 2000 florins. 
He also had an interview with the Czar Peter at 
Torgan (1711), who, in return for his advice concern- 
ii^ the dviliaUion of his vast empire, conferred on 
him the title of privy-counsellor, with a pension of 
1000 roubles. Loaded with honours, he crowned his 
literary fame by his celebrated Essai de Th^odic^ 
(1710), in which he maintained the doctrines of pre- 
established harmony and (^timism, and which was 
followed by his Nouveaux Essais sur TEntendement 
humain. His unfortunate controversy with Newton 
conoeming the discovery of the differential calculus, 
and the pains of the gout, imbittered the close of his 
active life. He died in his seventieth year, Nov. 14, 
1716. He was never married. 

The principal metaphysical speculations of Leib- 
niz, which, however, he never elaborated into a 
complete system, are contained in his Th^odic^ Nou- 
veaux Essais, Syst^me nouveau de la Nature, De 
Ipsa Natnra^ Monadologie, and in portions of his 
correspondence. He controverted Locke's rejection 
of innate ideas. There are, according to Leibniz, in 
philosophy as well as in mathematics, necessary truths 
which cannot be learned from experience, and which 
rest upon principles the proof of which is independent 
of the senses. Those necessary truths are innate in 
the soul, not, indeed, actually forming objects of 
knowledge, but capable of being called forth by cir- 
cumstances. Whatever is derived from the senses 
is confused, and distinct knowledge is possessed only 
by the onderstanding. In order to attain truth it is 
necessary to use the rules of logic, as mathematicians 
also use them, by unfolding, analytically, the simple 
truths contained in a subject, until the fundamental 
truth is attained. The Cartesian criterion — clear- 
ness and distinctness — is not sufficient. 'Our con- 
dnaions,' says Leibniz (Op. ii 24), ' rest on two great 
principles — the principle of contradiction (accord- 
ing to which we deem that false which involves 
a contradiction, and tiiat true which is opposed to 
falsehood), and the principle of the sufficient reason 
(which teaches that no assertion is true if no sufficient 
reason can be given why it is true rather than false), 
whi(^ leads to an absolute final reason, independent 
of accidental circumstances. But the final reason of 
the certainty of innate necessary truths is in Crod, as 
the source of all necessary and eternal truth. Mo- 
nadology forms the central point of the system, and 
Leibniz believed that in this he had discovered the 
fundamental basis of actual knowledge. All experi- 
ence teaches us that there are compound substances; 
consequently there must be simple ones. The senses 
give us only confused, the understanding distinct, 
knowledge ; and the simple, which cannot be recog- 
nized by the senses, is the ground of the compound. 
These simple substances, from which the compound 
are formed, and each of which differs in its qualities 
from all others, since there are no two things exactly 
alike^ Leibniz calls monads, of which he assumes 
four sorts — pure monads (or living beings), the souls 
of beasts, the souls of men, ana God, who, as the 
origiB of all knowledge, of reality, and of the exist- 
enoe of things, the eternal, original Monad, he calla 



the Monoi monadum. All created monads are united 
with bodies, or, rather, all finite beings are aggregates 
of jmonads, some having a central and governing mo- 
naid. The different classes of monads conceive of 
the universe with different degrees of distinctness : 
God alone conceives it perfectly. There is no actual 
influence (injluxu$ phyncus) of one thing on another, 
but only an ideal connection ; that is, the internal 
changes of each monad are so arranged as to agree with 
the changes in the monads inmiediately connected 
with it. The cause of this agreement is the infinite 
wisdom and almighty power of the Deity. The 
divine understanding is the prototype of all truth, 
beauty, and absolute good, and by it all the interior 
changes in the monads were so predetermined that 
there is a perfect harmony in their succession. This 
predetermination or established harmony was ar- 
ranged by the Godhead when the plan of the world 
was formed. The Theodicea is the defence of the 
supreme wisdom of the Creator of the world, which 
ha!d been impugned on account of the existence of 
evil. Such a Theodicea Leibniz attempted, par- 
ticularly on account of the contrary views brought 
forward by Bayle. According to the Leibnizian 
system, an infinite number of worlds are possible in 
the divine understanding; but of all possible ones 
God has chosen and formed the best Everything 
which really is is best in connection, even if by itself 
it is imperfect. This system is therefore denominated 
optimism. Each being is intended to attain the 
highest degree of happiness of which it is capable, 
and is to contribute, as a part, to the perfection of 
the whole. The existence of evil is no argument 
against this system, because metaphysical evil is 
merely a necessary imperfection in the natiure of 
finite things, from which imperfection physical evil 
(suffering) and moral evil (sin) necessarily proceed. 
Moral evil is founded in the freedom of fimte spirits, 
which consists in choosing, according to grounds of pre- 
ference, one among many physically possible actions; 
for although everything in the world is necessarily 
determined, still man, being ignorant of the future, 
must act from the convictions of his reason. The 
want of a logical and connected statement of the 
philosophy of Leibniz was supplied by his disciple 
Christian Wolff. 

Leibniz early directed his attention to mathematics, 
and attained to great eminence in this science. Au- 
thorities seem generally agreed that he discovered 
the differential calculus independently of any know- 
ledge of Newton's method of fluxions, so that each 
of Uiese great men in reality attained the same result 
for himself. In a letter dated June 21, 1677, he 
communicated his discovery to Oldenburg for New- 
ton's examination. Leibniz, however, received no 
answer from Newton to this remarkable letter, and 
things remained in this state till 1682, when the 
Acta Eruditorum was commenced. Leibniz was 
from the beginning one of its most active contributors, 
and in the October number of 1684 he published a 
complete account of his differential calculus, exactly 
as he had conmiunicated it to Newton. It is worthy 
of remark that at this time no one questioned the 
claims of Leibniz to the discovery of this new mode 
of calculation. On the contrary, Newton publicly 
acknowledged the merit of the German, and made 
the most honourable mention of him in hiis Principia. 
Leibniz continued, with untiring activity, to make 
improvements in his method. The differential cal- 
culus, together with its converse, which Leibniz 
called summatory^ but to which John Bernoulli gave 
the name of integral calcultu, was in high esteem on 
the Continent, and had been much used and extended, 
both by Bernoulli and the Marquis de THdpital, 
when, in 1CU9, twenty-two years after the letter of 
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Leibniz to Newton, which was (late«l June 21, 1677, 
and fifteen years after the publication of the theory 
in the manner already mentioned, in the October 
(1684) number of the Acta Eruditoruro, it was con- 
tended for the first time, by Fatio de Duillier, that 
Newton was the discoverer of this mode of reckoning. 
This article was written in an ofifensive tone, and 
Leibniz answered it in the Acta Eruditonim. His 
reply for a time put an end to the dispute ; but five 
years afterwards (1704), Newton having published 
his Optic!), at the close of which he appended an ex- 
position of his method of fluxions, which he claimed 
to have invented as early as 1C66, the Acta Erudi- 
tonim gave an extract from this work in the next 
year, and by making a comparison between the 
method of fluxions and the syetem of differential cal- 
culus, to the disadvantage of the former, awakened 
anew the dispute between the parties. KeiU, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, declared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1708 not only that Newton 
was the original inventor of the new system, but that 
Leibniz had formed his upon Newton's merely by 
changing the expressions and the signs. I^eibniz 
therefore wrote to Hans Sloane, secretary to the 
Royal Society, to request the society to decide be- 
tween him and KeUl. The society immediately 
named a committee, who came to the conclusion that 
in reality there was no difference between the differ- 
ential calculus and fluxions, and that the question 
did not turn on the invention of the one or the other, 
but on priority, with respect to which there was 
strong proof that Newton had possessed the system 
fifteen years before the publication of Leibniz's ar- 
ticle in the Acta Eruditonim, and that, therefore, 
Keill's assertion concerning Leibniz could not be 
considered as a calumny. This decision of the so- 
ciety only rendered the schism between the parties 
wider ; and Leibniz rendered the quarrel irreconcil- 
able by sending a letter to the Ahh4 Conti, who was 
then in England, and acted the part of a mediator 
between the parties. In this letter, which was in- 
tended to be shown to Newton, among other offen- 
sive expressions he gave him to understand that it 
was impossible that he should have invented the 
algorithm of infinitely small magnitudes before him- 
self. Newton replied through Conti; and the dis- 
pute continued till the death of Leibniz, and alto- 
gether embittered his latter years. 

The first edition of his works was published by 
Dutens under the title of Leibnitii Opera omnia 
(Geneva, 17C8, six vols. 4to). In Dutens* edition, 
however, all those philosophical works are omitted 
which Rospe had published (Amsterdam, 1760, 4 to) 
under the title CEuvres philosophiques de M. Leibniz. 
One of the most recent and the most complete edi- 
tions was published by Didot (Paris, 1859, and fol- 
lowing years). The best biography is by Guhrauer 
(two vols. Breslau, 1842; with additions, 1846). 

LEICESTER, an inland county of England, 
bounded on the north by the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby, on the west by Derby and Warwick, on 
the south by Northampton, and on the east by Rut- 
land and Lincoln; area, 511,007 acres, almost all of 
which is amble land, meadow, and pasture. The 
surface is varied and uneven, but possesses no bold 
features. The county is nearly equally divided geo- 
logically by the lias and sandstone formations ; the 
former occupying the greater portion of the east, the 
latter of the west side. The coal formation exists 
to a considerable extent on the west, and the clay- 
slate in Chamwood Forest. Resides coal, limestone, 
gypsum, slate, granite, whetstone, and clay are 
among the chief mineral productions. The principal 
river is the Soar, which flows through the centre of 
the county. 2s early two- thirds of the county are in 



permanent pasture, the greater pix)portion o£ which 
is on the lias formation, the oom-lands being chiefly 
on the sandstone. Along the banks of the rtr^fams 
the pasture is devoted to the fattening of stock, or 
for meadows; while on the higher and colder land it 
is chiefly applied to dairy-farming and the pnxiuc- 
tion of cheese, some of which is of the kind called 
Stilton. Barley and wheat are the principal cn>|ie, 
but oats, turnips, mangold, and beans are all exten- 
sively ciiltivated, and produce excellent crops. Tho 
Leicestershire sheep consist principally of the <>ld 
and the new Leicesters, and the Chamwood or fore^ 
breeds. They all produce long-combing wooL 1 he 
total area of Uie county of Leicester under croiie, Kiro 
fallow, and grass, in 18S2 was 473,650 acres, of whirh 
89,987 acres were under com crops, 2'i,4M acrt-s 
under green crops, 26,518 under clover and gras-s^a 
in rotation, and 318,935 in permanent pasture. TLe 
number of sheep was 251,497, of cattle 12G,41»:J. 
Leicester is one of the great seats of the stocking 
manufacture, which is carried on in all the towns and 
villages of the county. Silk-plush for hats, lat^, 
agricultural implements, pottery, and fire-bricks are 
also made here. Owing to the openness of the ct>uu- 
try Leicester has long been famous as a fox-hunting 
county, Melton-Mowbray being the headquarters «•£ 
the sjjortsmen during the season. Leicester returns 
six members to Parliament, four for the county and 
two for the borough of Leicester. Principal t«iwii« 
— Leicester, Loughborough, Market - Uarborou t: h. 
Ash by de la ISoucb, and Hinckley. It i» intersected 
by numerous railways and canals. Pop. 321,2.'»iN. 

LEICESTER, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and market-town, England, capital and near 
the centre of the above county, 68 miles K.w.w. of 
London, at the intersection of several railway line*, 
on the right bank of the Soar, here crossed by a hand- 
some modem and three ancient bridges, llie more 
important public buildings are the church of All 
Saints (restored 1875), with an ancient font, a curi«'ua 
clock, and fine wood-carvings; St. Margaret's (als*i 
recently restored), a large and beautiful structure of 
the fifteenth century, surmounted by a lofty tower 
with a fine chime of bells; St. Martin's (restored in 
1862), cruciform, with a tower rising from its centra, 
and terminating in a spire; St. Mary's, dating fn>iu 
12th century (restored 1861), with a tower and lofty 
crocketed spire and roof; St. Nicholas', a very ancient 
Gothic church; St George's, a handsome mtKlem 
structure with a fine tower and spire 170 feet hiirb ; 
the municipal buildings (opened in 1876), with lofty 
clock-tower, and fine public square with fountain ; 
the guild-hall, the public library and news-room, tiie 
court-house, county-rooms, assembly-rooms, theatre, 
lunatic asylum, county hospital, and county aud 
borough jails. The educational establishments iucl tide 
the Wyggeston Hospital, boys* and girls' public schw ds, 
a school of design, and board and other schools; And 
among the more important benevolent institutions 
are Trinity and Wyggeston's Hospitals, a female 
asylum, and various other charities. The chief 
literary associations are a literary and philosophic:!! 
society, with a good museum, and a free libnu^*. 
The staple manufactures are cotton and worsted 
hosiery, elastic- webs, ironware, and boots and shoes. 
The other manufactures are shawls, lace, ropes and 
twine, thread, needles, pipes, cigars, and stocking - 
frames. The trade is greatly facilitated by a canal 
communicating with various lines of navigation, and 
more es{)ecially by railway. Markets and cattle sales 
are held twice a week ; and fairs, chiefly for horsey 
cattle, and sheep, twelve times a year. Leicester is 
a place of considerable antiquity, and was known to 
the Romans under the name of Rnt^r, A variety 
of Roman remains have been found in it at various 
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time^ and lome bo recently as 1878. Under the 
heptav^j it formed part of the Kingdom of Mercia; 
and in 874 was teized by the Danes, who made it 
4me of their five chief cities, and retained possession 
of it till Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great 
and widow of the Duke of Mercia, expelled them 
with great slaughter. It was afterwards surronnded 
by wails, and defended by a strong castle, both of 
which were demolished in the reign of Henry II. 
It suffered severely during the wars of Lancaster 
and^ York, and also during the Parliamentary war, 
having in the latter been first taken by storm by the 
royaluts, and then retaken by the republicans. It 
sends two members to Parliament. Pop. in 1871, 
05.084; in 1881, 122,376. 

LEICESTER, Eakl of. See Dudley (Robert). 

LEIDENEROST'S PHENOMENON was ob- 
served by Leidenfrost and investigated by Boutiffny. 
When a drop of water is thrown into a red-hot plati- 
num dish it takes a flattened spheroidal shape, rolls 
about, rotates and may exhibit ripples on its surface, 
and separates itself from the bottom of the dish by a 
cushion of steam. This cushion of steam, by its non- 
conductivity, prevents the water from attaining the 
temperature of the plate, so that the water is only 
heated by radiation: hence it does not boil, but eva- 
porates slowly at its xmder surface, and remains at a 
temperature somewhat lower thim 100** C, its boiling- 
point. All the heat it receives is expended in the 
slow evaporation. Boutigny termed this the spher- 
oidal state of water. As the dish cools the evapora* 
tion becomes more rapid, until, when the dish has a 
temperature of about 200"* C., the water spreads out 
and boils violently. If the red-hot dish is not quite 
nnooth, aa when it is of copper, bubbles of steam 
may be seen passing through the water. Using a 
small thermometer, or a thermopile, the temperature 
of the drop of water is found to be about 95 C. ; the 
temperature of any liquid in the spheroidal state is 
lower than its boiling-point. The lowest temperature 
of the plate is about 200** G. for water, and 61" C. for 
ether, being less for more volatile liquids. M. Bou- 
tigny poured liquid sulphurous acid (boiling-point 
- 10" 0.) into a white-hot platinum dish; the evapo- 
ration was very slow, and the liquid was so cold 
(-11* C.) that water poured upon it was instantly 
converted into ice. Mercury may be frozen by pour- 
ing it upon some liquid nitrous oxide (boiling-point 
- 70" C.) in the spheroidal state. When a wire from 
a voltaic battery is placed in the water, and the dish 
is connected with the battery through a galvano- 
meter, the separation between the water and the 
plate prevents a current from passing until the plate 
cools to 200* C. When a drop of dark-coloured water 
is thrown on a flat red-hot plate, the flame of a candle 
placed behind may be distinctly seen between the 
drop and the plate. Moreover, a drop of nitric acid, 
or of sulphide of sodium, assumes the spheroidal 
state on a red-hot plate of silver, and does not act 
upon the silver chemically so long as the plate is 
red-hot. The ripples on the surface of the liquid are 
probably caused oy the evaporation from its under 
surface. When a red-hot ball of platinum is dropped 
into water it remains for a short time separated from 
the liquid by a coating of steam. Drops of melted 
sugar are heavier thak water, yet when thrown on 
water they float for a short time, being prevented 
from sinking by a cushion of steam. The hand may 
be rapidly passed through melted lead or iron with 
impunity, being protected from the metal by a coat- 
ing of steam. The natural moisture of the hand 
protects it sufficiently, but it is better to wipe with 
a damp cloth. It is probable that many boiler ex- 
plosions have been caused by the metal plates ac- 
quiring so high a temperature that the water assumes 



the spheroidal state, so that when the plates become 
cool enough there is an instantaneous violent genera- 
tion of steam. 

LEIGH, a market and manufacturing town, Eng- 
land, in the county of Lancaster, 13 miles west from 
Manchester, with which and Mrith Bolton (7j^ miles 
distant) it ia connected by railway. The town has 
been rising rapidly into importance within recent 
years. It has extensive manufactures of cotton, silk 
fabrics, glass, ironware, and agricultural implements, 
and near it are extensive collieries. Pop. (1881), 
14.436. 

LEIGHTON, RoBEBT, a distinguished Scotch 
prelate, was bom in Edinburgh, or according to other 
authorities in London, in 1611. He was educated 
at the university of the former city, and in 1631 took 
hii degree of M.A. He then spent about ten years 
on the Ck>ntinent, residing for a good part of that 
time at Douay. On his return to Scotland in 1641 
he became pastor of the parish church of Newbattle, 
near Edinburgh. Disapproved of by his ecclesias- 
tical brethren as not being sufficiently polemical in 
his discourses, he resigned his living in 1652, and in 
the following year was chosen principal of the Edin- 
burgh University. On the accession of Charles II. 
an attempt was made to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland. Although Leighton's father had been 
savagely persecuted by Laud for his opposition to 
this religious system, Leighton accepted, though re- 
luctantly, a bishopric, in the hope of moderating the 
violent dissensions of the time, choosing that of Dun- 
blane, as being the smallest and poorest in revenue. 
The despotic conduct of Sharpe and Lauderdale 
deeply grieved him, and on two occasions (1665 and 
1669) he went to London to implore the king to 
moderate the offensive zeal of his satellites, declaring 
on the first occasion that he could not consent to the 
planting of the Christian religion itself in such a 
manner, much less a form of ecclesiastical government. 
The king made several promises, but nothing was 
really done. In 1670, on the resignation of Dr. Burnet, 
Leighton was transferred to the Archbishopric of 
Glasgow, a dignity he accepted only on the conditions 
that he should be backed by the court in his attempts 
to carry out a liberal measure for the comprehension 
of the Presbyterians. Sharpe and his party, however, 
were allowed to treat the Presbyterians with the 
same high-handed tyranny as before, and Leighton 
could no longer remain an accomplice of such into- 
lerant oppressors. In 1673 he went to London, and 
resigned his see. After a short residence in Edin- 
burgh he removed to Broadhurst, an estate in Sussex 
belonging to his sister Mrs. Lightwater. Here he 
remained for ten years. He died in London, 1st 
February, 1684. He was celebrated for his learning, 
integrity, gentleness, and disinterestedness. Although 
his bishopric yielded only £200, and his archbish- 
opric barely £400 per annum, he founded exhibitions 
in the colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
most complete edition of hift works, with Life, was 
published in six vols. 8vo (London, 1808). Most of 
the aphorisms of Coleridge's Aids to Reflexion are 
taken from Leighton. 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD, a market town, Eng- 
land, in the county of Bedford, 18 miles south-west 
of the town of that name, on the right bank of the 
Ouse. It has a market-house, corn-exchange, an 
elegant old pentagonal cross, a spacious cruciform 
church in the early English style, with a tower sur- 
mounted by a spire; a new church built in 1866, 
with several Dissenting places of worship. Some 
trade is carried on in timber, iron, lime, brick, com, 
and other articles. A portion of the female popula- 
tion ai-e employed in lace-making and straw-plaiting. 
Pop. 5991. 
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LEINSTER, a province, Ireland, having on the 
south and east St Greorge's Channel and the Iriih 
Sea, on the north Ulster, and on the west Connaught 
and Monster. Its length, north to south, is about 
132 miles; its greatest breadth, which is near the 
centre of the province, is 82 miles; it comprises 
4,876,933 acres, or about 7620 square miles. The 

Srovince is divided into twelve counties — Wexford, 
lilkennv, Carlow, Wicklow, Dublin, Kildare, Queen's 
County, King^s Coimty, Westmeath, Longford, Meath, 
and Louth. Leinster is the most favoured by nature 
of the four provinces of Ireland, having regard to the 
fertility and vast extent of its tillage and pasture 
lands, its wealth in minerals, and its diversified 
scenery. It is in general also well cultivated, about 
1,400,000 acres being under tillage^ and about 
2,600,000 acres in pasture. Its coast, however, has 
fewer good harbours than any of the other provinces. 
Principal rivers— the Boyne, Slaney, Barrow, liffey, 
Nore, and May. Pop. in 1881, 1,278,989. 

LEIPA (Bohmisch), or Letppa, a town of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Leitmeritz, 43 miles N.K.E. of 
Prague. It is substantially built, has several churches, 
one of them a very ancient, and another a handsome 
modem structure; an Augustine monastery, a gym- 
nasium, a superior German and several other schools; 
extensive manufactures of chintz, cotton, glass, and 
earthenware, and a trade in cattle. Pop. 9372. 

LEIPOA, a genua of gallinaceouB birds of the 
family Megapodidsa, of which the only known species 
is the Leipoa ocdUUa of the naturalists, the ngoto-oo 
of the aboriginal Australian, and the native pheasant 
of the colonists. The bird is a native of Australia, 
18 of the size of a very small turkey, and, like the 
Australian jungle-fowj^ constructs mounds of sand 
or earth in wMch to lay its eggs. The eggs are 
about three times as large as those of a common 
fowl, and are esteemed as food; ten or twelve are 
often found in a nest, and the fortunate finder falls 
into a sort of little property, as the leipoa will suffer 
her nest to be robbed repeatedly, and lay over and 
over again. When startled the leipoa generally tries 
to escape by running, never taking to the wing until 
absolutely compelled. When surprised where the 
ground is tolerably open it is easily run down, but it 
id hopeless to pursue it if the bush be thick. It has 
a dark-brown crested head; neck and shoulders dark 
ashen gray; the front of the neck and upper part 
of the breast are covered with long black-pointed 
feathers, each having a white stripe along its centre. 
The primary feathers of the wings are dark-brown, 
with some sharply-toothed lines near the tip, and the 
other feathers of the wings, together with those of 
the back, are marked near their extremities with 
three bands of grayish-white, brown, and black, 
forming a series of eyes upon the feathers. The 
under surface is buff, and the tail and legs blackiah- 
brown. 

LEIPZIG (Latin, Lipsia; English, Leipsic)^ the 
second city of Saxony, capital of the cirde of the 
same name, and one of the chief seats of commerce 
in Germany, 64 miles w.N.w. from Dresden. It lies 
in an extensive and fertile plain on the Elster, here 
joined by the Pleisse and Parthe, and consists of an 
old central town, formerly surrounded by fortifica- 
tions, which have been converted into beautiful walks 
and shrubberies called the Promenade, and extensive 
and rapidly-increasing suburbs. In the central town 
the houses are mostly lofty, some of them quaint- 
looking; the streets are narrow, but generally straight 
and clean; the principal ones open into the market- 
place or square, which has a very picturesque ap- 
pearance, the town-hall (Kathhaus), built in 1556, 
being on the one side, and the others being partly 
occupied by buildings in the renaissance style. The 



other principal boildingB within the old boondarie*, 
bat none of which are architecturally remarkable, are 
the churches of St. Nicholas, St Thomas, St Paul, and 
St Peter; the Angosteam, an elegant modern edifice 
containing the university; the bookiellen* exchange, 
used daring the fairs for tiie arrangement of aoooonts 
between £e country hoosei and their agents and 
correspondents in Leipzig, and at other times for 
exhibitions of paintings, &a; the doth-hall (Gewand- 
haus); the town-school (Erste Burger-Sdiale), with 
a collection of antiquities; the theatre and the 
Pleissenburg or castle, now partly used as a barrack: 
it formed p^ of the old fortifications^ withstood the 
attacks of Tilly, and is memorable as the scene of 
the famous Leipzig disputation between Luther and 
Dr. Eck, though the portion of the building in which 
that interesting event took place is undentood no 
longer to exist. Not far from the Pleissenburg, and 
in the centre of the Konigsplatz (King's Place), is a 
colossal statue of King Frederick Augustus, who died 
in 1827. The suburbs are composed of lofty, elegant, 
and sometimes rather pretentious-looking buildings, 
laid off in r^[ular streets, interspersed with gardens, 
possessing altogether, in like manner with the central 
town, an air of substantiality and comfort They 
contain the elegant post-office buildings, the diorch 
of St John, and the Roman Catholic church in the 
modem Gothic style, in some respects the finest 
building in the dty ; the Bosenthal (Valley of Roees), 
a favourite summer's evening resort composed of 
pleasant wooded walks ; and numerous gardens aod 
such-like places of recreation. Besides the university 
library Leipzig possesses a large and valuable town 
library. The university, founded in 1409, is the 
second in importance in Germany (that of Berlin 
being first), and in 1882 had a teadiing staff of about 
170 members, divided into professors, extraordinary 
professors, and PrwcUdoeetUen (lecturers), with over 
3100 students. Schools of various kinds are nnmer- 
ous and good, including three gymnasia, an academy 
of designing, painting, architecture, &c. ; a conser- 
vatory of music, and a commercial school, both, but 
espedally the former, of considerable celebrity; sev- 
eral charity-schools, &a There are a number of 
learned societies, a botanic garden, several hospitaJa, 
including one for deaf-mutes; and numerous bathai 

Besides being the centre of the book and publiah- 
ing trade of Gr^many, Ldpzig possesses considerable 
manufactures, as of cotton stockings, leatiier, bats, 
silken and half -silken goods, soap, sealing-wax, to- 
bacco, and numerous minor artides ; it has likewisa 
an extensive wool-spinning establishment Ldpxig 
is still more important for its commerce, carried oa 
especially through its three noted fairs at the New- 
Year, Easter, and Michaelmas, the two last bein^ 
the most important To these fairs are congregated 
people from all quarters of Europe, from Asia and 
from America, in numbers often equalling that of 
the entire population of the town. Every house and 
yard is converted into a place of business ; and the 
central market-place, the main streets, and a hu^e 
portion of the Promenade are covered with bootha 
of dealers in porcelain, Bohemian glass, lace, linens* 
domestic and heavy doths of all kinds, tobacco^ pipe«« 
leather, shoes, jewelry, hardware, furs, and other 
articles too numerous to specify ; but the more im- 
portant portion of the business is transacted in the 
premises of the many agents of manufacturing houseA, 
both German and foreign, who, eiUier permanently 
or temporarily, are located here. Goods considerably 
exceeding the value of £10,000,000 change hands at 
these fairs, of which £1,200,000 are for booka. 
Though for a time on the wane, the fain in recent 
years have been n^pidly increasing. 

Leipzig is the capital of one of the four ctrdet of 
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Saxtrnj, And the seat of seyeral courta of justice. It 
itf of Wendiah origin ; was destroyed by tlie Bohe- 
mian Duke Wratislav in 1082; and after being 
walled it was again destroyed by Otto TV., in 1212; 
and 400 booses were burned down in 1420. It early 
reoeired the Beformation; in 1519 the disputation 
between Luther, Eck, and Carlstadt took place in 
the Pleissenburg. In 1681 Gustavus Adolphus de- 
feated TOly near it at Breitenfeld. In 1680-81 the 
plague carried off 3000 people. After this its com- 
merce increased, its fairs became more important, 
and the seat of the book trade was transferred to it 
from Frankfurt-on-the-Main. It suffered much from 
the Seven Tears* war, but soon recovered. October 
16-19, 1813, the great 'battle of the nations' (Vcilker- 
•chlacht) was fought around and in Leipzig, by which 
Germany was freed from the French yoke, and in 
which Napoleon received his first decisive defeat, at 
the hands of the combined forces of Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria. The French on this occasion lost 
25,000 men as prisoners, besides a larger number 
sliin in battle or drowned in attempting to cross the 
Elster. Excepting some political outbreaks in 1830, 
1831, 184S, and 1849, the most imoortant events in 
recent times are the founding and opening of the 
different railways, of which there are five. Pop. in 
1880. 149,081. 

LEIRIA, a town of Portugal, province of Estra- 
madnra^ in a fertile district near the right bank of 
the Liz, 39 miles B.aw. of Coimbra. It is walled 
and defended by an old castle, crowning a command- 
ing height; is the see of a bishop, and has repeatedly 
b«n the residence of the kings of PortugaL Its 
principal edifices are a cathedral, two other diuzches, 
a coUege, diocesan seminary, three convents, and an 
hospitaL Many of its inhiskbitants are employed in 
catting and setting rock-crystals. The surrounding 
district is very fertile, and the encroachment of the 
sanda from the coast upon it has been effectually 
arrested by a pine forest. Pop. 3570. 

LEISNIG, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Leipzig, and 28 miles from that city, on the left bank 
of Uie Mulde. It is walled, has several public offices, 
a diorch, and an old castle with a chapel, and manu- 
factures of woollen and linen doth, quuls, and articles 
in horn; spinning and other mills, dye-works, tile- 
works, and bleachfields. P^ (1880), 7312. 

LEISTENWEIN. See Fbanconian Wines. 

LEITH, a seaport and parliamentary burgh in the 
county of Midlothian, Scotland, and IJ mile from 
the centre of Edinburgh, on the south shore of the 
Firth of Forth, on both sides of the Water of Leith. 
It is connected with Edinburgh (of which it is the 
port) by Leith Walk and other lines of streets, and 
oy branch lines of the railways centering in Edin- 
burgh. The portion of the town situated on the 
north-west side of the river is known as North Leith, 
and includes the fishing village of Newhaven, that 
on the opposite as South LeitL The town on both 
sides of the river stands on nearly a perfect leveL 
The streets and lanes in the more ancient parts, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of the harbour, are narrow 
and tortuous, though much improved of recent years, 
with the town generally. The larger and more 
modem portions of the town are spacious, airy, and 
well built. Here, also, handsome houses line two 
sides of what is called the 'links* or downs, a fine 
large open space on the south-east side of the town. 
The principal public buildings are the custom-house, 
exchange builmngs, court-house, Trinity House, corn- 
exchange, the market, the slaughter-house, the new 
post-office, and the poor-house. The parish churohes 
of North and SouUi Leith are also both imposing 
edifices; the former modern, with a spire 158 feet 
high; the latter an old Gothic structure, dating from 



about the end of the fifteenth century, but largely 
restored in 1848. The chief educational estabUsh- 
ments are the Leith High School, several recently 
erected board-schools, and two schools built from 
Dr. Bell*s bequest; a public institute, embracing 
the mechanics' library and a reading-room, was 
opened in Tolbooth Wynd in 1867. There are a 
number of charitable and benevolent institutions. 
The Leith hospital is a large and handsome building; 
a Sailor's Home is in course of construction. The 
chief manufactures are ropes, cordage, sail-cloth, 
soap, candles, paints, colours, and artificial manures. 
There are one or two breweries, a distillery, several 
ship-building yards, a sugar-refinery, a la^^e estab- 
lishment for preserving meat, several extensive saw- 
mills, flour -mills, cooperages, iron-foundries, and 
engine-works. The foreign trade of the port is 
chiefly with the countries of Europe, particularly 
those on the Baltic, and the principal French and 
German ports, while a line of steamers now trade 
regularly to New York ; there is also some colonial, 
and an important coasting trade, a number of ship- 
ping companies being engaged in trading with Lon- 
don, Hull, Newcastle, Aberdeen, and several other 
Scotch ports. The principal imports are grain, wine, 
tobacco, timber, hemp, wool, and tallow. The ex- 
porto of coal and iron are very extensive. The 
number of sailing vessels on the register of the port 
in 1883 was 58, of 14,714 tons; steamers 133, of 
70,912 tons; in 1882, 1561 saiUng vessels of 237,347 
tons entered ftnd 1488 of 225,465 tons cleared; while 
2107 steamers of 751,331 tons entered, and 2062 of 
731,801 tons cleared. The harbour has been greatly 
improved by the extension of the piers, which enables 
vessels to get into smooth water in eastern gales 
sooner than formerly, and into considerably deeper 
water. A west pier or breakwater advances towards 
the east pier, but leaves an entrance of 250 feet 
width. By this breakwater the harbour is sheltered 
from north winds. The harbour has gained con- 
siderably in depth in consequence of the improve- 
ments. There are extensive wetndocks with every 
modem convenience for the speedy loading and dis- 
chars^ing of cargoes, and three public graving-docks, 
capable of receiving the largest vessels ; and addi- 
tional docks, covering about 17 acres, were opened 
in 1881. The lines of the North British and Cale- 
donian Railway Companies encircle the docks, cross- 
ing the harbour by means of a new hydraulic swing- 
bridge. 

Leith is mentioned for the first time under the name 
of Inverleith, in a charter of David L granted in 1 1 28 ; 
and in 1329 a charter of Robert I. made a grant of the 
port and mills of Leith to the city of Edinburgh. It 
early acquired a considerable trade, but suffered re- 
peatedly b^ war. In 1544 an English fleet took pos- 
session of it, and it was nearly destroyed; in 1549 it 
was occupied by French troops sent to the assistance 
of Mary of Guise; and in 1560 it was besieged by a 
body of English, sent by Elizabeth to assist the re- 
formers. In 1650 Cromwell repaired Leith fort, and 
erected a citadel with five bastions, which were de- 
molished at the Restoration. During Cromwell's pos- 
session the inhabitants petitioned him to relieve them 
from the oppressions they lay under from the magis- 
strates of Edinburgh. The petition failed, and the 
grievances complained of were not removed till 1832, 
when Leith obtained a separate and independent 
magistracy, and 1833, when the docks and harbour 
were put under commissioners, of whom Leith ap- 
points three. Leith unites with Musselburgh and 
Portobello in sending a member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. in 1871, 44,280; in 1881, 59,485. 

LEITMEIIITZ, a town of Ikihemia, beautifully 
situated on a height above the right bank of the 
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Elbe, here crossed by a bridge, 34 miles north-west 
of Prague. It is walled, has three gates, and, though 
old, is well built. It is the see of a bishop, and the 
seat of a civil and criminal court; contains a fine old 
cathedral, a town-house, an episcopal palace, diocesan 
seminary, gymnasium, two monasteries, two hospitals, 
and an infirmary. Much of the Bohemian glass is 
polished here, and there is a considerable trade in 
corn, fish, wine, and fruit. Pop. (1880), 10,854. 

LEITKIM, a county of Ireland, bounded north 
by Donegal Bay and the counties of Donegal and 
Fermanagh, east by Fermanagh and Cavan, south by 
Longford, and west by Koscommon and Sligo; is 
about 51 miles long by 21 broad, and has an area of 
392,363 acres, of which 291,200 are estimated to be 
arable. A considerable portion of its western boimd- 
ary is formed by the Shannon, which first flows through 
Lough Allen, a lake situated near the centre of the 
county, and almost cutting it in two. The sur- 
face in the north is somewhat rugged and mountain- 
ous, but elsewhere generally fiat and in part moorish. 
In the valleys the soil, resting generally on limestone, 
is fertile, but in most other districts is cold and re- 
tentive of moisture. The principal crops are oats and 
potatoes, which in 1883 occupied 13,626 acres and 
17,382 acres respectively, out of a total under cereal 
and green crops, meadow and clover, of 84,016 acres. 
There were 83,496 cattle, 11,225 sheep, and 23,760 
pigs. The minerals include iron, lead, and copper, 
all at one time worked, and coal, still raised to some 
extent on the south side of Lough Allen. Pop. in 
1841, 155,297; in 1881, 90,372. Number of emi- 
grants from May 1, 1851, to Mar. 31, 1881, 43,483. 

LELAND, or Latlonde, John, an English anti- 
quary, bom in London about the end of the reign of 
Henry VIL He was educated at St. Paul's School, 
and Christ's College, Cambridge, whence he removed 
to Oxford, and then to Paris, for further improve- 
ment. Returning home he took holy orders. If enry 
VIII. made him his chaplain and librarian, and gave 
him the title of royal antiquary. In 1533 he was 
empowered, by a commission imder the great seal, to 
search for objects of antiquity in the archives and 
libraries of aU cathedrals, abbeys, priories, &c.; in 
consequence of which he spent six years in travelling 
over the kingdom, visiting the remains of ancient 
buildings and monuments, and collecting materials 
for the illustration of the history and archaeology of 
England and Wales. He retired to his house in 
London to arrange and methodize the stores of in- 
telligence which he had collected, but after about 
two years died insane, in 1552, without having com- 
pleted his tmdertaking. The great bulk of his col- 
lections, after passing through various hands, was 
placed in the Bodleian Library in an indigested state. 
Heame printed a considerable part, forming the 
Itinerary of John Leland (nine vols. 8vo), and I^el- 
andi Antiquarii de Rebus Britannicis Commentaria 
(six vols. 8vo). 

LELAND, John, an English Presbyterian divine, 
was bom at Wigan in 1691. Early in life he became 
the pastor of a Dissenting congregation in Dublin, and 
in that situation he passed the rest of his life. He 
acquired great reputation by his works written in 
defence of Christianity. His first treatise, entitled a 
Defence of Christianity (Dublin, 1733), was a reply 
to Matthew Tindal's Christianity as old as the 
Creation ; his second. The Divine Authority of the 
Old and New Testament asserted, was an answer to 
Morgan's Moral Philosopher ; but the work on which 
his fame mainly rest is A View of the Doistical 
Writers that have appeared in England in the last 
and present century (1754-56), republished with sup- 
plements and valuable introduction, in London, in 
1837. 



LELY, Sir Peteb, ft celebrated painter, was bora 
at Soest, in Westphalia, in 1617 or 1618. His father, 
a native of Holland, whose family name was Van 
der Taes, was a captain in the garrison of that town, 
but having acquired the nickname of Captain la 
Lys, or Lely, from being bom at the Hague, in a 
house the front of which was decorated with a fleur- 
de-lis, his son retained it as a proper name. He was 
first instracted by Peter Grebber at Haftrlem, and, 
attracted by the encouragement afforded to the arts 
by Charles I., he went to England in 1641, and com- 
menced portrait-painter. He finished portraits both 
of that monarch and of Cromwell ; but it was not 
until the Restoration that he rose to the height of his 
fame and prosperity. He fell in with the voluptuoui 
taste of the new court in his representation of the 
beauties who adorned it, and by the delicacy and 
grace of his pencil became the favourite ladi^' pain- 
ter. He has transmitted the features of most of the 
beauties of the court of Charles IL, and is particu- 
larly admired for the grace of the heads and the 
elegance of the draperies. He was in great favour 
with Charles II., who knighted him. He died in 
1680. The 'beauties' at Hampton Court by him 
are much admired. He likewise excelled in crayon 
painting. His historical pictures are few. At 
Windsor there is a Magdalen and a Sleeping Venus; 
there are one or two of his pictures in the Louvre, 
and many of his portraits adorn the mansions of the 
nobility of England. 

LEMAN, Lake, a name sometimes given to the 
Lake of Geneva. See Geneva (Lake op). 

LEMBERG (Polish, Lwmc), a city, Austria, capi- 
tal of the Kingdom of Galicia, in a beautiful and 
romantic district on the Peltew, 365 miles E.5.E. 
from Vienna. It was originally surrounded by wall* 
and ditches, which have been levelled and converted 
into walks; and though founded in the thirteenth 
century, has all the appearance of a modem town 
from its rapid increase in recent times. Besides 
being the seat of the government, and the important 
courts and public offices necessarily connected with 
it, it possesses three metropolitan sees — Greek, Ar- 
minian, and Roman Catholic The boildings most 
deserving of notice are the Greek metropolitan 
church, with the urchbishop's palace, magniBcent 
structures in the Italian style, finely situated on a 
height on the west side of the town; the Latin 
cathedral, built by Casimir the Great in 1370; the 
Dominican church, after the model of St. Peter's at 
Rome; the Protestant church; three synagogues; 
the town-house, with a very lofty tower; the uni- 
versity, possessed of a library of 48,000 volumes, 
and numerous collections, and attended by about 1400 
students; the Ossolinsk Institute, with a library of 
68,000 volumes, relating mostly to Slavonic history 
and literature, 1200 MSS., and 15,000 coins and med- 
als, and numerous collections of paintings, engravingi, 
antiquities, &c. ; the theatre; the theologiod and philo- 
sophical institute, for the regular clergy; three gym- 
nasia, an academy of arts, two normal colleges aod 
numerous other schools, superior and elementary; 
a deaf and dumb institute, a general infirmary 
and lunatic asylum, blind asylum, large military 
hospital, an hospital of the sisters of charity, a work- 
house, penitentiary, and house of correction, extensive 
barracks, a military swimming-school, and bathing 
establishment The manufactures consist chiefly of 
woollen and cotton tissues; and about a mile from the 
town there is a very extensive tobacco factory be- 
longing to government. But Lemberg depends (mt 
less on manufactures than on trade. This, which is 
very much in the hands of the Jews, who here 
muster to the number < f more than 2»\000, is ^cry 
important, the trade of Galicia centering in l.em- 
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berg. Much of it is merely trandt, and extends over 
tbe whole year; bat a considerable portion of the 
whole is confined to the large fairs, which take place 
at stated periods. One of these, called the DreiKonigs 
M^se, lasts six weeks, and attracts vast numbers of 
dealers from all quarters. The quantity of business 
then transacted is very great. In 1656 Lemberg 
socoessfully resisted the Russians; in 1671 it was 
laid under contribution by the Turks; and in 1704 
was stormed by the Swedes imder Charles XIL Pop. 
(1880), 109,746. 

LEMERY, Nicolas, one of the best known of the 
older Fraich chemists, was bom at Rouen, Nov. 17, 
1645. His father, who was *procureur' for the par- 
liament of Normandy, was a Protestant, and his son 
was brought up in the same faith. At an early ago he 
displayed a taste for chemistry, and he was accord- 
ingly apprenticed to a relation who was an apothe- 
cary at Rouen. But he did not find his craving for 
chemical knowledge gratified here, and accordingly 
he went to Paris in 1666, and attached himself to 
Glascr. Lemery soon left Glaser and took up his 
abode at Montpellier, where he had the free use of a 
laboratory, and began to give lectures which excited 
great interest and were attended by many of the in- 
fiuential inhabitants of the place. He also practised 
as a physician, though not legally qualified. In 1672 
he returned to Paris, worked for a time in Prinoe 
Cond^s laboratory, and afterwards fitted up one in 
his own house in Uie Rue Galande, and gave courses 
of lectures on various parts of chembtry. The suc- 
cess of his lectures seems to have been very great 
He had plenty of pupils and large audiences, and his 
skill as an apothecary and manufacturer was re- 
warded by the sale of certain preparations, especially 
the sub-nitrate or 'magistery ' of bismuth, which was 
in increasing demand as a cosmetic. Lemery, how- 
ever, was not, as has been asserted, the sole possessor 
of this treasure; the method of preparing it had been 
published long before Lemery' s birth. The popu- 
larity of his lectures was widened and enhanced by 
his Conrs de Chimie, which appeared at Paris in 
1675. This book went through numerous editions 
— thirty -one, it has been calculated — and was trans- 
lated into the chief European languages. The book 
is plainly modelled upon the prior treatises of Le- 
felmre and Glaser (see those names), the opening 
chapters being identical in manner and treatment. 
The difference between them is that Lef ebure*s book 
b imbued with Paracelsian ideas, b the most theor- 
etical, and b least comprehensive in treatment of 
facts. Glaser's b a guide to assbt in the preparation 
of certain compounds, the processes having been all 
tried by the author; the theoretical part b intro- 
duced only in so far as it elucidates the reactions 
and dianges described — ^it b remarkably precise and 
dear. Lemery's shows proof of the author having 
profited by the work of his predecessors. The theor- 
etical part resembles Glass's; the descriptive part 
b dear, but as the author aims at giving a review of 
the whole of the sdence, parts of it are of necessity 
borrowed from others who had more confused notions 
on particular subjects than Lemery possibly might 
have had, if he had been giving hb own experience. 
The praise bestowed on thb work, good though it 
may bo admitted to be^ as out of all reasonable com- 
pass, and to maintain it at an exalted level it has 
been found necessary unduly to depredate prior 
knowledge. In 1681 the religious troubles began to 
harass hun; he was required to demit hb ofiice by a 
given time, and though he gave some lectures sub- 
sequently he had ultimately, in 1683, to take shelter 
in EnffUmd, having previously declined a request of 
the Sector of Brandenberg to go to Berlin as a 
diembt. He was well received in England by 



Charles II., to whom he dedicated an edition of hb 
book, but he abode for a brief time only, and returned 
later in 1683 to Prance. He then graduated as 
Doctor of McKlicine at Caen, went to Paris, where he 
soon had a very large practice; but in 1685 the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes forbade him, as a Pro- 
testant, the exercise of thb profession. Against the 
results of thb he struggled for a littie, but the neces- 
sities of life were too powerful for him, and in 1686 
he joined the Romish Church. Notwithstanding, he 
still encountered opposition from medidners and 
apothecaries with regard to hb preparations, but thb 
being removed he spent the remainder of hb life in 
peace. In 1699 he became an associate of the Aca- 
demy of Sdences. Besides the Course of Chemistry, 
already mentioned, Lemery wrote and pubUsbed a 
number of separate works and papers. Ajnong these 
may be mentioned, Pharmacop^e Universelle (Paris, 
1697, 4to), Tndt^ Universelle des Drogues Simples 
(Paris, 1698, 4to), Traits de 1* Antimoine (Paris, 1707, 
12mo). He analyzed a number of mineral waters; 
investigated wax, manna, corrosive sublimate, cam- 
phor, &C.; and it also deserves to be remembered 
that he was one of the first to attempt the elucida- 
tion of natural terrestrial phenomena by referring 
them to chemical action, and to exhibit these on an 
experimental scale, as when he made what b still 
known as Lemer/s volcano, by placing a mixture of 
sulphur and iron in a hollow, heaping up the earth 
over the mixture, mobtening, and leaving it to itself. 
By-and-by combination between the iron and sul- 
phur begins, heat b evolved, the earth heaves and 
swelb, steam escapes, and the resemblance of the 
miniature eruption to the larger original b very 
striking. Lemery died of apoplexy at Paris, June 
19, 1715, leaving two sons, both of whom were after- 
wards distingubhed as chembts. 

LEMMA, in mathematics, denotes a preliminary 
proposition, laid down in order to clear the way for 
some following demonstration, and prefixed either to 
theorems, in order to render their demonstration less 
perplexed and intricate, or to problems, to make their 
solution more easy and short. 

LEMMING {Myodes). These little quadrupeds be- 
long to the order of Rodentia or 'gnawing* mammalia, 
and are included in the family of the rats and mice 
(Muridae). The lemmings agree in possessing most of 
the characters of the family, the chief among which 
are the possession of a long tail, destitute of bushy hairs ; 
the presence of complete clavicles or * collar-bones;* 
the hind-feet possessing five toes, and the fore-feet 
four toes and a rudimentary thumb. The tail of tho 
lemming is, however, shorter than the body, and the 
fore-feet are provided with naib of considerable size, 
adapting these members for burrowing. Two species 
are faimliar to zoologists. These are the common 
or European Lemming {Myodes Ummus) and the Can- 
adian spedes {M, Hudsonius), The former inhabits 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and the north of Europe 
generally. It is of the size of the common rat; the 
body-colour being brownish, variegated with black ; 
the sides of the head and belly being white, or of a 
grayish tint. Tbe legs and tail are of a gray colour. 
The head b large and shortened, the body Uiick-set, 
and the limbs stout. They feed on plants, and are 
exceedingly destructive to vegetables and crops in 
whatever regions they are found. They burrow 
under the ground at a limited depth, and in winter 
appear to make journeys of considerable length 
under the snow in search of food. By far the most 
extraordinary feature in the history of these forms 
b the migratory instinct, which prompts them to 
make long journeys in the autumn, or on the ap- 
proach of i^dnter, guided or indted probably by the 
search for food. At these migratory periods, which 
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appear to oocur at irregular interrals, the lemmiogs 
assemble in immense hordes, and in the course of their 
southward journey they exhibit the peculiar feature 
of marching in a straight, unbroken Une, thus pursu- 
ing an undeviating course. If in the course of this 
determined march they come to a river or expanse 
of water, they swim straight across, no matter its 
rapidity or breadth, and then resume their journey 
on the opposite side with the same strong, undeviat- 
ing purpose and will. The march is proceeded with 
for the most part during the night, and in their jour- 
ney they completely devastate the herbage of the 
district through which they pass. They never ap- 
pear to enter dwellings or to venture nearer man 
than necessity compels them; and although very 
large numbers set out on the migratory tour, very 
few return to their former haunts: accident, disease, 
and the attacks of beasts and birds of prey thinning 
out the ranks of the strange procession; the forward 
march never ceasing till they reach the sea, which they 
enter and swim out in the same direction till thev 
perish in the waves. When irritated or alarmed, 
the lemmings raise themselves on their hind-feet 
and utter a strange barking sound. The migratory 
cavalcade occasionally undergoes a division into two 
parties or factions, the one of which may attack the 
other. They breed several times annually, and pro- 
duce from five to six young at a birth. The super- 
stitious inhabitants of Norway and Sweden believe 
that these animals descend from the clouds, so great 
are the numbers which may suddenly appear in a 
district; and tales are gravely told of their falh'ng 
into the laps of women sitting at cottage doors, or of 
their dropping on the decks of ships when far out at 
sea, (PL CLXXII.-CLXXIIL fig. 16.) 

ITie lemming is not employed, through its flesh or 
fur, in a commercial sense. The Canadian or Hud- 
son's Bay Lemming is of an ash-colour, having the 
back striped of a tawny colour, and a lighter line 
along each side. The hair is much softer and longer 
than the European species. The migration of the 
Canadian Lemming has not been thoroughly deter- 
mined; although it appears probable that, like its 
]uiropean neighbour, it makes journeys from place to 
place at irregular periods. Excrement similar in ap- 
pearance to that of these lemmings was seen extending 
in long ridges for above 2 miles, and this in a district 
which none of these animals inhabited (Lyon). Al- 
together, the habits of the Canadian species would 
appear to be less marked than those of the common 
lemming. The Canadian form occurs in Labrador 
and on the coasts of North America which border 
on the Polar Sea. Sir J. Ilichardson says that this 
species only occurs in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
It is said to be inoffensive in habits, and to be readily 
domesticated in a short space of time. 

LEMNOS (now »SYa/t«ic«c), the most northerly 
island of the Grecian Archiixilago, between the Hel- 
lespont and Mount Atbos. It has an area of 147 
8(iuare miles, and abounds in vines, wheat, &c The 
principal town on the island is Limno, or Kastro 
(the ancient Mt/rlna)^ the see of a Greek bishop, 
it is on the western side, has a citadel, harbour, 
and ship-builduig docks, and is the seat of all the 
commerce carried on with the island. Pop. 5000. 
Lemnos formerly contained a volcano, Mosychlus, 
which was regarded as the workshop of Hephaistos 
(Vulcan). Mythology assigns this island as the 
residence of Hephaistos (whence he is called Lemniiis) 
after Zeus had hurled him from Olympus. Among 
its curiosities are a labyrinth and the Lemnian earth, 
which was formerly 8upjK)sed to cure festering 
wounds and the bite of venomous serpents. Pop. 
22,000. 

LEMOINE, Francis, an historical painter, born 



at Paris in 1688, was placed, in hit thirleaitii year, 
with the painter Galloche, with whom he remained 
twelve years, during which time he paid particobr 
attention to the works of Carlo Maratti and Pietro 
di Cortona. In 1718 he became member of the 
Academy. The war of the Spanish Succession pre- 
venting the support of young artists at Bome by the 
French government, he was obliged to defer the 
accomplishment of his wish to visit Italy till a rich 
amateur, of the name of Beigier, took him for his 
companion, in 1723. He fimshed one of his best 
paintings, a Female entering the Bath, during hit 
residence in Bologna, Venice, and Home. On hit 
return he was appointed professor at the Academy, 
and soon found an opportimity of displaying bu 
talents in painting the chapel of the Holy Virgin in 
the church of St Sulpice, the subject of which is the 
Ascension. Lemoine subsequently painted the ceiling 
in the Hall of Hercules at Versailles, a painting 
64 feet long and 54 broad, undivided by any architec- 
tural interruptions. It contains 142 figures. Ho 
had almost finished the work, when he obeerved thai 
the main group was placed a little too low, and be 
did not hesitate to raise it, although alterations were 
thus rendered necessary in almost all the other figures. 
His exertions in this work, which cost him the labour 
of seven years, weakened his health. His domestic 
misfortunes augmented the natural gloom of hit 
disposition, and his chagrin at the marks of favoar 
conferred on inferior artists combined with the«e 
circumstances to unsettle his reason. In a fit of in- 
sanity he put an end to his life in 1737. On so 
unprejudiced estimate of his labours, it cannot be 
denied that the decline of the French school is in 
some measure owing to him. His drawing is incor- 
rect, his forms are disfigured by mannerism, but hit 
colouring is brilliant, though wanting in truth, snd 
his grouping is skilful 

LEMON. The lemon-tree (Citrua limonum) wm 
originally brought from the tropical parts of Asis, 
but is now cultivated very extensively in the south of 
Europe, especially in Sidly, and the fruit forms so 
important article of commerce. It is congeneric 
with the orange and citron, and belongs to the natorsl 
order Aurantiaceae. Its stature is that of a large 
shrub or small tree; the leaves are oval, pointed, 
twice as long as broad, and, like those of the other 
species, contain scattered glands which are filled with 
a volatile oil. The beauty of its smooth, evergreen 
foliage, and the delightful fragrance of the flowen 
and fruit, have made it a great favourite in all our 
greenhouses. The shape of the fruit is oblong, but 
its internal structure does not differ from that of the 
orange. The juice is acid and agreeable; mixed with 
water and sugar it forms the well-known refreshing 
drink called lemonade, which is in genend use 
throughout all parts of the civilized world. Lemon 
juice is also employed by calico-printers to discharge 
colours. See Citron. 

LEMON, Products op. The chief products of 
the lemon are the juice and the oil. Tne juice » 
expressed from the ripe fruit; it has a specific grsrity 
of 1'04, and contains about 1*5 per cent, of dtrio acid 
(which see), as a source of which it is much used. It 
also contains sugar, albuminous and vegetable matters, 
and there is also present some minerad matter, nearij 
half of which consists of potash, the rest being sihcs, 
chlorine, sulphuric and phosphoric adds, iron, lime, 
magnesia, and soda. Lemon juice is apt to decompose; 
this can be prevented to some extent by exduding 
air; by heating the juice to 150", filtering, and keep- 
ing in full bottles; or by addition of a little alcoboL 
The juice is used in fevers as a refrigerant The 
volatile oil of lemon is got from the fresh rind either 
by pressure or by distillation with water. It is of • 
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yellow or gpnccnnh colour, bas ft ipeciiic gntTity of 
0'85, ft characteristic smell and ta«tc, and dextro- 
rotfttum. It disMWei in ether, otlt, ftnd ftbsolute 
ftlcohol, but naiiDglj in water. It consista nuunly 
of ft oompoimd iaomeric with oil of tnrpentine, called 
citrene; bat if it has been subjected t^ the action of 
the air there is nsnally present an oxidation oonsti- 
toent called lemon-camphor, which freaaently de- 
positt ipontaneoosly, or can be separated by distil- 
latioo. The camphor is a crystalline, colourless body 
with ft lemon-like smell and pungent taste, and it is 
•olnble in boiling water. Lemon-oil is acted on more 
or less by the ormnaiy strong chemical reagents, but it 
has a special affinity for hydrochloric add, of which gas 
it can abeorb Tery many times its own yolnme, yield- 
ing compoondj with one and with two molecules of 
the add respectively. The monohydrochlorate seems 
to exist both in a liquid and in a solid form, and the 
same is the case with the dihydrochlorate. The 
•olid dihydrochlorate forms crystals which are oolour- 
leas, with an aromatic odour; it is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol and in oils. The liquid dihy- 
drochlorate is an oil, colourless, and insoluble in 
water. Lemon-oil is used in medicine and in per- 
fumery.^ In medicine it is used as a stimulant and 
rubefacient; it also forms part of syrup of lemon and 
tincture of lemon. It u sometimes adulterated with 
turpentine and cheaper oils; these can usually be 
detected by the odour, or by the alteration in the 
optical properties of the oil. What is commonly 
called 9aU of Umont is in reality the same as salt of 
Borrd, being dther the quadroxalate of potassium or 
a mixture ^ oxalate of potassium and cream of tar- 
tar. It is therefore highly poisonous. 

LEMON, Habk, an English humorist and dra- 
matic writer, was bom in London on the doth Nov. 
1809. He early adopted the literary profession, and 
made his first essays in the lighter drama. In this 
field he was pretty successful, and the modem Lon- 
don stage was supplied by his facile pen with more 
than sixty pieces, farces, melodramas, and oome<Hes, 
among which we may mention The School for Ti^'ors, 
The Serious Family, and The Ladies' Club. On the 
establishment of Punch in 1841 he became joint- 
editor with Henry Mayhew, and two years later, 
sole editor. He was also the lit<'rary editor of, and 
an extensive contributor to, the Illustrated Iy)ndon 
News, and an occasional writer to Dickens* House- 
hold Words, Once-a-Week, and other periodicals. 
Among his later productions are some novels of 
average merit: Loved at Last, (toldcn Fetters, Wait 
for the End, &c. Fully occupied as his time must 
to all appearance have been, he yet found enough 
to edit a Jest Book, to deliver at the Gallery of Il- 
lustration a course of lectures, About London, and 
to give a scries of representations of Fals^tafT, both in 
the metropolis and the provinces. He died at Craw- 
ley, Sussex, on the 23d May, 1870. 

LEMONADE, a drink made of water, sugar, and 
the juice of lemons. A good recipe for its manufac- 
ture is: two sliced lemons, 2^ oz. of sugar, boiling 
water, 1} pint; mix, cover up the vessel, let it stand, 
with occasional stirring, till cold, then pour off the 
dear liquid through a piece of muslin or hair sieve. 
Prepared in this simple way it is a very grateful 
beverage in warm weather or to feverish piitients. 
The taste is more agreeable if the sugar is rubbed 
with the peel of the lemon, so as to imbibe the oil 
contained therein; but the lemonxbde is thus rendered 
stimulant rather than cooling, and many persons 
suffer from headache in consequence. Aerated 
bottled lemonade as made by the boot makers ia pre- 
pared by putting 1^ fluid oz. of lemon syrup into 
each bottle, whicji is then filled up with aerated 
water at a bottling machine. 



LE>rPIlIKnE, Jonw, D.D., a native of Jcrwy, 
gnuiuated at Oxftird as A-M. in 17l>2. In the 
same year he became head-master of Abingdon 
grammar-schnol, and afterwards master of the free 
grammar-school at Exeter. In 1811 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Meeth, Devonshire, which 
living, together with that of Newton Petrock, in the 
same county, he held till his death. His Classical 
Dictionary, published in 1792, and of which many 
editions and abridsrnientB have appeared, was in its 
day the only English book of reference on ancient 
geojjraphy, biography, and mytholojjy. It has l)ecn 
superseded as an authority by l)r. Smith's dictionaries. 
He also wrote some other works, among which was a 
Universal Biography, published in 1808. He died of 
apoplexy, Feb. 1, 1824. 

IJ^MUR, a genus of the Quadramana or Monkeys, 
forming the type of the family Lemurids, and in- 
duding a numlwr of very distinct sub-genera. The 
zoological ponition of the lemurs has been much de- 
batet^ and so wide are the differences betw(>en the 
higher apes and the lemurs, that M. Gratiolct ex- 
pressed himself in favour of induding the lemurs 
among the Insectiv(>n>us Mammals, such as the nxile, 
shrew, Ac, to which, in their general structure, they 
show several points of intimacy. The quti«tion as 
to their proper position is the more difficult also, 
from the disc-ussion exdted as to the pro|)er place in 
the mammalian class of the so-called * Inlying Lemurs* 
or Galeopithecidse. These latter are curious lemur- 
ine forms, inhabiting the Indian Archipelago, and 
distinguished by the presence of a patagium or fly- 
ing membrane, analogous to that found in the fly- 
I ing- squirrels and flying- phalangers. The flying - 
lemurs were at first included in the family Lemur- 
idae among the Qtio/lrumana, and by some authorities 
are still closnifled in this manner. But the newer, 
and apparently more natural arrangement, is to re- 
gard the flying-lemurs as a connecting link between 
the Insectivora and lower Quadrumana, and as 
such to clossifythcm as an al^errant section of the 
former group. We shnll here follow the simplest classi- 
fication, and shall regard the lemurs as indudo<l in 
the order Quadrumana — the order Bimana, to which 
man belongs, being recognized as entirely a distinct 
and separate group. In this arrangement the lemurs 
form examples of the lowest section of the Quadm- 
mana or Monkeys. They are thus classified with the 
Stre{«irhina (Prosimire) or lower Quadrumana, which 
are distinguinhed by the twisted or curved nostrils, 
situated at the extremity of the snout; by the ckw- 
like nxdl of the second digit or finger of the hind 
limb; by the presence of five toes on all the limbs; 
by the generally opposable nature of the great toes 
of both fore and hmd feet, so as to constitute the 
feet hand-like organs. The I^muridse or Tnie 
Lemurs are specially distinguished by the habitually 
four-footed or quadrupedal mode of progression. The 
tail is elongated and furry, but is never prehensile. 
The muzzle is elongated, giving these forms the 
general api>oaranoe of a fox or cat ; and from this 
rescmbUnce the familiar names of 'Fox -headed 
Monkeys,' or ' Madagascar Cats,' have been applied 
to the lemurs. The skin is covered by a furry 
ooat. The hind limbs are longer than the fore limits; 
the second toe in the hind foot being long and claw- 
like, and the noils of all the other toes being flat. 
The fourth digit of the hand, and specially of the 
foot, is longer than the others. There are no cheek- 
pouches or homy tubercles on the nates (callosities). 
The thumb can always be opposed to the other fingers, 
and has a broad, flattened nail The ears are small, 
and the eyes large. The incisor teeth are generally 
four, the canines two, and the molars twelve in each 
jaw. The True Lemurs are almost exdusively con- 
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fined to Madagascar, in which island they take the 
place of the other varieties and kinds of ajies found 
on the African continent and elsewhere. They are 
all of a gentle and playful disposition, and are very 
readily tamed. They are arboreal in their habits, and 
appear to subsist chiefly upon a vegetable diet, but they 
also eat insects, and even prey upon the smaller birds 
and their eggs. The Indria {Indris hrevicaudatm) 
is the largest species. It ia about 3 feet high, pos- 
sesses long hind-limbs, and a rudimentary tail. This 
species is tamed by the inhabitants of Madagascar, 
and trained to hunt like dogs. The Ring-tailed 
Lemur {Lemur catta) is an elegant form, of gray 
colour, with the bushy tail adorned with rings of 
black and white. The genus Tarsius has four upper 
and two lower incisor teeth, and a tufted tail The 
canine teeth are large, and the nose pointed. Tlie 
tarsus or ankle is elongated, and from this feature 
the name of the genus is derived. The Tarslus is also 
remarkable from the fact that of all animals, and 
B|)eciully of all mammals, it alone resembles man in 
having its teeth arranged in a continuous series, and 
without any interval or diastema between them. These 
latter forms inhabit Southern and Eastern Africa, and 
]']a«tern Asia. The genus OtoHcnua is so named from 
the large size of the ears, which can be folded dowi 
or erected, like those of bats. Tlie Nycticebidae or 
Lons — sometimes also called 'Slow Lemurs,' from 
their slow and graceful movements — possess a rudi- 
mentary or abortive tail. The ears are small and 
rounded ; and the eyes are very large, and situated 
close together on the front of the head. They feed 
on small birds and insects, and are chiefly nocturnal 
iu habits. They inhabit India, Ceylon, and the 
lOastern Archipelago. The Slender Loris {Loris f/ra- 
cUis)j found m Ceylon, and the Sloth Monkey {Nye- 
ticcbus tardigradm) of the Eastern Archipelago, may 
Ix; cited as representative forme. The Galeopithe- 
cidiB or Flying Lemurs are represented by a single 
genus including a few species. The flying-membrane 
or pataf/iuniy from which their peculiar characteristics 
are derived, connects the fore and hind limbs together, 
extending along the sides of the body and of the 
neck, and also joins the hind limbs and tail. The 
membrane also unites the digits of the foot, and is 
hairy on both sides. The fore limbs are longer and 
more powerful th.an the hind limlw. Neither the 
great toes nor thuml>s can be opposed to the other 
digits ; and the toes number five on each foot. The 
dentition is peculiar. There are four incisors in the 
upjHjr and six in the lower jaw; two canines and ten 
niolars in each jaw. The crowns of the six lower 
incisors are broad, and divided into numerous teeth, 
Ro as to exhibit a pcrtinafc or comb-like arrangement. 
I'hcse forms are arljorcal in their habits, and make 
short flying leaps from tree to tree, the membrane 
aetiriLT like a y>.'irachuto in supporting them during 
their fli-^ht or leap through the air. They are fruit- 
caters, but also prey upon insects and birds. They 
are nocturnal in habits; and when at rest sus- 
pend thoniselves from trees by the limbs, the body 
and hea<l being pendent. 'J'he mammary glands are 
four in number, and are placed on the breast. All 
other Quadrumana possess only two mamnue. The 
inoHt fauiiliar species is the O'aJtojfifhtcus roiitans of 
Java and tlie neighbouring islands. It me.-isures 
alxujt 20 inches in length. Tlio Flying Lemurs pos- 
sess intimate relationships with the Inseotivora, as 
argued by Peters; and, ;uj already renjarkc«l, many 
modern naturalists reirard them as' an :iben-ant «'enus 
of this..rder. (See PI. XXXVIII.-XXXIX. fiu's/l -G.) 
LEM URES {mama', lamia; ghosts, 8i)ectrcsT. among 
the ancient Romans, the souls of the dead which tor^ 
mented men in the ni'^dit, whence thov w«.re called 
uoct urnul or Ua< k. According to some writers leumres 



was the common name of all spirit* of the dead; the 
good were called laren, the bad larrcc; but the Itmurea 
were generally identified with the larv». In onier 
to lay them, a ceremony called Umuria, J^mumlix, 
remuria was observed on the nights of the 9lb, 1 1th, 
and 13th May. The head of the family rose at 
midnight, and went outside the door, making i«igiis 
with hia hand to protect him from the spectre*. He 
then washed hia hands thrice in spring water, and 
having turned round took some black beans in hia 
mouth, which he threw over his head at intervals 
repeating nine times a form of words, intimating that 
he gave the beans to redeem himself and his family 
from the spirits. He then washed his'handii ajain, 
and called out nine times to the spectres to be^ront. 
After this he was at liberty to look round. The days 
of these ceremonies were unlucky, and the temple* 
were closed. 

LENA, a river of Siberia^ one of the largest in th« 
world It rises on the north-western side of thr 
mountains which skirt the western shore of Lake 
Baikal, alx)ut 70 miles E.N.E. of Irkutsk. It flowt 
in a winding course, n.n.e. and north-west, receiving 
the Vitim, the Aldan, the Vilioui, and other trihu- 
taries. Then a mighty stream it flows generally 
north, till, separating into branches, it forms a gnut 
number of islands, and discharges itself into the 
Arctic Ocean by several mouths, in lat. 73"* N., and 
Ion. about 128" E., having thus passed over 2P of 
lat. and 22^ of Ion. Its direct course, making no 
allowance for windings, is about 1480 miles, and it* 
actual course, windings included, about 2770 mil« ?, 
Its basin is exceeded in the Old World only by th«*^ 
of the Obi and Yenissei, and in the New World only 
by those of the Amazon, Mississippi, and La Plaia. 

LENAU. See Niembsch von Lenau. 

LENCLOS, Anne, better known as Niiwn de l^cn- 
cloSf was bom at Paris, according to some authoritir^*, 
in 161 5, according to others in 1616. JaJ, who souu'ht 
the registers of sixty-eight parishes of Paris for bt-r 
birth, found that she was baptized at St. Jean en 
Greve, on 10th November, 1620. Her father is de- 
8cril>ed as Henri de Lanclos escuier de Monseigneur 
de St. Luc. Voltaire and some of her biograj^hers 
say that her father was a poor player on the lut«, and 
even a procurer to houses of ill-fame, others that be waa 
a poor gentleman; but it seems to have been by hi^ 
influence, in opix)8ition to that of her mother, who in 
represented as trying to bring her up as a devote, that 
Ninon entered on her peculiar mode of life. She wm 
early left an orjjhan, but had received a good Ut«irary 
education, and had formed her taste by readin;g the 
works of Montaigne and Charron. Even at an early 
age she was distinguished for her wit and acuten«is:». 
She played the harpsichord and several other instru- 
ments in a masterly style, sang with taste, and danct-d 
with grace. With such attractions she had no w;uit 
of lovers and suitors; but her love of independent^ 
prevented her from forming a serious connection. To 
render herself entirely free she invested her proi>eriy 
in an annuity, on which she lived frugally, but in 
good style. Without making a traffic of her cliamis 
she attached herself to those who pleased her as \<>^\z 
as her inclination continued. Inconstant in lt>vc, 
but true iu friendship, equable in her temper, charm- 
ing iu her conversation, capable of forming youn;^ 
men, but also of seducing them, sensible withutjt 
making a disjday of her powers, handsome even in 
old age, she wanted nothing but female virtue, vet 
she conducted herself with dignity. She rarely ar- 
cej.ted presents in return for her favours, though sli* 
gave herself up, from blind sensuality, to traiiMcut 
jtassion, without concerning herself whether its object 
was wiMtliy of her. Having extendeil her f.iM.tir* 
in buecession to the most celebrated men of her time, 
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Ae pro.ved to all that mere sensiial desire, and not 
▼anity, was the cause of her pasdon. Notwithstand- 
ing h^ repatation for gallantry the most amiable 
and respectable ladies of the time, such as La Fayette, 
La Sabli^re, and Maintenon, cultivated her friend- 
ship. Of Madame de Maintenon she used to say, 
that she wished to employ her to drive away the 
tedium of rank and age at Versailles. Even in her 
old age her house was the rendezvous of the most 
agreeable personages of the city and court, and of 
the most distinguished men. SoEuron consulted her 
on his romances, St Evremond on his poems, Molibre 
on his comedies, Fontenelle on his dialogues, and 
La Bochef oucault on his maYims. lUchelieu is said 
to have been her first lover, and Coligny, Ck>nd^, 
S^vignd, &C., were her lovers and friend. She re- 
tained the charms of her manners and conversa- 
tion, and to some extent of her person, to extreme 
old age. When Christina, queen of Sweden, was in 
Paris she paid Ninon a visit. She bequeathed to 
Voltaire, who was introduced to her shortly before 
her death, 2000 francs to purchase books. She died, 
according to one set of authorities, on 17 th October, 
1 706 ; according to another, 1 7th October, 1705. One 
of Ninon's sons, named La Boissi^, died in 1732 at 
Toulon, an officer in the navy. Ninon's eldest son 
died a tragic death. He had fallen in love with his 
own mother, without knowing his relationship to her. 
She was obliged to reveal the secret to him to escape 
his importunities, and he killed himself from despair. 
This terrible event has been introduced by Le Sage 
into his Gil Bias. The Lettres de N. de Lenclos au 
Marquis de S^vign^ are the work of Damours, the 
author of the life prefixed to the collection. The 
Ckurespcmdance secrete de, &c., edited by S^gur 
(1789), is also a supposititious work. 

LENGTH, MsASUBEMENT OF. One yard is the 
standard English unit of leneth; it is the distance be- 
tween two points on a certam metal bar kept in the 
exchequer chambers. One foot, the third part of a 
yard, is another well>known unit of measurement. 
Ordinary English units are connected with one an- 
other in an inconvenient manner; thus the length of 
a line may be stated in feet or in inches, or in feet 
and inches. Physidsts use the decimal system, and 
instead of saying 3 yards 1 foot 6 inches, say 10*5 feet. 
Li advanced physics the centimetre, which corre- 
sponds to 0'032S09 feet, is of much importance; it 
is called the C unit of length; it is connected with 
other units of length by the decimal system as fol- 
lows: — 

Oae miUimatre (a tboaiandth of a metre) = 0*003281 feet. 
Ooe ceutlmetre (a hundredth of a metre), 

the<?uiiit = 0032800 „ 

One dedmetre (a tenth of a metre) = 328090 „ 

One metre = 3-2S0809 „ 

One decametre (ten metres) = 32 808992 „ 

One hectometre (one hundred metre«) . . . =: 328080917 ,. 

One kilometre (one thonaand metres) . . . . = 828O'80917O „ 

(See Metre.) The mean distance from the earth to 
the sun is the astronomical unit of length, the abso- 
lute determination of which is of great importance. 
When the length of the base of a triangle is known, 
and also the angles at the base, the lengths of the 
other sides may be calculated by trigonometry. A 
line in Ulster was measured with great care; this 
enabled surveyors, by a system of triangulation, to 
determine absolute distances in the British Islands, 
and to measure the length of a degree of latitude. 
A few such measurements in different parts of the 
world gave the approximate shape and size of the 
earth. Observing the altitude of the moon at mid- 
ni^t at two places whose latitudes were very differ- 
ent, enabled astronomers to determine the moon's 
panJlax, and its distance from the earth. The par- 



allax of Venus when in superior conjunction with 
the sun is very small, and when in inferior conjunc* 
tion the planet is invisible unless it crosses the sun*s 
disc. The parallax of Mars when in opposition has 
enabled his distance from the earth to be calculated; 
the relative distances of the planets from the sun are 
known, and the distance of the earth from the sim 
as calculated is 91,000,000 miles. Observations of 
the transit of Venus of 1874 have contributed to 
a more accurate determination. The distances of 
the fixed stars are too great to be measured ap- 
proximately, even when the orbit of the earth is 
used as a base line; Bessel's method of measurement 
is described in treatises on astronomy. Surveyors 
measure horizontal distances by means of a chain 
66 feet long, and vertical heights by means of a level 
and levelling staff. Verniers and micrometer screws 
are attadied to theodolites, cathetometers, micro- 
scopes, &a, for the measurement of angles and dis- 
tances. 

LENNEP, ft town of Prussia, province of Khein- 
land, 21 miles S.S.E. of Diisseldorf, with cotton and 
woollen manufactures. Pop. (1880), 8077. 

LENNOXTOWN, a town of Scotland, county of 
Stirling, 9 miles north of Glasgow, on a branch of 
the North British Hallway, the inhabitants of which 
are employed in the collieries, print-works, bleach- 
fields, alum-works, and other industrial establish- 
ments of the vicinity. Pop. (1881), 3249. 

LENOTRE, AndbH, ft French architect and or- 
namental gardener. He was bom at Paris in 1613, 
and was the son of the superintendent of the gardens 
of the Tuileries, who, wishing to make him an artist, 
placed him as a pupil with Vouet the painter. He 
showed ft strong taste for design, particularly in lay- 
ing out gardens and arranging their scenery. He 
first dispUyed his talents at the Gh&teau de Vaux; 
but his plans for the decoration of the park of Ver- 
sailles contributed principally to establish his repu- 
tation. He afterwards embellished the gardens of 
(;Jlugny, Chantilly, St. Cloud, Sceaux, the Tuileries, 
&c Louis XIV. richly rewarded the labours of 
Len6tre, and in 1675 bestowed on him letters of 
nobility, and the cross of the order of St. Michael 
He took ft journey to Italy in 1678, and at Bome he 
was honourably received by Pope Innocent XI. He 
died at Paris in 1700. Delille has celebrated the 
talents of Lendtre, whose style of ornamental plant- 
ing was fashionable not only in France but in Bri- 
tain, till it was superseded by the designs of Kent, 
Brown, and the modem landscape-gardeners. 

LENS, a portion of a refractive medium (generally 
glass) bounded by smooth regular surfaces. These 
surfaces are usually spherical, the line joining the 
centres of the spheres passing through the middle of 
the lens. Fig. 2, in the plates to Optics, shows sections 
of six lenses, c, c, and g are convex lenses; they are 
thickest at the centre; they cause solar light to come 
to a focus: c is cUmble-conveXj e piano-convex^ g con- 
cavo-convex: dff, and h are concave lenses; they are 
thinnest at the centre; they cause parallel solar rays 
to become divergent: d is double-concave^ f piano- 
eoncavef h convexo-concai-e. As red and blue rays of 
light are refracted at different angles, the foci for 
these rays, coming from the same object, are differ- 
ent, so that images of white objects seen through 
lenses are usually slightly coloured. A compound 
lens formed of lenses of crown and flint glass may be 
made achronuUic. (See Optics.) 

LENT (old English). Lent is the English name 
for the quadragesimal fast in spring, which in Italian 
is called quareslma; in French, car&me, from the 
Latin quadragetima. In the article Fasts the sub- 
ject of fasting in general, and the fa^ts and days of 
abstinence observed by the Boman Church, have 
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been treale J of. Lent is a fast intended to prepare 
Cbristi&Ds for the Easter festival. Protestants gene- 
rally consider Lent not to have been established be- 
fore the second or third century; but the Catholic 
Church maintains, with St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. 
Augustine, and the majority of the fathers of the 
church of the fourth and fifth centuries, that it is of 
apostolic origin. They reason thus: that which we 
find universally estabushed in the church, and of 
which we cannot, neyertheless, find the institution 
by a council, must have been established by the 
apostles; and the sixty-ninth apostolical canon, the 
Council of Nice in 325, that of Laodicea in 365, and 
the fathers of the second and third centuries, speak 
of Lent as a usage generally observed by the church. 
•In the Latin Church Lent formerly lasted but thirty- 
sijc days; in the fifth century four days were added, 
in imitation of the forty days* fast of the Saviour, 
and this usage became genersd in the Western Church. 
The Greeks besin Lent one week sooner than the Ko- 
man Catholics, but they do not fast on Sundays, except 
in Passion-week, though their fasts, generally speaking, 
are much more strict than those of the Koman Catho- 
lics. The Latin monks had formerly three fasts of 
forty days each, and the Greeks observed four besides 
Lent; but they have reduced them to seven days 
each. Some oriental sects had still other great fasts. 
The eighth Council of Toledo, in 653, orders that 
those who break the fast without necessity shall 
bat no meat during^ the whole year, and shall not 
partake of the Loras supper at Easter. The bishop 
must give the sick and aged permission to eat animal 
food during Lent. Such permissions are, however, 
generally put into the hands of physicians, from 
whom it is not difficult to obtain them. Until the 
year 1200 but one meal a day was eaten during Lent. 
According to the direction of the church alms should 
accompany fasting in Lent. A Catholic writer says 
if this direction were generally complied with the poor 
would live better in Lent than at any other season in 
the year. It cannot indeed be said that almsgiv- 
ing is more neglected than fasting, as by the bidk of 
the faithful both are impartially ignored. There is 
reason, however, to believe that Lent was much better 
observed in the early ages of the church and the 
middle ages than it is now, and its beneficial effect 
on health has been attested by physicians. The He- 
formation eave a fatal blow to this as to other cere- 
monies of the church. The close of Lent is celebrated 
in Catholic countries with great rejoicings. In Rome 
the pizzicaruolij or shops in which hams, sausages, 
eggs, &c., are sold, are illuminated and ornamented 
in the most picturesque manner the night before, in 
order to attract buyers. The statue of a saint made 
of butter is often seen. Heaps of eggs are multiplied 
endlessly by reflecting mirrors, and the whole scene 
is quite brilliant and attractive. Milk is allowed 
during Lent. The English Church has retained 
Lent and many other fasts, but gives no directions 
respecting abstinence from food. See Carnival. 

LENTIL {Enrnm lens), a leguminous plant be- 
longing to the same genus as the hairy tares of the 
farmers, and similar in appearance to the vetches. 
The common lentil comes from France and the 
Valais. The thin annual root brings forth weak, 
creeping, hairy, angular stalks, from 1 to 2 feet long, 
divided from near the bottom into several branches, 
and clinging for support to other plants. The pin- 
nate leaves stand alternately; from the axils of the 
leaves proceed fine stalks, which each have two or 
three whitish flowers hanging down. The pods do 
not contain more than two sound seeds, flat upon 
both sides. Lentils are cultivated for the seeds just 
mentioned. They require a rather sandy yet strong 
■oil; they are sown somewhat later than pease and 



vetches, because they cannot endure night frosts; 
they are to be sowed in drills, and well hairuwed. 
Two varieties are cultivated — ^the Urge garden UntU 
and the common Jleld UntU, The former is distin- 
guished by its size and the greater quantity of mealy 
substance which it will afford. The straw of lentils 
is good food for cattle and sheep, particularly for 
calves and lambs. Lentils are often mixed with 
vetches, and sowed as food, both green and dried, 
for milch kine. As food for man they are very 
nutritious, and in Egypt, Syria^ kc^ are a ddef 
article of diet They are also used in soups, ftc, 
in this country, but not to a great extent. 

LENTO (Italian, «{&«), a term used in music. 

LENTULUS, the name of one of the most aris- 
tocratic families of Home of the Cornelian gens. 
Several individuals of this family distinguished them- 
selves by their virtues and services; others were con- 
spicuous in other ways. Publius Lentulus Sora^ sa 
accomplice of Catiline, was strangled in prisoo. Len- 
tulus Spinther, one of the most luxurious and osten- 
tatious men of his age, was a partisan of Pompey. 
He was pardoned by Csesar. He joined Brutus and 
Cassius when they took the field after the assassiDa- 
tion of Csesar. Cneius Lentulus had the command 
of the legions in Upper Germany daring the reign 
of Tiberius. He was put to death by Caligula. 

LENZ'S LAW. See Induced Cubbent. 

LEO I. (The Great, St.) was bom, according to 
some writers, in Home, and according to others in 
Tuscany. The Popes Celestine I. and Sixtus IIL 
employed him in important ecclesiastical affain while 
he was only deacon. On the death of Sixtus HL 
in 440 Leo was elevated to the Papal chair. The 
Bomans were gratified with this choice, but the be- 
ginning of his pontificate was marked by an intoler- 
ant and impolitic act. He caused processes to be 
instituted against the Manicheans who were con- 
cealed in Home, and gave up those who persisted m 
their heresy to the secular arm. In the same manner 
he proceeded against the Pelagians, Prisdllianiats, 
and Eutycheans, whom he exterminated. Leo ap- 
proved of the acts of the council of Chalcedon (451 \ to 
which he sent his l^ates, except that which gave the 
see of Constantinople equal authority with that of 
Home. Attila in the meantime laid waste the West- 
em Empire, and threatened Home (452). The 
Emperor Valentinian employed Leo to intercele 
with that formidable warrior in order to obtain peace. 
Leo addressed the barbarian with mildness, and at 
the same time with impressiveness; and Attila, in- 
duced probably, however, by other motives, left Italy, 
and retired beyond the Danube; but in the year 455 
the Vandal Genserio took Home, which was exposed 
to pillage for fourteen days. All the favour that 
Leo could obtain from him was to forbid the murder 
of the citizens, the burning of the city, and the plun- 
der of the three principal churches in Home, which 
contained the rich offerings of Constantine. Leo is 
said to have replaced open by secret confession, and 
extended celibacy to sub-deacons. Leo is the fint 
pope whose writings have been preserved. These 
writings consist of ninety -six sermons, 141 letters, 
and some other works. A work On the Calling of 
the Gentiles, and the Epistle Xx> Demetriades, have 
also been ascribed to him. His style is finished and 
rhetorical, and his periods have a measured rhythm 
which is not unpleasant There have been several 
editions of his works — one by Quesnel at Paris 
(1675, two vols. 4to); another at Lyons (1 700, folio); 
a third at Rome by Cacciari (three vols, folio, 1753- 
65); and a fourth at Venice (1767). Father Maim- 
bourg has written his life. 

LEO III. was elected pope on the death of Adrian 
I. in 795. He was seized in 799 by his rival Paschsl, 
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and imprisoned in a convent He escaped, and took 
refuge in France, where be was received by Charle- 
magne, who re-established him on his throne, and 
received from him in 800 the imperial crown. Leo 
died in 816, honoured for his charity and the pnrity 
of his manners. He left thirteen letters, which are 
found in the Collections of the Councils. A book of 
ma^ called the Enchiridion has been eironeously 
attributed to him, and printed under his name. 

LEO X. (GiovAina db* Medici), second son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, bom at Florence 11th De- 
cember, 1475, reodved the tonsure in his seventh 
year, and was loaded with benefices. The election 
of Innocent VIII. to the Papal chair favoured the 
ambitious views of his father, and in 1488 Giovanni, 
then only thirteen years old, was made a cardinal 
Lorenzo intrusted lus education to the Greek Chal- 
oondylaa and the learned Angelo Polidano. Gio- 
vanni, naturally grave, took a greater interest in the 
writings of the ancient philosophers than in those of 
the fatiiers of the church; it was therefore made a 
condition of his nomination that before he should be 
invested with the purple he should study theology 
three years at Pisa. In 1492 Giovanni took his seat 
as a member of the Holy College at Bome. His 
father died soon after, and was succeeded by his son 
Pietro at FlOTence. As the young cardinal had 
opposed the election of Alexander YI. to the Papal 
see, he exchanged Bome for Florence, where he lived 
in hi^ estimation until the banishment of his family 
forced him to flee to Bologna (1494). In 1499 he 
went to Venice, Grermany, and France, remained 
some time in Genoa, and then returned to Bome, 
where he lived in the enjoyment of a select society, 
and devoted to the arts, particularly music and lite- 
rature. In 1505 he first took part in public affairs. 
Pope Julius II. made him governor of Perugia^ and 
in 1511 placed him, with the title of Legate of Bol- 
ogna, at the head of his forces in the holy league 
against France. As his suggestions, however, were 
little regarded by the Spanish generals of the allied 
armies, his influence was limited to preserving order 
in his camp. He was made prisoner by the French 
at the battle of Bavenna in 1512, but soon after 
regained his freedom on the dispersion of the vic- 
torious army, and returned to Bologna, where he 
conducted the government as legate, and after con- 
tributing to the re-establishment of the Medid, re- 
mained at Florence until the death of Julius 11. 
recalled him to Bome. Although only a deacon, he 
was chosen to succeed Julius on the 11th March, 1513; 
tiie 19th he was ordained priest and bishop, and 
ascended the Papal chair in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age under the name of Leo X. He immedi- 
ately appointed two of the principal writers of his 
time, B^bo and Sadolet, his secretaries. In foreign 
politics he followed the system of his predecessors, 
opposing the domination of foreigners in Italy as 
mndi aspossible. He made a favourable peace vrith 
Louis JSJl^ who was compelled by the disasters 
which the French arms had experienced to abandon 
Italy. Public tranquillity being thus restored in the 
first year of his government^ he gave all his attention 
to the promotion of literature and the arts, which 
had be^ neglected by his predecessors, llie uni- 
versity at Bome was restored and endowed, privileges 
were granted it, and the most distinguished men 
selected as instructors. He also established a par- 
ticular society for the publication of Greek authors 
inder the supervision of John Lascaris. That scholar, 
whom he had invited from. Venice, and Marcus 
Musurus brought over a number of young linguists, 
whose influence assisted in promoting a taste for 
flawriral literature. He requested the possessors of 
ancient manuscripts in all countries to make them 
\oL. TOL 



known to him, and the publication of the five first 
books of the Annals of Tacitus was one of the finest 
fruits of his efforts. Several private individuals fol- 
lowed the example of the pope; among whom Chigi, 
a merchant, was distinguished, who established a 
collection of works of art, and published an edition 
of Pindar and Theocritus. To prevent a union of 
Spain, France, and Austria, Leo favoured a recon- 
ciliation between the Kings of England and France, 
and even pretended to favour Louis' plans on Milan. 
His design of obtaining the Kingdom of Naples for 
one branch of his family, and the Duchies of Ferrara 
and Urbino for other branches, made the friendship 
of this monarch necessary, and produced a secret 
alliance between them; but when a French army 
appeared on the frontiers he was not satisfied with 
increasing his power by a purchase of Modena from 
the Emperor MaximiUan, but also sent Bembo to 
Venice to detach the republic from the French alli- 
ance, in which, however, he did not succeed. This 
artful varying policy was at that time universal, and 
Leo cannot be held roeciaUy responsible for it After 
^e death of Louis Xll., Irancis I. having ascended 
the throne, and war app^tring unavoidable, Leo joined 
the alliimce of the emperor, the King of Arragon, 
the states of Florence, Milan, and Switzerland; but 
after the battle of Marignano he withdrew, and in 
1515 he had an interview vrith Francis at Bologna, 
and formed vrith him a concordat advantageous to • 
boUi, but vnurmly censured by the French nation. 
In order to increase the power and splendour of his 
family, after the death of his brother Giuliano he 
deposed the Duke of Urbino in 1516, and gave the 
duchy to his nephew Lorenzo. Leo saw vrith regret 
the reconciliation of tiie belligerent powers, which 
was effected in the same year. In 1517 the Duke 
of Urbino, who had been deprived of his estates, 
recovered them by force of arms. Leo, however, 
collected a powerful army against him, and forced 
him to renounce his claims on honourable terms. In 
the same year a conspiracy against the pope was 
discovered, and Cardinal Petrucci,who vras suspected 
of being tiie principal, was hanged, notwithstanding 
the safe-conduct which had been given him. Others, 
whose guilt was not sufficiently proved, were tor- 
tured, deprived of their dignities, and banished. The 
conduct of the pope in this instance was neither 
magnanimous nor merdfuL Leo's magnificence had 
exlutusted his finances. To procure money, particu- 
larly for the completion of St Peter^s, he put all 
Chnstendom under contribution by the sale of letters 
of indulgence. This abuse roused the zeal of Luther, 
and incidentiUly promoted the Beformation. Leo at 
first paid little regard to the attacks of Luther, and 
when he could no longer keep silence, was inclined 
to lenient measures. In compliance with the wishes 
of MftTiTnlliftn he assumed more rigour, and sum- 
moned Luther to appear in Bome, but finally agreed 
that he should defend himself at Augsburg before 
Cardinal Cajetan. Nothing being decided by that 
measure, he issued in November, 1518, the well- 
known boll in which he defended the Papal authority 
of dispensing indulgences, and threatened all who 
maintained contrary doctrines with excommunication, 
on which Luther appealed to a general council. 
While open war had thus broken out in the church, 
Leo endeavoured to unite all Christian monarchs in 
a crusade against the Turkish emperor Selim, who 
had made himself master of Egypt; but their mutual 
jealousies prevented the execution of his plan. Be- 
sides these public chagrins Leo had great domestic 
misfortunes to suffer. Lorenzo, who had connected 
himself vrith the French court by marriage, having 
died and left only a daughter, Leo annex^ Urbino 
to the States of the Chujrch, and the Cardinal Giulio 
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de' Medici was placed in the government of Florence. 
Though in Germany the Reformation continued to 
gain ground, Italy was not disturbed by foreign wars. 
This state of things permitted Leo to indulge his 
taste for splendour, to promote the arts and sdenoes, 
and at the same time to increase the power of his 
family. Although in alliance with France, he did 
not give up his plan of preventing the aggrandize- 
ment of that power in Italy. With this view he 
united with the emperor in 1521 for the re-establish- 
ment of the family of Sforza in Milan, and took 
Swiss troops into pay. The war was begun success- 
fully; Parma and Piacenza were taken by the Papal 
troops, and annexed to the States of the Church. 
The allies entered Milan without resistance, and 
occupied the territory of the Duke of Ferrara, whom 
Leo had excommunicated as an ally of France. While 
engaged in celebrating his successes Leo died sud- 
denly, December 1, 1521. The age of Leo is de- 
scribed in Roscoe's Life and Pontificate of Leo X., 
which has been translated into German, Italian, and 
French. 

LEOBEN, a town of Austria, in Styria, 26 miles 
K.N.w. of Gratz, on the right bazik of the Mur. It is 
walled, entered by three gates; has a large and hand- 
some square, adorned with three fountains; a deanery 
church, town-house, and theatre, extensive iron and 
steel works. Both coal and lignite are worked to a 
, considerable extent in the vicinity. The prelimina- 
ries of the Peace of Campo Formio were signed here, 
18th April, 1797. Pop. (1880) 5491. 

LEOBSCHUTZ, or Lubczyce, a town of Prussia, 
province of Silesia, 31 miles S.3.W. Oppeln, capital of 
a circle, on the Zinna. It is walled, flanked with ten 
towers, has a law court, and several public offices, an 
old Franciscan monastery, occupied as a Roman Ca- 
tholic g3rmnasium, and two hospitals ; manufactures 
of wooUen and linen cloth, ribbons and leather, and 
a fulling-mill. It carries on a considerable trade in 
wool, flax, and grain. Pop. (1880) 12,018. 

LEOMINSTER, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough and market town of England, county of 
Hereford, 12 miles north of Hereford, in a fertile 
valley on the right bank of the Lugg. It has some 
wide and well-paved streets, retaining a few of its 
antique-looking houses of timber and brick. There 
are here a town-hall and jail, a com exchange, and a 
reading-room. The priory church (restored and en- 
larged in 1806 and 1879), is a venerable and spacious 
edifice abounding with fine specimens of Norman and 
Early English architecture. None of the other places 
of worship are architecturally remarkable. Leather 
glove making is the chief industry; and there are 
tanning and leather dressing establishments, iron and 
brass foundries, and manufactures of agricultural 
implements. The wool and hops produced in the 
nei;^hlx>urhood are much esteemed, and the town has 
long been famed for the (|uality of its cider. The 
foundation of Leominster dates as far back as the 
reii,Ti of Merwald, kin^' of Mercia. The borough 
returns one member to Farb'ament. The municipal 
.iiid parliamentary limits are coextensive. Pop. in 
18M, (501 -J. 

LICOMINSTER, a town of the United States, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, on the Nashua 
river, 40 miles w.n.w. of Boston. There are about 
six churches, 20 schools, and a public library. Leo- 
minster is well lighted with gas and abundantly 
sujjplied with water. It is the centre of the comb 
manufacture of the state, and has also paper p.nd 
piano manufactories, large cabinet works, an exten- 
sive manufactory of perambulators ; tanning, curry- 
ing, and other industries are also carried on. The 
town is surrounded by some of the most fertile farm 
hmd in the county. Pop. (1880), 5772. 



LEON, one of the great divisions of Spain, for- 
merly a kingdom, is bounded north by Astoria, east 
by Old Castile, south by Estremadura, and west by 
Portugal and 6alici& It was united to Castile in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. It is divided 
into the provinces of Leon, Zamora» and Salamanca. 

LEON, a town of Spain, capital of the province 
and ancient kingdom of the same name, on a law aud 
level tract in the angle formed by the confluence of 
the Torio and the Bemesga, each of which is here 
crossed by a bridge, 176 milefl north-west of Madrid. 
It is built in the form of an octagon, surronnded by 
ancient walls in a somewhat dilapidated state, aiid 
entered by eleven gates. The streets are generally 
narrow, irregular, ill-paved, and dirty. The principal 
edifice is the cathedral, a beautiful specimen of the 
purest Gothic, with a facade composed of five richly 
sculptured pointed arches, and flanked by two re- 
markably elegant and lofty towers. The church cf 
San Isidore, an ancient massive structure, should 
also be mentioned, as well as a fine old palace, called 
La Casa de los Guzmanes. The manufactures om* 
sist chiefly of linen goods, onoe the great staple of the 
town, but now almost extinct; leather, hats, and 
earthenware. There is no trade worthy of the name. 
Pop. 11,515. — llie province of Leon is situated in 
the north-west of Spain, and has the Asturias as its 
northern boundary, a branch of which mountains 
divides it into two portions, The western portion is 
so rugged as to be adapted rather for pasture th&n 
tillage, but the eastern sloping from the ridge of the 
Asturias ultimately merges into wide and undulating 
plains, on which the vine and various grain crops are 
successfully cultivated. Iron is produced, and other 
minerals are found, llie trade is unimportant Ana, 
6166 square miles. Pop. 350.210. 

LEON, a town, Central America^ capital of Nica- 
raguai on a large and fertile plain near the pacitic 
coast It is laid out on a regular plan, in spacioiii 
streets, with intervening squares. The public build- 
ings are considered among the finest in Central 
America, and include a l^rge and massive cathedral, 
crowned by a lofty central dome, and flanked by two 
towers. Other bmldings are the old Episcopal palace 
(built 1678) surround^ by fine gardens; the new 
Episcopal palace (1873), the churches of La Meroed, 
Reoolecdon, and Calvario, remarkable for their size 
and fine fa9ades, and various other churches; the 
Tridentine College of St. Ramon, once a flourishiu;; 
establishment, with professorships of law and medi- 
cine, and numerous students, but now possessed only 
of a nominal existence; the government -hotue, 
Cuartel General or head barracks, and the hospital, 
occupying the old convent of San Juan de Dins. 
The manufactures of Leon are confined chiefly to 
articles in dressed leather and cutlery; and the trade, 
owing to its inland situation, does little more than 
supply its local wants, but the construction of a 
railway between Leon and Coronto on the ooA»t 
(completed in 1881) is expectetl to improve the state 
of trade. The markets are well supplied, and di^pby 
fruits and vegetables in great variety and alnn*t 
boundless profusion. The town has had its full 
share in the civil commotions of the country, and 
there are entire squares of ruins that were once 
palaces. Pop. about 25,000. 

LEONARDO DA VINCL See ViNCL 

LEONARD'S. St. See Hastings. 

LEONFORTE, a town of SicUy, in the province, 
of Catania, and 37 miles w.y.w. of Catania. It is 
waUed, and consists chiefly of an extensive square* 
opened into by two spacious well-built streets. It 
carries on a considerable trade in com, wine, and 
silk. Both asphaltum and sulphur are found in lbs 
neighbourhood. Pop. 11,937. 
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TaEONIDAS, Kino; of Spftrta, «on of King Anax- 
aadrides, ascended the throne 491 years B.C. When 
Xerxes, king of FersiA, invaded Greece, the Greek 
CoogreiB assigned to Leonidas the command of the 
force d^tined to defend the pass of Thermopylae. 
His force, according to Herodotus, amounted to over 
(.{fOO men, of whom 300 were Spartans. After the 
Peniana had made several vain attempts to foroe the 
pass, a Greek named Ephialtes betrayed to them a 
mountain path, by which Hydames led a body of 
Persians to attack Leouidaa in the rear. Before 
this manoeuvre could be completed, Leonidas, dis- 
missing all his allies exoept the Thespians and The- 
bans, and advancing from the pass, threw himself 
upon the main body of Xerxes' army. Leonidas fell 
early in the action, and a desperate struggle after- 
wards took place over his body, which was rescued 
by the Greeks. This event took place in B.a 480. 
A monument was erected to Leonidas on the spot 
where the Greeks made their last stand. 

LEONINE VERSE, a kind of Latin verse, in 
vogue in the middle ages, consisting of hexameters 
and pentameters, of which the final and middle syl- 
l2,bles rhyme; so called from Leonius, a poet of the 
twelfth century, who made use of it, or, according to 
some, from Pope Leo L {a.D. 680). Poems of con- 
siderable length were written in this barbarous taste. 
The following distich may serve as an example — 

' DsemoQ laoguebat, monachns tunc mm Tolebat; 
Art abi oouTaloit, manait u« auto fait.' 

LEONTODON, Products op. The roots of dan- 
delion, when pressed, yield a juice the characters of 
which are different at dififerent seasons; it is some- 
times used medicinally. There are other prepara- 
tions from dandelion, such as the decoction, the ex- 
tract, and the juice, the last being made by pound- 
ing the root in a mortar, adding i-ectified spirit, and 
filtering after some days. From the fresh milky 
juice, by adding water, warming, filtering, and eva- 
porating, a bitter principle has ^n got, upon which 
the name taraxacin has been conferred. It forms 
white warty masses, which fuse readily and are 
soluble in hot water, but not in cold. Another crys- 
talline substance, called taraxcLceriny has also been 
got from the alcoholic extract of the evaporated 
juice. 

LEONTODON TARAXACUM. See Dande- 

UOJf. 

LEOPARD {Fdit Uopardas, PI. XXIX.-XXX. 
fig. 6). This beautiful animal is included in the 
family Felids, order Camivora^ and enjoys a very 
wide distribution over the African continent^ extend- 
ing into Asia as welL The leopard is thus a charac- 
teristic inhabitant of the tropical parts of the Old 
World, and in America its place is taken by the jaguar 
(which see). The ground or general body-colour is 
a yellowish fawn, which is slightly paler on the sides, 
and becomes white on the under aspect of the body. 
The head, neck, back, limbs, and under stu^ace are 
marked with black spots of various sizes, irregularly 
dispersed over these parts; whilst the sides are 
marked with black spots of a larger size, each con- 
siding of a circle of smaller spots. There are ten 
rows of these spots, and they are smaller than those 
of the nearly-allied panther. In general appearance 
and conformation the leopard is tiger-like, and re- 
tains much of the savage qualities and instincts of 
his larger neighbour. Whilst exhibiting certain 
variations in appearance, the leopard species has not 
been found stisceptible of division into more than one 
distinct form. The prey of this animal consists of 
antelopes, monkeys, and smaller quadrupeds; and 
amongst defenceless animals, such as sheep, &c., they 
commit dreadful havoc in a very short space of time. 



Kolbe states that a pair of leopards and three young 
ones entered a sheep-fold at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and soon killed nearly a hundred sheep, and 
after feeding their young attempted to move ofif, 
each carrying a carcass, when they were waylaid 
and killed. The leopard appears rarely to attack 
man save in exceptional circumstances, or when 
closely pursued and brought to bay. This animal 
can ascend trees with great ease, and often pursues 
his prey thither with success ; whilst, when hunted, 
he may take refuge amid the foliage. Unless when 
taken very young, the leopard is insusceptible of 
being tamed or domesticated. These animals are 
captured in pitfaUs, which are slightly covered with 
branches of trees, on which pieces of meat are placed 
as bait. The fiesh is said to be excellent, and to 
resemble veal in taste. The skins sell in Europe 
from £5 to £10. The Hunting Leopard or Cheetah 
(Pdia juhata) of Southern Asia and Africa is about 
the size of a large grayhound, and has a narrow chest, 
long legs, and slender body. It appears to connect 
together the Canidse, or Dogs, and the true Felids. 
The body-colour is a pale f^wn, which runs into 
white below; the back and sides are spotted with 
black spots, simply scattered over the coat, and not 
arranged in circles as in the leopard. A slight mane 
is present, which extends along the back, and the 
tail is long and curled. The claws are not fully re- 
tractile. Susceptible of a high degree of domestica- 
tion, this animal is trained in India and Persia to 
hunt antelopes, and for that purpose is carrried to 
the field in a cart, chained and hooded. When the 
game is in view the hoods are removed, and the at- 
tention of the cheetahs is directed to the antelopes. 
The animal then cautiously steals towards the herd, 
and when within a near distance springs forward 
with a few bounds calculated to bring him upon the 
prey. When successful the cheetah is induced to 
leave the prey by coaxing, and by pieces of meat 
being thrown to him. If the antelope escapes the 
first onslaught of the cheetah the superior swiftness 
of the former soon places it in safety ; and the cheetah 
once having missed its prey does not attempt to fol- 
low, but returns to his keepers with a slouching gait 
and mortified air. In confinement the cheetah is 
said to be docile, and destitute of the savage im- 
pulses of his larger neighbours. 

LEOPARDI, GiACOMO, Contb, poet and philolo- 
gist, was bom at Recanati, in the March of Ancona, 
in 1798. He conducted his own education almost 
alone with the aid of hb father's library, and before 
the age of sixteen had acquired, besides his native 
language, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, 
and English. By this age he had edited and pub- 
lished various Greek manuscripts, among others 
twenty-five fragments of fathers of the church, 
written a History of Astronomy, and translated, 
with learned notes, the Vita Plotini of Porphyrius. 
He dUo translated into Italian verse the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, some fragments of the Odyssey, 
the ^neod and the Titanomachia of Hesiod. A 
commentary on Petrach, and an essay on the errors 
of the ancients, appeared in 1S15; and in 1818-20 
his Canzoni appeared in the Spectator of Milan, and 
raised him to the first rank of lyric poets. He cor- 
responded with Niebuhr, Giordani, Akerblad, Boisso- 
nade, and other eminent philologists, who welcomed 
him as an accession to their ranks. In 1817 he was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Viterbo. In 1822 Niebuhr offered him at Rome the 
chair of Greek philology in the University of Berlin, 
which he declined. His too great application had 
already imdermined his health, and symptoms of the 
pulmonary disease of which he died had begun to 
I manifest themselves. Aft«r travelling throu^^h Milan, 
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Bologna, and Pisa he settled at Florence, where 
some generous friends provided for his wants. Here 
he wrote his ParaUpomeni, and pahlished his Can- 
zoni (1831) by subscription. In 1831 he removed to 
Naples, where he passed the closing years of his life, 
relieved by the cares of Ranieri and his sister. He 
died 14th Jtme, 1837. The following editions of his 
works have been published since his death : — Excerpta 
ex schedis criticis Jocopi Leopardi comitis (Bonn, 
1834); I ParaUpomeni della Batracomiomachia, poe- 
metto in ottava rima e in otti canti (Florence, 1842); 
Studii filologici, raccolti e ordinati per cura di F. 
Giordani eP. Pellegrini (second edition, one voL 1 6mo, 
Florence, 1845); Saggio sopragli errori popolari degli 
antichi publicato per cura di Prospero Viani (one 
vol 8vo, Florence, 1846); Epistolario de G. Leo- 
pardi raccolto da Prospero Viani (two vols. 16mo, 
Florence, 1849). 

LEOPOLD L See Germany— History of Ger- 
many. 

LEPANTO, or Epakto (ancient Naupactu8\ a 
seaport town of Greece, in the nome of Phokis, on 
the Gulf of Corinth or Lepanto, near the strait of 
Lepanto. It is at present a very insignificant place, 
and owing to the silting up of its harbour has 
almost no trade, but was anciently of considerable 
importance. It is memorable for the naval battle 
fought within the gulf on 7th Oct. 1571, between the 
Ottoman fleet and the combined fleets of the Chris- 
tian states of the Mediterranean, under Don John of 
Austria, when the former, consisting of 200 galleys 
and 60 other vessels, was destroyed. Cervantes, 
author of Don Quixote, distinguished himself in this 
battle, and received three woimds, one of which cost 
him the use of his left arm ever after. — The strait 
connects the Gulf of Corinth with the Gulf of Patras, 
and is about 1 mile wide at its narrowest part, which 
is defended by a castle on either side. 

LEPAS, the scientific (generic) name of the bar- 
nacles. See BxVRNACLE. 

LEPER. See Leprosy. 

LEPER -HOUSES. The general belief in the 
prevalence of leprosy in Europe during the middle 
ages, whether well or ill founded, led to the establish- 
ment of numerous houses for the treatment of this 
disease. These were very numerous in England. 
Ncariy every important town had one or more of 
these houses; Norwich had six and "Lynn Regis five. 
The house of Burton Lazars in Leicestershire, built 
by Roger de Mowbray out of a general subscription 
raised over England in the time of King Stephen, 
and dedicated to the Virgin and Lazarus, was the 
head of all lazar-houses, as they were called, in Eng- 
land. It was dependent on the leper-house at Jeru- 
salem. From the time of the Crusades until the 
time of the Reformation these houses continued to 
flourish, and new foundations to be made. Gradu- 
ally, however, as better habits and treatment began 
to diminish diseases of the class for which they were 
used, and better diagnosis to show that many diseases 
taken for leprosy did not require separate treatment, 
these houses declined, and were abandoned or appro- 
priated to other objects. In the appendix to Cle- 
land's Statistical Tables of Glasgow there are two 
notices of the lazar-house. The last, in 1586, refers 
to an order (October 20) of the kirk-session, then 
apparently the most active governing body in Glas- 
gow, ordaining some to visit the * lu])er-f oiks* house 
or spittal beyond the brig, to see how the same may 
be reformed.' On December 9 the session requests 
the magistrates to put all lepers out of town, for fear 
of infection. 

LEPIDINE (C10H9N). A base homologous with 
chinoline (which see), which accompanies it in the 
distillation of quinine or cinchonine with potash. It 



is an oily fluid, of spedflc gravity 1*072, and l>oiU 
between 51 0*" and 520** Fahr. It is a strong ba«e, 
combining with the adds and forming ciy6taIliz3J>le 
salts. With iodide of amyl it forms a substitution 
compound which, when treated with potash, gires » 
polymerized compound of a rich blue colour. It is 
one of the constituents of the commercial blue sub- 
stance cyanine, which is got from the crude distillate 
of cinchonine ¥dth potaJsh. The polymerized snb- 
stanoe is called pelamine, and is also a base. A sub- 
stance identical in composition with lepidine has 
been separated from coal-tar oil; it is distinguished, 
however, by its boiling between 485° and 494' Fahr., 
and by its amyl derivative giving do blue compound 
with an alkali This substance, therefore, which has 
been called iridoliju, is the homologue of leucoliru 
(which see). 

LEPIDODENDRON (Greek lepu, scale, and 
dtndron, tree), a genus of fossil plants, cryptogamic 
and acrogenoua. The stalks are dichotomous, the 
leaves simple, linear or lanceolate, but only towards 
the extremity. They are found only in the coal- 
measures, where Brongniart has counted thirty-four 
species, which he has formed into a genus of the 
family Ltpidodendra^ which he formed out of the 
Lycopodiacete. Lindley considers them as allied to 
the Norfolk Island pines, and consequently as bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to the Coniferse. In the 
Z. Stembergii the stalks are regularly marked with 
rhomboidal spaces, which mark the base of the 
leaves. They are found from 20 to 45 feet in length, 
and some of 4^ feet in diameter. They are frequently 
met with in the north of England. L. 9fla{nnrmi/s 
has circular scars, and short, compactly imbnrat^^i 
leaves. L. oboratum has obovate areolae, with a 
rounded apex, a tapering base, the central ridge even 
and undivided, and the scar at the apex of the are^ilti? 
bounded by a nearly circular outline. L. el^ijam 
has smaller and more delicate branches and leaves 
than the L. Stembergii, with similar scars. 

LEPIDOLITE, or Lithia Mica (Greek, hpis, a 
scale), occurs in oblique rhombic or hexagonal prisras, 
or in masses composed of small cr3rstalline scales. 
Its colour is pink or peach-bloesom, passing into 
gray; lustre pearly; easily split into thin translucent 
flexible scales or plates. It is composed of silica 
43-52, alumina 205-28, potash 9-5-10-9, lithia 
1 '2-4*7, and variable quantities of iron, mangant^se, 
lime, magnesia, soda, rubidia, csesia, chlorine, fluorine, 
and water. It is regarded as a silicate of aluminium 
and lithium, with fluoride and silicate of potas:>iium. 
When heated it swells up, gives off much hydro- 
fluoric acid, and melts to a glass, Uie colour of which 
depends on the iron and other metals present; at the 
same time the blowpipe flame acc|uires a rich red 
colour from the lithia. It is attacked, though sluwly, 
by acids. It is found in Cornwall at St. ^lichael s 
Mount, Loch Leven in Scotland, in Saxony, Bohemia, 
Russia, and other parts of Europe, and at many 
localities in the United States. The mineral is oiie 
of the principal sources of the metal lithium, ami- 
pounds of which are used both in medicine and in 
the arts. 

LEPIDOPTERA (Greek, lepii, a sode; ptenm, 
a wing), the scientific name of the order of in«ei ts 
which includes the butterflies and moths (which see^, 
and which is so named from the presence of innumer- 
able small membranous scales, which come off like fine 
dust or powder when the wings are touched by the 
finger. The scales are merely modifications c^ the 
hairs with which the wings of most other insects are 
I covered ; and from the presence of these scales the 
, beautifol tints and colours of the Lepidopterous in- 
sects are derived. These structures vary much in 
I form and shape in the diilerent genera and spucit* 
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of the order. The wiugs are foxir in number, and are 
membranous. The mouth is eminently of the suc- 
torial kind, adapted for sucking the juices of flowers. 
The lar^ie form the well-known 'caterpillars,' so 
destructive to the leaves of plants. The Butterflies 
form the diurnal Lepidoptera; whilst the Moths, 
flying about chiefly at twilight or during night, are 
termed crepuaadar or nocturnal Lepidoptera. 

LEPIBOSIREN (Greek, UpU, a scale, and $eiren, 
a siren), the scientific appellation of the mud-fishes 
of the rirers Gambia and Amazon. See Dipnoi. 

LEPIDOSTEUS (Greek, hpis, a scale, and otieon, 
a bone), the generic name of the bony pike of the 
North American lakes. See Bony Pike. 

LEPIDUS, M. -^EiiiLnjs, the Roman triumvir, 
son of the consul M. Lepidus, was praetor B.c. 49, 
consul with Julius Csesar in 46, and in 44 received 
from Caesar the government of Narbonese Gaul and 
Nearer Spain. He was in Borne at the time of 
Casar's death, and joined Marie Antony. He suc- 
ceeded Csesar as Pontifez Maximus. He then retired 
to his government Antony fled to him after his 
defeat ut Mutina (43). As they advanced to Bome 
they were joined in the north of Italy by Octavianus, 
and in the month of October these three formed the 
triumvirate, and divided the Boman world amongst 
them. After the battle of Philippi (42) a redivision 
took place, in which Lepidus received Africa, where 
he remained till 36, when he was summoned by 
Augustus to assist him against Sextus Fompey. He 
then tried to seize Sicily, but was overcome by Au- 
gustus, who deprived him of his triumvirate, and 
banished him to Circeii, where he lived under strict 
surveillance. He died B.c. 13. 

LEPISMA, the genus of Thysanourous (* tuft- 
tailed*) insects, to which the popular names of ' sugar- 
mites' and * sugar-lice' have been applied, and the 
minute scales of which are frequently employed 
as test -objects for microscopes, on account of the 
delicate markings which they bear. The Thy- 
tanura form an order of lower insects destitute of 
wings, which undergo no metamorphosis, and which 
possess curious bristles or filaments attached to the 
tail or abdomen by means of which they make con- 
siderable leaps. The Lfpismag are minute insects the 
common species of which (Z. 9acckarina) are found 
in the sash-frames of windows, under wet planks, or 
in similar and damp situations. They are of small size, 
have a spindle-shaped body, and possess a terminal 
row of bristles at the tail, three of which are elon- 
gated and made use of as organs for effecting spring- 
ing movements. The head is generally bent under 
the thorax, and is provided with large compound eyes. 
The six legs are short. The antennse or feelers are 
greatly elongated. They appear to hide during the 
day, and to come out of their hiding-places during 
the night. 

LEPBOST (Greek, lepra), a name given to several 
different diseases. The elephantiasis is sometimes 
called Uproty of the Arabs. The leproty of the Jews 
is distinguished by white cutaneous spots, composed 
of smaller spots, which appear sometimes in one place 
and sometimes in another, and are covered with a 
rough scaly matter. It appears to have been the 
UtJce of the Greek writers. The Ortek leprosy is 
characterized by hard, insensible tubercles, which 
appear upon the sldn, and are accompanied by a pro- 
gressive insensibility and the loss of the voice. It 
is endemic in Egypt, Java, and some parts of Norway 
and Sweden. The use of unhealthy articles of food 
■eems to be one of its causes. It is hereditary and 
ocmtagious. It was introduced into Western Europe 
in the time of the Crusades, but has gradually dis- 
appeared. The tubercles which characterize leprosy 
appear in different parts of the skin; they are hard, 



rough, and numerous, and cause the loss of the hair 
at tiie places where they appear. They finally ter- 
minate in ulcers, which penetrate even to the bone, 
producing a caries. They also cause the separation 
of parts of the body, the toes and fingers, for example, 
dropping off. These symptoms are accompanied with 
a languor in the motions, a dulness of the senses, a 
change of the voice, offensive breath, and lethargy. 
There are three sorts of leprosy — the tquamot^t or 
scaly, the crustaceout, in which the skin is covered 
with crusts, and the tuberculous. The remedy re- 
commended for this disgusting disease is light food, 
such as vegetables, soups, milk; sulphur baths, sudo- 
rific drinks, and mercury, are sometimes prescribed. 
But all remedies are too frequently unavailing. In 
the middle ages leprosy, under all tb^ forms of 
disease to which this term has been applied, seems 
to have been very common and general. It should, 
however, be observed, that almost all cutaneous 
disorders were considered as of a leprous nature, and 
treated as such. From the sixth to the fifteenth 
century these loathsome disorders attracted the at- 
tention of lawgivers and of the benevolent, and we 
find numerous ordinances relating to lepers, affecting 
their civil rights, and great numbers of lazar-houses 
in all the countries of Europe. In the historians of 
those times, therefore, we are to consider the word 
leprosy as used indiscrinunately of all cutaneous dis- 
eases; and we may well be astonished and shocked 
to find that all such patients were treated somewhat 
after the manner prescribed in Leviticus for the 
Jewish leprosy. They were, in fact, treated as civilly 
dead; their funeral obsequies were performed, and 
masses said for the benefit of their souls. Their 
marriage ties were dissolved, but a leper might enter 
into a new connection with a person who was also 
afflicted with the disease. They were aUowed to 
enter the cities at certain seasons, but were required 
to give notice of their approach by sounding a rattle. 
The consequences of such a treatment may be easily 
imagined. The improved condition of the lower 
classes in food, clothing, and manner of living in 
general, and the advancement of medical science, 
have contributed to eradicate this loathsome and dis- 
gusting malady. 

LEPTOCABDIA (Greek, leptos, small; cardta, 
heart), Miiller's name for the lowest order of fishes, 
which is solely represented by the lancelet (which 
see). This term was applied to the lancelet order in 
allusion to the rudimentary or imperfect condition of 
the heart, which in this fish is represented by con- 
tractile dilatations situated on the larger blood-vessels, 
and through which the circulation is maintained. 

LEBICI, a town of Northern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of G^noa, on the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Spezzia, 57 miles e.s.e. of Genoa. It is pleasantly 
situated; is defended by a castle; has a church, with 
some good paintings; a Capuchin monastery; several 
palaces, adorned with stuccoes and marble facades; 
and a harbour, which is much frequented by coasting 
vessels. The fishery on the coast is productive. Pop, 
6217. 

LEBIDA (ancient Ilerda), a town of Spain, pro- 
vince of Lerida, Catalonia, on the right bank of the 
Segre, here crossed by a handsome bridge of seven 
ardies, 84 miles w.N.w. of Bp,rcelona. It was origin- 
ally the capital of the Hergetes, and suffered much 
both from the Carthaginians and the Bomans. In its 
vicinity Scipio defeated Hanno, and long after Julius 
Csesar defeated Pompey's lieutenants Afranius and 
Petreius. It afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Groths, and passed from them to the Moors, who held 
it till Baymond Beranger, king of Arragon, wrested 
it from them, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 
Its situation having caused it to be regarded as the 
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key of Arragon and Catalonia, it was early fortified, 
and Btm continues to be one of the most important 
military points in Spain. In addition to walls flanked 
with bastions and a wet fosse, it is defended by a 
castle and several batteries. As a town it is very in- 
differently built, and, owing chiefly to the ravages 
of war, presents a very dilapidated appearance. Its 
principal edifices are the old cathedral, in an incon- 
gruous mixture of styles, but with some fine speci- 
mens of early art ; the new cathedral, an imposing 
Corinthian structure; the very ancient church of San 
Lorenzo, supposed still partly to consist of a heathen 
temple; the church of San Juan, with a remarkable 
Byzantine porch; the town-house, court-house, bishop's 
palace, diocesan seminary, gymnasium, theatre, and 
civil and military hospitals. The manufactures con- 
sist of woollen and cotton goods, leather, paper, glass, 
and earthenware, and there is a considerable trade 
in com and timber. Pop. 20,369.— The province, 
bounded north by France, north-east by Gerona, east 
by Barcelona, south-east by Tarragona, south-west 
by Teniel, and west by Huesca, has an area of 4774 
square miles. It is traversed by ramifications of the 
Pyrenees, which are generally well wooded and rich 
in minerids, and has many fertile plains and valleys, 
which are better cultivated than usual in Spain. The 
inhabitants also are far more industrious. Pop. in 
1877, 285,297. 

LERN^A, a genus of lower Crustaceans, included 
in the order Epizoa or Parasita of that class, the 
members of which, as implied by the term Parasiia, 
live as parasites upon various fishes, to whose skin, fins, 
eyes, or gills they attach themselves by their hooked 
legs, or by specially developed suckers. The Lemseas 
comprise forms which in their adult state appear as 
mere sac-like bodies, adhering to some part of their 
hosts by two sucker-like legs, and which subsist by 
sucking the juices of the animal through a proboscis 
situated anteriorly. The Ltrnaa manilanSy which 
attaches itself to the eye of the sprat, may be cited as 
a familiar example of the group. I'his form buries 
its proboscis into the eye of the unfortunate fish, 
and being phosphorescent in the dark gives a lumi- 
nous appearance to its \'ictim, whence the afflicted 
sprats are known as * lantern-sprats.* The female 
Lernaeans are far lai-ger than the males, as, indeed, is 
the case with the generality of the lower Crustacea. 
The male animals generally adhere to the female 
animals, and are thus parasitic on the latter. In 
their development the Lemaans exhibit a close resem- 
blance in the early stages of their life-history to the 
Copepoda, of which group the * water-fleas' form 
familiar examples. The young Lemsean first comes 
from the egg as a little free-swimming body, provided 
with eyes, antennae, and locomotive limbs. In this 
state it resembles one of the Copepoda. As maturity 
is attained, the limbs, eyes, and other organs of sense 
disappear, and the Leruoean now assumes the lower and 
sac-like conformation characteristic of its adult state. 
Such a development, showing a progress from an ap- 
parently high type of structure towards a lower and 
deijO-aded type, is termed * retrograde development.' 
The reproductive organs, however, are not developed 
within the free, active larva, but appear only in the 
attached and adult parasitic form. The ovisacs, from 
which the ova or eggs are expelled, are attached to 
the extremity of the abdomen of the Lerna?a. The 
Lemaias are thus regarded as corresponding to Cope- 
poda that are modified to a parasitic existence. 
This view is borne out by the fact that some male 
Lemrcans do not evince a retrogression in develop- 
ment, but remain permanently in the condition of 
the free-swimming, adult Copepoda. 

LERWICK, a seaport town in Scotland, capital 
of Shetland, in Bressay Sound, on the south-eastern 



shore of Mainland. It conssts of a principal street, 
leading to the harbour and opened into by a number 
of lanes. The town is losing its untique Xorwegi&n 
appearance, and churches^ schools, banks, kc^ of 
modem architectural style are being rapidly built. 
There are no manufactures of any consequence; but 
the trade, greatly favoured by the fine anchora-j:*; in 
the bay, with easy access both from the north and 
south, is considerable. Regular steam commanication 
is maintained with Kirkwall, Wick, Aberdeen, and 
Leith. Many of the inhabitants are employed in 
the fisheries. Pop. 4772. 

LE SAGE, Alain Ren£, a celebrated French 
novelist and dramatic writer. He was bom May 8, 
1668, at Sarzeau, a small town in Brittany, and was 
the son of a lawyer, who held an office in the roj&l 
court of Rhuys. His father dying in 16&2, he wm 
placed under the guardianship of an uncle, who dis- 
sipated the fortune of his ward. He studied at the 
college of the Jesuits at Vannes, after which he ap- 
pears to have been employed in his native province 
for five or six years. In 1692 he went to Paris to 
study law. His talents and manners procured him 
admission into the best society, and in 1G94 he mar- 
ried a young lady of great beauty but no fortune. 
His subsequent Ufe was quiet, domestic, and uu^l- 
venturous. To procure a livelihood he abandoned ibe 
law and took to literature, at first in a line little suited 
to his talents. He translated for a bookseller. Ilie 
Ahh6 de Lyonne, who procured him a small pen**ion 
of 600 livres, reconmiended to him as a source of in- 
spiration the Spanish Romances, from which his future 
literary successes were mostly drawn. His first at- 
tempts were in imitation of the Spanish drama. Le 
Point d'Honneur was played with success at the 
Th^&tre Fran9ais in 1702. He subsequently trans- 
lated Avellaneda's continuation of the Adventures of 
Don Quixote; and a comedy of Calderon; but his 
first success was with an entirely original work, 
which displayed his reputation as a writer of ct>njedv, 
Crispin rival de son Maltre (1707). Le Di.tble 
Boiteux, imitated from a Spanish romance, El Diablo 
Cojuelo, appeared the same year, Turcaret, a com- 
edy produced soon afterwards, by the opiKK*ition it 
excited among the farmers- general, whom it satirizt-'l, 
and the difficulty of procuring its representaticm, dis- 
gusted him with the theatre. In 1715 he published 
the first two volumes of Gil Bias, which is esteemed 
by critics as one of the best romances in the French 
language; the third volume of this work apfK.ared 
in 1724, the fourth in 1735. During the time he 
was occupied with Gil Bias he had to l»orrow money 
on the MS. in advance, and the nec»«sity of writing 
for subsistence is too evident in many of his other 
productions. He resumed writing theatrical pieces 
for itinerant companies, and produced more tbaa a 
hundred of them, the principal of which have been 
published along with those of other writers, in ten 
volumes 12mo, entitled Th^&tre de la Poire (173'). 
These are not without talent, but the sacrifices ma<le 
to the popular taste and the obscenities indulged in in 
them are severely condemned by La Harpe. A change 
of pandering to a corrupt taste has been made against 
all the writings of Le Sage. Sir Walter Scott de- 
fends Gil Bias against it by pointing oat the distinc- 
tion between recounting the adventures of knaves 
and libertines and exciting sensuality by impure 
imagery and suggestions. In 1732 he published Les 
Aventures de Guzman d'Alfarache (two vols. 12mo); 
and the following year Les Aventures de Robert, dit 
le Chevalier de Beauchesne (two vols. 12mo), con- 
taining the real history of a freebooter, from p^l*^ 
furnished by his widow. In 1734 appeared Lilu- 
toire d'Estevanille Gonzales (two vols. 12mo); and in 
1735 an amusing dialogue, entitled Une Joom^ del 
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FArquei (12roo). The last of his novels was Le 
Bachelier de SaJamanque, which Iia Harpe coniBiden 
as inferior to all the preceding. He did not cease 
writing, but in 1740 produced a collection of satirical 
lettera under the title of La Valise trouv^ and in 
1743 a volume of anecdotes. In the year last men- 
tioned he retired to Boulogne, where he died Nov. 
17,1747. His selected works were published by M. 
Poitevin in 183S; they contain Le Diable Boiteux, 
Gil Bias, Le Bachelier de Salamanque, Guzman d'Al- 
tirache, Crispin rival de son Maitre, and Turcaret. 

LESBOS, a Greek island, situated off the coast of 
Mysia» now called MUylene, from its capitaL In 
shape it is nearly triangular; has an area of 276 
square miles, and a population of about 40,000, and 
now belongs to Turkey. According to tradition, 
Lesbos, son of Lapitha^ and grandson of .^olus, by 
the advice of an oracle led a colony to this island, 
espoused Methymna, daughter of Macareus, and 
younger sister of Mitylene, and received with her 
the dominion of half of the island, to which he gave 
the name of Letbot^ it having been previously called 
/so, and PelasffiAf from the Felasgians. The island 
contained forests of beech, cypress, and fir trees. It 
yielded marble of a common quality, and the plains 
abounded in grain. Warm springs were also found; 
agates and precious stones. The most profitable 
production was wine, which was preferred, in many 
countries, to all the other Greek wines. The island 
formerly contained nine cities, for the most part in 
a flourishing condition; among them Mitylene, 
Pyrrha^ Methymna, ArislMs Eressus, and Antissa. 
Lesbos was, as indicated by the above legend, early 
inhabited by iEolians, who formed a powerful de* 
mocracy. They afterwards made great conquests 
on the Continent, and even resisted the Athenians 
themselves. Lesbos was next disturbed by the Sam- 
iana, and afterwards by the Persians, to whom it was 
finally obliged to submit After the battle of My- 
cale it shook off the Persian yoke, and became the 
ally of Athens. During the Peloponne^ian war it 
separated more than once from Athens, but was al- 
ways reduced to obedience. A distinguished citizen 
of Mitylene, exasperated that several rich inhabi- 
tants had refused his sons their daughters in mar- 
riage, publicly accused the dty of an intention to 
conclude a league with the Laoedsemonians, by which 
false accusation he induced the Athenians to send a 
fl«et against Lesboe. The nearest cities, Methymna 
excepted, armed in defence of their capital, but were 
overpowered, the walls of Mitylene demolished, and 
a thousand of the richest inhabitants put to death. 
The territory of Methymna alone was spared. The 
island itself was divided into 3000 parts, of which 
300 were devoted to the service of the gods, and the 
rest divided among the Athenians, by whom they 
were rented to the ancient proprietors. The cities of 
Lesbos, nevertheless, soon rebelled again. Alexander 
made a treaty with the Lesbians after the battle of 
GranicuB, and the island was afterwards reduced by 
the Macedonians, and subseouently became part of 
the Roman province of Aua. It was placed by 
Constantino in the Provinda Insularum. In 1462, 
after being for some time tributary to the Turks, the 
island was taken by Mohammed II. The Lesbians 
were notorious for their dissolute manners, and the 
whole island was regarded as the abode of t>leasure 
and licentiousness. At the same time they had the 
reputation of the highest refinement, and of the 
most distinguished intellectual cultivation. Poetry 
and music made great progress there. The Lesbian 
school of music was celebnted, and is said to have 
had the following origin : Wlien Orpheus was torn to 
pieces by the liSicchantes, his head and lyre were 
thrown into the river Hebrus, and bot^ were cast by 



the waves on the shore of Methymna. Meanwhile, 
harmonious sounds were emitted by the mouth of 
Orpheus, accompanied bv the lyre, which was moved 
by the breath of the wind. The Methymnians there- 
fore buried the head, and suspended the lyre in the 
temple of Apollo. In return the talent of music was 
conferred on them by this deity. In reality Lesbos 
produced mtisidans superior to all the other musi- 
dans of Greece. Among these the most distin- 
guished were Arion of Methymna^ and Terpander of 
Antissa. Alcseus and Sappho were esteemed the 
first in lyric poetry. Pittacus (one of the seven wise 
men), the philosophers Theophrastus and Theophanes 
(the bosom friend of the great Pompey), and the 
historians Hellanicus, MyrtUus, &&, were aJJuo natives 
of this island. It was often chosen as a place of 
residence by distinguished foreigners. Epicurus and 
Aristotle taught there. 

LESINA« or Lessin^ an island in the Adriatic, 
on the coast of Dalmatia, consisting of a long and 
narrow belt, stretching east to west for 40 miles, with 
a breadth of 2 to 6 miles, and presenting a continu- 
ous chain of hills, which, descending to the coast, 
form lofty and predpitous cliffs. The arable ground 
is of very limited extent, but the climate is remark- 
ably mild, and both the wine and fruit are exquisite. 
Much of the surface is covered with rosemary, from 
the flowers of which a spirit is distilled called aqua 
di regtna, and greatly resembling eau de Cologne ^ 
while the leaves yield an oil known in commerce by 
the name of oleum anthot. The prindpal town, 
bearing same name, is on the south-west coast. It 
rises from the shore in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is defended by two forts, and has a cathedral, semi- 
nary, a large vaulted building, which was used by 
the Venetians as a naval arsenal ; and a good natu- 
ral harbour. Pop. of the island, 13.000; of the 
town, 2023. 

LESLIE, an andent Scottish family, from which 
have sprung several individuals distinguished in his- 
tory, or in the annals of literature, sdeuce, and art. 
The family was descended from Babtholomew, a 
Flemish chief, who settled in Garioch, Aberdeen- 
shire, in the reign of William the Lion. He obtained 
the barony of Leslie, from which his descendants 
took tiieir name. — Normak db Leslie, the fourth in 
descent from him, swore fealty to Edward I., and 
was in 1305 named by him Sheriff of Aberdeenshire. 
His son Andrew, in 1320, signed the letter to the 
pope asserting the independence of Scotland. And- 
rew's second son, Walter, married the heiress of the 
Earl of Boss, and became the ancestor of a new line 
of earls. His fourth son, George, founded the family 
of Leslies of Balquhain, who became the earls of 
Leven in Fifeshire, where the family acquired lands. 
From a subsequent branch of the family also sprung 
the earls of Kothee. In the sixteenth centurv 
several Leslies hdd important military commancis 
on the Continent — Alexander Leslie, earl of 
Leven, as field-marshal of Sweden, defended Stral- 
sund against Wallenstein. He subsequently took 
part in the battle of Marston Moor, and served as a 
volunteer in the battle of Dunbar. — David Leslie, 
afterwards Lord Newark, served under Gustavus 
Adolphus in Sweden, and under the Earl of Leven 
at Marston Moor. He commanded at Dtmbar. 
Another Leslie served in the Thirty Years* war, but 
was distinguished rather by a dark intrigue than by 
open vabur, being one of the conspirators who were 
rewarded by the Emperor Ferdinand 11. for the 
murder of his general, Wallenstein. See the artide 
Leslie (David). 

LESLIE, Charles Bobert, a distinguished pain- 
ter, was born in London, October, 17i^4, but when 
very young was taken by his i>arents to the United 
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States, where, in process of time, he was apprenticed 
to a bookseller in Philadelphia. His turn for art, 
however, soon discovered itself, and some gentlemen 
who were led to take an interest in him recommended 
his return to England, and he accordingly proceeded 
thither, and became a pupil at the Boyal Academy 
about 1813. From the first his genius developed 
itself in the representation of scenes from Shakspere 
and the old novelists, and other subjects illustrative 
of olden times. Among his most snccessfid early 
pictures were Anne Page and Slender (1819); Sir 
Koger de Coverley going to Church (1820); and May- 
day in the Beign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1824 he 
produced Sancho Panza and the Duchess, the first of 
Lis pictures from Don Quixote — a work which, 
throughout his career, furnished him with some of 
his most favourite subjects. Another scene from the 
Spectator, Sir Roger de Coverley having his Fortune 
told by Gipsies, was exhibited in 1829 ; and Uncle 
Toby and the Widow Wadman, from Tristram 
Shandy, in 1831. Towards the end of 1833 he was 
appointed professor of drawing in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and accordingly 
proceeded to America to assume that post ; but the 
occupation was not congenial to him, and after hold- 
ing it for five months he returned to London. Leslie's 
pictures are so numerous that we must content our- 
selves with mentioning a few of the principal ones 
in addition to those already referred to: Charles II. 
and Lady Bellenden Breakfasting in the Tower of 
Tillietudlem, from Old Mortality, exhibited in 1836; 
Reading the Will, from Roderick Random, exhibited 
in 1848 ; Lady Jane Grey prevailed on to accept the 
Crown ; The Queen receiving the Sacrament at her 
Coronation; and The Christening of the Princess 
Royal, which three last are all well known by en- 
gravings. There are also scenes innumerable from 
Shakspere, Sterne, Moli^re, Goldsmith, and Cer- 
vantes. The forte of this artist consists in dramatic 
and imaginative painting, his scenes being almost 
perfect realizations of the conceptions of their respec- 
tive authors. Thoroughly original in his mode of 
treatment, and uninfluenced by any conventional 
rules, having never, it is believed, visited Italy, his 
works will ever remain as admirable specimens of 
the genuine English school. He was elected an 
associate of the Academy in 1821, an academician in 
1826, and was a constant contributor to the society's 
exhibitions. From 1848 to 1851 he was professor of 
painting at the Academy. He died 5th May, 1859. 
LESLIE, David, Lord Newark, a celebrated 
general and Presbyterian leader, bom in Fifeshire in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, entered 
the service of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
and under that celebrated hero so distinguished him- 
self as to be made a colonel of horse. Having re- 
turned to Scotland about the commencement of the 
civil wars, he was appointed major-general, and in 
1644 accompanied the Earl of Leven with the Scot- 
tish force sent into England to assist the Parliament, 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Marston 
Moor by supporting Cromwell with his Scottish horse 
in the celebrated charge which decided the victory. 
The royalists, meanwiule, headed by Montrose, hswi 
been as successfid in Scotland as they were unfortu- 
nate in England, and gained the battle of Kilsyth in 
1645. Leslie and his horse were recalled, and suc- 
ceeded in completely surprising Montrose in Ettrick 
Forest, and putting him to flight after a sanguinary 
conflict. Shortly after this achievement, for which 
he was rewarded by the committee of estates with a 

fold chain and 50,000 merks, Leslie rejoined the 
larl of Leven, then engaged in the siege of Newark. 
A change of politics having now taken place, the 
Scottish army returned home, and Lci^lio waa em- 



ployed for some time in potting down baamtAktOj 
chiefly in the north and west among the Higfalanden. 
In 1648, when the Duke of Hamilton set out on hia 
ill-fated expedition for the rescue ol Charles L, 
Leslie was offered the command, but declined it, At 
a later period, however, when the Scottish Parii:»- 
ment, deluded by the hypocritical profesnona of 
Charles II., took up arms in his cause, Leslie was 
appointed commander-in-chief, and pursued a system 
of tactics which had well nigh proved fatal to Crom- 
well, when the ignorant impatience of the church and 
state committee ruined everything by precipitating a 
battle. The result was the defeat at Dunbar on the 
3d of September, 1650. He afterwards retreated to 
Stirling, where he was joined by Charles, who as- 
sumed the command of the army, which ultimately 
retreated to Worcester, where it was routed by Crom- 
well, on 3d September, 1651. Leslie, endeavouring 
to return to Scotland, was apprehended in Yorkshire 
and committed to the Tower, where he was impris- 
oned till the Restoration in 1660. The following 
year he was rewarded for his services and sufferings 
m the royal cause with the title of Lord Newark, 
and a pension of £500. He died in 1682. 

LESLIE, John, Bishop of Ross, an able Scutti-h 
prelate and diplomatist, bom in 1526 or 1527, stud.ed 
successively at Aberdeen, Toulouse, Poitiers, and 
Paris. His origin is not Imown. Knox accused him 
of being the son of a priest. According to others he 
descended from the Leslies of Balquain, Aberdi^n- 
shire. He was charged to escort Queen Mary fr»>m 
France in 1561, and was her most active advocate in 
the Conmoission of Roes. He was afterwards im- 
prisoned for his intrigues on her behalf, and beuig 
liberated in 1573 he went to France. In 1579 he 
was made suffragan to the Archbishop of Ronton, au«l 
in 1593 Bishop of Constance. Ultimately he rvtirvd 
to a monastery near Brussels, where he died 31^ 
May, 1596. He left, among other works, a Latin 
one entitled De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus gestia 
Scoter um (Romse, 1578, 4 to); and one in the Scottbth 
dialect. The History of Scotland from the Death of 
James I. in 1436, to the Year 1561, left behind him 
in MS., and first printed by the Bannatyne Club ux 
1830. 

LESLIE, Sm John, physicist and mathematicLin, 
was bom at the kirk-town of Largo, in Fife, on the 
16th of April, 1766, where his father, Robert Leslie, 
was a joiner and cabinet-maker. Being of fe«;ble 
health he was obliged to leave school at an early aire, 
but received at home some lessons in mathematics 
from his elder brother Alexander, and his proficiency 
in geometrical exerdses, under the tmfavonrable cir* 
cumstances in which he was placed, brought him at 
an early period under the notice of Professors Robin- 
son and Stewart, of the University of Edinburgh. 
He was sent to the University of St. Andrews in 
1779, where he studied six sessions, being the usual 
routine of students intended for the church, and then 
removed to Edinbiirgh, where he studied three years, 
during which time he was introduced to Dr. Adam 
Smith, and employed by him in assisting the studies 
of his nephew, afterwards Lord Reston. In 1788 
he went to Virginia as tutor to two college friends; 
and after spending more than a year in America, 
returned to Edinburgh. In January, 1790, he pro- 
ceeded to London, carrying with hun some recom- 
mendatory letters from Dr. Smith. His first inten- 
tion was to deliver lectures on natural philosophy; 
but being disappointed in his views, he commenced 
writing for periodical works, and undertook to trans- 
late Buff on' s Natural History of Birds for John Mm> 
ray. His translation was published in 1793 in nine 
octavo volumes. During the progress of the trans- 
lation he fulfilled an engagement with the Messm 
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Wedgewood of EtmriA in Staffordshire, to superin- 
tend their studleB; he left them in 1792. In 1794 
be spent » short time in Holland ; and in 1796 he 
made the tour of Germany and Switzerland with 
Thomas Wedgewood. About this period he stood 
candidate for a chair at St Andrews, and subsequently 
for that of natural philosophy at Glasgow, but 
without success. He invented the Differential Ther- 
mometer about the year 1800. The results of his 
inquiri^ into the nature and laws of heat, in which 
he was so much aided by this exquisite instrument, 
were published to the world in 1804 in his celebrated 
Essay on the Nature and Propagation of Heat. The 
work was honoured by the council of the Boyal 
Society with the Kumford Medal. In 1805, on the 
translation of Professor Playfair from the chair of 
mathematics to that of natural philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Leslie, after a keen contest, 
inspired by religious prejudices, was elected to suc- 
ceed him in the former. This controversy elicited 
Dr. Thomas Brown's work on Cause and Effect. 
Through the assistance of one of his ingenious con- 
trivances, his hygrometer, he arrived in 1810 at the 
discovery of that singularly beautiful process of arti- 
ficial congelation, which enabled him to freeze water 
and mercury. In 1809 he published his Elements of 
Geometry, which immediately became a class-book, 
and has since gone through many editions. He also 
published, in 1813, an Account of Experiments and 
Instruments depending on the Relation of Air to Heat 
and Moisture. In 1817 he produced his Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, exhibiting a Prog^ressive View of the 
Theory and Progress of Calculation; and in 1821 his 
Geometrical Analysis and Geometry of Curve Lines, 
being volume second of a Course of Mathematics, and 
designed as an Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Phikieophy. In 1822 he published Elements of 
Natural Philosophy for the use of his class — reprinted 
in 1829 — and of which only one volume appeared. 
Rudiments of Geometry, a small octavo, published 
1828, and designed for popular use, was his last 
separate work. Besides these separate works he 
wrote many articles in the Edinbuigh Review, three 
treatises in Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, a few 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and several articles on different branches of 
physics in the Supplement to the EncyclopsBdia Bri- 
tannica. In 1819, on the death of Professor Play- 
fair, he was appointed to the professorship of natural 
philosophy. Among thcf preliminary treatises of the 
seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which began to be published in 1830, he wrote a 
Disoonrae on the History of Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Science during the Eighteenth Century. Early in 
the year 1832, at the recommendation of the lord- 
ohancellor (Brougham), he was invested with a 
knighthood of the Guelphic order at the same time 
that Herschel, C. Bell, Ivory, Brewster, South, and 
Harris Nicolas, received that distinction. He died 
at his seat at Coates, from an illness brought on by 
incantious exposure, November 3, 1832. 

L'ESPINASSE, JULnt-jBANNE-EL^ONORB DE, a 

celebrated Frenchwoman, bom at Lyons in 1732, the 
illegitimate daughter of Madame D'Albon. On the 
deaih of her mother, who left her a small annuity, 
she went to live with the Marquise De Vichy, the 
legitimate daughter of Madame D'Albon, and in 1754 
she became ihe companion of Madame Du Deffant 
(who had already bcKX>me blind), at the urgent re- 
quest of the latter. This position she occupied for 
about ten years ; but the jealousy and selfishness of 
Madame Da Deffant rendered her situation very 
uncomfortable and harassing. She gained the friena- 
■hip of all the UiU of Madame Du Deffant's society, 
tuoi as Marmontel, D' Alembert, and Tuigot ; and 



when the separation between the two ladies at last 
occurred her friends all adhered to her. D' Alembert 
especially signalized himself by his assiduous and 
long-continued devotion to her. Her affections were 
first given to Count De Moura^ son of the Spanish 
ambassador, a young man ten years her junior ; but 
being unsuccessful, she soon formed another attach- 
ment, still more ardent, to the Count De Guiburt. 
Her second love was no more propitious than the 
first; and, with the hope of resciung herself from this 
fatal paflsion, she occupied herself in bringing about 
the marriage of her lover, and tried to interest her- 
self in his wife. But this plan proved unavailing, 
and misery on account of her unrequited affection 
hastened her death, which took place in 1776. She 
left D' Alembert her executor, and recommending to 
him vrith great earnestness her correBpondence with 
M. De Guibert. Her letters were published by Mme. 
De Guibert after the death of her husband — Lettres 
de Mile. De I'Espinasse, two vols. 8vo, 1809. These 
letters, it is said, depict passion in stronger and more 
vivid colours than the Nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau. 
LESSING, GoTTHOLD Ephuaim, a distinguiwhed 
German author and reformer of the national litera- 
ture, was bom January 22, 1729, at Kamentz, a to^^-n 
in Upper Lusatia. His father, a Liitheran cleri,'y- 
man, gave him his first religious instruction. In 1741 
Leasing was sent to the school at Meissen, where he 
received gratuitous instruction, and studied Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics with great success. In 174G 
he entered the University of Leipzig with a view to 
study theology, but his love of the drama and his 
intimacy with Schlegel, Mylius, Weisse, and other 
young men of literary tastes, led him to abandon this 
intention. He also became acquainted with some 
players and a stage-directress named Neuber, through 
whom some of his earliest pieces were placed on the 
boards. After a short stay in Wittenberg he went, 
in 1748, with Mylius to Berlin, where he wrote for 
magazines and booksellers. He also undertook, with 
Mylius, in 1750, a publication entitled Beitrage zur 
Historie und AufnaJime des Theaters, and published 
some poems under the title of Kleinigkeiten. At the 
same time he studied the English and Spanish poets. 
and translated a work of the Spanish philosopher 
Huarte. In 1752 he went to Wittenberg, where he 
became Ma<iter of Arts, returned to Berlin the same 
year, and wrote some articles in Voss's Gazette. He 
entered at this time into friendly relations vrith Moses 
Mendelssohn and the bookseller NicolaL In 1755 he 
wrote his tragedy Miss Sara Sampson at Potsdam. 
In the same year he set out on a tour, intending to visit 
Italy; but in consequence of the Seven Years' war only 
got as far as Holland. He returned to Leipzig, where 
he resided till 1758, when he returned to Berlin. 
Here, with his friends Nioolai and Mendelssohn, he 
established the critical journal, Briefe die neueste 
Literatur betreffend. He also wrote his Fabeln, 
and began, under the name of Virginia, the drama 
which in 1772 he completed as Emilie Galotti. In 
1 760 Lessing became a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, and soon after became secre- 
tary to General Tauenzien in Breslau, which he re- 
signed five years later, and, returning to Berlin, pub- 
lished Laocoon oder Uber die Grenzen der Malerei und 
Poesie, and his most perfect drama, Minna von Barn- 
helm. About 1767 he became director of the Na- 
tional Theatre at Hamburg. While here he wrote 
his Dramaturgie. His uncompromising criticisms 
raised him np enemies, and he found himself com- 
pelled to quit Hamburg. The Duke of Brunswick 
called him to Wolfenbiittel, and gave him a privilege 
exempting his works from censure. But this was 
withdrawn in consequence of his subsequent disputes 
with the theologians. In 1775 he went to Vienna^ 
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having receiyed an invitation to tliat city, and accom- 
panied Prince Leopold of Brunswick to Italy, which 
he had long desired to see. He left Germany in 
April, but returned the same year; and the theolo- 
gical disputes in which he was involved now became 
more acrimonious. His drama of Nathan derWeise, one 
of his masterpieces, from its supposed irreligious ten- 
dency, added to the fierceness of the controversy. He 
died February 15, 1781. His complete works were 
published at Berlin (1771, et seq.) ; another edition 
(Berlin, 1796, et seq. thirty vols.) ; to which must be 
added his Correspondence, in two vols. (Berlin, 1798) ; 
a very superior edition appeared at Berlin in 1838-40. 
Lessing's Thoughts and Opinions, collected and ex- 
plained from his Writings, by F. Schlegel, appeared 
at Leipzig (1804, three vols.) His brother, K. G. 
Lessing, published an account of his life (Berlin, 1793, 
two vols.) Lessing's great aim as a writer, and par- 
ticularly as a critic, was to strugf^Ie against the ser- 
vility to French taste which at that time debased 
German literature and deprived it of originality. In 
this struggle he was successful ; but it involved him 
sometimes in exaggerations, and exposed him, as well 
as his theological quarrels, to asperities which a less 
energetic writer would have avoided. He occupied 
himself in turn with philosophy, antiquities, and the 
drama. See Lessing : His Life and Writings, by 
James Sime, M.A-, London, two vols., 1877, and 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing: His Life and W^orks, by 
Helen Zimmem, London, 1878. 

LESSONS, or Lectiuns, are the portions of Scrip- 
ture read in church for the instruction of the wor- 
shippers. The practice of reading portions of Scripture 
or other writings designed for instruction or edification 
in church has prevailed from the earliest times and is 
still practised by nearly all sections of Christians, but 
it is only among those bodies which regulate their 
worship by a liturgy that the lessons are appointed 
in a systematic order. ITie lessons then form a por- 
tion of the liturgy, and are arranged upon a particu- 
lar plan to embrace a certain course of instruction. 
In the Koman Catholic missals the lessons consist of 
a Gospel and an epistle, most commonly taken from 
the Gospels and epistles of the New Testament, but 
sometimes from the Old Testament or the Apocrypha. 
In high mass they are chanted, the Grospel by the 
deacon, the epistle by the sub-deacon; in low mass 
both are read by the priest. The Gospels and epistles 
are also read or simg in the Church of England. The 
lessons of the Boman Breviary include homilies from 
the fathers and lives of saints, as well as copious 
extracts from Scripture. In the Greek Church the 
gospel lessons were taken from the evangelists, the 
other lessons from other parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. The number of lessons read both in the 
Eastern and Western Church has varied at different 
times and on different occasions. A practice early pre- 
vailed of following the lessons by responses or short 
anthems sung after each. In the Church of England 
service the lessons have been enlarged, so that with 
certain exceptions the Old Testament, including a 
part of the Apocrypha, may be read through once, 
and the New Testament three times, at morning and 
evening pra3'er, in the course of a year. The term 
lesson is applied only to these enlarged readings, two 
of which are appointed for each day at morning and 
two at evening prayer, according to an order con- 
tained in the calendar. Proper or special lessons are 
appointed for Sundays and holidays. Each lesson is 
followed by a psalm or anthem. 

LESTRANGE, Sir Roger, a political partisan and 
controversialist, was the youngest son of Sir Hammond 
Lestrange, knight of Himstanton Hall, Norfolk, where 
he was bom in 1616. His father, being a zealous 
royalint, brought up his son in the same principles. 



In 1629 he attended Charles L in his expedition into 
ScoUand. In 1644 he formed a plan for surpnsiug 
Lynn, but being detected with the king s comniiidoa 
in his pocket he was tried by a oourt-martial as a spy 
and condemned. He was, however, respited from time 
to time until he had lain in prison four years, when, by 
the connivance of his jailer, he made his escape to the 
Continent In 1653 he returned to England. On the 
Restoration he was made licenser of the press, a post 
which he continued to hold until the dose of the rei;.m 
of James IL In 1663 he set up the Public Intelli- 
gencer, which he discontinued with the design, then 
concerted, of publishing a London Gazette, the tint 
number of which appeared February 4, 1665. In 
1679 he set up a paper called the Observator in de- 
fence of the measures of the court In 1687 be «as 
obliged to give up the Observator because he couU 
not agree with James, who had knighted him, in the 
doctrine of toleration, although he had written in 
favour of the dispensing power. He died in 1704. 
He was the author of a great number of poh'tical 
tracts full of coarse and virulent abuse. He trans- 
lated Josephus, Cicero's Offices, Seneca's Mor^ 
Quevedo's Visions, &a 

LESTRIS, a genus of the Larinae or Gulls, popu- 
larly known as the * skua gull,' and which includes 
three distinct species. The bill is of a hooked shape, 
and the claws are strong and curved. The b»>ly- 
colour is a sooty-brown or sombre tint These birria 
inhabit the northern Scottish islands, and extend into 
the polar circle. They have the peculiar habit of 
following other species of gulls, and of coropelliD:: 
them to disgorge their prey, which is then seized and 
eaten by the skuas. In stormy weather these gulf 
are found inland, the smaller forms then living u})on 
worms, &c The name Lestris is derived from the 
Greek word /c«tm, meaning a robber or pirate, and 
is applied to the skuas in allusion to their predatory 
habits. (PI. CLII.-CLIII. fig. 17.) 

LESUEUR, EusTACHB, one of the most distin- 
guished French painters, bom at Paris in 1617, was 
instructed in drawing by his father, a statuary, and 
was afterwards placed at the school of Simon Vouet, 
and married in 1644 the sister of one of his conuvdnt. 
He was thus compelled for a living to make vignettes 
and frontispieces for books, which are now much 
sought after. His first works, which are in the style 
of his master, are quite distinct from his subsequent 
ones. His great M'ork was the series of ()aintiiig« 
which he executed for the Carthusian monastery in 
Paris in 1645-48. In twenty-two pictures he de- 
lineated the principal scenes in the life of St Bruno, 
the founder of the order. This series is now in tbe 
museum of the Louvre. Lithographic sketches o{ it 
were published at Paris in 1822 and 1823. In lo.o 
he painted for the corporation of goldsmiths the 
Preaching of the Apostle Paul at Ephesua This 
painting was presented to the church of Notre-Dame, 
and was exhibited annually on the first of M:iV. 
His next works were a Magdalen and a St Law- 
rence, and in 1651 two scenes from the life of St. 
Martin, &c. Among the most distinguished of bid 
later works arc some mythological scenes in the Hot^rl 
Lambert relating to Cupid and the Muses with Apollo. 
He died 30th April, 1655. 

LESUEUR, Jean Franqoib, a musical composer, 
a descendant of the great painter Lesueur, bom at 
the village of Plessiel, near Abbeville, in 1760. The 
passuig of a military band having evoked his musical 
enthusiasm at the age of six he wis placed at tb» 
musical school of the cathedral of AmiAna^ and after 
completing his musical studies was made director of 
music in the cathedrals at Seez, Dijon, &a, and in 
1784 in the church of the Innocents at Paris. In 
1786, in oppohition to several candidates, he rcceirod 
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the place of master in the cathedral of Paris, and his 
elevated and impressive compositions, no less than 
the excellent manner in whidi he led the orchestra^ 
made him a universal favonrite. His own inclina- 
tions and the advice of Sacchini induced him to com- 
pfwe for the theatre. Telemachns was his first ope^^ 
which was brought forward with great success in the 
Thefitre Feydeau. In 1788 Lesueur resigned his place 
at Notre -Dame that he might devote his time to 
theatrical music, and lived till 1792 with his friend 
and patron Bochard de Champagny, in whose house he 
applied himself so laborionsly that his host, anxious 
for hu health, woidd not allow him lights for more 
th^ui half the night. Lesueur was at that time en- 
gage^l in writing his opera La Caveme, produced at 
the ITi^atre Feydeau in 1 792 : one night his light went 
out, and unable to endure any interruption, he lay on 
the floor before the fire, and continued to write by 
the feeble light afforded by a few pieces of wood 
until he was found in that situation the next morn- 
ing by Cbampagny. His Paul et Virginie was repre- 
sented in 1794; Telemaque, 1796; Les Bardes, 1804; 
La Mori d'Adam in 1809. On the representation of 
his Bardes Napoleon sent him by General Duroc 
the brevet of chevalier of the Legion of Honour, with 
the inscription, * L'empereur des Fran^ais k I'auteur 
des Bardes.' On Ch^nier's proposition he was made 
professor of music in the National Institute, and wrote 
several pieces of music for festivals during the time 
of the republic; was afterwards displaced by intrigue, 
but again restored by Bonaparte. From 1806 to 
1424 he was a member of the musical jury of the 
opera. In 1813 he became a member of the fourth 
class of the Institute; in 1814 composer to the king; 
and in 1817 professor of composition to the Conser- 
vatoire. His sacred music consists of thirty-three 
mosses, oratorios, and motets. In 1795 he became a 
member of the committee of instruction of the Con- 
servatoire, and along with M^ul, Langl^ Gossde, 
and Catel, assisted in compiling Uie Principes ^^• 
mentaires de Musique and the Solf^ges of this so- 
ciety, published in 1816. He died in 1837. He also 
wrote Eseai sur la Musique sacr^ (1787), and Lettres 
et R^ponse h Gaillard, sur TOp^ra de la Mort d'Adam, 
et sur plusieurs Points d'Utillt^ relatifs aux Arts et 
aux Lettres (1801). 

LETHARGY (Greek, lethargos, from lethi, for- 
getfnlness), an unnatural tendency to sleep, closely 
connected with languor and debility, and much re- 
sembling apoplexy in character. When awakened 
the person answers, but, ignorant or forgetful of what 
he said, immediately sinks into the same state of 
sleep. It may arise from a plethoric habit, from 
deficient circulation in the brain, or from nervous 
exhaustion of that organ. A poisoned state of the 
blood, or a suppression of urine, may induce the leth- 
argic state. When it is the consequence of alcoholic 
intoxication, or of the action of narcotic drugs, it 
should be treated as apoplexy. 

LETHE (Greek, iJlhiy forgetf ulness), the River of 
Oblivion, one of the streams of the lower regions cele- 
brated in ancient mythology, whose water had the 
power of making those who drank of it forget the 
whole of their former existence. Souls before passing 
into the Elysian fields drank of its water that they 
might have no recollection of their earthly sorrows; 
and also those in particular who were destined to 
return to the upper world in new bodies, that they 
might forget the pleasures enjoyed in Elysium. 

LE TO. SeeLATONA. 

LE TTE R OF ATTORNEY. See Attorney. 

LETTER OF CREDIT, a letter written by one 
merchant, bank, or correspondent to another, author- 
izing him to credit a third person with a certain sum 
of money. To prevent the letter from falling into 



improper hands as many details of the payee should 
b^ given as possible. 

LETTER OF MARQUE, a commission granted 
to the commander of a merchant ship or privateer to 
cruise against and make prizes of the enemy's ships 
and vessels, either at sea or in their harbours, under 
pretence of making reprisals for injuries received. The 
ship so commissioned is also called a Utter of marque 
or mart. These letters are grantable by the law of 
nations, but the sovereign power must be called in 
to determine when reprisals may be made. The pleni- 
potentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey signed a declaration on 
the 16th of April, 1856, to the effect that privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished. Those powers who had 
not acceded, or should not accede to it, were not to be 
bound by the declaration. 

LETl'ERS. See Alphabet, Consonant, Vowel, 
Writino, &c. 

LETTERS-PATENT, or Letters-overt, as de- 
fined by 7 William IV. and 1 Victoria, cap. Ixxiii., 
are letters of the sovereign, open, but sealed below 
with the Great Seal of England, conferring on a per- 
son or a public company the privilege of doing or 
exercising what he or it could neither perform nor 
do without this authority, lliey derive their appel- 
lation from the circumstance that they are oi)cn, 
having the seal affixed and ready to be exhibited in 
confirmation of the authority which they give. Let- 
ters-patent are issued to make aliens denizens and to 
protect new inventions, and from the latter procedure 
IS derived what is called the incorporeal chattel of 
patent-right. Now no mere monopoly can be secured 
oy such letters, though it was otherwise in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth and in several preceding reigns. 
The crown often grants a patent-right to the inven- 
tor of a new process in manufactures for a limited 
period, that he may have an opportunity of being re- 
warded for his discovery, or of securing compensation 
for the labour and expense which he may have been 
put to in perfecting an invention. The legal rights 
of patentees, and tibie mode in which patents may be 
secured and enjoyed, will be explained under the head 
of Patents. The founders of schools and of chari- 
table endowments have frequently had letters-patent 
granted to them, by which they were empowered to 
draw up rules and ordinances for the government of 
their charity, and for constituting a corporation for 
that purpose for all time coming. A patent-right 
granted in England does not extend to Ireland. 

LETTUCE (Lactuca acUira)^ a smooth, herbaceous, 
annual plant, containing a milky juice, which has 
been cultivated from remote antiquity, and is in gene- 
ral use as a salad. The original locality is unknown. 
The stem grows to the height of about 2 feet, and 
bears small pale-yellow flowers; the inferior leaves 
are sessile, and undulate on the margin. The young 
plant only is eaten, as it is narcotic and poisonous 
when in flower. Twenty species of Lactuca are known 
from various parts of the globe. The inspissated 
juice, known as lettuce-opiimi, is used medicinally to 
allay pain and induce sleep. 

LEUCADIA, or Santa Maura, one of the Ionian 
Islands, on the west coast of Greece, about 18 miles 
to 20 miles long, and 7i miles to 10 miles wide. Its 
surface is extremely mountainous and rugged, parti- 
cularly towards the centre. The eastern side is waste 
and barren, but the western and northern parts are 
very productive, yielding vines, olives, citrons, pome- 
granates, almonds, and some com. Honey and wax 
are also produced, and considerable numbers of sheep 
and goats are reared. But the staple commodity of 
the island is bay-salt, of which about 8000 tons are 
annually exported. Besides agriculture a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants are engaged in navigation and 
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the fisheries. The celebrated promontory which forms 
the south-western extremity, anciently called Len- 
cates or Leucate, now Cape Docato, is also known 
as the Leucadian Kock, or the Lover's Leap. It is 
a white cliff rising to the height of at least 2000 feet. 
On its summit was a temple of Apollo, at the annual 
festival in whose honour a criminal was thrown from 
the rock into the sea as a sin-offering, loaded, as it 
were, with all the sins of the people. Living birds 
were fastened to him, so that he generally fell gently 
without much injury into the deep, whence he was 
taken out, but was obliged to leave the country for 
ever. Sappho is said to have leaped from this rock 
to get rid of the tortures of unhappy love, and many 
despairing lovers, among whom was Artemisia, queen 
of Halicomassus, are said to have followed her ex- 
ample. Amaxichi is the chief town. It is situated 
on the north-eastern part of the island, and has about 
6000 inhabitants. Near it is the fortress of Santa 
Maura. Pop. of the island, 20,737. 

LEUCINE (CeH.aNOa). This product of decom- 
position of albuminous matter was first discovered by 
Proust in decayed cheese in the year 1818. It was 
afterwards foimd in the liver, and it is now known 
to be very widely distributed in the animal economy, 
as in the pancreas, in the thymoid and thyroid glands, 
and in various fluids of the body of persons suffering 
from liver disease, from typhus, and other diseases. 
It is got artificially by the decomposition of dry 
albumin, fibrin, casein, horn shavings, wool ligaments, 
llesh, by putrefaction, by boiling with sulphuric acid, 
or by boiling or fusing with potash. There are 
always produced at the same time tyrosine and other 
products, the separation of which is tedious. Leucine 
can also be prepared synthetically, and this is a fact 
of special interest in organic chemistry, seeing that 
leucine is commonly derived from albumin, one of 
the most complex and least understood organic com- 
pounds. When pure, leucine forms soft white pearly 
scales, which under the microscope are seen to con- 
sist of fine needles grouped together. It is tasteless 
and inodorous, melts at 338° Eahr., and when heated 
higher begins to decompose; readily soluble in hot 
water; sparingly soluble in alcohoL It has a neutral 
reaction, and combines both with acids and bases. 
The acid compounds are crystalline, and combine 
with metals to form double salts. The other com- 
pounds contain leucine combined with oxide of lead, 
of copiHir, and of mercury. Leucine is readily de- 
comjK)8c(l by oxidizing agents, by chlorine, and by 
nitric acid By nitric oxide gas it is converted into 
leucic acid (CoHuOs), which forms hard colourless 
needles, with pearly lustre, sour bitter taste, and 
strongly acid reaction; it is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether; melts and sublimes below 212° Fahr. It 
combines with most of the metals, and forms salts 
which are for the most part crystalline and moder- 
ately soluble in water. 

LEUCJPPUS, founder of the atomic school in the 
ancient philosophy, lived 500 years B.C., and is said 
by some to have been a native of Abdera; by others, 
of Elis or the Island Melos. His instructor was 
Zeno the Eleatic, or according to others, Parmenides, 
and he himself was the teacher of Deraocritus. With 
regard to his philosophical system, so far as Leucippus 
ia resitousible for it, it is impossible to speak with 
precision or certainty; but the prevailing opinion is 
that to settle a contest between reason and sensible 
experience, which had been mainly excited by the 
Eleatic school, he invented his system, which he 
op[)osed to that of the Eleatics. The more ancient 
Eleatics denied the reality of motion, vacuity of space, 
and plurality of matter, reducing all that exists to a 
single, eternal, and immutable substance. Leucippus, 
on the contrary, assumed the infinity of space. In 



this space there are, acoording to his Tiew, an infinlta 
quantity of particles of matter too minute to be per- 
ceptible to the senses. In themselves they are indi- 
visible (thence the name atomt); for if an infinite 
divisibility were ascribed to them they would at Ust 
disappear into nothing. Now these atoms move from 
eternity in infinite space, and by their union and 
separation form the origin and end of things. Since 
unity can never become plurality, nor plurality be- 
come unity, the atoms cannot by their oonnecti«>a 
produce a true unity, but mere aggregations. In 
substance all the atoms are similar, but of an infinite 
variety of shapes, by which is explained the variety 
of bodies formed by them. Atoms are moreover dis- 
tingiushed by their local situation and the order in 
which they are compounded. Situation and order 
are the fundamental properties of the atoms; fn»m 
their imion and separation arise proi>ertics of the 
second order (qtuditates 8€cundan(z), such as hard- 
ness, softness, colour, soimd, smell, &c As fxr as 
can be deduced from the imperfect notices which we 
have, Leucippus explained the origin of the world 
by the motion of atoms in the following manner: — 
From the infinity of atoms some broke lotwe, and 
becoming confused, produced a rotatory motion, by 
means of which similar particles were associat*,-!! 
with similar particles, while the dissimilar were re- 
pelled. From the necessary inequality of the velocity 
of the bodies the smaller were driven to the outbi<le, 
and formed, as it were, an envelope around a keraeL 
The grosser parts of this envelope sank downwanln, 
and by their mutual collisions attenuated the enve- 
lope. The bodies that sank downwards compose the 
efuih; the envelope itself was finally inflamed, and 
gave rise to the stars. To fire he ascribed round 
atoms. The atoms composing the other elements — 
water, air, and earth — were distinguished merely by 
magnitude. Fire, as the most subtle, the lightest, 
and most fluid element, he made the soul of the 
world, the principle of life, sensation, and thouirbt^ 
lliese last modifications, however, according to Leu- 
cippus, were not always founded in the nature of 
atoms, but merely in the mode of their aggret^ation. 
The intellectual substance (consisting of particles of 
fire) is diffused through the whole body. Men and 
animals inhale it with the atmosphere, and hence 
life ceases with the end of respiration. There is 
nothing said in his system respecting the soul of the 
universe, a providence, or Deity. An attempt to 
propound some of the leading doctrines of his svbtem 
was made by Diogenes Laertins. 

LEUCITE is a mineral which occurs in little masses 
having the appearance of crystals rounded by attri- 
tion; also in crystals whose form is that of the tra}>e- 
zohedron, apparently with cleavages parallel to the 
rhombic dodecahedron and cube, the latter of which, 
being the most simple of the two, has been ado{>ted 
as the form of the primary crystal. Colour, grayi^ 
white; translucent; lustre vitreous; fracture cun- 
choidal; specific gravity, 2*48. Before the blow7)ipe 
alone it is infusible; with borax it fuses into a trans- 
parent glass. When finely divided it is completely 
decomposed by hydrochloric add. It consists of 
64(>-57-8 silica, 22-8-23-5 of alumina, 12--15-20-4 of 
potash, and variable quantities of soda, lime, and 
oxide of iron. It is found only in volcanic and 
trap rocks. The lavas of Vesuvius and basalts of 
Italy abound with it It is especially abundant be> 
tween Home and FrascatL From its crystalline form 
and colour this mineral has been called white garnet, 
but it does not properly belong to the garnet group. 

LEUCOLINE (C^HyN), a coal-tar base, isomeric 
with chinoline (which see), and the lowest member of 
the series to which iridoline (see Lepidivs) and cryp- 
tidine (incorrectly said, voL ii p. 659, to be homologous 
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with <diinoline) belong. The main differences be- 
tween leucoline and cminoline lie in the former not 
giving ft bine derivative from amyl-leucoline, and in 
the boiling-point of lenooline being 341* Pahr., that 
of chinoline being 428'* Fahr. 
LEUCOTHEA. See Ino. 
USUCTRA, a village in Boeotia^ on the road from 
Theapis to Flatflea) erroneously supposed to be re- 
p9«8ented by the ruins of Lefka, and famous for the 
great battle in the year 371 B.C., which the Theban 
Bpaminondas won over the Spartan king Cleom- 
bnitus, tiius putting an end to the great influence 
which Sparta had exerted for several centuries over 
all Greece. 

LlEUK (French, Louiehe), a town and parish, 
Switzerland, m the canton of Yalais, on the right 
bank of the Rhone, 15 miles E.N.E. of Sion.' It con- 
tains two churches and a large town-house, and seve- 
ral ruins, which give it a very picturesque appearance. 
A bridge across the Rhone connects Leuk with the 
road on the Simplon. About 5 miles to the north, 
on the r>al% are the celebrated thermal baths of 
Leuk (Leukerbad), 4500 feet above the sea, which 
annually attract large numbers of visitors, chiefly 
Swiss and French. They are shghtly saline, and 
have a temperature of 124^ They are used chiefly 
for cutaneous diseases, and the patients often remain 
in them as long as eight hours a day. The Ladders 
(Leiter) are the chief curiosities here. They are 
placed at a short distance from the baths, along the 
face of the precipice which incloses the valley, and 
long formed the only access to the valley of Albinen, 
which is situated about a mile from the edge of Hie 
precipice. These ladders, eight in number, are 
fixed almost perpendicularly on the cliff, and though 
often awry and rather unsteady, are climbed or de- 
scended at all times of the day and night by all per- 
sons, male or female, often wiih heavy burdens. The 
situation of Leukerbad is dreary, and the accommo- 
dation imperfect. Since the establishment of the 
baths in 1501 they have been thrice carried away 
by avalanche& It is said that there was a bathing 
establishment here in the twelfth century. 

LEUTHEN, or Libsa, a village in Lower Saxony, 
west of Breslau, famoiis on account of a battle gained 
here by Frederick the Great, December 5, 1757, over 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. See Sjeven Yeabs' 
Wa b. 

LEITWENHOEK, Anton Van, a celebrated na- 
tural philosopher and microeoopist, bom at Delft in 
Holland in 1632. His skill in grinding optical glasses 
led the way to the making of microscopical observa- 
tions, which procured him no small degree of fame. 
He began to publish an account of his discoveries in 
the English Philosophical Transactions in 1673, and 
they are continued from No. 94 to No. 380 of that 
collection. In 1680 he was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society; in 1697 he was elected a correspondent 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris; and in 1698 
he entertained the Czar Peter the Great, then at 
Delft, with an exhibition of his experiments. He 
also presented Queen Mary with two of his micro- 
scopes when she visited him once when she was in 
Holland. He appears to have passed the whole of 
his life at his native place, devoting his time to 
microscopical researches, chiefly relating to anatomy. 
He died in 1723. A Latin translation of his works 
in the Dutch language was published between 1695 
and 1699 (four vols. 4to) under the title of Arcana 
Naturae detecta, and reprinted at Leyden in 1722. 
His industry was great, but preconceived opinions 
Bometimee led him to erroneous conclusions. 

LEVAILLANT, FBAN901S, a celebrated traveller, 
bom of French parents at Paramaribo, in the Dutch 
colony of GuianA (Surinam), in 1753, from childhood 



displayed a passion for the study of natural history, 
particularly of ornithology. His dcsu« of extending 
his knowledge by travelling in the most distant lands 
was increased in Europe; and as Africa appeared au 
excellent field for exploration, he proceeded to the 
Cape of Crood Hope, whence he advanced into the 
interior of Africa. The specimens which he collected 
on this occasion were entirely lost, the ship in which 
they were embarked for HoUand having been at- 
tacked by the British, and burned in the course of 
the action. He soon after made a second expedition, 
and with a tolerably large caravan directed his course 
to the countries on the north of the Cape Colony. 
Insurmountable obstacles prevented him from pur- 
suing his adventurous researches so far into the in- 
terior as he wished. The fruits cf his labours were, 
however, important. Levaillant died at Suzanne 
22d November, 1824, aged seventy. It has been 
objected to his accounts that they are not always 
accurate, and that they are often improbable, though 
this cannot be satisfactorily shown. However, they 
were in consequence greatly, and it is almost certain 
unjustly, discredited. His readers are interested by 
his lively descriptions, and by an attractive philoso- 
phical originality. His accounts of his first and 
second excursions were published in French in 1789 
and 1796. He also left some works on natural his- 
tory, and some separate treatises. The most im- 
portant of these works are Histoire naturelle des 
Oiseaux d'Afrique (1798-1812, in fifty numbers, folio) 
and the Histoire naturelle des Perroquets (1801- 
1805, two vols, folio). His narratives of travel were 
translated into English. 

LEVANT (Italian, U LevanU; French, le Levant, 
the orient or rising, that is, the east). This term is 
applied in the widest sense to all the regions east- 
wu-d from Italy us far as the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and in a more contracted sense to the Asiatic 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the adjacent coun- 
tries from Constantinople to Alexandria in Egypt. 
The most famous of the commercial cities of the 
Levant, taken in this narrow sense, besides Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria, are Smyrna, Scanderoon 
(Alexandretta), and Aleppo. Smyrna is the prin- 
cipal commercial place of the Levant, and the grand 
mart of the Asiatic trade. The LetarU coffee^ as it 
is called, does not grow in the Levant, but in Arabia, 
and has this name because it is exported from the 
ports of the Levant. 

LEVEE (from the French word lever, to rise, and 
the time of rising) is a word used in high lijfe or 
court language for the ceremonial visits which great 
personages receive in the morning, as it were at their 
rising. The levee is distinguished from the drawing- 
room, inasmuch as at the levee of a gentleman gen- 
tlemen only appear, and at the levee of a lady only 
ladies, while at the drawing-room ladies and gentle- 
men both are admitted. The meaning is now more 
extended, and the term is applied chiefly to the 
stated occasions on which the king or queen of this 
country publicly receives those of their subjects whom 
their rank entitles to the honour. On the first pre- 
sentation of daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls, 
it is customary for the Queen of Britain to kiss them 
on the cheek. 

LEVEL, Spibit, a glass tube slightly convex on 
the upper side, nearly filled with alcohol, closed at 
both ends, and cased in brass or wood, so that it has 
a plane under surface on which it may rest steatlily 
when laid on a table. As the tube is not quite filled 
with alcohol it has a bubble of air, which always 
tends to remain in the highest part. If the instru- 
ment is a ^ood one, when laid on a level table the 
bubble ought to be foimd in the middle of the vis- 
ible part of the tube, as in fig. 10, PI. XCVIIL 
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Sometimes, when tba babble is large, the Yisible 
part of the tube is graduated. To test if a table 
is horizontal, see if the babble is in the middle of 
the tube when the leyel is laid in two positions 
making an angle with each other. Fig. 9 shows a 
form of spirit-level which has been usefully employed 
in the physical laboratory: a space whose upper sur- 
face is slightly convex is nearly filled with alcohol; 
the level is so constructed that when laid on a hori- 
zontal table the bubble is found at the centre of the 
surface. This instrument is fitted to telescopes, &c., 
and may be adjusted by means of three levelling 
screws. It poaseases a great advantage over the 
ordinary spirit level, inasmuch as it has not to be 
shifted in azimuth. 

LEVELLING INSTRUMENTS. The Water 
Level. — The surface of a liquid at rest is level, hence 
if a long glass tube with both its ends bent upwards 
be nearly filled with water, the surfaces of the water 
in the two ends will always be in a horizontal line. 
Any point seen in the direction of this line is in a hori- 
zontal line with the surfaces of the water. When the 
tube is supported at the middle in such a way that it 
may be turned about a vertical axis we have the water 
level in ite simplest fonu. Eig. 8, PI. XCVIIL, 
Rhows another form: the ends of the tube have 
loosely fitting floating pistons, which support wire 
rectangles with horizontal threads. Lines joining 
the straight threads are horizontal, and may be used 
as lines of sight. The tube may be supported by a 
three-legged stand, like the more common levels 
mentioned below, and may be used in the same way. 
— The Yf Troughton' 8^ and GraraiVt LereU^ have tele- 
scopes provided with two cross threads (from spiders' 
webs). When a distant point is looked at it is made 
to coincide with the intersection of the cross threads, 
therefore the line joining this intersection with the 
centre of the object-glass is the line of sight. A spirit- 
level is firmly attached to the telescope, in such a 
way that when the line of sight is perfectly horizon- 
tal the bubble is in the middle of the tube. Eirmly 
attached to the telescope and level is a compass-box, 
containing a magnetic needle, which is sometimes of 
use to surveyors. The telescope is supported on a 
vertic^ axis, which turns in a journal on a flat brass 
plate, and terminates in a ball resting in a socket in 
the centre of a second plate below the first. This 
second plate is stet^dily supported on three legs, 
which rest on the ground. The two plates are con- 
nected by means of levelling screws; these screws 
enable us to have the axis truly vertical no matter 
how uneven may be the ground on which the instru- 
ment rests. The three levels mentioned differ from 
one another merely in their methods of attaching 
together the telescope, spirit-level, and compass-box. 
— A Levelling Staff is usually in three pieces, which 
pack together like the parts of a fishing-rod, and 'when 
o|>ened out form a staff 17 feet long; this is divided 
into feet and hundredths of feet. To obtain the dif- 
ference of level between two points A and B plant the 
level at a suitable place between A and B; adjust 
until the line of sight of the telescope remains hori- 
zontal in all azimuths; read off the height at which 
a levelling staff held upright at A by an attendant is 
cut by the line of sight; let the staff be held at B, 
aud make a second observation; it is evident that the 
difference between the two observations is the dif- 
ference of level between A and B. As a level line is 
really a curve whose radius is 4000 miles, surveyors 
have to make corrections when a or B is at any 
considerable distance from the instrument. The 
atmosphere refracts rays of light, and causes objects 
to appear higher than they really are. Surveyors 
correct their ol jservations for refraction as well as for 
the curvature of the earth. 



LEVEL SURFACE, the surface of a b<v1y of 
water at rest; a surface to which at any place a 

Elumb line is at right angles (see HTDBoeTAncs). A 
orizontal plane coincides with, or rather is tangential 
to, a level surface. 

LEVEN, a river which flows from Lodi Lomond, 
and after a coarse of about 9 miles throagh a bean- 
tiful level called the Vale of Leven, in which are 
numerous works for bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing 
&C., falls into the Clyde at Dumbarton. Smollett 
has celebrated it in a well-known little poem. J^ven 
is also the name of a river in Fifeahire whidi, flow- 
ing out of Looh Leven, falls into Laigo Bay on the 
Forth at Leven. 

LEVEN, Looh, a lake of Scotland, about 10 miles 
in circumference, in the county of Kinross. It con- 
tains four islands, on one of whidi was fonneriy a 
priory, and on another stand the remains of the 
castle of Loch Leven, once a royal residence, which 
was granted by Robert III. to a Douglas. In this 
castle Mary Stuart was confined after her separatioa 
from Bothwell and her capture by the confederate 
lords at the battle of Carberry HUL After several 
unsuccessful attempts she made her escape by the 
aid of George Douglas, her keeper's brother, on the 
2d May, 1568, shortly before the battle of Langside. 

LEVER^ one of the mechanical powers (which 
see), a rod or beam of wood or metal by means ol 
which a small force is enabled to balance or over- 
come a large one. The lever Is supported at some 
point called the fvicrwn^ and it is movable about 
this point; the resistance to be overcome (called the 
weight) J and the force which overcomes it (called the 
power), are applied at other parts of the lever. In 
the first plate to the article Mechanical Fowebs, 
fig. I shows the force applied by a hand (the power) 
balancing a weight; the fulcrum is between the 
power and weight. In fig. 4 a small boy balanoea 
a large boy, the fulcrum being between them. In 
fig. 5 a man overcomes the resistance which a 
barrel offers to being moved; the fulcrum or point 
of support of the lever is between the power and 
weight. In fig. 7 the fulcrum is the end of the 
lever where it touches the ground; the weight i« 
between the fulcrum and the power. In figs. 6 and 
8 are other examples. Fig. 9 shows that the human 
arm is a lever, the elbow is the fulcrum, the power is 
applied by the muscle between the elbow and the 
hand, the weight is in the hand. The law which 
holds in the lever is: the moment of the power about 
the fulcrum is equal to the moment of the weight 
about the fidcrum. In most cases the power and 
weight are parallel forces, so that if the distances 
from the fulcrum to where the power and weight act 
are called arms, the law of the lever becomes: — the 
power multiplied by its arm is equal to the weight 
multiplied by its arm. It is evident that when the 
power has a very large arm, and the weight a very 
small one, a very small power will overcome a great 
resistance. In the lever, as in all niachincs when a 
small force overcomes a great one, the small force 
acts through a much greater distance than that 
tlu-ough which the great force is overcome, or aa is 
sometimes said, ' What is gained in power is lost in 
time.' Fi^. 3 is a common steel-yard; the body to 
be weighed is placed in the scale, the small weight 
is made to slide along the bar untU it balances the 
scale; it is evident that the greater the weight in the 
scale the greater must be the distance of the sliding 
weight from the fulcrum; the bar is graduated, and 
the weight of the body may be read off at onoe. 
Fig. 2 is the beam of a steam-engine; it is » lever 
with equal arms, the fulcrum being at the centre; the 
piston-nKi is attached to one end, and overoamee the 
rettistanoe of machinery applied by means of a oon- 
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necting-rod at the other end. The beam of an 
ordinary pair of scales is a lever with equal arms 
(see b^ance). Weighing machines (which see) are 
usually combinatbns of levers. Scissors, nut-crack- 
ei^ toys, a poker, an oar, &c, are familiar examples 
of levers. 

LEVEE^ Chaklbb James, a brilliant Irish novel- 
ist, was born at Dublin Slst August, 1806, though in 
biographical dictionaries he is generally represented 
to have been bom two or three years later. He was 
educated for the medical profession, and took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1827, and that of Bachelor of Medicine in 1831. 
He finally took his doctor's degree at Gottingen, and 
returned to Ireland to engage in practice. During 
the prevalence of cholera in 1832 he gained consider- 
able reputation for his skill and devotion in the treat- 
ment of that disease. In March, 1 834, he contributed 
his first paper to the newly-started Dublin University 
Magazine, of which he subsequently became, in 1842, 
the popular and accomplished editor. The first 
chapter of Harry Lorrequer, a designation which he 
afterwards made world-famous as Ms nom de plume, 
had appeared in the February number for 1837. 
Meanwhile he was attached as physician to the Brit- 
ish l^ation at Brussels, where he practised for three 
year*. During his editorship of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine he resided in the neighbourhood of the 
Irish capital, attracting to his intimacy and hospitality 
the brightest, wittiest, and most scholarly men of the 
locality. He held the post of editor for about three 
years, and then, in consequence of the irritation 
incidental to his duties, took up his residence on the 
Continent, still continuing his literary labours with 
tmwearied industry and increasing reputation. Charles 
O'Malley, Tom Burke, Jack Hinton, &c., constituted 
a romantic literature entirely sui generis. The rol- 
licking character of these was intensely national, and 
the extraordinary prominence given in them to horse- 
manship is to be attributed to the circumstance of 
Lever's youth being much occupied in horse-breaking. 
His later novels were more thoughtful and artistic. 
He obtained a diplomatic post at Florence about 1845, 
and was appointed vice-consul at Spezzia in 1858, 
in the gulf <^ which, along with a youthful daughter, 
he on one occasion battled for his life for fully an 
hour. In 1867 he was appointed vice-consul at 
Trieste, where he died June 1st, 1872. 

LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah. The 
prince of the Shechemites having ravished his sister 
Dinah, he, with his brother Simeon, attacked their 
city while they were suffering the consequences of 
circumcision, to which they had submitted, and mur- 
dered all the males. Jacob reproaches them with 
this act of cruelty on his death-bed, and threatens 
them with the dispersion of their descendants — * I 
will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel' 
(Gen. xlix. 7). In no other fact of his life does Levi 
stand prominently and distinctly out from his breth- 
ren. Three sons went down with him to Egypt — 
Gershon, Eohatb, and Merari (Gen. zlvi 2). Moses 
and Aaron were of this tribe. 

LEVIATHAN (Hebrew) is compounded of two 
words meaning a gre<U JUh and fastened; hence it 
probably means a huge fish covered with close scales. 
The Septuagint renders it drakSn (a dragon), and 
hetos (a whale). From the description given of it in 
the book of Job (xli) it is usually, and probably cor- 
rectly, considered to mean the crocodile, though in 
some places it has been interpreted the whale. See 
Tristram's Natural History of the Bible. 

LEVIGATION, the reduction of a hard body to 
a fine state of division or a paste by rubbing it mois- 
tened with water or other fltiid upon a flat slab of 
stone by means of another flat block of stone. 



LEVITES is generally employed not to designate 
the whole tribe that traced its descent from Levi, 
but a division within the tribe itself, in contradis- 
tinction to priests, who are otherwise ciilled the 'sona 
of Aaron.' This meaning has perpetuated itself. 
They were the ministers of worship, specially singled 
out for the service of the sanctuary. Together with 
the priests they formed the sacerdotal tribe, though 
even as late as the time of Aaron there is no distinct 
trace of a caste-character, nor of an intention to 
establish a hereditary priesthood. The first step 
toward this seems to have been taken during the 
first seclusion of Moses on SinaL After the sin of 
the golden calf the Levites were the first to rally 
round Moses, and then the idea of a special conse- 
cration of 'an Israel within an Israel' developed 
itself, and the Levites thenceforth occupied a distinct 
position. To assist in preventing the people from 
their long-continued tendency to lapse into idolatry, 
the Levites were to take the place of the earlier 
priesthood of the first-bom miales, and a census 
showed the almost exact correspondence of their re- 
spective numbers. They now formed the guardians 
of the tabernacle, and for others to approach it was 
to incur the penalty of death. They were to occupy 
an intermediate position between the whole nation, 
as a priestly people, and the high-priest, who alone 
might enter * within the veiL' From the first the 
Kohathites, as nearest of kin to the priests, had the 
highest offices assigned theuL They bore the vessels 
of the sanctuary and the ark itself. Their copsecra- 
tion was symbolical of the greatest purity, and they 
were then given by the people to Jehovah, and again 
by Jehovah to Aaron and his sons. A permanent 
organization was made for their maintenance. In 
place of territorial possessions they were to receive 
from the others the tithes of the produce of the land, 
and in their turn to offer a tithe to the priests. 
When the tabernacle should have a permanent place 
the whole tribe was to be assigned forty-eight cities, 
six of which were to be cities of refuge. To the Le- 
vites was to belong the office of preserving, transcrib- 
ing, and interpreting the law, and they were to read 
it every seventh year at the feast of tabernacles. 
They were not included in the general census of 
the people, but in a separate census (1 Chron. 
xxiii 3); their number is given at 38,000. Their 
position was much changed by the revolt of the ten 
tribes, and after the captivity their numbers had 
diminished to such a degree that in the movement un- 
der Ezra not more than thirty-eight could be brought 
together. The purity of their blood was stringently 
guarded both by Ezra and Nehemiah. They almost 
disappear from the New Testament, and when men- 
tioned at all appear as the tyx>es of a formal, heart- 
less worship. After the destruction of the temple 
they disappear from history, being merged in the 
crowd of captives scattered over the Roman world. 
Many separate books of the Old Testament were 
penned by members of the tribe, and to them in 
great measure may be ascribed the preservation of 
the whole. That they should have dropped so com- 
pletely out of the page of history is not to be won- 
dered at. They had done their work in a localized 
and exclusive religion, and there was no place for 
them under the new dispensation. 

LEVITICUS, the name of the third book of the 
Pentateuch, so called from the first word of its con- 
tents. By the later Jews it was called the 'Law of 
the Priests,' and sometimes the 'Law of Offerings.' 
It consists of seven principal sections, but it may be 
generally described as containing the laws and or- 
dinances relating to Levites, priests, and sacrifices. 
The history of the Israelites is not prosecuted in it, 
and only such events are recorded as bear upon the 
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special object of the book. The completion of the 
tabernacle ia narrated in the btM>k of Exodus, and 
the legislation contained in Leviticus, which is the 
natural continuation of Exodus, issues from the 
Divine Glory which rested on the tabernacle in the 
shafie of a cloud. The regulations respecting the 
sacrifices are classed in three groups, each consisting 
of a decalogue of directions; and though there is not 
a strictly systematic order pursued, the presence of 
a certain plan is always felt The integrity of the 
book is very generally admitted, the Elohist, or 
author of the original document, being credited with 
having written nearly the whole of it. Knobel 
points out several passages which he supposes to be 
of Jehovistic origin. These are chapter x. 16-20, the 
group of laws in chapters xvil-xx., the additional 
enactments about the Sabbath and the feasts of 
weeks and of tabernacles, the punishments for blas- 
phemy and murder, the directions about the Sab- 
batical year, and the promises and warnings in chap- 
ter xxvi. But competent critics affirm that even 
passages that have a Jehovistic colouring must have 
been originally Elohistic. 

LEWES, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
England, in the county of Sussex, on the bank of tiie 
Ousc, here crossed by a bridge, and on the South 
C*oast Railway, 7 miles north-east by east of Brighton. 
It is built on an acclivity and is a place of great 
antiquity, containing the ruins of many ecclesiastical 
buildings. The principal modem edifices are, seven 
parish churches, various Dissenting chapels, a county 
hall, a town hall, civil and naval prisons; a com and 
bop exchange; school of science and art, a grammar- 
school, handsome memorial library, &c. The chief 
manufacture is agricultural implements, and there is 
a considerable trade In com, malt, lime, and coals. 
Lewes sends one member to the House of Commons. 
In its vicinity, in 1264, the barons, under Simon de 
^lontfurt, signally defeated the royal army under 
Henry IIL Fop. (1881), 11,199. 

LEWIS, the largest of the Hebrides, separated 
from the mainland of Scotland by a sea 30 to 35 
miles wide, called the Minch. The north-east ex- 
tremity of the island ia named the Butt of Lewis. 
The south portion is called Harris, and is connected 
with the former by a narrow neck of land. These 
two divisions are in two different counties — Lewis 
bt'ing in Koss-shire and Harris in Inverness-shire, 
Tlje entire lenn^th of the island, south-west to north- 
east, is 52 miles ; breadth, varying from 30 miles to 
5 and 10 miles; area, nearly 700,000 acres. It is of 
irrec,'ular form, and is deeply indented all round by 
bays and inlets. Several small islands are dispersed 
al(»ijg its coast, the principal of which are Scalpa, on 
tiic south-east shore; and Pabay, Taransay, Scarp, 
and I'.ernera, on the west coast The island is in 
general fiat, but contains some considerable eleva- 
ti«>iiH, two of which rise each to 2700 feet above sea- 
level. Numerous beautiful slopes and valleys also 
occur. In the interior the appearance of the country 
is jieculiarly bleak and desolate, especially in the 
after part of the year, when the brown bent which 
grows on its boirgy surface becomes decayed. The 
rivers have all short courses, flowing directly to the 
coast on either side. Small lakes are thickly dis- 
j)ersed over the whole island; and l)oth they and the 
rivers al>ound with fish, including salmon and sea- 
trout; the whole coast iB, besides, very favourable 
for the white and herring fisheries. The bulk of the 
soil is deep peat-moss, but the cultivated parts have 
a soil comjKised of the debris of the granite rocks, in 
all conditions and mixtures of gravel, clay, and sand. 
Up to 1644, when the greater part of the land 
changed proprietors, agriculture, as well as other 
industries was in a very backward condition, but 



sweeping improvments have since greatly changei] its 
character, draining, planting, the reforming of Luj*- 
bandry, roadmakiug, the improvement of live stock, 
the encouragement of fisheries, and the introdncUon 
of manufactures, chiefly ia the Stomoway district, 
have greatly increased the prcwperity of the island. 
The Gaelic language is almoet universally spoken, 
and the people are social,^ kindly, and intelligent. 
The principal town on the islaiid is Stomoway. 
Pop. of entire island in 1871, 25,947; in 1881, 28,a;5k 

LEWIS, Right Hon. Sib Geobge Corxewaix, 
Bart., an English statesman and historian, wa« bom 
in Badnorshire, October, 1806. His &^er; Sir 
Thomas Frankland Lewis, who had long been » 
member of Parliament, and had filled several poblic 
offices with credit, was rewarded with a baronetcy in 
1846. Sir George Comewall Lewis was educated re- 
spectively at Eton and Christ Chnrch, Oxford, which 
he entered in 1824. In 1828 he took his bachelor's 
degree, being first-class in clasrics and second-class in 
mathematics. Though called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple he never practised. In several subordinate 
appointments he had shown great ci^>acity for busi- 
ness, and succeeded his father as poor-law commis- 
sioner in 1839, holding that office till 1847, when he 
became secretary to the board of oontroL He was 
then M.P. for Herefordshire and having connected 
himself by marriage to several of the leading Whig 
families, and having thus a certain hope of rapid pro- 
motion, he determined to devote himself to politics. 
He sat for Hertfordshire till 1852. In February, 
1855, he succeeded his father in the representation of 
Radnorshire, and was immediately appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer by Lord Pabnerston. In 
June, 1859, he became secretary of state for the 
home department, and secretary of state for war in 
1861. He died in Herefordshire, 13th April, 1863. 
It is chiefly for his writings that he will be re- 
membered. These never, indeed, acquired great 
popularity, being too dry, abstruse, and solid for 
those who read merely for amusement; but they 
won the respect, even when they failed to conquer 
the convictions, of scholars and authors. From 1^62 
to 1855 he was the editor of the Edinburgh Keview. 
His first literary effort was his translation, in con- 
junction with Kight Hon. Henry Tufnel, M.P., of 
M tiller's History and Antiquities of the Doric Race 
(1830, two vols. 8vo). Of has other nnmerons works 
the two most likely to influence opinion are his 
Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman His- 
tory (1855), and Astronomy of the .Ajicients (1861), 
The philosophical principle on which he composed 
his original historical works was, 'the eliciting id 
historic truth out of mythical narratives.' In fol- 
lowing out the critical principles of Niebuhr he was 
more rigorous and sceptical than that historian, and 
lays down the rule that where the alloy of error is 
large, it is better to reject all than to believe all. 
His essay on the Romance languages is also a well 
known book. 

LEWIS, Matthew Gregory, an English writer, 
whose attempts, both in the departments of the 
drama and of romance, obtained at one period a very 
considerable share of popularity, though but too fre- 
quently disfigured by bad taste and degraded by 
licentiousness, was the son of a gentleman of good 
property, who was under-secretary at war. He was 
bom in London, 9th July, 1775, and educated ut 
Westminster, on quitting which be travelled for im- 
provement, especially into Germany, the literature 
of which country produced a strong impression upon 
him, and gave that peculiar torn to his compositions 
which placed him in the foremost rank among the 
delineators of the marveUoos and temfic, and has 
since loaded the shelves of circulating libraries with 
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Hosts of imisators, most of whom exhibit all the ex- 
travagances without the genius of their model Of 
his writings the first and most celebrated was The 
Monk, a romance in three vols. 12mOy 1794, which, 
although much decried for its licentiousness, ran 
through a great number of editions; Feudal Tyrants, 
ditto, four vols.; Romantic Tales, four vols.; Tales 
of Wonder, in verse, one vol 8vo; Tales of Terror, 
one voL 8vo; the Castle Spectre, a romantic dranus 
1798; Adelmom the Outlaw, 1800; Alphonso, King 
of Castile, 1801; a volume of miscellaneous poetry; 
and the Bravo of Venice (a translation from the 
German), one voL 8vo. In 1817 his drama of Timour 
the Tartar was put on the stage. It had much in- 
fluence in creating the taste for gorgeous pageants, 
iduch still interferes with the success of the legiti- 
mate drama on the British stage. Mr. Lewis had a 
seat in Parliament, but seldom took part in the busi- 
ness of the house. His death took place 14th May, 
1818, at sea, while on the voyage home from a visit 
to his West Indian possessions. 

LEWIS RIVER OB Snake River, a river of 
North America, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and runs north-west into the Columbia, 413 miles 
from its mouth; length, about 900 miles. Its course 
lies x>artly in Idaho, partly between Idaho and Oregon, 
and partly in Washington. 

LEWISTOWN, a city of Maine, United States 
of America, in Androscoggin county, and on the An- 
droscoggin River, which is here crossed by a bridge, 
and has a fall of 50 feet over a broken ledge. The 
water power is carefully utilized, being distributed 
by a dam and canal to several manufactories (chiefly 
of cotton and woollen goods) and extensive saw- 
mills. It has a fine city-hall, a public library, and a 
number of churches and educational establishments, 
and supports several newspapers. Pop. (1880), 
19,083. 

LEXINGTON, a city of the United States, in 
Kentucky, 23 miles E.8.E. of Frankfort. It is regu- 
larly laid out ; has a courthouse, jail, masonic hall, 
lunatic asylum, the state university, the state agri- 
cultural college, two academies, and numerous schools. 
It is the oldest town in the state (having been founded 
in 1775), and was once the capital, and though it has 
several flour mills, tanneries, rope-works, carriage 
factories, machine shops, and other manufacturing 
establishments, it is more a place of fashionable 
residence than of trade. It figured in the civil war 
between the Northern and Southern States. It has 
a beautiful burying-gronnd, in which there has been 
erected a handsome monument to Henry Clay. 
Pop. (1880), 16.656. 

LEXINGTON, a snuill town in Massachusetts, 
b remarkable in the history of the American Revo- 
lution as the place where the first British blood was 
shed in armed resistanoe to the mother country. On 
the evening of April 18, 1776, a detachment of Bri- 
tish troops was sent from Boston by General Gage, 
for the purpose of seizing some provincial stores at 
Conoord. Notice of Hub movement having been 
communicated to the inhabitants on the route, the 
militia of Lexington, about seventy men in number, 
were hastily drawn up on the common by which the 
road to Concord passes. The British commander. 
Colonel Smith, having oonmianded them to disperse 
without effect, ordered his men to fire. Seven 
Americans were killed and three wounded, and the 
company dispersed, several of the militia discharging 
their m^iakets as they retreated. A simple monu- 
ment of granite, bearing the names of those who fell, 
was erected at Lexington by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in 1799. Fop. (1880), 2460. 

LEY, or Lees, a term usually applied to any 
alkaline solution made by exhausting ashes that con- 
You VIIL 



tain an alkali. Soap lees is an alkali used by soap- 
boilers, or potash or soda in solution, and made 
caustic by lime. Soap-boilers sometimes make their 
own lees, but caustic soda, either solid or in solution, 
can be easily purchased from the manufacturer. Lees 
of wine are the refuse or sediment deposited from wine 
standing quiet. 

LEYDEN, or Leuden (Latin, Lugdumtm JBaUa- 
vorum; French, Leydt)^ one of the most important 
towns in Holland. It lies in the province of South 
Holland, 22 miles south-west of Amsterdam, on the 
railway thence to Rotterdam, on both sides of the 
Old Rhine, and is intersected besides by the Does, 
Mare, Vliet, and ZyL Leyden is encompassed by 
wind-mills, andsurrotmded by country-seats, pleasure- 
grounds, gardens, and fertile meadows. The streets 
of the town are straight, broad, and kept exceedingly 
clean; that one named Broad Street {Breede-Uraat) 
is esteemed one of the finest in Europe, being com- 
pared to the High Street in Oxford. In it is situ- 
ated the town-hall (Stadhuis)^ originally founded 
about 1415. It is a picturesque old building, with 
its prominent parts gilt, thirty windows in a line in 
front, a tall spire, and three highly-ornamented pro- 
jecting gables. In the council-chamber are the 
painting of the Last Judgment, by Lucas van Ley- 
den, and several good historical portraits; and in 
part of the lower floor is situated the flesh market. 
None of the churches are very remarkable buildings, 
but in the Reformed church of St. Peter are monu- 
ments to Boerhave, Spanheim, Scaliger, &c. The 
most important educational institution is the univer- 
sity, formerly one of the most famed in Europe, and 
still in excellent repute. Its buildings possess no 
remarkable architectural features. It is attended 
on the average by about 700 students, nearly 
one-half studying law. Connected with the univer- 
sity are a well laid out botanic garden, an obser- 
vatory, a library, with numerous manuscripts, an 
anatomical theatre and museum of comparativo 
anatomy, one of the richest collections of natural 
history in existence, cabinet of coins, museum of an- 
tiquities, and a rich Japanese museum, Leyden was 
at one time greatly famed for its cloth manufac- 
tures, which reached their greatest extent in 1670; 
they subsequently fell off greatly, but have revived in 
recent years, though not to their former extent. There 
are also various other branches of manufacture, and 
the former great trade in books, carried on in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, and rendered world- 
renowned by the Elzevirs, is represented by several 
printing-offices. 

The most memorable event in the history of Ley- 
den is the siege it siistained from the Spaniards in 
1573-74, when Pieter Adriaanzoon van der Werff 
was burgomaster. By his resolution and heroic 
example the inhabitants were enabled to stand out 
nearly four months, though almost reduced by fa- 
mine. To relieve^the town the Prince of Orange 
at last broke do%vn the dikes, and a favouring wind 
accompanying, the waters came over the land so 
rapidly that above 1000 of the besiegers were 
drowned. The same wind wafted a fleet of 200 
boats from Rotterdam to the gates of Leyden, and 
relieved the place. Leyden is the birth-place of 
many eminent and remarkable men, among whom 
may be specified John of Leyden, the founder of the 
Anabaptists; Camper, Muschenbroek, the brothers 
Gerard and Isaac Vossius, Gronovius, Luke of Ley- 
den, the brothers Van der Velde, Grerard Douw, &c. 
The population of Leyden, at one time 90,000, was 
in 1881, 41,68L 

LEYDEN, Jan or John op. See article Ana- 
baptists. 
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LEYDEN, John, a poet, antiquary, and orien- 
talist, was bom at Denholm, in Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land, 8th September, 1775, of parents in humble 
circumstances. In his earliest youth he displayed 
the greatest eagerness for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but enjoyed few opportunities of gratifying it. 
His predominant desire for learning, however, deter- 
mined his parents to prepare him for the church, and 
he entered the University of Edinburgh in 1790. 
Being an ardent and enthusiastic student, besides 
attending to theology and the learned languages he 
acquired French, Spanish, Italian, German, the an- 
cient Icelandic, Arabic, and Persian. After remain- 
ing five or six years in Edinburgh, where his varied 
gifts and acquirements had attracted the notice of 
some of its most distinguished literati, he accompanied 
two young gentlemen to St. Andrews aa their private 
tutor, and in 1799 published his History of African 
Discoveries, which was afterwards continued and en- 
larged by Hugh Murray (three vols. 8vo, 1818). At 
this time he sdso contributed many translations from 
the northern and oriental languages, as well as ori- 
ginal poems, to the Edinburgh Magazine, which were 
instrumental in introducing him into the best society 
in the Scottish capital In 1800 he began to preach, 
and although popular as a pulpit orator he was not 
satisfied with his own discourses. He contributed 
to Lewis' Tales of Wonder, and assisted Sir Walter 
Scott in procuring materials and illustrations for his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. In 1801 he re- 
published the Complaynt of Scotland, with a learned 
preliminary Dissertation, Notes, and a Glossary, and 
was for one year editor of the Scots Magazine. Hav- 
ing manifested a strong desire to set out on an expe- 
dition to explore the unknown regions of Africa, his 
friends, to prevent the execution of this project, pro- 
cured him the appointment of assistant-surgeon on 
the Madras establishment, which, however, could 
only be held by a person who had taken a surgical 
degree, and this he actually obtained, after six months' 
unremitting application.' Before proceeding to the 
East he completed his Scenes of Infancy, a poem of 
much beauty, but inferior in interest and attractive- 
ness to his minor pieces. While in India he devoted 
himself to the study of oriental literature, but did 
not long survive the influence of the climate and his 
over-exertions in his studies. He died 28th August, 
1811, at Batavia, from a fever contracted while ex- 
amining the Indian manuscripts in the unwholesome 
recesses of a library there. He had accompanied 
the governor-general, Lord Minto, in the expedition 
against Java. He had previously held the appoint- 
ment of professor in the Bengal College, an office 
which he soon afterwards exchanged for that of a 
judge at Calcutta. His Poetical Kemains, with a 
Memoir of his Life, were published in 1819. An 
animated sketch of Dr. Ley den's life is to be found 
among the Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir W. 
Scott; and a new edition of his Poems and Ballads, 
with Scott's Memoir, was published in 1858. He 
left many MS. treatises on the eastern languages. 

LEYDEN, Luke of. See Luke of Ley den. 

LE YDEN-JiVR, an instrument for collecting elec- 
tricity; like all condensers it consists of two con- 
ductors, in such positions that induction may take 
place between them. It is a bottle of thin glass, 
with a wide neck; it is coated internally and exter- 
nally on the bottom and sides with tin-foil; the coat- 
ings reach about two-thirds of the way up the sides. 
Thus the sheets of tin-foil are two conductors sepa- 
rated for a short distance by glass, so that no elec- 
tricity can pass from one to the otner, but they may 
act inductively on one another. A brass rod passes 
through the cork of the bottle; it terminates outside 
in a Imob, and communicates with the inside coating 



by means of a chain. The uncovered glan k kept 
dry outsfde and inside the jar. When the jar is 
held in the hand so that the outer coating is con- 
nected with the earth, and the knob is brought ne«r 
the prime conductor of an electric machine, the jar fills 
with electricity — ^that is, the inner coating receives 
a large charge of positive electricity, and the out^r 
receives a slightly smaller charge of negative. The 
quantity of electricity which may be collected depen<l« 
on the area of the coatings and on the thinness of the 
glass. The electricities strive to discharge themselves 
through the glass, which, if too thin, may be perfor- 
ated. The jar may be (Uscharged by connecting the 
outer coating and the knob. PL LXI. fig. 5 ^owi 
a discharger^ bi> and DC are brass rods hio^ed at n: 
A is a glass handle. The jar may be dischar^t-ti 
through the human body; a chain of persons holding 
each other's hands will receive a shock if they foiin 
the connection, the terminal persons touching the 
outer and inner coatings; a jar has been discharge- »i 
through a chain of 1500 men, each of whom receive<i 
a shock. When a jar is discharged the spark jn*- 
duced is very brilliuit, owing to the great quantities 
of electricity in the coatings. Waiting for a short 
time after a jar has been discharged, we get a second 
but very small spark by i^ain connecting the knob 
and outer coating; this is due to the residual- rharrje, 
which seems to consist of electricity which had pene- 
trated for a short distance into the glass, and which 
could not get back to the surface in time for the first 
discharge. It is probable that the electricity really 
resides not on the tin-foil but on the outer and inner 
surfaces of the glass; for jars with movable coatinpi 
have been constructed, and the coatings of the chargt^^ 
jar may be removed and held in the hands, and re- 
placed without sensible alteration being produc*nl 
in the charge. When a jar is placed on an insulated 
stool, so that the outer coating is insulated from the 
earth, a small spark may be obtained from the inner 
coating on presenting the knuckle, thus the inner 
coating had a charge of free electricity; the outer 
coating has now a free charge, when this is discharge 
the inner coating has again a free charge; in tbi« 
way (by aUemate contacts, as it is called) the jar nuty 
be gradually discharged. When a number of J ana 
are placed in a box lined with tin-foil connected wiUi 
the earth, their knobs being joined together, they 
form a battery. A battery will collect from an elec- 
tric machine a quantity of electricity equal to the 
siun of the charges which would be received by each 
jar from the same machine. The discharge of a 
battery is capable of producing very striking effects 
— melting fine metallic wires, puncturing plates of 
glass or card-board, killing animals, rupturing bad 
conductors, &c. 

When a spark passes from the electric machine to 
the knob of a jar the inside coating becomes posi- 
tively electrified; this electricity acts inductively {-^ee 
Induction, Electrostatic) on the electricity of th«? 
outer coating, attracting negative and sending off 
positive to the ground. Now the outer charge of 
negative binds or renders latent by induction a grt^t 
part of the inner charge, so that inside there is very 
little free electricity, and therefore the knob may 
receive a second chiatrge from the machine; part of 
this is again rendered latent, and by a repetition of 
the process a great quantity of positive electricity is 
bound or rendered latent by a slightly greater quantity 
of negative in the outer coating. The inner coating 
has besides a small charge of free electricity. By 
symbols: — If a is the quantity of electricity which 
might be received by the inner coating if the outer 
were absent, the inner charge a binds an outer chai^ 
-am (where m is a proper fraction, such as | or d ), 
which reacts and bindi of the inner charge the 
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amoont a m\ bo that a -a m* is free. The inner now 
receives a new char^, a~{a~am^ or am\ which 
b^iaves as the first charge did. We find that the 
whole charge which may be received bj the inner 

coating ib a + am* + am* + &c., or :i — — t, and the 

— ^ a tn 

outer charge is -am-am*-am*^&o., or 5 — — ,' 

1 — tn 

The charge is evidently greater as m is more nearly 
equal to unity, m depends on the $peciftc inductue 
capaeUir (which see) of the glass, and on its thinness. 
L'HOPITAL, GuiLLAUiu Fban^ois Antoink, 
Marquis De St. Mesme, a celebrated French mathe- 
matician of the seventeenth century. ' He was bom 
at Paris in 1661, his father being a lieutenant^neraJ 
in the army, and master of the horse to the Buke of 
Orleans. After being educated at home, under a pri- 
vate tutor, he entered into the army, but was obliged 
to quit the service on account of the imperfection of 
his sight. He then devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of mathematics, having had John Bemouilli 
for a short time to give him instructions in the differ- 
ential and integral calculus. At the age of thirty- 
two he distinguished himself by solving problems 
{HTopoaed to the lovers of mathematics by James Ber- 
noulli; and 1693 he was admitted an honorary mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sdenoes at Paris. From that 
period he published, in the French and foreign jour- 
nals, solutions of difficult questions, and other mathe- 
matical communications. Such was his reputation 
that Huygens, profound as was his acquaintance 
with science, did not disdain to apply to him for in- 
formation relative to the nature of the differential 
calculus. This led to the publication of his treatise 
entitled Analyse des Infiniment-petits (1696), the 
first French work on the subject, of which a new 
edition was published by Lefevre (Paris, 1781, 4to). 
The Marquis De THdpital continued his researches 
witli ardour till his death, which took place 2d Feb. 
1704. Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of Les Sections Coniques, les Lieux G^m^- 
triqiies, la Construction des Equations; and XJne 
Th^rie des Courbes Mt^caniques (4to). He was, in 
private life, a man of integrity, of an open and candid 
disposidon, and of agreeable and policed manners. 

L*HOPITAL, Michel de, an eminent chancellor 
of France, was bom in 1505 at Aigueperse, in Au- 
vergne, and studied jurisprudence in the most cele- 
brated universities of France and Italy. He quickly 
rose in his profession, and after obtaining the office 
of councillor of parliament was sent ambassador by 
Henry II. to the Council of Trent. In 1554 he was 
made superintendent of the royal finances, in which 
post, by his ability, economy, and integrity, he re- 
stored the exhausted treasury, and put an end to the 
dishonest practices and the unjust emoluments of a 
horde of rapacious court favourites, whose enmity he 
encountered with inflexible steadiness. On the death 
of Henry II. he was introduced by the Guises into 
the council of state, which post he gave up to ^- 
tompany Margaret of Yalois, duchess of Savoy, as 
her cluuioellor. The confusion which followed in 
France soon made it necessary to recall a minister 
of so much talent, and he was advanced to the post 
of chancellor. He never ceased to advocate tolera- 
tion, and was the principal author of the edict of 
156*2, which allowed freedom of worship to Protes- 
tants. By this conduct he rendered himself exceed- 
ingly odious to the court of Borne, which sought in 
vain to remove him, until the court came to the san- 
guinary resolution of exterminating the reformed re- 
hgion by violence. Finding himself regarded with 
suspicion and dislike, he anticipated his dismissal 
by a voluntary retreat to his country-house, where, 
a few days after, the seals were demanded from him, 



which he resigned without regret. In lettered ease 
and in the conversation of a few friends he enjoyed 
himself with great satisfaction, until the atrocious 
day of St. Bartholomew in 1572. Upon this event 
his friends, fearing that he might be made one of its 
victims, ui^g;ed him to take measures for his safety; 
but he not only disdained to seek concealment, but 
when a party of horsemen, whose motive was unknown, 
advanced towards his house, he refused to dose his 
gates. They were, in fact, despatched by the queen 
with express orders to save him. He survived that 
execrable event a few months only, dying at Vignay 
March 15, 1573, at the age of sixty-eight. No one 
was a more determined enemy to injustice; and the 
reform in legislation produceid by him was of the 
greatest benefit to France. His writings include 
Latin poems, Harangues before the Estates of Orleans, 
from which he appears to have excelled less as an 
orator than as a poet ; Memoirs, containing treaties, 
state papers, &a; a Discourse in Favour of Peace; 
and his Testament. The eulogy of L'HApital was 
made a prize subject by the French Academy in 
1777, and a statue was erected to him by Louis XYI. 
LI (c^ed also ceuA), the common copper coin is 
China, with a square hole in the middle, and an 
inscription on one side. The copper is alloyed with 
lead, and the coin, which is cast, is very brittle. 
Ten lis make one candareen, 100 a mace, 1000 a 
leang or tael, about 5«. lOd 

LIABILITY, Limited. See Joint-stock Com- 
panies. 

LIANAS, a term used by travellers to designate 
those climbing and twining plants found in profusion 
in tropical climates, where they form thick, woody 
stems, while in temperate regions they are generally 
herbaceous, llie clematis, honeysuckle, and vine, 
however, form exceptions, their woody stems receiv- 
ing the name of sarmentum. The term lianas first 
found currency among French colonists, but it has 
been adopted by all travellers in the tropics. In 
many instances they overtop the heads of the tallest 
trees, when they descend and intertwine the entire 
forest by their cable-like shoots, forming an impene- 
trable net-work or matting, which it is necessary to 
break through with the hatchet. The fauna of those 
regions pass through these matted and tangled thickets 
either by means of narrow, embowered passages 
below, kept open by uninterrupted use, or by passing 
from bough to bough high above the ground. The 
thickness of the stems of some of the species of 
lianas becomes so great that their constriction kills 
the tree to which they originally adhered, and when 
this has fallen the magnificent confusion of leaves 
and flowers presents one of the most striking features 
of those forest scenes. Vanilla, sarsaparilla, and 
other medicinal plants are true lianas. Botanically 
speaking, lianas belong to the most diverse families. 
They are seldom found in European gardens, from 
the difficulty of bringing them to perfect bloom by 
even the most careful treatment under glass. 

LIAS, in geology, the name of a formation, con- 
sisting of thick argillaceous and calcareous deposits, 
which constitute the base on which the oolitic series 
reposes. The word lids is of English origin, and is 
said to be derived from a provincial pronunciation of 
the word layers. The upper portion of these de- 
posits, including about two-thirds of their total depth, 
consists of beds of a deep blue marl, containing only 
a few irregular limestone beds. In the lower por- 
tion the limestone beds increase in frequency, and 
assume the peculiar aspect which characterizes the 
lias, presenting a series of thin stony beds, separated 
by narrow ar^aceous partings, so that the quarries 
of this rock at a distance assume a striped and 
riband-like appearance. The lias is remarkable for 
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the number and variety of iti organic remainB, among 
which are belemnitea, ammonites, gr3rphitea, and 
other shells, together with the remains of saurian or 
lizard-like animalH, of which the ichthyosaurus and 
plesiosaurus are familiar examples. The lias crosses 
England from near Whitby, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, 
in Dorsetshire. See Geology. 

LIBANIUS, a distinguished Greek sophist and 
rhetorician of the fourth century, was bom at An- 
tioch, on the Orontes, probably about A.D. 314, though 
some assign a date two years later. After receiving 
some education at Antioch he went to Athens, and 
had among his teachers Cleobulus, Didymus, and 
Zenobius. Though he had the certain prospect of 
obtaining the chair of rhetoric at Athens he was dis- 
inclined to accept the office, but not long after he 
agreed to accept a similar office at Constantinople. 
The settlement of his private affairs at Athens hav- 
ing produced some delay, he found himself supplanted 
in Constantinople by a sophist from Cappadocia, and 
he accordingly opened a private schoo]. So great 
was his reputation that tie public professors soon 
found themselves without scholars, and charged 
Libanius with being a magician. The prefect ex- 
pelled him from the city about A.D. 346, when he re- 
tired to Nicomedia, where he met with equal success 
and incurred equal enmity. After a stay of five 
years he was recalled to Constantinople, where his 
reception was so cool that he once more repaired to 
Nicomedia. After various vicissitudes, among them 
a second offer of the chair of rhetoric at Athens, 
which he again declined, he fell into ill-health, and 
obtaiued leave from the Emperor Gallus to retire to 
his native city, where he resided till his death about 
A.D. 395. He was a favourite with the Emperor 
Julian, and corresponded with him. Valens and 
Theodosius also showed him favour; but ill-health 
and continual squabbles with rival sophists and with 
the prefects marred his enjoyment of life. Much of 
this was owing to a disposition somewhat querulous, 
though naturally gentle and moderate, and to the pride 
and vanity perhaps inseparable from his profession. 
No complete edition of his works exists, the fullest 
being that of Keiske (four vols. Altenb. .and Leip- 
zig, 1791-97). J. Ch. Wolf's edition of his Letters 
(Amsterdam, 173S) is the best. Orations, declama- 
tions, letters, a Life of Demosthenes, &c., are among 
his numerous works. 

LIB AN US, Mount. See Lebanon. 

LIBATION (Latin, Uhatio^ from libare, to pour 
out), properly a drink-offering; but used also for other 
offerings to the gods, as a meal-cake, or something 
similar placed on the altar, and a part of which was 
burned. Libations were also made at domestic meals, 
some of the food being thrown into the fire on the 
hearth in honour of the lares. Of all fruits a small 
portion was likewise placed on an altar, table, &c., in 
honour of the gods, or thrown into the sea in honour 
of the sea deities. A libation always accompanied 
the sacrifice offered in concluding a treaty with a 
foreign nation. The libations to the dead were not 
performed till the ninth day after the burning or in- 
terment, and consisted of milk, wine, or blood, and 
generally concluded the funeral solemnities. In 
sacrifices the priest was first obliged to taste the 
wine, usually unmixed {nurum)^ with which he 
sprinkled the victims, and to cause those to do the 
same who offered the sacrifice. This ceremony was 
called libarc (delibare), whence it also means to touch 
or taste something. Among the Greeks the sponde 
or loihe was similar to the lihatio of the Romans. 

LIBAU, a seaport town, Russia, government of 
Courland, at the mouth of the river or lake of the 
same name, 120 miles w.s.w. of Riga. It is walled, 
And entered by a single gate; is irregularly built, 



: 



most of the streets being nairow and iIl-p*T6d; Mid 
houses, chiefly of wood, and only one story, indif- 
ferent. Its trade is considerable. The chief exports 
are com, linseed, flax, hemp^ leather, butter, wax, 
honey, tallow, b^f, and deals; the imports, colonial 
prckluce and manufactured goods. Pop. 9090. 

LIBEL, in law, is defined to be the malicious de- 
famation of any person, made public either by writing, 
printing, or pictures, in order to provoke him to 
anger, or to expose him to public hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule. Also such writings as are of a blasphem- 
ous, treasonable, seditious, or inmioral kind are legally 
included in the teruL When defamatory words are 
merely spoken in conversation they exist no longer 
than during the act of giving them utterance, and 
are heard only by those in whose presence they are 
used; but when they are committed to paper they 
become permanent in their nature, and are capable 
of being disseminated far and wide. Words, again, 
may be spoken in haste, and ivithout thought; but 
the act of writing necessarily requires time and deli- 
beration. For these reasons libelling is regarded >»y 
our law as a more heinous offence than slandering;, 
which is the technical name for spoken defamation; 
and numberless expressions are libellous if written 
and made public, which are not punishable if they 
are merely spoken, because the animua injuriantii is 
more pronounced in the one case than in the r)ther. 
Thus, unless the slanderous words be such as tend to 
cause it to be believed that the person slandered is 
guilty of some crime punishable by law, as theft or 
perjury, or that he is infected with some disease 
which renders him unfit to mix in society; or unlcaa 
they tend to injure him in the particular trade from 
which he derives his livelihood; or unless they have 
actually been productive of some damage to him, 
they are not actionable, though false. For instance, 
it is not legal slander to say of a private gentlemaA 
that he is a swindler, if he has received no specitic 
damage therefrom, beyond the mere annoyance of 
having been subjected to such an imputation. But 
such accusations as these, and all others which bold 
up individuals to public hatred, contempt, or ridi- 
cule, become libellous when the remembrance of 
them is deliberately perpetuated by their being com- 
mitted to writing. And the printing of a Ubel is 
evidence of publication, because the mechanics em- 
ployed in printing it are presumed to have read it^ 
Libellers may be brought to punishment by a pro- 
secution on the part of the government, or be com- 
pelled to make reparation by a civil action. The 
civil action is grounded upon the injury which the 
libel is supposed to occasion to the individual; the 
public prosecution upon its tendency to provoke a 
breach of the peace. If the charges contained in the 
libel are true a civil action cannot be maintained, 
because it is considered that every man must bear 
the consequences of his own act; and, therefore, if 
he has laid himself open to accusation, he must endure 
it as the natural result of his own crimes or folly. 
But inasmuch as the malicious propagation even ol 
that which is true is calculated to disturb the public 
peace, the truth of the libellous matter is no defence 
by the common law, although it is now by statute 
6 and 7 Vict. cap. xcvi., and will in many cases en- 
title the defendant to the merciful consideration of 
the court, when it decides upon the quantum of pun- 
ishment to be awarded. The defendant is entitled 
to plead the truth of what he uttered, and that it 
was for the public benefit that the matters charged 
should be published. In dvil actions again it is 
necessary to prove that the publication of the libel 
was made to others besides the person at whom it is 
aimed ; for, however false and atrocious it may be, it 
is evident that the person libelled can derive no 
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hijmy from it so long as its very existence is known 
to none but himself. Therefore an abusive letter, 
written by one man to another, is not suflSdently 
pobliahed to sapport an action, unless the writer 
shows it to a third person, because the person to 
whom it was addressed cannot be injured by it, unless 
he himself chooses to make it pubUc; nevertheless 
the author of such a letter may be prosecuted by in- 
dictment, for it equally tends to create a breach of 
the peace. With these distinctions civil actions and 
proeecutions for Ubel stand very much on the same 
footing. In ordinary cases it is not necessary to 
prove malice on the part of the libeller; for even sup- 
ponng that the libel was published without any 
malicaous design, yet the injury to the individual, 
and the danger to the public peace, are not the less 
on that account. But although the charges contained 
in a libel are false, yet under the particular circum- 
stances of certain cases the author is excused, unless 
express proof can be produced of his having been in- 
fluenced by hatred or malice. These are called privi' 
Uged communications. It is difficult to lay down 
any general definition which shall comprise all the 
occasions when communications are privileged; but 
perhaps we shall not be far wrong in saying that 
whenever a communication is made boiid fde, un- 
officiou£lv, and without malice, and either the person 
who makes it, or the person to whom it is made, has 
a real substantial interest in the subject to which it 
relates, it is a privileged communication, and the 
mere fact of its not being true will not render the 
person who makes it liable either to a civil action or 
to a criminal prosecution. A fair critidsm on a public 
work or print, &c; a fair comment on a place of 
public entertainment; a fair and impartial account of 
the proceedings in a court of justice, and the like, 
are not considered libellous, unless l^e subjects to 
which they relate are in themselves of such an ob- 
scene, blasphemous, or scandalous nature, that a due 
regard to decency enjoins that they should not be 
publicly discussed, under which circumstances even 
a correct statement becomes indictable. In a civil 
action the plaintiff recovers damages, the amount of 
which is settled by the jury. But upon an indict- 
ment the jury has merely to acquit the defendant 
or to find him guilty, after which the court passes 
judgment, and awards the punishment, which is 
eenerally fine or imprisonment, or both. The jury 
decide on the criminality of the libel, without being 
bound by the direction of the judge. In the United 
iStates the law is essentially as in England. 

LIBEL, in the English ecclesiastical and admir- 
alty courts, is the name given to the formal written 
statement of the complainant's ground of complaint, 
in the civil litigation, against the defendant. In 
Scotch law, an indictment on which either a civil 
action or criminal prosecution takes place. 
LIBELLULA. See Draoon-flt. 
LIBERAL ARTS. See Abts. 
LIBERIA, a republic, west coast of Africa, mid- 
way between Sierra Leone and Capo Palmas, ex- 
tending 600 miles along the coast, from near the 
British settlement of Sierra Leone in the north-west, 
to the river San Pedro, beyond Cape Palmas, in the 
south-east, with a breadth inland of about 100 miles. 
It was founded as a colony of free blacks by the 
American Colonization Society in 1820, under the 
philanthropic idea that many, if not all, of the liber- 
ated slaves would prefer returning to Africa to stay- 
ing in America, where they were denied politicad 
rights. The whole territory of Liberia has been pur- 
^Med from time to time from the aboriginal owners, 
under more than twenty treaties, a satisfactory price 
having in each case been freely paid to the natives. 
It is well watered, being traversed by several con- 



siderable streams. Cotton is indigenous, and yields 
two crops a year; the cultivation of it succeeds well 
where it has been tried. Coffee thrives well, a single 
tree at Monrovia yielding 80 lbs. at one gathering. 
Sugar-cane grows in unrivalled luxuriance; cam- wood 
grows in unlimited quantities; and red- wood, bar- 
wood, and other dyes are likewise plentiful; the oil- 
palm is abundant; and indigo^ caoutchouc, ginger, 
arrow-root, cacao, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, castor- 
nuts, yams, plantains, bananas, figs, olives, tamarinds, 
limes, oranges, lemons, &&, may be added to the list 
of vegetable products, many of which are exported 
to a greater or less extent Ivory U easily obtain- 
able, and rich metallic veins exist, only requiring 
capital to open them up. A considerable export and 
import trade is now carried on, and a large number 
of the inhabitants of the interior depend upon Liberia 
for their supplies of European goods. The Liberians 
have built many coasting- vessels, and possess a num- 
ber of large vessels tnu&ng with Great Britain and 
the Unit^ States. The Liberians have built for 
themselves churches of brick and stone, and possess 
numerous schools, and a considerable number of 
printing-presses. A thirst for education has likewise 
been awakened among the surrounding aborigines, 
many of whom send their children to be educated 
in the republic. The climate, though very fatal to 
Europeans, has been greatly improved by clearing, 
drainage, &c. For political and judicial purposes 
the republic is divided into counties and townships. 
The counties are four in number, and called Mont- 
serrado. Grand Bassa, Since, and Maryland. Each 
town is a corporation, with elected municipal officers. 
Monrovia (pop. 13,000), the capital and port of the 
colony, is situated on Cape Mesurado; in it resides a 
British consul. There are besides a number of towns 
or villages in the territory. The government of the 
country is on the model of that of the United States, 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a senate, 
and a house of representatives. It is provided that 
on the increase of the population each additional 
10,000 shall have a representative. Liberia was de- 
clared an independent state in July, 1847, and in the 
following vear was recognized as such by Great 
Britain and France, when a treaty of trade and com- 
merce with the state was concluded. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants speak English. The public 
revenue is estimated at about £17,000, and the ex- 
penditure £24,000. A debt of £100,000 was con- 
tracted in 1871, to be redeemed in fifteen years. 
Pop. 1,068,000, of whom about 19,000 are immigrants 
from America, the rest natives. 

LIBERTINES, or Libebtini, a sect of fanatics 
in the sixteenth century in Holland and Brabant, 
who placed religion in a perfect union of the soul 
with Grod, which having once taken place, all differ- 
ence between evil and good, sin and virtue, ceased ; 
so that the individual might give himself up to his 
appetites and passions, as these were no longer bad. 
The name was also applied in England to the early 
Anabaptists about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

LIBERTY, Cap of. The right of covering the 
head was in early times a mark of liberty. Slaves 
always went bare-headed, and one of the ceremonies 
of emancipation was the placing a cap on their head 
by their former master. Thus the cap (or the hat) 
became the symbol of liberty, and has played a part 
in many revolutions. The cap was used in Franco 
as the sjrmbol of liberty at the beginning of the 
revolution (1789); and its red colour was borrowed 
from that of the liberated galley-slaves of Marseilles, 
who went in great numbers to Paris. The Jacobin 
Club at Paris afterwards made the red cap a l»a<l„'0 
of membership, and it was therefore afterwards 
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balled tbe Jacobin cap. The use of the cap as the 
symbol of liberty was known to the Ilomans, the 
statue of the goddess of liberty, in her famous tem- 
ple on the Ayentine, built by Tiberius Gracchus, being 
furnished with a cap in one hand, and two poniards 
in the other. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. See Press. 

LIBI-DIBL See Dnn-Divi. 

LIBOURNE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment Giionde, on the right bank of the Dordogne, 
here joined by the Isle, and crossed by a fine suspen- 
sion-bridge, 17 miles n.n.e. Bordeaux. It is walled, 
and built with great regularity, with a large and 
handsome square in the centre; has spacious and 
almost mathematically straight streets, lined with 
elegant houses. The chief buildings are the public 
library, theatre, museum, and fine cavalry barracks. 
The manufactures consist of glass, which is import- 
ant ; woollen stuffs, leather, nails, and ropes. It has 
an important trade in wine, brandy, salt, coal, ship- 
timber, iron, &a There are also commodious build- 
ing-yards. Liboume has courts of first resort and of 
commerce; a commercial exchange, a school of hy- 
drography, an athenseum, a communal college, and a 
botanical garden. It is one of the ancient Bastides 
or Free Towns, founded by Edward I. of England 
in 1286, and figures much in the wars of his times. 
Pop. (1881), 15,981. 

LIBRA, the Roman pound unit for weip^hing, 
consisting of 12 ounces. (See As.) The original 
meaning is balance. The term was also applied to a 
horn measiure, used principally for meaisuring oil, and 
divided into twelve equal parts by graduated Unes. 
The seventh sign of the zodiac is called lAbra^ be- 
cause at its first point the ecliptic crosses the equa- 
tor to the southern hemisphere, and we have then 
tbe autumnal equinox. 

LIBRARIES. The name library is given some- 
times to a collection of books, and sometimes to the 
building in which they are kept. It is the former 
sense of the term exclusively that this article recog- 
nizes. The most ancient library is ascribed to the 
Egyptian king Osymandyas of Memphis, and recent 
investigations go far to prove that the ascription has 
a basis of truth. Pisistratus first founded a library 
among the Greeks at Athens; Xerxes carried it to 
Persia, but Seleucus Nicator caused it to be restored 
to Athens. The most celebrated library of antiquity 
was the Alexandrian. (See Alexandrian Library.) 
^milius Paulus and Lucullus brought the first libra- 
ries, as the spoils of war, to Rome. Asinius Pollio 
founded the first public library, which was also taken 
in war. Julius Caesar established a large library, 
and intrusted it to the care of the learned Varro. 
Augustus founded two libraries, one of which was 
called Palatina^ because it was in the temple of 
Apollo, on Mount Palatine; the other was in the 
portico of Octavia, and was called Octaviana. The 
conflagration of Nero destroyed several libraries, 
which Domitian restored. Trajan founded a very 
excellent library known as tbe Ulpian. Publius 
Victor mentions twenty-eight public libraries in 
Rome; there were, besides, extensive private libra- 
ries. These treasures were destroyed or dispersed, 
partly by the ravages of the barbarians, partly by 
tbe iconoclasts. In the ninth and eleventh centuries 
Basil the Macedonian, emperor of the East, and the 
learned Comnenian imperial family, made several 
collections of books, principally in the convents of 
the ^gean Islands and Mount Athos. The Arabians 
had, in Alexandria, a considerable library of Arabian 
books. Al-Mamun collected many Greek manu- 
scripts in Bagdad. In the West libraries were founded 
in the second half of the ei.,'hth cmtury by the 
encouragement of Charlemagne. In Trance one of 



the most celebrated was that in the abbey St Ger- 
main des Pr^ near Paris. In Germany the libraxiea 
of Fulda, Corvey, and in the eleventh century that 
of Hirschau, were valuable. In Spain, in the twelfth 
century, the Moon had seventy public libraries, ol 
which that of Cordova contained 250,000 volumes. 
In Britain and Italy libraries were also founded with 
great zeal, particularly in the former country, bj 
Richard AungerviUe; in the latter by Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and oUters. After the invention of the art of 
printing this was done more easily and at less ex- 
pense. Nicholas V. founded the Vatican library. 
Cardinal Bessarion bequeathed lus excellent library 
to the church of St Mark at Venice. Sec Petit- 
Radel's interesting Recherches sur les Bibliothequt!S 
anciennes et modemes jusqu'k la Fondation de La 
Biblioth^ue Mazarine (Paris, 1819). 

The principal libraries of modem times arc the 
national library at Paris (about 1,827,000 priute'l 
books, and 92,000 MSS.); the central court librarv- at 
Munich (probably 1,000,000 books and 18,000 MSS. »; 
the imperial library at St Petersburg (total nuTul^er 
of volumes not less than 1,000,000 and 20,000 MSS. ) ; 
the imperial library at Vienna (not fewer than 
440,000 books and 20,000 MSS.); the university 
library at Gottingen (perhaps 400,000 books); the 
royal library at Dresden (350,000 printed Ixx^ks, 
182,000 pamphlets, dissertations, and small works 
not included, and 6500 MSS.); the royal library at 
Copenhagen (stated variously at 250,000, 400,oOo, 
450,000, and 482,000 volumes— it has 18,000 MSS.); 
the library of the University of Upsal in Sweden; 
the library in the Escurial (see E.scurial) : the 
royal library at Berlin, (nearly 750,000 volumes and 
16,000 MSS.); the academical library at Pra^me 
(130,000 volumes and 4000 MSS.); the royal library 
in Stuttgart (425,000 volumes); the Vatican library 
at Rome, the number of printed volumes in which 
cannot be stated accurately, but it is replete with 
the rarest and most valuable MSS. In Britain 
the two largest libraries are the Bodleian in Oxford 
(stated by some at 500,000, by others at 220,000 vol- 
umes, but probably containing upwards of 400,000 
volumes and 30,000 MSS.), and the library of the 
British Museum at London, now one of the first in 
the world, and containing probably more than 
1,500,000 printed books and about 50,000 MSS.) 
Besides the national library there are in Paris th<«e 
of the Arsenal (200,000 printed books, 6000 MSS.) 
of St Genevieve (120,000 printed books, 2392 MSS). 
of the Institute (100,000 volumes); of the represen- 
tative chamber (50,000) ; and the Mazarin library 
( 1 50,000). In the rest of France there are 273 public 
libraries, the principal of which are tbo^e of Lycins 
(containing together more than 600,000 volumes), 
Bordeaux (190,000), Aix (150,000), &c. ITie total 
number of volumes in these provincial libraries is 
estimated at more than 3,000,000. Access to these 
great collections is easily obtained both by natives 
and foreigners. In Italy there are a great number of 
valuable libraries, of winch that at Bolugna, founded 
in 1650, is said to contain 160,000 volumes, 6uo0 
MSS.; the National library at Florence, 400,000 
volumes, 15,000 MSS.; and the Lauren tian library in 
the same city, consisting almost entirely of MSS.; 
the university library at Genoa, 117,000 volumes; tbe 
Ambrosian at Milan, nearly 165,000 printed volumes 
and at least 8000 MSS., but according to others, 
140,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS.; that at Modena 
90,000 volumes, that of Naples 275,000, and that of 
St. Mark at Venice 260,000. The Vatican library 
is very large and famous, but in much disorder; and 
the Casanata library, also at Rome, is said to contain 
fully 130,000 volumes. Perhaps the third library in 
Britain in point of >aluc is the Advocates' Library 
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in Edinburgh. (See Advocates* Libbabt.) The 
library of the Writen to the Signet is also of con- 
siderable magnitude and value, and the four Scottish 
universities have collections respectively of from 
50,000 to 100,000 volumes. The most valuable li- 
biiry in Irelajid is that of Triuity College, Dublin, 
with more than 180,000 volumes. The number of 
hotikB in foreign libraries is very difficult to be ascer- 
tained with precision, and the statements differ so 
much, that the above estimates are, in many cases, 
little better than approximations. In the United 
States of America the priodpal libraries are the Con- 
gre» library (390,000 volumes), the Boston public 
lilirary (395,000 volumes), the Aator library. New 
York (193,000 volumes), and the library of Harvard 
College (259,000 volumes). 

LIBRARIES' ACrrS. The only library in Great 
Britain maintained at the expense of the state for the 
use of the public, is that of the British Museum in Lon- 
don. Private libraries, or more properly, libraries be> 
longing to corporations or public bodies, such as the 
Advocates* Library in Edinburgh, might be consulted 
habitually by a favoured few on gaining proper in- 
troductions. But it was felt that the free use of a 
valuable library in the various departments of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, was a necessity in the 
larger centres of population, both as a means of edu- 
cation, and of supplying a wholesome intellectual 
stimulus. Accordingly the legislature has passed 
several acts empowering districts to establish libra- 
ries, and to impose a rate on the inhabitants for that 
purpose. The first act applied to England alone, 
and was passed in 1850. By 16 and 17Victoria(1853), 
cap. ci, the Public Libraries Act was extended to Ire- 
land and Scotland. Subsequent legislation is that of 
17 and 18 Victoria, cap. Ixiv.; 18 and 19 Victoria, 
cap. Ixx.; 29 and 30 Victoria, cap. cxiv. The Public 
Libraries Act (Scotland), 30 and 31 Victoria (1867), 
cap. xxxvii; and 34 and 35 Victoria (1871), cap. 
lix. are the most recent enactments. In towns hav- 
ing a population exceeding 5000 town-coimcils may, 
with the consent of two-thirds of the burgesses, 
resolve to establish a library, and to rate the inhabi- 
tants. The act may also be adopted by two-thirds 
of the ratepayers in parishes of a like population, and 
in local improvement districts. In Scotland and 
Ireland the act applies only to boroughs with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000. Local boards are not to expend 
more than one penny in the pound for the purposes 
of the act. All these libraries are to be open to the 
public free of all charge. 

LIBRATION, an apparent oscillatory motion of 
the moon, which causes parts near the edge to appear 
and disappear from time to time. It was discovered 
by Galileo. If the moon moved round the earth 
with a uniform angular velocity equal to its angular 
velocity of rotation on its axis, and if its axis were 
at right angles to its orbit, the same side of it would 
always be presented to the earth, and we should see 
only one-half of its surface; its libration enables us 
to see about ^ of its surface. Its axis ia inclined 1** 
32^ 9" to the perpendicular to its orbit, and therefore 
parts at the poles of the moon are sometimes visible 
and sometimes out of sight ; this is called libration 
in latitude Its orbital angular velocity is sometimes 
slightly greater and sometimes slightly less than its 
axial angular velocity, hence equatorial parts of the 
moon near the edge are sometimes visible and some- 
times out of sight; this is called libration in longitude. 
There is also a very small diurnal libration due to 
the motion of an observer on the earth. 

LIBYA, with the ancient geographers and histo- 
rians, had at first mythical bounduies. It was tliat 
portion of the north of Africa lying between K^rypt, 
ktluopia^ and the shores of the Athoitic, and bouiided 



to the north by the Mediterranean, and to the south 
by the mythical river Oceanus. As acquaintance 
with the region advanced, the equator was substi- 
tuted for Cc^nns. Though Herodotus seems to have 
known that Africa was a peninsula, the modems 
were not aware of this till the Portuguese doubled 
the Cape of (jiood Hope in 1497. Homer and Hesiod 
comprised under Libya all the territory west of 
Middle and Lower Egypt The Phoenicians con- 
cealed what they knew of it Herodotus is the first 
who speaks distinctly and reliably about it, and the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt, on the development of 
commerce, necessarily acquired a more exact know- 
ledge of it. But the wars of Rome with Cartbage 
first gave men any accurate knowledge of the interior. 
The sandy tract m which the Sahara is included was 
called the Libyan Desert. See Afbioa. 

LICATA. See Alicata. 

LICENSE, in law, a grant of permission, a power 
or authority given to a man to do some lawful act 
It is personal to the party on whom it is conferred, 
and cannot be assigned unless it bear that it is given 
to a man and his assignees. It may be conferred by 
word or by deed, and when it is written the paper 
containing the authority is called a license. A party 
abusing Ms license is subject to prosecution as an 
offender. In most civilized countries it is common 
to require that ])erson8 should not carry on certain 
trades or profesi^ions, or should not be allowed to 
perform certain acts unless permitted by license. 
Such licenses may be imposed partly by way of 
police regulation of traffic, partly as a means of raising 
a revenue for the state or for municipalities. In 
Britain, for instance, licenses (under the revenue de- 
partment of excise) must be taken out for the pursuit 
and destruction of game, for the sale of wines and 
spirits, for keeping ale-houses, public-houses, for 
having male domestic servants, for keeping a dog, 
for using and carrying a gun, for leave to act as an 
auctioneer, to carry on the business of pawnbroker, 
&c. In the United States the laws relating to such 
matters ore different in the different states. 

In Great liritain before any i)er8on can sell 
ale, beer, spirit^, strong waters, or other excisable 
liquors by retail in any ale-house, tippling-house, or 
victualling-house, he must have received a certificate 
from the local magistrates, and he must further pos- 
sess an excise license, which cannot be granted with- 
out production of the previous certificate. The li- 
censing acts contain provisions relative to the meet- 
ings of justices, applications for certificates, the re- 
newal and transference of these in the event of the 
death or removal of the person licensed, breach of 
certificates, appeals against decisions, the penalties 
to be exacted, &c. Neither can the makers and dis- 
tillers of spirits make and deal in spirits and other 
excisable commodities unless they have what are 
called general lircnses. There have been numeroiis 
licensing acts, all of w^hich have much in common, 
and of which 9 Geo. IV. cap. Ixi (1828) may be 
taken as the tyj)e. To remove doubts as to the 
meaning of certain words in the act, as 'justice,* 
* peace-officer,' 'parish-officer,' * party,* &c., these are 
strictly defined, and it is expressly enacted that ' no 
sherifif' s officer, or officer executing the legal process 
of a court of justice, is capable of using any license 
under this act.' Instructions are given for annually 
holding a special session of the justices of the peace, 
to be called ' the General Annual Licensing Meeting,' 
for the purpose of granting licenses to suitable per- 
sons. The fitness of the person applying for license, 
and of the house intended to be kept, is to be deter- 
mined by a majority of the justices, and every license 
is to be signed by the majority of justices present 
on the occcision. The steps to be taken by parties 
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intending to apply for a license are laid down, and 
the penalties fixed for breach of certificate. The 
pensJties inciurred by unlicensed persons selling or 
otherwise disposing of excisable liquors are also fixed, 
and are not to exceed £20, nor be less than £5, to- 
gether with the costs of conviction. If no fit and 
proper person should appear to prosecute a charge 
adjourned to the general or quarter session, the jus- 
tices may direct a peace-officer of the place in which 
the house is situate to carry on all proceedings, whose 
expenses are to be paid out of the county rates. 
Persons summoned as witnesses, either on the part 
of the complainant or the accused, who should ne- 
glect to appear at the appointed time and place with- 
out having a reasonable excuse for their neglect, or 
who should appear and refuse to give evidence, were 
to forfeit a sum not exceeding £10. No conviction 
under the act, and no adjudication made on appeal 
therefrom, was to be quashed for want of form; and 
no warrant of commitment was to be held void by 
reason of a defect therein, if it be therein alleged 
that the party has been convicted, and that there is 
a good conviction to sustain the same. The rights 
and privileges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the powers of their respective chan- 
cellors and vice-chancellors, as well as those of the 
master, wardens, freemen, and commonalty of the 
Vintners' Company, were not to be extended, altered, 
or in any way affected by the act. This act refers 
principally to ale-houses, and there are several acts 
bearing specially on beer-houses, as well as on the 
holders of wine licenses and of public-house licenses. 
Occ:i8ional licenses may be had for the sale of beer, 
spirits, "wine, &c. Legislation afifecting licenses in 
Scotland has been somewhat different from that on 
the English statutes. The most important and best- 
known of the acts affecting Scotland is 16 and 17 
Vict. cap. Ixvii. (1853), entitled, 'An Act for the 
better Regidation of Public-houses in Scotland,' but 
better known as the Forbes Mackenzie Act, from 
the name of the gentleman, then M.P. for Peebles- 
shire, who introduced the bilL It prohibited the 
granting of certificates for liquors consumable on the 
premises, unless on the condition that no groceries 
or other provisions to be consumed elsewhere are sold 
in the same premises with respect to which such cer- 
tificate is granted; but a grocer's certificate for the 
retail of excisable liquors, not to be consumed on the 
premises, can be obtained on certain conditions. The 
scope of these clauses of the enactment is to prevent 
grocery stores from becoming tippling- houses. Three 
grades of licenses were introduced by the bill: 1, for 
inn or hotel keepers; 2, for public-house keepers; 
3, for grocers and provision-dealers. In public-houses 
no liquor may be dnmk or given out before 8 a.m. 
or after 11 P.M., nor the house be open for the sale 
of liquors on Sunday. The same restriction of hours 
as ordinary applies to inns, ' with the exception of 
refreshment to travellers or to persons requiring to 
lodge in the same house or premises;' and the Sunday 
i-estriction has the qualification, * except for the ac- 
commodation of lodgers and bonil-Jide travellers.' By 
* inn or hotel ' is meant * a house containing at least 
four sleeping apartments set apart for the accommo- 
dation of travellers.' A provision new to Scotland 
was inserted in the bill, namely, that any pt)lice- 
otficer or constable may at any time enter any public- 
house or any house where refreshments are sold to 
bo consumed on tlic premises, and any person refus- 
ing admission or olFcring obstruction is guilty of an 
offence. On the 25th of April, 1859, a royal com- 
mission was issued to inquire into the working of the 
act, and the finding of the comrawsioners was that 
the effect of the act w:is on the whole l>enrHcial, and 
that intemperance was gradually descending in the 



scale of society, and was now diiefly confined to ihm 
lowest class of the population. July 7, 1&€2, the 
Public-houses Amendment (Scotland) Act, 25 and 
26 Vict cap. xxxv., was passed. By this provision 
is made for granting a special license to keep a li- 
censed house open and sell liquor therein beyond the 
hour prescribed for closing (except on Sunday) on 
occasions of a proper character not originating with 
the landlord. The power of g^ranting such license ia 
vested in the chief magistrate or two senior acting 
magistrates of any burgh, or two justices of peace 
for a county. Licenses are not to be granted where 
the premises are unsuitable or the applicant of 
doubtful character and qualifications. Breach of cer- 
tificate, trafficking without certificate, and shel>een- 
keeping have separate penalties attached to them, 
and it is declared that every person drinking in a 
shebeen is to be held as an offender, and liable on 
conviction to be fined 10«., or failing inunediate pay- 
ment, to be imprisoned not more than ten days. Per- 
sons who, by false representations, induce a public- 
house keeper or his servant to sell excisable liquors 
on Sunday, or after time of closing, are liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £5, or in default of immetiiate 
payment, imprisonment not exceeding thirty days. 
Decisions may be appealed to the Circuit Court, or 
where there is no circuit, to the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, on the ground of corruption, malice, or op- 
pression, or such deviations in point of form as shall 
have prevented substantial justice having been done. 
The act 35 and 86 Vict cap. xciv., 10th August, 1 ^72, 
is an Act for Kegulating the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, and applicable chiefly to England. It en- 
acts that the s^de or exposing for sale of intoxicating 
liquor without a license, or at any place not named 
in the license, may be punished for a first offence 
with a penalty of £f»0, or a month's imprisonment 
with or without hard labour; for the second offence 
with a penalty of £100, or three months' imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour, and disqualifica- 
tion for five years to hold a license; for the third 
or any subsequent offence with a penalty of £100, 
or six months' imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, and disqualification to hold such a license. 
The same penalties attach to occupants of unlicensed 
premises where such illicit sale or exposure for sale 
takes place. Several other offences are noted, as 
selling liquors to be drunk on the premises by chil- 
dren apparently under the age of sixteen years; sell- 
ing by other than standard measures properly marked ; 
illicit storing of unlicensed liquors on licensed pre- 
mises, &c. Offences against public order are then 
dealt with, and licensed persons are forbidden to 
permit their premises to be brothels; to harbour con- 
stables on duty; to furnish them with liquor, either 
by way of gift or sale, unless by authority of some 
superior officer; to bribe or to attempt to bribe them, 
to suffer any gaming or any unlawful game to be car- 
ried on on their premises, or to permit betting thervin. 
Penalties are enacted against adulteration of liquors 
by certain scheduled deleterious ingredients; the 
hours of closing are specified, and the entry of con- 
stables is provided for. Provision is made for insti- 
tuting and maintaining a district register in every 
licensing district, and for the granting of licenses to 
suitable premises, the justices to decide whether the 
premises are adapted to the class of license sought 
By the concluding sections of it a considerable por- 
tion of this act is made applicable to Ireland. Re- 
freshment and wine licenses, instituted for the first 
time by the 23d and 24th Vict cap. xxviL, are now 
l>l:ux'tl under the general act of 1872, and houses 
holding these licenses, both as to opening and closing 
and matters of pt>lice generally, are re^nilated by the 
same act The licensing act of 1874, 37 and 3^ 
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Vict. cap. xlix., while modifying its predecessor in 
»>me of its details, is substantially one with it It 
is professedly an amendment of the act of 1872. 
The act of 1874 was amended to a slight extent 
by the Beer Dealer's Licensing Act, 1882, 45 and 
46 Vict. cap. xxxiv. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict retail premises must be shot from midnight on 
Saturday night till one o'clock in the afternoon of the 
following Sunday, and on Sunday night from eleven 
o'clock until five o'clock on the following morning, 
and on all other days &om half an hour after mid- 
night until five o'clock on the same morning. The 
time c^ shutting is different for premises situate be- 
yond the metropolitan police district, or in a town 
or in a populous place as defined by the act, namely, 
on Saturday night from eleven o'clock until half an 
hour after noon on the following Sunday, and on 
Sunday night from ten o'clock until six o'clock on 
the following morning, and on the nights of all other 
days from eleven o'clock until six o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, and if situate elsewhere than in the 
metropolitan district or the metropolitan police, or 
such town or populous place as aforesaid, on Satur- 
day night from ten o'clock until half an hour after 
noon on the following Sunday, and on Sunday night 
fn)m ten o'clock until six o'clock on the following 
morning, and on the nights of all other days from 
ten o'clock until six o'clock on the following morning. 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and the days pre- 
ceding each, are to be regarded as respectively, the 
funner Sundays and the latter Saturdays. The per- 
son holding a license is not precluded from selling 
li({Uor to be consumed on the premises at any time 
to bond fcU travellers, or to persons lodging in the 
house. But the person holding only a six-day license 
may not sell on Sunday to any person whatever not 
lodging in his house. The metropolitan district is 
defined to be 'the city of London or the liberties 
thereof, or any parish or place for the time being 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or within the area contained within a 
circle the radius of which is 4 miles from Charing 
Cross.* 

LICENTIATE, on the Continent an academical 
dignity between the baccalaureate and the doctorate, 
and the obtaining of which is a necessary step to 
taking the doctor's degree. It is said to have been 
first granted at the University of Bologna. Licen- 
tiate also signifies the person who has received the 
degree. A licentiate in theology has the right of 
delivering theological lectures, and a licentiate in 
medicine the right to practise. Originally it seems 
to have been applied only to such as had obtained a 
license to teach. Among Presbyterians it is applied 
to a person authorized by the presbytery to preach, 
and who Jtma becomes eligible to a pastoral charge. 

LICHENS, an order of Cryptogamic or flowerless 
plants, containing about 2400 known species, which 
are now arranged under about sixty genera. Their 
substance is powdery, crustaceous, membranous, cori- 
aceous, or even corneous; and their form that of a 
horizontal frond, sinuated, lobed, or divided, bearing 
scattered tubercles and cup-like warts, or branching 
and coralloid. They are conmion everywhere, ad- 
hering to rocks, the trunks of trees, and barren soil. 
On ascending mountains they are fotmd flourishing 
beyond the limit of all other plants, even to the very 
verge of perpetual snow. Many of them, fixing upon 
the hardest rocks, by retaining moisture facilitate 
their decomposition and promote the formation of 
scril. They are generally perennial, and grow by 
receiving moisture through all parts of their surface, 
and though frequently desiccated, the least rain re- 
stores their freshness. Many of the species appear 
to be onivenially distributed, occurring in all parts 



of the globe; but the lichens of the equatorial re- 
gions and southern hemisphere have not hitherto 
been satisfactorily examined. Several of the species 
are used for sustenance in time of scarcity b^ the 
inhabitants of the northern regions. The trtpe de 
roche of the Canadians, so often resorted to by the 
fur-traders, is a lichen somewhat resembling the 
substance from which the name is derived. The 
reindeer-moss {CUicUmia rangiferina) is conmion in 
sterile soil in many parts of the northern hemisphere; 
but in the Arctic regions it grows in the greatest 
profusion, often occupying exclusively extensive tracts 
of country, ooverii^ the ground to the depth of a 
foot or more, and having the appearance of snow. 
It is celebrated as being the chief resource of the 
reindeer in these desolate regions. The Iceland-moss 
{Cetraria Islandira) is also exceedingly abundant 
in the Arctic regions, and often affords aliment to 
the inhabitants, either in the form of gruel or bread, 
which last, though not agreeable, is very nutritious. 
The taste is bitter, astringent, and mucilaginous. It 
is an article of commerce, and is frequently employed 
in pharmacy in the composition of various pectoral 
lozenges and syrups, and is celebrated as an article 
of diet, in combination with milk, in coughs and 
pulmonary affections. The plant consists of a mem- 
branous frond, divided into lobes and ^ocznior, which 
are unattached, and either smooth or fringed on the 
margin. It is very abundant in the Alpine region of 
the ^Vhite Mountains of New Hampshire, America. 
Orchal (RocceUa tinctoria, Orchella weed) is still an 
important article of commerce, though much less 
used now than formerly, on account of the fugitive- 
ness of the rich purple and rose coloured dyes which 
it yields. The colouring matter is called archil or 
orchil. (See Abchil.) Some of its tints are capable 
of being fixed, and it is besides employed for staining 
marble, forming blue veins and spots. It grows on 
rocks bordering on the sea in the Islands of the 
Mediterranean,the Azores, Canaries, Cape Verde, and 
Bourbon. That from the Canaries is most esteemed, 
and is largely imported into Europe. Several other 
lichens afford dyes of various colours, some of which 
can be rendered permanent. Litmus is also obtained 
from a lichen. See Litmus. 

LICHFIELD, an episcopal city, forming itself a 
county, in Staffordshire, England, in a pleasant and 
fertile valley, on the lA>iidouaud North- Western Rail- 
way, and 17 miles south-east of Stafford. The prin- 
cipal edi6ce is the cathedral, presenting, from its 
elevated site, a very conspicuous object at a distance, 
and consisting of a lari^e and handsome structure, 
partly in the early English, and partly in a more re- 
cent style, with a richly decorated west front, and 
three spires— two on the west, each 180, and one in 
the centre 280 feet high. The other buildings deserv- 
ing of notice are the church of St. Chad, by far the 
oldest in the town; the church of St. Mary, a hand- 
some mcKlem edifice, and the church of St. Michael, 
finely situated, and restored in 1844 in admirable 
taste; the guild-hall, county court office, the museum 
and free library, &c. Among schools, the free gram- 
mar and national are the most important. At the 
former of these Addison, Ashmole, Wollaston, 
Garrick, and Johnson were educated. The chief 
benevolent institutions are St. John's Hospital, with 
thirteen alms-houses, a female hospital, and an en- 
dowment for the widows and unmarried daughters 
of clergymen. The manufactures are coaches, and 
harness, and there are several extensive breweries. 
The most distinguished native is Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
to whom a monument has been erected facing the 
house where he was bom. Lichfield sent two mem- 
bers to Parliament previously to the Reform Bill of 
1 807, when it was deprived of one. Fop. (1881), 8360, 
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LICH-GATE, architecturo (Anglo-Saxon, lick, a 
corpse, and gat or geat, a gate), the corpse gate, or 
covered shed over the entrance to a churchyard, be- 
neath which the bearers of the cofl&n awaited the arrival 
of the priest, who there commenced to read the burial 
service, and thence walked before the mourners to the 
grave. Originally it was a simple shed-roof sup- 
ported by wooden posts ; and in most parts of Eng- 
land, though chiefly in Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, and Wales, specimens may still be seen. Such 
as occur in Scotland are for the most part of stone. 
The most substantial structure of this class to be 
found in England is that at the entrance of the 
churchyard of Bray, in Berkshire, which has two 
rooms over the gateway. 

LICHTENBERG'S FIGURES show that posi- 
tive electricity can more readily spread itself over a 
non-conducting surface than negative. Let lines be 
traced with the knob of a Leyden-jar charged posi- 
tively, and other lines with a jar charged negatively, 
on a plate of vulcanite. Let red-lead and sulphur be 
rubbed together in a warm mortar with a pestle; the 
red-lead becomes positively electrified and the sulphur 
negatively. Let the powders be thrown on the vul- 
canite. The red-lead will attach itself wherever 
there is negative electricity on the vulcanite, and 
wall be found in oval spots; whereas the sulphur 
attaches itself wherever there is positive electricity, 
and is found in continuous lines with branching 
tufts. 

LICHTENSTEIN. See Liechtenstein. 

LICTORS, in Rome, were the public servants wlio 
attended upon the chief magistrates to fulfil their 
commands. Their name {liclores) was derived from 
their binding offenders hand and foot before inflicting 
punishment. The office was borrowed by Romulus 
from the Etruscans, whose chief magistrates were 
attended by servants bearing axes tied up in bundles 
of rods, which were called fasca. He was himself 
always preceded by twelve of them. When the regal 
di^^ity was abolished at Rome the royal pomp was 
retained ; and on this account, consuls, pnetors, and 
other important officers (except the censors), were all 
attended by lictors. When a magistrate of high rank 
appeared in public the lictors preceded him in a file, 
following each other. It was their duty to clear the 
road of the populace, that the consul, or other officer, 
miglit not be impeded in his progress; and this was 
effected by the cry, *The consul (or praetor, &c.) 
comes/ *Make way for the consul.* When he re- 
turned to his own house, or entered another, the lic- 
tors touched the door with their fasces. The lictors 
were the executioners of punishments. They were 
free men, but chosen from among the lowest classes. 
Not till the time of Tacitus could the office be held 
by f reedmen, and these were often freedmen of the 
maj^strate whom they attended. The dictators, ac- 
cording to some, were preceded by twenty-four lic- 
tors; the consuls, decemvirs, and tribunes of the sol- 
diers, by twelve; the praetors and master of the 
horse, by six ; and the vestal virgins by one only. 

LIEBIG, Justus, Baron von, one of the most 
eminent of modem chemists, was bom at Darmstadt 
on the 8th, or, according to another account, the 12th 
of May, 1803. He received his early education in 
the gynmasium of his native town, and when about 
fifteen years of age was placed by his father in a 
pharmaceutical establishment at Heppenheim. He 
afterwards studied in the Universities of Bonn and 
Erlangen, at the latter of which he graduated as M.D. 
before he was of age, and then repaired to Paris, where 
he lived on a stipend allowed him by the Grand- 
duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. Here he remained two 
years, and studied with Mitscherlich, afterwards the 
distinguished professor of chemistry at Berlin. In 



1823 he read before the French Academy of Sci<?T»r« 
a paper on Fulminic Acid and the Fulminates, which 
attracted the notioe of Alexander ron Humboldt, who 
introduced him to Gay-Lnssac and the leading French 
chemists, and subsequently procured for him the ap- 
pointment, in 1824, of extraordinary professor, sad 
in 1826 of ordinary professor of chemistry at Gist- 
sen, where he laboured for more than a quarter of a 
century with such activity and suoceas that that small 
university attracted stadents of chemistry, not only 
from all parts of Germany, but even frcoi foret^ 
countries. Among those who resorted to the labora- 
tory at Giessen from Britain were Lyon Playfair, 
Johnston, Gregory, and others. In 1832 Liebig, in 
oonjtmction with his colleague Wohler, commenced 
to edit the Annalen der Pharmade, to whidi he fur- 
nished many papers himself. In 1837 he attended 
the meeting of the British Association, which was 
that year held for the first time at Liverpool, and 
read a paper on Uric Acid, which made such a deep 
impression on the meeting that he was requested U> 
draw up two reports, one on Isomeric Bodies, and the 
other on Organic Chemistry. An abstract of the 
report on Organic Chemistry was read by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair before the Chemical Section of the Asstxia- 
tion at Manchester in 1842, under the title of Or- 
ganic Chemistry applied to Physiology and Path«»!ojy. 
The report was published in full in 1842, and ^^a• 
inunediately translated into English and French. la 
1848 Professor Gregory of Edinburgh translated from 
Liebig's manuscript, and published the work oo 
The Motions of the Juices in the Animal Body, and 
next year his Researches on the Chemistry of Food. 
Liebig's most popular work is his Familiar Letters 
on Chemistry, considered in its relation to Industry, 
Agricultiue, and Physiology. These were followed 
by a second series, and they have since passed through 
several editions. The edition of 1857 was dedicated 
to Sir James Clark, who had taken a lively interest 
in founding the Royal College of Chemistry. The 
charm of the work is great, indicating one of the 
sources of Liebig's influence over the public mind. 
He could invest science with an interest for persons 
of all stages of culture an<l all grades of intellettual 
power. He was the sole author of nearly 30U, and 
the joint author of from thirty to forty, separate 
memoirs on chemical subjects, which have been pub- 
lished from time to time in the leading scientific 
joumalB at home and abroad. Such a man could not 
fail to receive the highest honours, and in 1845 Uie 
Grand-duke of Hesse made him a hereditary bamn. 
In 1852 he was ap]K>inted to a professorship in the 
University of Munich, and to the charge of the labor- 
atory there. In 1860 the Munich Academy of Sci- 
ences elected him to be its president, as the successor 
of Thiersch. He was foreign fellow of most ol tlw 
scientific societies of Europe and America that recog- 
nize chemistry, and he had frequently been in\'ited 
to fill chairs of chemistry in England and on the Con- 
tinent. During the last years of his life Liebig wsi 
a frequent visitor to England. To mark the estimt- 
tion in which his labours were held by scientific ineo 
everywhere, a subscription was raised in Europe m 
1854 for the purpose of presenting him with a poblic 
testimonial. A sum of more than £1000 ya« o^ 
tained, with part of which five handsome pieces of 
plate were purchased, in order that one piece might 
be handed down to each of his five children in f^ 
event of their surviving their father. ITie remaining 
portion of the money was handed to him in the form 
of a cheque. He continued to discharge the <i"^*J 
of his ofiice at Munich till his last illness. He died 
April 18, 1873. Though Liebig laboured succeat* 
fully in all departments of science, it was miinJ/ ^ 
organic chemistry that he directed his attentioOi •«» 
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in this department he made many diBOoveries, and 
did much to improve the methods of analysis, lie 
WIS eminently practical in his aims. In his re- 
searches on the Chemistry of Food he showed that 
the proper oooldng of food conld only be carried on 
by attention to chemical laws, and that much im- 
provement in the economical and sanitary relations 
of this art was to be expected from a more extended 
knowledge of the changes undergone by food in its 
preparation. His work on Organic Chemistry in its 
relation to Agriculture gave a decided impetus to the 
prosecution of farming as a science; and during the 
political agitation against the corn-laws English 
formers were told that, instead of relying on tiscal 
protection, they should increase their profits by study- 
ing the ^plication of Liebig's chemistry to soils and 
manures. Some of the most valuable contributtuns 
of our age to chemical literature have been made by 
liebig. 

LIECHTENSTEIN, or Lichtensteix, a small 
principality, practically a portion of the Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy, is bounded north-east and east by the 
Austrian circle of Vorarlberg and the Tyrol, south by 
the Swiss canton of Orisons, and west by the Rhine, 
mhich separates it from the canton of St. GalL In 
the north it terminates almost in a point ; greatest 
length, north to south, 15 miles; avera;^e breadth 
about 5 miles; area 61 square miles. The surface 
consists of a low ramification of the Alps, which 
stretch across the principality from south to north ; 
and of two valleys, one on the east, and the other on 
the west side of the ridge. The former valley is that 
of the Samina, so called from a small tributary of 
the HI; the latter is part of the eastern valley of the 
Rhine, llie climate is tolerably mild, and the soil 
almost everywhere fertile —yielding abundance of 
com, wine, fruit, and flax. The postures, too, are 
excellent, and feed great numbers of cattle. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into the two 
lordships of Schellenberg and Liechtenstein. Vaduz 
or Liechtenstein is the capital ; it is a small place, 
with a population in 1880 of 1001. The family of 
Liechtenstein is a branch from that of Este. The 
prinoe has extensive domains in Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Moravia, extending together over an area 
of nearly 2200 square miles, which yield him an 
annual revenue of £140,000. The annual revenue 
of the principality itself is about £5000; expenditure, 
£4400. Austria makes a yearly payment of about 
£1600 to Liechtenstein on account of its customs' 
union with the empire. Pop. (1880), 9124. 

LI^GE (Butch, Lvyh; German, LuUich\ an 
eastern province of Belgium, with an area of 1117 
square miles. Its surface is much diversified. In 
the south it is mountainous and covered with forests; 
in the north and north-west the surface is fiat. The 
province belongs to the basin of the Meuse, by which 
it is traversed from south-west to north-east. About 
three-fourths of the whole surface are under culti- 
ration; rather more than one-sixth in wood. The 
banks of the Meuse consist of long sweeps of well- 
cultivated plains and rich pastures, which extend un- 
intermptedly without any visible acclivity, and are 
■cuxely ever broken by a hilL The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, spelt, barley, oats, beans, and pease; 
bops, clover, and potatoes. The province is rich in 
mineral treasures, particularly coal and iron. Manu- 
factures have made great progress, and consist prin- 
cipally of brood-cloth, and various articles of iron 
manufacture, among which fire-arms hold a principal 
place. In the tenth century it was on independent 
state, governed hy pi'ince-biifiopi of the German Em- 
tnre. This government continued till 1705, when 
£^Igium was declared a part of France, and this pro- 
tince included in department Ourthe. In 1816 it 



was restored to Belgium, except in certain portions 
annexed to Prussia. Pop. in 1880, 663,007. 

Llb^GE, a town of Belgium, capital of the above 
province, 54 miles eost by south of Brussels. It 
stands in a mognificient plain traversed by the Meuse, 
which is here joined by the Ourthe. lliough once 
strongly fortified, its principal defence is now only 
a citadel, built on the summit of Sainte-Wolburge. 
The older portion of the town (standing on the left 
bonk of the river) consists of narrow, crooked, 
dingy, and dirty streets, but improvements in this 
respect are being rapidly carried on by the opening 
up of new thoroughfares, the construction of hand- 
some buildings, &c Several of the quays are well 
planted, and afford good promenades, and there are 
eleven spacious squares. The chief of these are the 
Place du Grand Marchd or de IHdtel de Ville, 
adorned with a fine fountain; and the Place St. 
Lambert The principal buildings are the Cathedral 
of St Paul, in pure Gothic, begun to be rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century, but not finished till 1557; the 
church of St. Jacques, one of the finest existing 
specimens of ogival architecture; the churches of St. 
Martin, St Croix, St John, St Denis, St Barthelemy, 
the last at once one of the oldest and most genuine 
specimens of the Romanesque period; the Palais de 
Justice, the ancient residence of the prince- bishops, 
of an imposing appearance, and adorned with a 
portico of rich composite columns; the H6tel de 
Ville; the university, occupying the extensive build- 
ings of a Jesuit convent, and rich in collections of 
various kinds; and the Communal College, a large, 
elegant, and well-arranged structiu^, which was in- 
augurated in 1843. Liege is the see of a bishop, and 
possesses a superior court of justice, with jurisdiction 
over the provinces of Li^ge, Limburg, Luxembourg, 
and Namur; courts of first resort and commerce; a 
large public library, a botanical garden, and numerous 
benevolent institutions. The district is rich in coal, 
iron, lead, and zinc, and there are large iron, lead, 
and zinc foundries in the town and its vicinity. 
Machinery, tools, clocks, leather, and woollen poods 
are extensively manufactured, but the town is chiefly 
celebrated for its fire-arms, the manufacture of which 
employs over 30,000 workmen. 

Founded in the sixth, Lit^ge was not surrounded 
with walls and fortifications till the tenth century. 
In 1212 it was taken by Henry I., Duke of Brabant, 
and pillaged for six successive days by his soldiers. 
In 1467 Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, hav- 
ing forced an entrance into it, levied enormous sums 
from the inhabitants and razed its fortifications. In 
1691 Marshal Bouiiiers bombarded it for five days; 
and in 1702 both the town and citadel were taken by 
the Duke of Marlborough. Pop. (1880), 123,131. 

LTEGNITZ, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Silesia, capital of the government and circle of 
the same name, agreeably situated between the 
Katzbach and Schwarzwasser, near their junction, and 
on the Silesian and Saxon Railway, 40 miles w.N.w. 
of Breslau. It is an old but well-built town, de- 
fended by a castle, and surrounded by a boulevard 
planted with fine trees. It contains five churches, 
of which that of St John is particularly deserving 
of notice ; the Ritter Academic, (now reconstructed 
as a gymnasium), the hospitals of St. Nicolas and 
Stanislaus, a public library, a magnificent museum, 
gymnasium, industrial and other schools, barracks, 
&c. Liegnitz has several courts and public offices, 
a deaf and dumb institution, and various benevolent 
endowments. Its mannfactiures include general ma- 
chinery and hardware, pianos, gloves, woollen goods, 
cotton and linen cloth, hosiery, hats, tobacco, &c., 
and there is a large trade in garden produce, groin, 
and cattle. Pop. (1880), 37,157. 
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LIEN, in law, in. its moBt usual acceptation, sig- 
nifies ' the right which one person, in certain cases, 
possesses of detaining property pUkced in his posses- 
sion belonging to another, until some demand which 
the former hi» is satisfied.' But it is neither a right 
of property in the thing itself nor a right of action 
to the thing itself, though the right of lien in a 
measure allows the person to take the law into his 
hand. It is, however, not unfrequently used when- 
ever property, either real or personal, is charged with 
the payment of any debt or duty, every such charge 
being styled a lien on the property, although the latter 
be not in the possession of the person to whom the 
debt or duty is due. This second signification would 
open too wide, a field of discussion. We shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to the explanation of the right 
of detaining, which is the more technical meaning 
of the two. Liens are of two kinds: 1, particular 
lienSf that is, where the person in possession of goods 
may detain them until a claim, which accrues to him 
from those identical goods, is satisfied; and 2, gaieral 
lienSf that is, where the person in possession may de- 
tain the goods, not only for his claim accruing from 
them, but also for the general balance of his account 
>vith the owners. Again, some liens are given by 
the common law, without any agreement between 
the parties; some are created by express agreement, 
and some by usage; which latter, indeed, implies an 
agreement, because when a man enters into any 
business where a particular usage is generally adoptea, 
he is presumed to consent to be bound by that usage, 
unless in his dealings with others he expressly pro- 
tests against it. 

I. The common law gives a lien to the person in 
possession of goods in three instances: 1. When the 
common law compels the members of any particular 
trade or business, without any option on their part, 
to accept employment from every person who is 
willing to pay a reasonable compensation in recom- 
pense for the burden which it thus throws upon 
them, it allows them to detain such goods as are de- 
livered to them in the course of their business until 
the owner has satisfied any debt which may have 
arisen out of the transaction in which the goods were 
so delivered. Innkeepers, conunon carriers, and far- 
riers are entitled to this species of lien; for instance, 
the proprietor of a coach need not give up a parcel 
until the carriage of it be paid for. 2. When goods 
are delivered to a tradesman or any other to expend 
his labour upon, he is entitled to detain those goods 
until he is remunerated for the labour which he so 
expends. Thus a tailor is not obliged to take a cus- 
tomer's cloth and make it into a coat, but if he con- 
sents to make the coat, the customer cannot compel 
him to deliver it until he is paid for the making. 3. 
When goods have been saved from the perils of the 
sea the salvor may detain them until his claim for 
salvage is satisfied; but the finder of goods has in no 
other cose a lien on the goods found, in respect of 
the trouble and expense to which the finding and 
preserving of them may have subjected him. All 
these are particular liens; and therefore the coach 
proprietor may not detain the parcel, nor may the 
tailor detain the coat, nor the salvor the property 
saved, until payment of the carriage of a former par- 
cel, or of the price of another coat, or of salvage 
which accrued for saving other goods. Another rule 
with regard to particular liens is that they exist only 
BO long as the possession of the goods is retained by 
the person who has the lien. If he once deliver up 
the goods to the owner he waives his lien, which is 
thereby so effectually annihilated that it will not be 
revived, even if the same goods should afterwards 
return into his j»osse8.sion. Tlius, if the tailor de- 
liver the coat, and it is afterwardti sent to him to be 



mended, he cannot then detain it as « secnrity for 
the original price, but only for the cost of mexiding. 
His remedy to reoover the price must be bj a wait 
at law. 

II. General liens are only created by ezpreas 
agreement or by usage. It has been detennioed 
that attorneys and solidtors, bankers, factors, and 
brokers, insurance-brokers, and some others, are, by 
the custom of their respective trades and professioos, 
entitled to a lien on the property of their olienta, cus- 
tomers, and employers for the general balance of their 
accounts. Thus an attorney may detain papers ^iHiidi 
have been delivered to him to assist in the oondocting 
of one cause as a security for the costs of another; 
and if he return them to his client and they oome 
again into his possession, his lien revives; for in the 
case of a general lien it matters not whether the 
same or different papers are delivered to the person 
employed, his right of detaining being the same in 
both instances. 

LIEOU-KIEOU. SeeLoo-CHOO. 

LIERRE, or Lier, a town of Belgium, in the pro- 
vince and 10 miles south-east of Antwerp^ at the 
confluence of the Great and Little Nethe. It is 
surrounded by a rampart planted with trees; is gen- 
erally well-built; has wide and regular streets^ a 
town-house, five churches, three chapels, three cnn- 
vents, an hospital, prison, and barracks; nuyiufac- 
tures of linen, wooUen, dlken, and cotton fabrics; 
calico print-works, dye-works, bleacheries, distilleriea, 
breweries, salt-refineries, flour and oil mills; and 
numerous establishments wherein embroidery and 
lace-making are carried on. Its commerce b mach 
facilitated by the Nethe, which, up to this point, is 
navigable at high tides, for vessels of considerable 
tonnage. Pop. (18S0), 17,173. 

LIEUTENANT. This word, like ci4)tain, and 
many others, has received gradually a much narrower 
meaning than it had originally. Its true meaning ia 
a deputy^ a subititute^ from the French lieu (place, 
post) and tenant (holding). A lieutenant-gincral du 
royaume was a person invested with almost all tho 
powers of the sovereign. Such was the Count d' Ar- 
tois (afterwards Charles X.) before Louis XVIIL 
entered France in 1814. The Duke of Orleans, be- 
fore he accepted the crown as Louis-Philippe, was ap- 
pointed to the same office by the chamber of depntiea. 
Lieutenant-general is the title of the commanding 
general of each division of an army, personating the 
general-in-chief. Lieutenant-colonel is the officer be- 
tween the colonel and major. (See Likctknast- 
COLONEL.) Lieutenant, in military language, signi- 
fies the officer next below a captain. The distinctioa 
between first and second lieutenants has been abolished 
in the British army, but retained in that of the United 
States. A lieutenant in the navy is the officer next 
in command to the captain of a ship. He takes rank 
both in the British and United State's services with 
a captain in the army. In some British coloniea, 
jointly under a governor-general, the chief magis- 
trate of each separate colony is called He n ienwut" 
ffovetmor, 

LIEUTENANT, Lord, of a county, an officer 
appointed by the crown by patent under the great 
seal, and the permanent local representative of tha 
sovereign. The office is supposed to have been in- 
stituted about the reign of Henry VI^. In the 
time of Elizabeth Camden speaks of lords-lientenant 
as extraordinary magistrates, constituted only in Hmern 
of danger and difficulty. Their function was to raise 
and manage the militia of the county in ease of a 
rebellion or invasion. The Long Parliament denied 
the right of the crown to issue these oommissians of 
lieutenancy, which were merely a supersession of the 
older commissions of array, and hence the immf>diat« 
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nnae of the rapture between Charles I. and his sub- 
jects. At the Restoration a declaratory act estab- 
liabed tiieir legality, and now the lord-lieutenant has 
power to raise the militia, to form them into regi- 
ments, troops, and companies, and to commission 
coloneJs, majors, obtains, and other subaltern officers. 
He is invested with similar powers in respect of the 
▼olunteer force. He presents to the sovereign for 
approbation the names of deputy-lieutenants, who 
are to be selected from the best gentry in the county, 
—in Scotland to be persons possessing in their own 
rights or in right of their wives, or to be heirs-appa- 
rent to persons possessing estates in property of a 
prescribed valued rental From cap. iii. act 1438, 
we find that the functions of the Scottish lieutenant 
were somewhat analogous to those of the English 
lord-lieutenant, but tlut he exercised in addition to 
his executive functions occasionally judicial ones. 
The lord-lieutenant is the settled medium of com- 
munication between the government and the magis- 
tracy, and is intrusted with the maintenance of the 
public peace. Justices of the peace are sub-deputy 
Ueutenants. The lord-lieutenant is appointed for life 
or on good behaviour. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, in the British army, 
is the officer next in rank to a colonel, and the senior 
of a major. He has actual command of every bat- 
talion of a regiment of infantry, and of every regi- 
ment of cavalry. After five years' regimental service 
he is entitled to brevet rank as a colonel ; .but this 
makes no diiference in his position in the regiment, 
although it improves his status in the army, all colonels 
becoming general officers in order of seniority. The 
lieutenant-colonel is responsible for the discipline of 
the troops under his command, for the comfort of his 
men, and for the various details of their organization; 
and in the performance of his duties he is assisted 
by the next in command. Each regiment has a 
colonel who is a general officer, and whose conunand 
is merely nominal. These colonelcies are given to 
distinguished officers, and to princes of the blood, 
psually with £1000 a year attached. The colonels 
in the artillery and engineers have substantive duties, 
and the functions of the lieutenant-colonels are there- 
fore more circumscribed. The pay of a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Household Cavalry is £1, Zs, ^, and 
in the infantry of the line 18«. per day. 

LIFE. To give an unobjectionable definition of 
life is impossible, as whatever the definition may be 
it will probably err either from redimdancy or defect. 
Bichat says that life is *the sum total of the forces 
that resist death ; ' Treviranus, that it is * the constant 
nniformity of phenomena with diversity of external 
hiflnences;' Duges, that it is * the special activity of 
<^|ganized bodies;' and Beclard, that it is * organiza- 
tion in action.* These definitions are either absolutely 
unintelligible or they make the arbitrary assumption 
that without organization there can be no life. Riche- 
rand's definition, that life is ' a collection of pheno- 
mena that succeed each other during a limited time 
in an organized body,' assumes also the non-possibility 
of life disconnected with organization, and is equally 
descriptive of Uie changes incident to the decay which 
goM on after death. De BlainviUe's definition is: 
* Life is the twofold internal movement of composi- 
tion and decomposition, at once general and continu- 
<"M.' But according to Mr. Herbert Spencer this 
<»nception is in some respects too narrow and in 
others too wide. Of his own definition, that it is 

the 00 -ordination of actions,' he says — *like the 
otiiers this definition includes too much, for it may 
he said of the solar system with its regularly recur- 
mg movements and its self -balancing perturbations, 
that it also exhibits co-ordination of actions.' His 
wnended conception of life is: * The definite com- 



bination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with external co- 
existences and sequences.' Mr. G. H. Lewes suggests 
the definition: ' liife is a series of definite and suc- 
cessive changes, both of structure and composition, 
which take place within an individual without de- 
stroying its identity.' This is one of the most satis- 
factory definitions that has as yet been given, and 
has the advantage, which all have not, of being in- 
telligible. The most recent attempts have been in 
the direction of proving that life is merely a form of 
energy or motion. 

LIFE-BOAT, a boat for saving persons from ship- 
wreck, and so constructed that it can live in a stormy 
sea. It must be constructed with strengt|i sufficient 
to resist violent shocks from the waves, the rocky 
beach, or collision with the wreck; be buoyant 
enough to avoid foundering, and to float though 
loaded with men and filled with water; have facility 
in turning; and when capsized be able to right itself. 
Such boats are now maintained at most of the ports 
of this kingdom, ready to put to sea at once if their 
services are required, and provided with the means 
of being conveyed to the beach and launched with all 

Cnble rapidity. The first patent taken for a life- 
t was by Mr. Luldn as early as 1785. His boat 
had strengUi and buoyancy, but was liable to be dis- 
abled by having its sides staved in. In 1789 Mr. 
Henry GreatheMi gained the premium offered by the 
subsaribers to the South Shields News-room for the 
invention of the best form of life-boat, and by the 
year 1804 his boat had saved nearly 800 lives from 
vessels wrecked near the mouth of the Tynemouth 
haven. The Society of Arts in that year voted the 
inventor their gold medal and fifty guineas. In 1802 
Parliament had voted him £1200, and the members 
of Lloyd's not only gave him a purse of 100 guineas 
but voted £2000 to encourage the building of life- 
boats at suitable stations. Greathead's boat had the 
form of the quarter of a spheroid, and was cased and 
lined with cork, which rendered it so buoyant that it 
could float and do service though almost knocked to 
pieces. A life-boat, which procured for its inventor, 
Mr. Wilson, the gold medal of the Society of Arts, 
was produced in 1807, but its principle was almost 
identical with that of Lukin's boat. I'ill 1851 Mr. 
Greathead's invention was almost the sole one in use 
though numerous others had been either introduced 
or proposed; but in that year no fewer than fifty 
models of improved life-boats were sent to the Great 
Exhibition, selected from 280 plans and models sub- 
mitted in competition for a prize offered the year 
before by the Duke of Northimiberland for an im- 
proved construction. The prize was awarded to Mr. 
Beeching of Yarmouth as the constructor of the life- 
boat combining the largest number of good qualities; 
but Mr. Peake of Woolwich Dockyard, by combining 
the excellencies of the competitive boats, and adding 
others suggested by his own experience, designed a 
boat which, graduidly improved from time to time, 
is now the recognized English model, and has been 
adopted by the National Life-boat Institution as the 
standard for the boats which they should station on 
the coasts. From the Annual Report of the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution for 1883 we extract 
the following detailed description of one of their life- 
boats in the latest stage of its development. (See 
Plate CXIII.) These figures are intended to show 
the general form, the nature of the fittings and air- 
chambers of one of these boats 33 feet in length and 
8 in breadth. The report says that this life-boat 
possesses in the highest degree all the oualities which 
it is desirable that a life -boat should possess: — 1. 
Great lateral stability, or resistance to upsetting. 2. 
Speed against a heavy sea. 3. Facility for launching 
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and taking the shore. 4. Immediate self-discbarge 
of any water breaking into ber. 5. The important 
advantage of self-righting if upset. 6. Strength. 7. 
Stowage-room for a large number of passengers. In 
the elevation and deck plan the general exterior form 
of the boat is shown, with the sheer of gunwale, length 
of keel, and rake of stem and stem posts. The dotted 
lines of fig. 1 (sectional elevation) show the position 
and dimensions of the air-chambers within board, the 
relieving-tubes, and ballast. In fig. 2 (deck-plaii) A 
represents the deck, B the relieving-tubes (6 inches 
in diameter), o the side air -cases, D the end air- 
chambers, B ballast, F scuttles to admit of a free cur- 
rent of air under the water-tight deck, o scuttle for 
air, and to receive pump. In fig. 3 (body-plan) the 
exterior form of transverse sections, at different dis- 
tances from stem to stem, is shown. Fig. 4 (mid-ship 
section) represents a mid-ship transverse section, A 
being sections of the side air-cases, B the relieving- 
tubes of the same depth as Uie space between the 
deck and the boat's floor, c, c, c, o are spaces be- 
neath the deck, placed longitudinally at the mid-ship 
part of the boat, with cases packed with cork, form- 
ing a portion of the ballast; d scuttle for ventilation, 
having a pump fixed in it by which any leakage be- 
neath the deck can be pimiped out by one of the crew 
whilst afloat. The festooned lines in fig. 1 represent 
exterior life-lines attached roimd the entire length of 
the boat, to which persons in the water may cling till 
they can be got into the boat; the two central lines are 
festooned lower than the others, to be used as stirrups, 
BO that a person in the water by stepping on them 
may climb into the boat without assistance. The 
great breadth of beam (8 feet) in proportion to her 
length (33 feet) is to diminish the liability to capsize 
in a heavy sea. The relieving-tubes, by which any 
water that breaks into the boat is immediately self- 
discharged, are a most beautiful contrivance. Such 
are the precautions for the safety of the crew that 
loss of life in the conduct of the boat is of rare occur- 
rence. The life-boat transporting carriage (see plate) 
is an important auxiliary to the boat. The life-boat 
is kept on this carriage in the boat-house ready for 
immediate transportation to the spot most favourable 
for launching to the wreck. In this way a greater 
extent of coast can secure the benefits of the life-boat 
than could otherwise be the case. Even when the 
launch is from the immediate vicinity of the boat- 
house the use of the carriage saves much time, which 
in a case of shipwreck may prove of the last impor- 
tance. Besides, a boat can be readily launched from 
a carriage through a high surf, when without a car- 
riage she could not be got off the beach. The machine 
is admirably contrived, and the boat may be launched 
from it in an upright position with her crew on board. 
To render it more manageable and of the greatest 
possible utility, the fore and main bodies can be de- 
tached from each other by the withdrawal of a fore- 
lock pin. 

The Royal National Life -boat Institution was 
formally incorporated in 1824. It depends for its 
8up|>ort on voluntary contributions, and these have 
hitherto been sufficiently liberal to enable it to pro- 
secute the objects sought to be attained by it with 
tolerable efficiency. From the Report for 1883 we 
gather that the nunil)er of lives saved during the 
tiftv-nine years from the establishment of the Insti- 
tution in 1^24 to the end of the year 1882 either 
by its life-boats or by special exertions for which it 
has granted rewards, was 21».(>o8. In 1882 the total 
of lives saved was 884. The finances of the Insti- 
tution are on the whole in a favourable state. 
Income for 1871, £28,140, is. 3rf.; expenditure, 
£27,535, 10*. hd. In 1882 the total amount of the 
receipts was £43,117, and the expenditure, including 



liabilities still to bo met, was £36,746. In the year 
1882 there belonged to or was connected with the 
Institution a noble fleet of 273 splendid life-bo«U 
perfectly equipped. 

LIFE-BUOYS, LIFE-RAFTS, Ac Variom 
kinds of buoys or other apparatus for the p r cBw ratioo 
of human life in cases of shipwreck have been in- 
vented. Mr. Wood, collector of the customs And r*- 
oeiver of wreck at Harwich, submitted to the ad- 
miralty the plan of a life-raf^ and in 1870 preaeoted 
the public with the right to use it. Lloyd's ootn- 
mittee has commended it. It is triangular in shape, and 
constructed of wood, cork, and rope-netting. It has the 
advantage of being handy, and conld be eaail j hauled 
to and ho between a ship in danger and the share. 
Cook's and Rodger^s patent life-rafU are merely aquars 
frames buoyed up by a cask at each comer. EmpCj 
water-casks well bunged up are very ready and effec- 
tive instruments of wfety in shipwreck, and should 
have ropes attached to them to hold on by. Frames 
of bamboo and inflated skins have long been in nae as 
life-preservers among different nations, and oontri- 
vances more or less ingenious to preserve the buoy- 
ancy of the body in case of accidental immenxm in 
water, are resorted to in all countries. Whatever is 
lighter than water, if used on aoooont of its booyancy 
as ameans of personal safety,may be conaidexed a life- 
buoy. Some of the older life-buoys a tt ached to the 
taff rails of ships to be detached in cases of emergency, 
such as of a man falling overboard, had the means of 
igniting a blue light for the guidance of the man in 
the water by the mere act of letting go. Soc^ life- 
buoys generally consisted of two casks connected by 
a bar, from which there stood up a hollow ^tAe or 
mast, into which was inserted from below an iron rod 
whose lower extremity was Ipaded vdth lead in such 
a manner that when the buoy was let go the iron 
slipped down to a certain extent, lengthened the 
lever, and enabled the lead at the end to act as bal- 
last. The weight at the end of the rod was arranged 
so as to afford secure footing for two persona; and 
there were also large rope becketa, through which 
others could thrust their head and shoulders till asas- 
tance arrived. India-rubber has been lai^gely used in 
the construction of life-buoys, generally hi the form 
of belts which can be easily inflated by the wearer in 
the course of a few seconds. They are very buoyant 
and portable, but easily punctured or torn, and soon 
decay if put aside while damp. Hence the interior 
came to be divided into cells or compartments, so that 
the rupture of one effects only a partial damage^ 
Another sort is in the form of a waistcoat; and in- 
flated pillows and mattresses made on the same prin- 
ciple have been found very effective. At the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 an inflated mattress sustained a 
weight of 96 lbs. for five days without being injured. 
Naval officers have also strongly recommended mat- 
tresses stuffed with cork. Johnson's life-belt constiti 
of two cushions strapped tightly round, and may be 
made of any light substance incased in water-proof 
cloth. In lbG8 Commander Bourchier oommunioated 
to the Institute of Naval Architects a description of 
a life-buoy constructed of hollow metal casing, shaped 
so that a seaman could sit or stand in the middle of 
it, and have a provision of 6 gallons of water, two 
signal flags, and two signal port-fires. This seems to 
be more ingenious than practicaUy usefuL The life- 
buoy most favoured by seamen of late years is com- 
posed of slices of cork so neatly arranged that they 
form a buoyant zone about 32 inches in diameter, 6 
inches wide, 'and 4 inches thick. It contains aboat 
12 lbs. of cork, is compactly covered with painted 
canvas to protect it from being injured by the water, 
and furnished with looped l^e-unea, that several, 
if necessary, may at once have a convenient hold 
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Six penons, each 10 stone, could be supported by one 
<d these life-buoys, and making allowance for the 
weight of clothes and the want of composure often 
exhibited in circumstances of peril, this would support 
f lor men with certainty. The prejudice against life- 
hooys, once irrationally violent among seamen, is 
gradually diminishing. This is due in great part to 
the efforts of the National Life-boat Institution, the 
luooess of whose precautionary measures in providing 
for the safety of their crews has tended both to show 
the value of precaution, and to discredit the long- 
prevalent idea that precaution and intrepidity were 
incompatible. From one of their Keports we ex- 
tract the following information about the life-belts in 
u«e by the crews of the life-boats of the Institution. 
The requisite qualities of a life-boatman's life-belt 
»re — 1. Sufficient extra buoyancy to support a man 
heavily clothed with his head and shoulders above 
the water, or to enable him to support another person 
berides himself. 2. Perfect flexibility, so as readily 
to conform to the shape of the wearer. 3. A division 
into two zones, an upper and lower, so that between 
the two it may be secured tightly round the waist 
"WTiile con6ued closely and securely round the body, 
there must not be such pressure over the chest and 
ribs as may materially affect the free action of the 
lungs, or impede the muscular movement of the chest 
and arms. 4. Strength, durability, and non-liability 
to injury. For illustrations of the several kinds of 
life-preservers mentioned in this article, see Plate 
CXIV., Apparatus fob Saving Life in case of 
Shipwreck. 

LIFE-ESTATE, in English law, is a freehold not 
of mheritance, an estate or interest in real property 
lor a life, and is either conventional or legal. A con- 
ventional life-estate is expressly created by the act of 
tiie parties, and is for the life of the owner, or for the 
life of another, in which case it is called an estate 
pur ayUr vU, A legal life-estate is either tenancy- 
in-tail after possibility of issue extinct; or what is 
technically designated courtesi/ of England, that is, 
the life-interest held by a husband in his ^dfe's fee- 
nmple or fee-tail estates, general or special, after her 
death; or dower, that is, the right which a wife has 
for her life in the third part of the lands and tene- 
inents held in fee-simple, fee-tail-general, or as heir 
in special tul by her husband at the time of his de- 
<**se. The tenant for life may cut wood to repair 
fences and for household fueL If there is an open 
^e on the estate he may work it for his own profit, 
hut he cannot open one. 
LIFE-INSURANCE. See Insueancb, 
LIFE-RENT, in Scotch law, means the right of 
ose for life to a sum of money or an heritable sub- 
ject, the person enjoying it being called a life-renter, 
the proprietor of the subject the fiar, and the subject 
the fee. There must be no destroying or wasting of 
the substance of the fee. The terce and the courtesy, 
<»rresponding to the dower and the courtesy of Eng- 
hffid, at defined under Lipe-estate, are the legal 
life-rents of the Scotch law. The conventional life- 
j^ts are divided into simple life-rents, and life-rents 
y reservation. Life-rent is extinguished by the 
death of the life-renter, and also by renunciation 
JJJthout recording. The rights and obligations of a 
hfe-renter are similar to those of a tenant for life in 
England. 

LtFE-ROCKETS, projectUes to communicate be- 
tween a distressed ship and the shore. These are 
•■P^^^y useful where no life-boat can be had, or 
^h«e it cannot be used on account of the roughness 
<« we sea and the shoaUness of the coast They are 
a>vailable, however, only at moderate distances from 
the shore. By means of them a rope is thrown either 
"^ the ship to the shore, or from the shore to the 



ship, generally the latter, and when communica- 
tion is thus established a slinging apparatus may 
bring the crew ashore one by one. Of the numer- 
ous projectiles for life-preserving purposes one of 
the simplest is Captain Ward's heaving-stick, which 
can be discharged by hand, but caimot be relied on 
for distances greater than 50 yards. A piece of 
stout cane 2 feet long, one end loaded with 2 lbs. 
of lead, and the other attached to a thin line, is 
whirled vertically twice or thrice, and then dis- 
charged. Kites have been tried, but cannot be relied 
on with certainty, the most reliable missiles being 
those that are dischai^ged from a mortar or rocket by 
gunpowder, having a line attached to them. The 
first trial of this kind was made in 1791 by Sergeant 
Bell, of the Royal Artillery, who fired his projectile 
from the ship to the shore, but it was soon perceived 
that it was better to fire from the shore to the ship. 
The life-mortar of Captain Manby was invented in 
1807, and is practically still that in use, though varia- 
tions in details have been made on it from time to 
time. His missile was a shot with curved barbs, 
resembling the flukes of an anchor, to grapple the 
rigging or the bulwarks of a ship. The shot was 
fastened to the rope by strips of raw hide. There 
was a contrivance for rendering the rope visible to 
the crew, and another to assist those on shore to 
descry the exact position of the ship in distress. 
Instead of Captain Manby' s shot Colonel Boxer sub- 
stituted a bolt with four holes at the end, in each of 
which a fuse was inserted, the b'ght from which indi- 
cated the path of the bolt through the air. In 1821 
a rocket apparatus was invented by Tengrove, but it 
has not been much used on account of some practical 
difficulties which were never remedied. Dennett's 
apparatus was invented in 1832, and had a range of 
250 yards. Within two years its usefulness had 
been so fully established that the board of customs 
had recommended its adoption at many of the coast- 
guard stations. Instead of an ordinary sky-rocket 
Carte substituted a congreve rocket in an apparatus 
contrived by him in 1842, but his invention was never 
adopted by the authorities. Mr. Dennett increased 
the range of his projectile to 400 yards by attaching 
two rockets side by side to the same stick, but the 
advantage of a greater range was more than counter- 
balanced by imcertainty and inequality of action. 
Colonel Delvigne's life-arrow, a cue-shaped stick cf 
mahogany, with the thinner end projecting beyond 
the end of the barrel, is fired from an ordinary mus- 
ket, and can carry 80 yards with a mackerel line 
attached. Tremblay's rocket, with a barbed head, 
had the same defects as Sergeant Bell's invention: 
that it had to be fired from the ship to the shore. 
Instead of Dennett's imsatisfactory arrangement of 
parallel rockets on one stick, Colonel Boxer placed 
two rockets in one tube — the one behind the other — 
the rocket behind giving a further impetus to the case 
and its attached Une after the rocket in front had 
expended its projectile force. The best lines are 
those made of loosely -spun Italian hemp. There are 
several ways of arranging the line so that it may run 
out quickly without kinking or entangling. Dennett' s 
faking-boz for this purpose, which is now generally 
adopted, is sketched in Plate CXIV. The sling life- 
buoy is employed in coujunction with the rocket- 
apparatus. It is popularly known as petticoat breechts, 
and is represented in the plate as the breeches buoy. 
It is neither a belt nor a buoy, but a kind of garment 
or stays in which a man may be slung clear out of 
the water. It was invented by Lieutenant Kisbee, 
and consists of a circular cork life-buoy, having a pair 
of canvas breeches attached to it. The legs of the 
occupant protrude below the breeches, while his arm- 
pits rest on the buoy. The shipwrecked crew are by 
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this means brought to the shore one by one. Further 
improvements have been since made on the rocket- 
apparatus. The most ingenious of those recently 
devised is Kogers' life-anchor. In 1868 it obtained 
the prize of £50 offered by the Shipwrecked Fisher- 
men and Mariners' Royal Benevolent Society for Hhe 
best mode for communicating with a ship on shore, or 
between two vessels at sea.' It consists of a three- 
fluked anchor, 12 lbs. in weight, having the flukes so 
hinged that they pack closely together. When the 
anchor has been shot out from a mortar or rocket 
100 or 200 yards, the flukes open and fasten to the 
beach or to a ship, and thus a hold is furnished for 
dr^g^ng boats or men ashore. In 1870 its capabilities 
were severely tested by the ofi&cers of the gunnery- 
ship Excellent. Till 1855 the life-mortars in use in 
cases of shipwreck were partly under the control of 
the admiralty, partly under the board of customs, 
partly under the life-rocket department of the board 
of trade, and partly under the control of private in- 
dividuals. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 put 
the management of the life-rockets entirely under 
the board of trade. There are fifty-nine coast-guard 
divisions or wreck registrars* districts, in which there 
are numerous stations. Some of these are provided 
with mortars only, some with rockets only, and the 
rest with both mortars and rockets. The rockets 
are made at the Eoyal Laboratory, Woolwich, and 
on requisition from the board of trade are supplied 
to the stations by the war department. At each 
station a cart is kept always ready packed with all 
the requisites for the rocket apparatus, aud can thus 
be despatched at once on any emergency. Care is 
taken that the supplies are regularly renewed before 
the old are exhausted. The men of the coast-guard 
are employed in working out the system, and in ad- 
dition to their pay for regular service they receive a 
fixed allowance for periodical drilling. Volunteer 
rocket corps are also established on certain parts of 
the coast. Annual parliamentary grants are made 
to enable the board of trade to reward special ser- 
vices either with gifts of money, medals, watches, or 
nautical instnunents. The Mercantile Marine Fund 
also contributes for this purpose. 

LIFTS, Hydraulic, &c. Hydraulic lifts are now 
in common use for raising goods or persons from one 
story of a building to another. They consist of a 
cage or platform suspended by a rope or chain, and 
rise vertically in a shaft within the building, the 
motive power being the pressure of water on the 
plunger of a hydraulic press placed beneath the cage. 
At the Brighton Hotel the lifts work in square shafts 
about 8 feet across internally, constructed the entire 
height of the building, and having apertures that 
communicate with each story. A cage suspended 
by a chain is placed within this shaft. The chain 
passes over a wheel at the top of the shaft, and has 
balance-weights fixed to the other extremity. The 
hydraulic press is placed in a well sunk as far below 
the basement of the building as is the height to which 
the cage must be elevated. An iron barrel with a 
long plunger fitting loosely in it, and working through 
a water-tight stuffing-box at the top, constitutes the 
press, and the water acting on it comes from a cistern 
raised 120 feet above the top of the press-cylinder. 
Ships are lifted for repair by means of contrivances 
called ii/it*, which are either screws, hydraulic-presses, 
or balance-pontoons. Many lifts are worked entirely 
by steam-power, and have no water-ram. At the 
General Post-office the lifts consist of several shelves 
attached to an endless chain, like buckets to a chain- 

framp. On shipboard the ropes used for hoisting, 
owering, and maintaining the several yards in posi- 
tion are also termed lifts. They pass in pairs from 
the deck over pulleys at the mast-head, and thence to 



near the extremities of the yard. The yard to whidi 
it is attached determines the designation of the lifL 

LIGAMENT, the term applied in anatomy, hmnan 
and comparative, to bands of white fibrous tisBos 
which connect bones. To this class of tissue ako be- 
long the tendons or sinews of moscles, by which these 
structures are attached to the surfaces of bones. Li^ 
ments differ from tendons in being ol a stouter struc- 
ture, and less liable to give way or to be raptured. 
When ligaments break during life they seldom snap 
across or transversely, but generally tear in an irreen- 
lar manner. Tendons, on the contrary, when subjected 
to great strains, break across. Ligaments possess Uttle 
or no elasticity, and when stretched do not recover 
their resiliency. To the same class of structures as 
ligaments and tendons, the/cuoa or sheet-like bsiKis 
of white fibrous tissue spread over muscles and rei.nons 
also belongs. Microscopically examined, both liga- 
ment and allied structures exhibit sets of fibres ar- 
ranged in parallel bundles, imbedded among which 
little nucleated bodies known as conntciwe-tUtui ror- 
puscUs are seen. These latter are minute corposclei 
of various shapes, and their function has been ai^samaJ 
to be that of ministering to the growth and mitritioii 
of the fibres amidst which they are placed. 

LIGAN. See Flotsam. 

LIGATUftE, in surgery, is the binding ol an? 
part of the body with a cord, band, fillet, &c., whether 
of leather, linen, or any other matter. LipUores 
are used to extend or replace bones that are Itroken 
or dislocated; to tie the patients down in lithotomj 
and amputations; to secure the splints that are ap- 
plied to fractures; to tie up the processes of the ffW- 
toneum with the spermatic vessels in castration; and 
lastly, in taking off warts or other excrescences bv 
ligature. Ligature is also used to signify a kind oi 
bandage or fillet, tied roimd the neck, arm, leg, t»r 
other part of the bodies of men or beasts, to divert or 
drive off some disease, accident^ &c. 

LIGHT, the agent which enables us through the 
organ of sight to take cognizance of objects; it has a 
heating and chemical action which is all-important to 
animals and plants. The sun, the fixed stan, nebuk^, 
certain meteors, and terrestrial bodies in a state trf 
incandescence or phosphorescence are self-luminous. 
(See Ignition, Luminosity, Phosphobescenci.) That 
light proceeds in straight lines in all directions from 
a luminous point was an early discovery; perhaps ths 
path of a ray of light first gave the notion of a strai^'bt 
line. An obstacle which will prevent the eye frum 
receiving light from a luminous point must He in a 
straight line between the eye and the point; sunlii.'ht 
passing through a small aperture in a window-shatter 
illuminates a straight path in the dust of a room. 
When light enters a room only at a small aperture 
every point of an object outside sends a ray ol light 
through the aperture. A white screen properly placed 
inside the room is illuminated at certain points by 
these rays of light and therefore exhibits an inu-ure of 
the object, which is properly coloured, and is amAll 
or large as the screen is near or distant from the aper- 
ture. When a screen is illuminated by light from a 
very small gas flame an obstacle may prevent ligbt 
from reaching certain parts of the screen, that is, it will 
throw a sharply defined shadow. When the source 
of light is large the shadow is not sharply defined, 
for parts towards the boundary of the shadow may be 
illuminated by some parts of the source and not by 
others. The sun is a large luminous body; a planet 
prevents the illumination of any body which happem 
to be placed in the umbra, a certain conical ipsa 
behind it, and causes a partial shadow on a body which 
happens to be in the penumbra, aspaoe snrroundiDg the 
umbra. When a screen is illuminated by a iotirce of 
light every point of the source sends innumerable raY* 
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ef liglit to all parts of tlip screen; it is easy to show 
bj geometry, that as rays of light are straight lines, 
when a screen is removed to twice or three times its 
distance from a luminous point it receives only one- 
fourth or one-ninth of the light which it received 
formerly. This is the law of inverse squares, or, — 
the intensity of the light received from a luminous 
point is inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance from the point Advantage is taken of this 
fact in determining the relative illuminating powers 
of two sooroes of light. (See Photohetsb.) In 1676 
Hfpmar discovered from apparent discrepancies in the 
observed times of the eclipses of Jupiter'e satellites, 
that light is not instantaneously propagated from 
luminous bodies to the eye; and he calcidated its velo- 
city. Bradley afterwards determined the same velocity 
from the aberration of the fixed stars. Fizeau mea- 
sured it more directly at Paris, and Foucault deter- 
mined it by experiment in his laboratory. Foucault 
showed that the velocity of light when passing through 
glass or water was less than when passing through a 
vacaum, a fact of great importance in establishing 
the undolatory theory of light See Velocity op 
Light. 

When light falls upon the surface of a body part 
of it is reflected. "Wlien the surface is smooUi and 
regular an eje placed to receive the reflected rays 
generally observes an image of the source of light, 
and the sorfaoe may be called a mirror. When it is 
not smooth the light which faUs upon it is scattered in 
all directions, so t^t the surface itself becomes visible; 
planets and nearly all terrestrial objects become visible 
in this way by means of reflected solar light. Only part 
of the light which falls upon the surface of a body is 
reflected, the rest enters into the body, which absorbs 
or destroys part of it and allows the rest to pass 
through. When light falls nearly vertically on a glass 
surface very little of it is reflected, but as the inci- 
dence becomes more and more oblique a greater and 
greater proportion of the light is reflected. Polished 
metals, particularly silver, are good reflectors of light 
at all incidences, and hence metallic surfaces are most 
commonly used as mirrors. The law of reflection was 
known to Archimedes; it is — the incident and re- 
flected rays make equal angles with a perpendicular 
to the surface. To prove this law direct a theodolite 
to the image of a star seen by reflection at the sur- 
face of mercury in a basin, direct the theodolite to 
the star itself, it is found that the angle through 
which the instrument is turned is twice the altitude 
of the star. Geometry shows that this is a proof of 
the above law. It may also be shown that the inci- 
dent and reflected rays are in a plane at right angles 
to the reflecting surface. (See Kbflection.) When 
light falls upon a body only part of it is reflected, the 
n:3t enters into the body and may be transmitted. 
Wlien a ray has passed obliquely from air into water, 
although in the water as in the air it is a straight 
line, this is not a mere continuation of its old path. 
This rtfradion or bending of a ray when it passes 
from one medium, such as air, into another homoge- 
neous medium, such as glass or water, or from air 
into denser air, was the subject of inquiry from the 
twelfth century. The law of refraction was discovered 
in the seventeenth century; it is — whatever be the 
obliquity of a ray passing from one medium to another 
the sines of the angles made by the incident and re- 
fracted rays with tiie perpendicular to the refracting 
surface are in a constant ratio, which has been called 
the index of refraction. It may also be shown that 
the incident and refracted rays are in a plane at right 
angles to the refracting surface. (See Refbaction, 
Ikdex of Refbaction.) When a ray of light passes 
through a medium, such as the atmosphere, which 
OGDtinaously varies in density from place to place, its 
Vol. VIII. 



direction continuously changes, so that it is a curved 
line (see Mibaoe); tins is of importance to astrono- 
mers. When an object is seen by rays which have 
passed through different media it appears to be dis- 
torted in shape. The application of mathematics 
to the two laws of reflection and refraction is called 
Optica: this science includes the formation of images 
by mirrors and lenses, the eye, microscopes, telescopes, 
&C. See Optics, Ete, Mibbob, Lens, Micboscope, 
Pbism, Telescope. 

Newton found that red light is not so much re- 
fracted as blue light when it passes from one medium 
to another. When a ray of solar light js refracted 
in passing through a glass prism he found that a 
great number of rays of different colours left the 
prism, the blue ray being most bent from its former 
path and the red ray least (See Pbism, Rainbow.) 
Letting these rays fall upon a screen he obtained a 
band of colours which he called a spectrum. Thu» 
he had decomposed solar light and found it to consist of 
a mixture of l^hts of every gradation of refrangibHity. 
On permitting all the coloured rays to pass through 
a lens before falling on the screen Uiey combined and 
became white light again. Fraunhofer let a beam 
of solar light pass through a narrow slit and then 
through a prism; the spectrum was a rectangular 
band, one end of the rectangle being red and the 
other violet On careful examination he found that 
a great number of colours or rays of particular 
refrangibilities were wanting, their places being 
supplied by dark lines in the spectrum. He care- 
fully determined the position of some thousands of 
these Hnes. (See Spectbum.) The light from a 
white-hot solid is found to give a continuous spec- 
trum, that is, a spectrum with no break in it from 
the red end to the violet Burning vapours (unless 
in a very dense state) do not give continuous spectra; 
in fact, the spectrum consists of one or more bright 
lines of different colours; for instance, the spectrum 
of sodium vapour is one yellow line,^ so that sodium 
vapour emits monochromatic light; lithium, two red 
lines at some distance apart; thallium, one green 
line; indium, one blue line and one indigo line; 
hydrogen, one red line, one bluish green, and one 
violet The characteristic spectrum of a vapour 
affords an easy means of detecting its presence in 
any burning compound. Kirchoff allowed the light 
from a white-hot solid to pass through burning 
sodium vapour, and he foimd that the spectrum was 
no longer continuous but possessed one dark line ia 
the yellow, showing that the sodium vapour had 
absorbed one particular kind of light Now this 
dark line exactly corresponded with the bright line 
of the sodium spectrum. Thus Kirchoff showed 
that a burning vapour absorbed light of exactly the. 
same kind as that which it emits. (See Heat 
Exchanges, Law of.) He found dark lines in the 
solar spectrum which exactly corresponded with 
bright lines in the spectra of sodium, hydrogen, iron,, 
magnesium, potassium, calcium, zinc, &c., and he 
came to the conclusion that the sun has an envelope 
composed of these heated vapours. Huggins has 
examined the spectra of many heavenly bodies; he 
finds that many stars give spectra like that of our 
sun, and that many nebuke must be masses of burn- 
ing vapour, as their spectra consist of a number of 
bright lines. See Sdn,Spectbum. 

In Newton's experiment any of the coloured rays 
leaving the prism may be intercepted and the others 
allowed to fall together on the screen. CHerk Max- 
well finds that any colour may be imitated in its 
effects on the retina by properly combining three 
others; it seems, therefore, that tiie retina has three 

> Really two or moro yellow lines veiy close together. 

218 
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diBtinct sensationB, and that any colour is distin- 
gaished by its producing in different proportions 
these three peculiar effects on the retina. Comple- 
mentary lights are those which when united produce 
the effect of white light in the eye. Yellow and 
blue lights are complementary. When light falls 
upon the surface separating two media part of it is 
reflected; in this reflection there appears to be very 
little selective action; green light is reflected wid[i 
the same ease as red, for instance. But when light 
enters the second medium part of it is absorbed, and 
this absorption is selective; thus when solar rays 
enter heated sodium vapour all the light which 
happens to have a certain tint of yellow is absorbed 
and the remaining light is transmitted. When white 
light enters red glass certain particular colours are 
absorbed, and the remaining light appears with a 
reddish tinge; this red light may be transmitted 
through a second plate of red glass without any sen- 
sible diminution of intensity, but it will be nearly 
all absorbed if allowed to pass into a plate of green 
g^ass. When light suffers absorption in passing 
through a number of plates of glass of the same 
kind, the greatest absorption takes place in the first 
plate, and the last plate causes very little change in 
the character of the light. The absorption produced 
by chemical solutions is best studied by finding the 
changes which different thicknesses of them produce 
in a continuous spectrum. The colour of a body 
seen by reflected light is nearly always due to 
absorption, that is, the light enters the body for a 
short distance, is reflected internally, and suffers 
absorption before reaching the eye. Sea-water trans- 
mits green light most readily; solar light enters the 
water and is reflected from small suspended solid 
particles; in its passage to the eye it auSera absorp- 
tion and appears green. The colour of a pigment is 
due to the light which remains after white Ught has 
undergone internal reflection and absorption. It is 
easy to see that the colour of a mixture of two pig- 
ments is not due to a mixture of the lights which 
woidd come from the separate pigments. It is well 
known that a mixture of yellow and blue lights pro- 
duces in the eye the effect of white light, whereas a 
mixture of yellow and blue pigments sends to the 
eye all the colours which are common to both, and 
therefore has a green tinge. 

In Newton's experiment with solar light and the 
prism we find that the blue and green rays do not 
affect a thermometer, the yellow rays affect it slightly, 
and the extreme red rays possess great heating pro- 
perties; moreover, when Uie thermometer is passed 
beyond the red into a space in which there are no 
luminous rays a maximum heating effect is produced. 
Again, the red and yellow rays are quite incapable 
of blackening photographic paper, whereas the blue 
and violet rays exert a rapid chemical action, and 
this is even exceeded by the invisible rays beyond 
the violet. It is evident then that (1) some of the 
solar rajTs which pass through the prism do not 
affect the retina; these rays are less refrangible than 
red light, or are more refrangible than violet; (2) 
the least refrangible solar rays possess most heating 
power; (3) the most refrangible rays are capable of 
exerting the most powerful chemical action. As 
glass prisms absorb many of the heat rays it is con- 
venient to use prisms of rock-salt in examining the 
heat end of the spectrum. See Fluorescence, 
Kadiation. 

Until long after Newton's time it was supposed 
that the proofs of the rectilinear motion of light and 
of the laws of reflection and refraction are complete. 
It is now known that this is not the case. In the 
experimental proofs the source of light ought to be a 
mathematical point, hence deductions from observa- 



tions of the rainbow cannot be aooepted, aa the sob 
is a laige luminous body; dednctions from ohserra- 
tions of a star and of its reflection in a basin of mer- 
cury cannot be accepted, as they involve notiooi of 
the formation of an image in the eye, and sBODt 
the laws of geometrical optics; and again, if a dia- 
phragm with a small apertare is placed in front of the 
object-glass of the theodolite, instead of an image d 
the star we see a number of coloored rings. II ii 
well known that a horizontal ray ol light ptsnng 
through the atmosphere when this is airangsd is 
horizontal layers of equal density will bend dcnra- 
wards (see Mieaqe); this is in direct antagoninnto 
the laws on which geometrical optics depends. Toong 
showed that two rays of light may destroy esd 
other's effects and produce darknaH; Gnmildre 
experiment shows that rays of light may bend rotod 
obstacles. (See Intebferenck.) When a ray of 
light enters Iceland-spar it divides into two njs 
which travel in different directions; these two nn 
possess peculiar properties which toe not exhifaited 
by ordinary rays of light; they are said to be polar- 
ized. These polarized rays cannot be made to inter 
fere or destroy each other's effects (Young's expei- 
ment mentioned above), but either of them ma? be 
divided into two interfering rays. These and other 
allied phenomena (see Ihtebfebence, Undclatobt 
Theory of Lioht, lUDiAnoy, Dtkamio Thbost of 
Heat, Polarized Light) are accepted by phjsidste 
as proofs that (I) there exists throughout iJl ipsa » 
very elastic medium of small density whose elastidtT 
is less when entangled among the particles of a bodj 
than when in a vacuum; (2) the particles of all 
bodies are in a state of vibration; a rise in temperv 
ture of a body indicates an increase in the rapdity 
of vibration of its particles; (3) radiation of heat 
consists in the communication of these vibntiou 
from the particles of a body by the ether to all parti 
space; (4) when these vibrations communicated bj 
the ether become rapid enough they are able to 
affect the retina of the eye and are then called light; 
(5) lights differ in colour when their vibratians are 
not executed in equal times; (6) the vibrstiooB of 
particles of the ether are all executed at right angla 
to the direction of propagation of the light; (7) in a 
ray of polarized light the vibrations are all execnted 
at right angles to a certain plane called the plaoe oi 
polarization; (8) the planes of polarization of tbe 
two rays in Iceland-spar mentioned above are at 
right angles to one another. 

LIGHT, Aberration of. See Aberratiov. 

LIGHT CAVALRY, or Horse. See Cavalbt. 

LIGHTER, a hurge. open, flat-bottomed vemel, 
employed to carry goods to or from a ship. 

LIGHTFOOT, John, a learned English dirine, 
bom in Staffordshire in 1602, and received hia ado- 
cation at Christ Church, Cambridge. He made con- 
siderable attaiiiments in the Greek and Latin lao- 
guages, and became curate of Norton-under-Hs^'^s- 
Sir Rowland Cotton made Mr. Lightf oot his chaplain, 
and took him into his house, where he applied himaelf 
to Hebrew with assiduity and success. In 1629 be 
printed his first work, entitled Erubhim, or Miscel- 
lanies, Christian and Judaical, which he dedicated 
to Sir Rowland Cotton, who presented him to the 
vicarage of Ashley, in Staffordshire. Here be resided 
until his appointment as one of the parliamentarj 
assembly of divines rendered it necessary for him to 
remove to London. He warmly pressed the apeedy 
settlement of the church in the Presbyterian form. 
In 1655 he became vice-chancellor of Cambridge, 
and zealously promoted the Polyglot Bible. Aft^r 
tbe Restoration he was appointed one of the awat- 
ants at the Savoy Conference, where he, howereff 
attended but once or twice, giving all his ittentioB 
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ko the completion of* his work on the Harmonies of 
the Old and New Testament He died Dec. 6, 1675. 
He was particolarly distinguished hy his knowledge 
of rabbimcal Hterature, to which Gibhon and Hales 
bear witness; and'Dr. Adam Clarke considered him 
the first of all English writers in Biblical criticiBm. 
His woricB consist of chronicles, annotations on the 
Scriptorea, Jewish antiquities, &c. The best edition 
is that edited by the Bev. J. B. Pitman, thirteen 
▼ols. 8vo, London (1822-25), with a life of the aathor. 
LIGHTHOUSES, beacons erected at the entrance 
of rirers and harbonrB, or on headlands overlooking the 
sea, and not nnfrequently on solitary rocks, in the midst 
of a tempestuous ocean, at a considerable distance from 
land, to serve as a guide to the mariner in pursuing 
the proper track, or warn him of the hidden reef or 
predpitona shore to which he may be drifting. Their 
utility manifests itself at an early period in the history 
of society, and accordingly in as remote an epoch as 
Chat of Homer we find ulusions to the lighting up of 
beacons oa. the shore to guide and cheer the s^or on 
Ids perilous course. The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes 
which stood at the entrance to the harbour of that 
city has been supposed by some to have served the 
porpoae of a lighthouse, and is said to have held in 
its giant hand a chauffer of burning coals. The no 
less ninowned Pharos of Alexandria, founded by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus about 300 B.C., and 
which shared with the Colossus the rank of one of 
Che seven wonders of the world, is the earliest build- 
ing erected expressly as a lighthouse of which we 
have any authentic record. Our accoimts of it are, 
however, extremely scanty, and furnish us with no 
means of ascertaining the nature of the structure or 
the method of illumination practised. It appears to 
have been a lofty tower placed at the entrance of 
the harbour of Alexandria^ and in all probability 
served as a beacon by means of a great fire kindled 
on its summit. According to Josephus the light was 
visible at the distance of 40 miles. Some have 
imagined that the rays were diffused in the proper 
direction through the action of large mirrors, but for 
this conjecture there is no sufficient authority. All 
vestiges of the Pharos have now disappeared, and 
though it continued to exist down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century no account has been left of 
the event which occasioned its destruction. Another 
celebrated lighthouse in ancient times was that of 
Capio or Apio, on the Spanish coast, described by 
Strabo as rivalling in magnificence the Pharos of 
Alexandria. Lighthouses are supposed to have been 
erected by the Romans at Holywell, Flamborough 
Head, Dover, and Boulogne, some remains of which 
still exist. In modem times the first important 
lighthouse erected was the Tour de Corduan, at the 
month of the Garonne in France, founded in 1584 
and completed in 1610. It is 197 feet in height, and 
in architectural splendour surpasses all other light- 
booses in the world. Nearly a century elapsed from 
the completion of the Tour de Corduan before the 
erection by Winstanley of the first of the series of 
lighthouses on the celebrated Eddystone Rock, in 
the English Channel (see Eddtstone), and upwards 
of another century before the foundation of the no 
less celebrated edifice on the Bell Rock, on the 
east coast of Scotland, was laid, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. R Stevenson. (See Bell Rock.) 
The Eddystone Lighthouse has had to be rebuilt in 
consequence of the rock foundation giving way, the 
new structure being finished in 1882. Among other 
modem lighthouses deserving of notice are that of 
Skerryvore (which we shall shortly allude to more 
particularly), and the Dhu Heartach Lighthouse, 
both on the western coast of Scotland; the Wolf 
Rock Lighthouse at the entrance to the English 



Channel; that of the Bishop Rock off the ScOly 
Islands: and the Chicken s Rock Light south of the 
Isle of Man. In America the most noted is that of 
Minot's Ledge off the ooast of Massachusetts, a gran- 
ite stmcture completed in 1860 to take the place of 
a lighthouse of iron destroyed by storm in 1857. 

Ab already mentioned the ancient method of 
illuminating lighthouses was simply by a coal or 
wood fire, and this primitive mode of lighting con- 
tinued down to a comparatively recent date. Thus, 
in the Tour de Corduan the light was produced by 
burning oak billets in a chauffer on the top of the 
tower, and the subsequent introduction of the use of 
coal instead of wood was deemed a great improvement. 
A similar practice prevailed throughout Europe, and 
the advantages of a lighthouse were in consequence 
frequently rendered nugatory by the effect of wind 
and rain and the impossibility of distinguishing one 
light from another. In the Eddystone Ligh&ouse 
up to the commencement of the present century the 
only light afforded was that issuing from a chande- 
lier of tallow candles. An immense improvement in 
lighting was made a few years previous to the French 
revolution by the introduction at the Tour de Cor- 
duan of the use of parabolic reflectors, which oon- 
oentrate and throw forward in a horixontal direction 
the rays of light proceeding from lamps placed in 
their foci. A dispute exists in regard to the origi- 
nator of this idea, the merit of its conception being 
attributed by some to M. Teul^ a member of the 
royal corps of engineers of bridges and roads in France, 
and by others to the Chevalier Borda. At the same 
time the revolving frame was introduced, which has 
proved of the greatest utility in establishing a dbtinc- 
tion between Ughts. The reflectors are composed of 
sheet-copper pUited with silver, and formed into a 
parabolic curve by a laborious and delicate process. 
This mode of lighting is termed the catoptric or re- 
fiecting system, and was rapidly adopted in Britain 
after its first employment in France. It is so called 
in opposition to the dioptric or refracting system, in 
which the illumination is produced by a cent^ lamp^ 
the rays from which are transmitted through a com- 
bination of lenses by which it is surrounded. The 
adoption of lenses in lighthouses, though suggested 
as far back as the middle of the last century, was 
first carried into practical effect in 1788 by M. 
Augustin Fresnel, a distinguished French savant. 
The superior advantages which this system has been 
found to possesa over that of reflectors has led to its 
general adoption in most lighthouses. Fresnel like- 
wise contrived a combination of the two systems, the 
apparatus in which consists of thirteen rings of glass 
of various diameters, arranged one above another in 
an oval form. The five middle rings form a cylindric 
lens through which the rays from the central lamp 
are transmitted by refraction^ while the other rings 
or prisms, five of which are upper and three lower, 
are constructed in such a manner as to project by 
reflection the light from the focus in a direction 
parallel with the refracted rays. The light thus 
obtained is termed the ccUadioptric light. A modifi- 
cation of the dioptric and catadioptric systems, so as 
still further to prevent the loss of the rays of light, 
and tiiereby increase the intensity of their resultant 
beam, has been introduced by Mr. Thomas Stevenson 
under the designation of the holopkotal system, its 
object being to effect the useful application of the 
whole of the light. Sometimes, as in lighthouses 
erected in tortuous channels, particular arrangements 
of prisms and lenses are employed to direct the 
greater part of the light in particular directions. 

Rough weather may prevent approach to an isolated 
lighthouse for a number of months, and it must there- 
fore contain oil, &c^ to last for a considerable length 
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of time as well as provisions for three light keepers. 
The li;,'ht must be at a proper elevation above the 
sea; this is considerable when the lighthouse is sur- 
roun Jed by much foul ground, and care is taken to 
have the building strong enough to resist the beating 
of waves, which are often so large as to send spray 
over the lantern. When the lighthouse is baUt on a 
large island or on the mainland it has dwelling-houses 
attached for the families of the light keepers. 

A sectional view of the Skerryvore Lighthouse is 
given in Plate CXV. This building, situated on the 
Skerryvore Eocks, about 12 miles w.s.w. from the 
seaward point of the Island of Tyree, Argyllshire, 
was commenced in 1838, and completed as far as 
regards the mason- work in 18-12, under the superin- 
tendence of Air. Alan Stevenson, who has given in 
his published account a graphic description of the 
perils and difficulties attending its erection. It is 
138 feet 6 inches in height, with a diameter of 42 
feet at the base and 16 at the top, and contains 
58,580 cubic feet of masonry, or about 4308 tons. 
Plate rXVT. exhibits an illustration of the various 
systems of lighting^. The apparatus used in the 
catoptric or reflecting system is shown in figs. 1, 2, 
and 3, a, a, a representing the external or convex 
side of the reflector or mirror, in the interior or con- 
cavity of which the burner 6 of an argand lamp is 
placed. Two apertures cut respectively in the lower 
and upper parts of the reflector serve, the lower for 
the insertion of the burner, the upper for ventilation, 
having likewise attached to it the copper tube A. 
The burner &, with its fountain of oil c and connect- 
ing pipe, is mounted on a rectangtdar frame d (2, 
which is movable in a vertical direction upon the 
guide-rods e and /, and by turning the handle r;, as 
seen in fig. 2, the burner may be lowered and removed 
for the purpose of cleaning from the interior of the 
reflector without the necessity of displacing the latter; 
i shows a cross section of the main bar of the frame 
on which the reflectors are ranged, each resting on 
knobs of brass, one of which is seen at k I*, and which 
are soldered on the brass band I that clasps the ex- 
terior of the reflector. Fig. 1 is a section of the re- 
flector a a, showing the position of the burner 5 with 
the glass-chimney 6' and oil-cup l, which receives any 
oil that may drop from the lamp. In fig. 3 the foun- 
tain c is moved partly down; d d shows the rectan- 
gular frame on which the burner is mounted, e fy the 
eloTigated socket-giudes through which the guide- 
rods slide, and / the guide-rod connected with the 
perforated sockets on which the checking-handle g 
slides. An elevation and plan of the revolving catop- 
tric frame are shown in tigs. 4 and 5, n n being the 
frame or chandelier, o o the reflectors with their oil- 
fountains, p p and q the revolving axis or shaft to 
which the whole is attached. The copper tubes r r 
convey the smoke from the lamps; s s are cross 
bars which support the shaft at f ^; « u is a copper 
pan for receiving any moisture which may acciden- 
tally enter at the central ventilator in the roof of the 
light room; / is a cast-iron bracket supporting the 
cup in which the pivot of the shaft turns; m m are 
bevelled wheels which convey motion from the machine 
to the sliaf t. The machinery by which the apparatus 
revolves resembles that of ordinary clock-work, being 
moved by the descent of a weight. Fig. 6 exhibits a 
revolving dioptric apparatus of the first order; p is 
the focal point in which the flame is placed; L L great 
annular lenses forming by their union an octagonal 
prism with the lamp in its axis; l' l' the upper lenses, 
above which plane mirrors M M are placed so as to 
project the rays reflected from them in a parallel 
direction to the horizon; and zz are the lower zones, 
which collect and project by reflection the light which 
would otherwise escape below the lenses. The lower 



part of the figure shows the movable framewoit 
which carries the lenses and mirrors, the roUen on 
which it drculatea, and the clockwork which gives 
motion to the whole. Fig. 7 represents a fixed cats- 
dioptric light of the first order, a B c and a'bV are 
respectively the upper and lower zones which supplj 
the place of the mirrors HH in fig. 6, and oif is the 
cylindric refracting belt. 

The accompanying figure is a section showing the 
paths of rays of light from the central part of l; dp 
acts as a convex lens whose focus is at L; the prisms 
A D subject the rays to total reflection, so that nearij 




all the light leaving L is sent out from the lantern io 
parallel rays. As the flame at L is of some size the 
rays really have a considerable amount of divergence, 
and the light may be seen from places at very dif- 
ferent distances away. 

Floating Lights are those employed on sandbanks 
or shoals, where the ground is too soft to bear the 
structure of a stone and the water too deep to per- 
mit the erection of a screw-pile lighthouse. A vef«J 
is moored off the spot, and octagonal lanterns fitted 
with argand lamps placed in the foci of parabolic 
reflectors are hoisted on the masts. They serve as 
guides to the entrance of estuaries or in piloting the 
way through channels, but are both less efficient than 
land lights, and maintained at a much greater expense. 

In order to extend the utility of lighthouses, and 
enable them to serve more certainly as landmarks to 
the mariner, various modes of exhibiting the light 
have been introduced so as to establish a distinction 
between that of different places. 

In the British charts lighthouses are marked hy 
one or othpr of the symbols F, Ff, F and Fl. Kf. 
Intf Alt, where F meajis Jixtd or steady ; Fl,fafhir(i, 
showing five or more flashes and eclipses alternate Iv 
in a minute; F and Fly a Jizfd light, with a white 
or red Jlash in addition (preceded and followed by a 
short eclipse), at intervals of two, three, or fonr 
rainutes; Jici\ revobinrj, the light gradually incrta?- 
ing to full effect and gradually decreasing to eclip^^ 
at equal intervals of one, two, or three minutes, but 
occasionally as often as three times in a minute; 
Inty intermittent, suddenly appearing in view, re- 
maining visible for a certain time and then an sud- 
denly eclipsed for a shorter time (this is effected bv 
the perpendicular motion of shades placed in fnn: 
of the reflectors so as to alternately disj^lay and con- 
ceal the light); A/t, alternate, red and white lights at 
equal internals without any interveniusj ecHj«e. A 
large majority of the lights of the British Isl.in.ls are 
fixed, a considerable number are revolving; and onl/ 
a small proportion belong to any of the other ilc- 
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•criptions, Fl, F and /7, /«/, or Alt. A majority of 
the revolving lights have a period of one minute; very 
few less than one minute; some as long as three 
minutes. Somewhat similar designations are adopted 
for distinction in America. 

'ihe ditliculty of observing lights and of distin- 
guishing between diiferent lighthouses on rough rainy 
Li^hta at 8ea» especially when the lights flash out at 
loug iotervals, has caused a number of wrecks; it is 
supposed that flashes and eclipses at intervals of less 
tliao two seconds will be much more likely to attract 
attention, and will afford an easy means of recogni- 
ix^Tk of a particular light. The flashes and eclipses 
may be long (one and a half second) or short (half a 
second); each lighthouse will have a peculiar com- 
bination of long and short flashes and eclipses. Thus 
if the combination f t P E (P and / mean long and 
short flashes, E and e mean long and short eclipses) 
ia continually repeated by a lighthouse it will be 
rvadily distinguished from another whose combina- 
tion \APtfefE or ftPtfEf and it will be more 
li '^ly to attract attention on a rainy night than even 
a tixed light. 

Oil is commonly employed at present, and it is 
likely to remain in use in isolated lighthouses. 
Spenn-oil and colza-oil have been much made use of, 
bat latterly mineral oil (paraffin) has been foimd 
very suitable, being cleanly, easily lighted, and cheap. 
It is accordingly now extensively employed. The 
necessary combinations of flashes and eclipses may be 
prodaced by causing a number of shades fixed to a 
frame to rotate before the light by means of clock-work. 
This system has been adopted for the Holy wood light 
in Belfast Lough. Judging from the reports of Dr. 
Tyndall it is likely that gm will be substituted for oil 
in many lighthouses; with gas an eclipse can be 
simply produced by a partial stoppi^ in the supply 
pipes, and there is no such waste of l^ht as when oU 
is employed. A burner for gas has b^n invented by 
Hr. J. B. Wigham which presents a total of lOS jets 
arranged in concentric circles. Only in the dullest 
states of the atmosphere are the whole 108 lighted, at 
other times 88, 68, 48, or 28 (the lowest number) 
•ccording to the weather. Gas has been successfully 
employed in illuminating buoys for the guidance of 
vessels. The buoys (which, of course, are gas and 
water-tight) are charged to a pressure of perhaps ten 
atmospheres, giving a continuous light for three or 
four months. In all lighthouses the oil and gas 
hamers are changed in foggy weather to give more 
luminous flames. As a lighthouse illuminant the 
electric light, though having certam alleged defects, 
has been adopted for a number of lighthouses on the 
coasts of France and elsewhere. 

By the 389th section of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) all the lighthouses, buoys, and beacons of the 
United Kingdom are put under the superintendence 
and management of three different bodies. Those of 
Kngland, Wales, and the Channel Islands, and the 
adjacent seas and islands, besides those of Heligo- 
land and Gibraltar, are placed under Trinity House; 
tlu)se of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and the adjacent 
*eas and islands, under the (^mmissioners for Nor- 
thern Lighthouses, consisting of the lord-advocate, 
the solicitor-general, the lord-provost of Edinburgh, 
the lord-provost of Glasgow, the eldest bailies of 
Sdinborgh and Glasgow, besides the provosts of the 
<^ef ports, and the sheriffs of most of the maritime 
connties of Scotland; and those of Ireland and the 
Adjacent seas and islands under the Port of Dublin 
Incorporation. Trinity House may, however, inspect 
lighthouses in Scotland and Ireland; and the Board 
of Trade may also appoint persons to inspect light- 
Jwuaes, and may require returns to be made by the 
lighthouse authorities of the three kingdoms as to 



the conditions of the lighthouses, buoys, and beacons 
within their jurisdiction. The same act provides for 
the regulation of light-dues, which may be altered by 
the general lighthouse authorities with the consent of 
the queen in council; and empowers the lighthouse 
authorities to construct new lighthouses, under the 
condition that the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses and the Port of Dublin Incorporation must 
have the sanction of Trinity House or the Board of 
Trade before erecting any new lighthouses within 
their jurisdiction. The dues to be taken for new 
lighthouses are to be fixed by the Queen by order in 
council; and the first section of act 18 and 19 Vict 
cap. xcL provide for the dues to be taken for colonial 
lighthouses being fixed in the same way, although 
such dues are not to be levied without the conKent 
of the colonial legislature. Any fire or light which 
is liable to be mistaken for a light proceeding from 
a lighthouse must be extinguished by the owner on 
receiving notice to do so from the lighthouse author- 
ities. In the United States the lighthouses are 
under the Lighthouse Board, which has charge of all 
buoys, beacons, &c., on the coasts and waters of the 
States. It consists of two naval officers, two officers 
of engineers, two civilians with a special knowledge 
of science, and two secretaries, the secretary of the 
treasury being president. 

LIGHTNING, the spark or flash observed during 
a sudden discharge of atmospheric electricity. It 
may be (1) a diffused reddish white or violet flash, 
seemingly spread over a considerable extent of the 
sky; perhaps it is due to a discharge inside the cloud, 
the light suffering reflection and diffusion. The colour 
of the lightning varies with the state of the atmo- 
sphere; in elevated regions, where the air is rare, the 
spark baa a violet tint; (2) a zigzag line of light; 
the path taken by the electricity in a discharge 
between two clouds or between a cloud and the earth 
is distinctly seen to be made up of straight lines and 
sudden bends; it resembles the discharge from the 
prime conductors of an electric machine; it is the 
path of least resistance, and seems to start from the 
positively electrified body; the light is white and 
very brilliant; (3) heat lightning, as it is called; it 
is unlike (1) and (2) in being unaccompanied by 
thunder; it seems to be the reflection from aqueous 
vapour and clouds of a discharge occurring beyond 
the horizon, or it may be due to a discharge at such 
a great elevation in the atmosphsre that the thunder 
cannot be heard. Sometimes during a thunderstorm 
Jlre-balls are seen; no exact observations of them 
have yet been made; they are said to fall slowly (in 
about ten seconds) from the clouds to the earth, 
often rebounding once or twice and exploding vio- 
lently; it seems difficult to explain them on the 
supposition that they are of electrical origin. When 
the light of a lamp illuminates a rapidly-moving 
carriage wheel the spokes cannot be distinguished; 
this is due to the impression of an image on the 
retina of the eye lasting for yV ^^ ^ second (see Per- 
sistence); when the wheel is illuminated by a light- 
ning flash it appears to be motionless, therefore there 
is no perceptible motion during the time of the flash. 
Experiments with a revolving disk with black and 
white sectors show that a flash of lightning certainly 
does not last longer than rrmnf o^ * second. Water 
is a good conductor, dry air a bad conductor of elec- 
tricity; clouds consist of particles of water; these 
particles seem to owe their electricity partly to eva- 
poration and the friction produced by winds and 
partly to other causes; their electricity is generally 
positive (see Meteorology); the internal particles 
discharge into one another when they get condensed 
enough until the electricity reaches the outer parts 
of the cloud. The spectmm of lightning shows the 
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presence of incandeicent nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and sodium. It may be one or other of two species, 
according to the intensity of the disdiarge. If an 
nnelectrified doud comes near an electrified one, and 
if the first now lets rain fall the rain may carry off 
electricity and leave the doud electrified. (See Elbc- 
TRiciTT.) When the doads get doser, or when one 
of them approaches the ground adischai^ takes place. 
Certain electroscopio experiments seem to show that 
previous to a discharge between two douds internal 
discharges are taking place in both. Lightning in 
passing through air and non-conductors, metallic rods, 
&C., exhibits all the phenomena of the passage of a 
very great quantity of electricity; it kills animals, 
splits trees and stones, and mdts thin wires. Pro- 
minent objects, buildings, trees, &c., afford a passage 
for the dectridty, and if they are bad conductors 
they may be destroyed; hence lightning-rods are 
elevated above buildings for their protection. (See 
Conductor, Liohtnino. ) Sometimes on entering the 
earth the lightning mdts the silicious substances, in 
its way producing the tubes called fulgurites. It pos- 
sesses the power of magnetizing iron and steel bars, 
and sometimes inverts Uie poles of magnetic needles. 
(See ELKCTBO-MAQNETiaM.) After a lightning dis- 
charge the peculiar odour of ozone may be observed, 
as in the neighbourhood of an dectric machine. 
Objects at a distance from a place of discharge may 
have previously been charged with electricity by the 
induction of the clouds; the distant discharge sud- 
denly sets free this electricity so that it passes through 
the objects to the ground, producing what has been 
called the return shock; men and animals have often 
been killed in this way. If sparks are drawn from 
an electric machine when a frog is near, the frog 
experiences shocks of this kind. 

Thunder is a sound due to the sudden disturbance 
of the air produced by a lightning discharge; the 
long rolling effect is perhaps due to echoes from the 
clouds, perhaps partly to there being a number of 
discharges at different distances from the observer. 
Sound travels at about 1100 feet per second, whilst 
the passage of light is almost instantaneous, there- 
fore the thimder is heard some time after the flash is 
seen. The interval in seconds divided by 5 or 4 '8 
gives the distance to the place of discharge approxi- 
mately in miles. 

LIGHTNING-ROD. See Conductor. 

LIGHTS, in public worship. Light in Scripture 
is frequently referred to as a symbol of the Divine 
Presence, and in the ceremonial worship of the Jews 
it was ordained that a golden candlestick or lamp 
with seven branches shoiild be kept burning continu- 
ally beside the altar of incense in the tabernacle, and 
afterwards in the temple. A reference is evidently 
made to this usage in the seven golden candlesticks 
of the Apocalypse. Ritualists are also of opinion 
that in the reference (Acts xx. 8) to the many lights 
in the upper chamber where the disciples were gathered 
together at Troas there is a proof of the symbolical 
use of light in the early church. It appears at all 
events that this usage had become established by 
the fourth century. St. Jerome says, 'Throughout 
the churches of the East, when the Gospel is read, 
candles are lighted although the sun be shining, 
not for the purpose of driving away darkness, but 
as an outward sign of gladness.' These were called 
gospel lights. In the Sacramentaries of St. Gre- 
gory (a.d. 590) it is directed that at two o'clock in 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve the ceremonies of 
the baptismal oflBce shall begin with the lighting of 
two tapers, which are to be held at each horn of the 
altar by readers during the reading of the appointed 
eight lessons from Holy Scripture. The taper-bearers 
'^ed the procession of the dergy to the font, and 



when the bishop blessed the water he held one d 
the tapers in it. Lights were also bomed round the 
tombs of the martyrs in their festivals. Thb cere- 
mony was forbidden to be practised in cemeteries 
by die Council of Elvira, A.D. 325, bat it vnM con- 
tinued in the churchea not only for the penons buried 
within their walla, but for all who made provision far 
its observance on the anniveraaiy of thdr deaths. 
The Feast of the Purification waa popularly called 
Candlemas, on account of the nnmerooa lights em- 
ployed in its ceremonies. Funeral lighta were carried 
in prooeaaion in the time of Gregory of Naaaoxen. 
The origin of eudiaristic lights, or li^ta homed dur- 
ing the odebration of the eucharist, cannot probahlj 
now be traced. In the Roman Catholic Church 
lighta are kept burning during the wbde time of the 
cdebration of maaa. Ritual^ aaaert that encfaar- 
istio lighta have been used from the time of the 
apostles, but of this there is no direct proof. Caodk- 
sticks, and sometimes candles, are still retained oo 
the altar in English churches, but they are not lighted 
for ceremonial purposes except by the ritnalista. 

LIGNITE, a partially carbonized fosaU wood, re- 
taining ita woody fibre, and intermediate in its quali- 
ties between peat and coaL It ia found in the 
secondary and tertiary strata, but chiefly in the 
latter. There are various kinds of it, differing in 
the degrees in which they i4>proximate to a mioeral 
or vegetable structure, as jet, the most compact, moor 
coal, Cologne earth, basaltic coal, brown coal, kc 
It occurs in considerable beds, and in some districts 
is used as a substitute for coal It sometimes con- 
tains as much as 45 per cent, of water, which exttfo- 
rates on exposure to the air, and forms a bad fuel. 
It is found in France, in the departments of the It^re 
and the Ain, in beds of 10 feet in thickness, and iji 
the department of Bouches-du-Rhone, where it is 
excavated in large quantities; in Germany iu the 
duchy of Nassau on the Rhine and in Styria: in 
Switzerland, and in England and Scotland. The 
plants found in lignite are all terrestrial 

LIGNUMVIT^. See Guaiacum. 

LIGNY, Battle of, June 16, 1815. SeeQuATRi- 
BRAS and Waterloo. 

LIGUORI, Alphonso Maria db, founder of the 
sect called Llyorists or lUdtmptorists^ was bom it 
Naples Sept. 26, 1696. He was originally a U\*7er, 
but some unpleasant circumstances in his profession 
induced him to become a priest in 1722. He K<»n 
joined the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, which had been instituted in Naples, ted 
occupied himself as a missionary in the instmrtioQ 
of the ignorant peasantry. In 1732 he fountit^i » 
monastery in the hermitage of St. Mary at Villa 
Scala (in the Prindpato Citra) with the approbatii»a 
of the pope, the members of which were called the 
Order of the Most Holy Redeemer, and were to be em- 
ployed in the instruction of the people. This order 
was approved of by Pope Benedict XTV. in 1749. 
and rapidly extended in Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
France. Liguori was in 1762 appointed bishop U 
Santa Agata de' Gotid (in the Prindpato Ultr*i bv 
Clement XIIL, from which oflBce he was released 
by Pius VI. in 1775, at his own request, being old, 
sickly, and so exhausted by fasting and penance that 
he was no longer able to perform the duties of his 
office. He retired to the chief foundation of hii 
order at Nocera de* Pagani, and died there Auc- 1» 
1787, at the advanced age of ninety years. SIdc© 
1816 his name has been enrolled in the Romish cal- 
endar of saints. His writings, which are of an ascetic 
character, have appeared partly at Napl» and psrtl/ 
at Venice. 

LIGUUIA, with the Greeka and Romans^ wsi 
that portion of the north of Italy extending abog the 
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Mediterranean from the frontieri of Gallia CiMlpina 
to those of £tnxria» bounded on the north by the Po, 
cMt by the Macra^ and west by the Yarns. These 
were its limits at the time of Angostns, but at an 
earlier period it extended to the borders of Gaul, or 
even to the mouths of the Bhone. In 1797 the aris- 
tocratio Bepablic of Genoa receiyed from Bonaparte 
a democratic constitution, under the i^ppeUation of 
the lAgurian Rtpublic. Iliis republic ceased to exist 
in 1805, when the emperor incorporated it with 
France. After 1814 it formed part of the Kingdom 
of Sardinia^ and now of that of Italy, in which it 
comprises the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maorizio; 
area 2056 square miles; p(^. (1881), 893,027. 

LILAC {Syringa vulgaris^ nat order Oleacese), a 
familiar ornament of our gardens, is a native of Persia, 
and is allied to the olive, the privet, and the ash. 
The plant possesses febrifugal qualities. The Eng- 
lish name of the genus is from lUag, the Persian word 
for the flower. The name Syringa is derived from 
the Greek word for a pipe, because when the pith is 
extracted from the wood it forms pipes like those 
which Pan made of the reeds into which the nymph 
Syrinx was transformed. The lilac was ther^ore 
called the {npe-tree when it was first introduced into 
this country 300 years since. 

TiTTiTiE, an important town of France, capital of 
the department of the Nord and chief fortress of the 
north of France, 127 miles north of Paris. It is 
remarkably well-built; has spacious, regular streets, 
lined with large, massive houses of brick, or the cal- 
careous stone fd the neighbourhood, and generally 
with handsome fronts, two or three stories high. 
Lille is surrounded with walls, and regularly fortified, 
ranking as a fortress of the first dan. llie dtadel, 
in the form of a regular pentagon, with all the acoes- 
aories of defence, including the means of inundation, 
is regarded as a master-piece of Vauban. The Haute 
and Basse Deule, sluggish streams, traverse the town, 
and are connected by a canal; while the country 
around is so flat that for about 1^ mile it can be laid 
under water. Ck>mpared with the size and import- 
ance of the town its public buildings are of little note. 
The most remarkable are, the Church of St. Maurice, 
■Md to date from 1022, but from the style of its 
Gothic apparently later; the Church of St. Paul; the 
Palace of Rihour, built by Jean-sans-Peur, 1430, and 
now diiefly occupied by municipal and law courts, 
but partly i4ypropriated as a school of art, and con- 
taining a fine collection of paintings by old masters; 
the Mont-de-Pi^t^; the Paris Gate, a triumphal arch 
in honour of Louis XTV. ; the general hospital, a 
noble building, endowed for old men and children; 
the theatre, adorned with a Doric colonnade; the 
music-hall, one of the finest in France; and the 
museum, occupying the extensive buildings of an 
ancient convent, and containing a valuable library, 
a picture-gallery, and a chartulary. Lille possesses 
courts of first resort and commerce, a society of arts 
and sciences, a royal academy of music, an academi- 
cal school, a communal college, a school of painting, 
a botanical garden, k^ The manufactures are nume- 
rous and extensive, and some of them have long en- 
joyed a high reputation. One of the oldest and most 
important is fine linen thread for lace, tulle, and 
gauze, together with all kinds of linen and cotton 
twist for general purposes. The other manufactures 
are broad-cloth, bed-covers, camlet, cotton, silk, and 
woollen stuffs of aQ sorts; moleskins, bed and table 
linen, carpets, hats, carriages, paper, beet-root sugar, 
raw and refined; soap, glue, ribbons, and tuUes, 
whidi try to rival those of England. The prepara- 
tion of oU is carried on to a great extent. Lille has 
also tobacco factories, works for making Prussian 
blue and white-lead, engine-works, iron and brass 



foundries, dye-works, bleachfields, numerous brew- 
eries, and gin and brandy distilleries. The agri- 
cultural dirtrict of which it is the centre produces 
beet-root, oleaginous grains, linen, tobacco, &c. Its 
situation on tl^ frontier, and extensive railway and 
water communication, make Lille a great entrepot 
for general goods, and also colonial produce, which 
reach it from the ports of Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
and even Havre. Its trade, extending directly or 
indirectly to almost every country of Europe, consists 
of linens and linen thread, lace, cotton tvrist, printed 
woollens, tobacco, madder, coffee, spices, wine, brandy, 
gin, hops, wax, coal, oil, &c. 

Lille, formerly the capital of French Flanders, is 
said to owe its origin to a strong castle built towards 
the downfall of the Bcmian Empire, and called from 
its position Insula — Whence L'isle, easily changed to 
Lille. In 1007 Baldwin IV. extended it, and in 
1030 surrounded it with walla and ditches. From 
that time, but not without many vicissitudes, Lille 
has continued to increase, passing through the hands 
of various masters. In 1476 it passed to the house 
of Austria, and twenty years later to the Spanish 
branch, which retained it for two centuries. On 
27th August, 1667, it was taken by the French after 
a short siege by Turenne and Vauban, who fortified 
it anew. It was taken after a siege of several months 
by Eugene and Marlborough, on 23d October, 1708; 
the citadel did not capitulate till 7th December; it 
was ceded to France by the Peace of Utrecht in 
1718. In 1792 it was ineffectually besieged and 
bombarded by the Austrians. Pop. (1881), 178,144. 

LILLO, George, an EngUsh tragid poet, bom 
1693, in London. He was by trade a jeweller, but 
notwithstanding Ids attention to business he dedicated 
a considerable portion of his time to the cultivation 
of the drama. Fielding, the author of Tom Jones, 
himself a dramatist, and the contemporary and per^ 
sonal -friend of Lillo, bears strong testimony to the 
integrity of his heart, as well as to the excellence of 
his social qualities. An edition of his plays was pub- 
lished in 1775 by Davies in two vols. 12mo. The 
principal are, George Barnwell, or the London 'Pren- 
tice, a tragedy founded on an incident in domestic 
life said to have taken place at Camberwell (this 
play used to be regularly represented on lord-mayor's 
day); Fatal Chiriosity, also said to be founded in 
fact; Arden of Feversham, which was certainly so; 
and Elmeric. He died in 1739. 

LILLY, Lilt, or Ltlt, John, a dramatic and 
miscellaneous writer, bom about 1553, studied at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He wrote nine dramatic 
pieces which are now forgotten. He attempted to 
reform and purify the English language in two fan- 
tastic romances entitled Euphues and his Anatomy 
of Wit (1580), and Euphues and his England (1581), 
which met with great success. A specimen of Euphu- 
ism may be seen in the character of Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton in the Monastery of Sir Walter Scott. Lilly was 
also the author of a famous pamphlet against Martin 
Marprelate and his party, entitled Pappe with a 
Hatchet, published about 1589, and attributed to 
Nashe. 

LILLY, William, a famous English astrologer, 
bom at Diseworth in Leicestershire in 1602, went 
early to London, where his necessities obh'ged him 
to article himself as servant to a mantua-maker in 
St. Clement Danes. In 1624 he became book-keeper 
to a tradesman who could not write, on whose death 
he married his widow, with a fortune of £1000. In 
1632 he tiuned his attention to astrology, and he 
gave the public a specimen of his skill by an assur- 
ance in 1633 that the king had chosen an unlucky 
horoscope for his coronation in Scotland. About this 
time he procured a manuscript copy of a book by 
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ComeliuB Agrippa, entitled Ara notoria, from which 
he imbibed the doctrine of the magic circle and in- 
•Tocation of demons. In the same year (1634) he was 
allowed by the Dean of Westminster to assist David 
Kamsay, the king's clock-maker, in search of a hidden 
treasure in Westminster Abbey, another associate 
being found in one John Scot, who pretended to 
understand the mystery of miners' divining-rods. 
These three worthies accordingly made the experi- 
ment on the night appointed, and after digging up a 
coffin to no purpose, they were frightened from the 
place by a violent storm, which Lilly in the sequel 
attributed to demons, whom he had found means to 
dismiss. In 1644 he published his Merlinns Angli- 
cus, which he continued annually nntil his death. 
Having acquired the friendship of BuUtrode Whit- 
lock, he devoted himself to the interests of the Par- 
liament, although he occasionally continued his pre- 
dictions, in order the more easily to impose on the 
credulity of the age. In the year 1648 Lilly and 
Booker, another astrologer, were sent to the camp 
at Colchester to encourage the soldiers by their prei- 
dictions; and such was his reputation that he was 
rewarded for his various services (one of which was 
obtaining secret intelligence from France) with a 
pension of £100 per annum. About this time he 
read public lectiu'es on astrology, and succeeded so 
well that he was enabled to lay out £2000 in fee- 
farm rents at Horsham. In 1659, such was the spirit 
of the age, he received the present of a golden chain 
from the King of Sweden, whom he had mentioned 
with great respect in his almanac. On the Restora- 
tion Lilly was taken into custody by order of Parlia- 
ment as one of the depositaries of the secrets of the 
republicans, and examined concerning the persons 
who beheaded the king, when he declared that he 
had been informed tbaf Comet Joyce acted as the 
executioner. A short time after he sued out his par- 
don under the great seal, and retired to Horsham. 
In 16G6 some of the members, suspecting from the 
hieroglyphic to his almanac that he might know 
something of the causes of the great fire which fol- 
lowed its publication, had him sent for to a committee 
of inquiry, when he asserted that he had certainly 
foreseen the event, but could say nothing as to the 
cause. His History of his Life and Times is a very 
entertaining production, steering as he does between 
truth and falsehood, and seldom indulging in more 
of the latter than is necessary to support his char- 
acter as an astrologer. He died at Horsham, 9th 
June, 1681. 

LILY, a l^eautiful genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order of Liliaceae. The root is a scaly 
bulb; the leaves simple, scattered, or verticillate; the 
stem herbaceous, simple, and bearing at the summit 
very large and elegantly -formed flowers! The flower 
consists of six petaloid sepals, the calyx and corolla 
being alike in form and colour. Paxton names thirty- 
four species, including a number of varieties of lilies 
cultivated in this country. The £nest American 
species is the L. superbuMf which grows in marshes 
to the height of 6 or 8 feet, bearing reflexed orange 
flowers spotted with black. The lily has airways held 
a prominent place in emblematic language. In the 
middle ages and in modem times the white lily has 
been the emblem of chastity. Hence the Virgin 
Mary is often represented with a lily in her hand or 
by her side. Garcias, the sixth King of Navarre, 
established an order of the Lily in 1048, in honour 
of the Virgin, because her picture had been found 
on a lily at Nogera, the royal residence. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Ferdinand I. of 
Arragon founded an order of the Lily. When the 
Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles X., entered 
France in 1814 the lily became a party emblem, re- 



placing the fiewT'de-Ut. The adherents of the BooT' 
bons wore a lily in the button-hole, suspended by 
a white riband. The French government subse- 
quently distributed them with much profusion on 
various occasions, as to pupils who appeared well 
at public examinations. After the battle of Water- 
loo Louis XVIII. offered Blttcher to give the lily 
to every Prussian soldier, but he declined the honour. 
During the revolution of 1830 the lily was not at- 
tacked, as the memory of Louis XVIIL was re- 
spected; but when the Carlists publicly celebraUd 
the day of baptism of the Duke of Bordeaux, the 
people, indignant at such a scene, destroyed the 
lily wherever it could be found. The government 
(Casimir Perrier being prime minister) ordered all 
the crosses and the lUies to be removed from the 
public edifices, &c., though it had just before been 
in contemplation to introduce the ^etm-de-lU upon 
the trioolored banners. 

LILYB^UM, the name given by the ancients 
to the most western promontory of Sicily, now Cape 
Boeo, not far from the town of Marsala, and about 
60 miles distant from Cape Bon, the nearest point in 
Africa. The Carthaginians, about B.a 850, founded 
hero a town of same name, which was diiefly inhab- 
ited by Greeks, was strongly fortified, and had an 
excellent harbour, which beoune the principal naval 
station of the Carthaginians in Sicily. They were 
obliged to cede it to the Bomans (b.0. 241) at the 
end of the first Punic war. 

LILY-OF-THE- VALLEY (ConraUaria Maudu\ 
a plant of the natural order Liliacese, distinguished 
for its beautiful bell-shaped flowers. It is found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. The flowers, 
generally white, are hermaphrodite, forming a ter- 
minal unilateral raceme on a curved stalk; tbe peri- 
anth is six-cleft; the ovary three-celled, with two 
ovules in each cell Its odour is agreeable, and when 
dried it is used as a sternutatory, and the French 
distil from it an anodyne water called tau dor. 

LIMA, the capital of Peru, situated at the foot 
of granitic hills, 7 miles from Callao, its port on th« 
Pacific, on both banks of the Rimac, which divider 
it into two unequal portions, connected by a hand- 
some stone bridge of six arohes, and 530 feet in 
length. The streets are eauidistant, intersect eadi 
other at right angles, and have an average breadth 
of 34 feet. They are not very well paved, though 
considerable improvement has been effected in this 
respect. Many of them have a stream of water run- 
ning down the centre. The numerous domes and 
spires give Lima a fine appearance from a distance. 
The grand square, the Plaza Mayor, is the ctmtnd 
point of its life and business, together with the ad- 
joining streets. This fine square is a regular quad- 
rangle, each side of which is 610 feet long, having in 
the centre a magnificent bronze fountain with three 
basins ; two sides are occupied by the portales or 
piazzas, the most attractive places in lima for a 
stranger. They are about 600 feet long, well pave»l 
with small stones interlaid with the knuckle- bon«s 
of sheep, which produce a kind of mosaic pavement 
In these portales all kinds of dry roods and fancy 
articles are sold. On the north side of the square 
stand the palace and offices of the government, a 
square building of mean aspect, once the proper^ 
and residence of Pizarro; on the east the bishops 
palace and the cathedral, and on the west the senate- 
house, the town-hall, and a row of shabby houses. 
The next public square in respect of size is the 
Square of the Inquisition, now called the Square of 
Independence, in which stand the hall of the con- 
gress, the i(ul, and the Palace of the Inquisitioii, 
where cruelties were practised no less terrible, and 
perhaps in hardly fewer instances, than in those ol 
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the Inquisition of Madrid. Among the numeroiu 
churches and convents a few only are deserving of 
particular notice; of these the cathedral is the most 
remarkable. It is richly decorated within, and be- 
neath its grand altar lie the remains of Francisco 
Pizarro. The convent of San Francisco is the largest 
monastic establishment in Lima^ occupying nearly 7 
acres of ground; it is an elegant structure, now out 
of repair, and exhibiting evident signs of decay. The 
m<»)a8teries and convents, at one time very numerous, 
have to a great extent been suppressed. The uni- 
versity, once the most important, as it was the first 
established seat of education of the kind in the New 
Worid, haa connected ^dth it a national library of 
ubout 20,000 vola., and the museum, in which are 
collections of Peruvian antiquities and objects of 
natural history. There are also a college of advo- 
cates; a college of pharmacy, with a botanic garden 
attached; another of medicine and anatomy; and 
various other educational institutions. There are 
likewise a number of well-conducted hospitals, in- 
dndlng one for foundlings and two for lunatics. The 
places of public amusement are three alamedas or 
promenades — the Vieja or Old Alameda; the Ala- 
meda de Acho, on the banks of the Kimac, contain- 
ing the bull-ring, capable of accommodating 10,000 
to 12,000 spectators, and formerly the scene of the 
autot-de-fi of the Inquisition; and the Portada del 
Callao; two theatres, and an amphitheatre for cock- 
fights, and several small saloons for dancing. Lima 
has several manufactories of gold-lace and fringes, 
and a manufactory of glass, of cotton, of chocolate, 
and of paper, &a; but nearly all the goods sold and 
consumed in the country are foreign. It has a con- 
siderable foreign trade through its port Callao, which 
is connected with it by a railway. The climate of 
Lima is very agveeable, rather relaxing to the young, 
bat highly favourable to the middle-aged and elderly. 
The range of the thermometer throughout the year 
is from 73** to 76* in winter, and 86" to 87"* in simi- 
mer. Lima is very subject to earthquakes, and has 
frequently suffered from these terrible visitations. 
The most destructive on record occurred in October, 
1746, when many houses and public buildings were 
destroyeil. On the same occasion the port of Callao 
was suddenly submerged by a huge wave, and with 
exception of some twenty or thirty, all the inhabit- 
ants, amounting to 5000, were swept away. 

Lima was founded by Pizarro in 1535, and called 
Ciudad de los Beyes (City of the Kings), in com- 
memoration of the festival day of the kings, on which 
the site was chosen. This name having been con- 
firmed in 1537 by Charles V., from that time Lima 
became capital of Peru and the seat of the viceroys. 
In January, 1881, Lima capitulated without striking 
a blow to the Chilians, who occupied it for upwar£ 
of two years. Pop. in 1876, 101,488. 

LIMA- WOOD, a name sometimes given to the 
wood of Caesalpinia echinata. See Bbazil-wood. 
LIMBER. See GcN-CABRiAOiS. 
LIMBUK6, or Lihboubg, a province of Belgium, 
bounded on the north by Holland, east by Dutch 
Limburg, south by the province of Li^ge, and west 
by Southern Brabant and Antwerp; area, 926 square 
miles. It is flat throughout; strata chiefly calcare- 
ous, and remarkably rich in fossils, furnishing many 
fine quarries of limestone. Iron, calamine, and lead 
are found in several localities. The eastern frontier 
is skirted by the Meuse, which, along with the canal 
from Maestricht to Hertogenbosch, affords water com- 
munication to Holland. Another canal lea^s to 
Herenthals, in the province of AntM erp. These fa- 
cilities enable Limburg to carry on an important 
transit trade. A considerable part of the province, 
particularly towards the north, belongs to the Cam- 



pine (see Belgium), and consisting almost entirely 
of barren heath or pure sand, is desolate in the 
extreme. Towards the centre and the south the 
soil is tolerably fertile; on the east, along the valley 
of the Meuse, its quality becomes superior, and the 
banks are covered with rich pastures. Buckwheat, 
rye, spelt, barley, and rape-seed are grown; a few 
cattle and large numbers of pigs are reared. Dis- 
tilleries are numerous; there are several beet-root 
sugar refineries; and the manufactures include soap, 
salt, pottery-ware, paper, tobacco, straw-hats, &c. 
The chief towns are Hasselt, the capital; Tongres, 
Maeseyck, and St. Trend. The province was formed 
in 1 839 of the greater part of the ancient provinco 
of Limbourg, which formerly belonged to Bel^'ium, 
but a portion of which was now given up to Holhwd. 
Pop. (1880), 210,851. 

LIMBURG, a province of Holland, bounded on 
the north by the province of Northern Brabant, east 
by Rhenish Prussia, south by Belgium, and west by 
Belgian Limburg and the province of Northern Bra- 
bant. It contains all of the former Austrian pro- 
vince of Limburg lying on the right side of the Maas, 
the districts north of a line drawn from the most 
southern point of Northern Brabant to the Maas, 
south of Thorn, and the town and district of Maas- 
tricht; area, 850 square miles. It is partly flat, partly 
undulating, rich and fertile along the Maas, but iu 
the north and west cold and sterile, large portions 
being covered with heath and marsh, and belonging 
to the extensive morass named the Peek Besides 
the Maas the chief streams are the Roer, Geule, It- 
terbeek, and Tongelreep. Rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, hemp, flax, oil-seeds, and green crops are 
cultivated; good butter and cheese are made, and 
pigs are very numerous. Coal, potters' -earth, and 
building-stone are found. - Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing are the chief occupations, but the distilling 
of gin and other spirits, and maniifacturing tobacco, 
chicory, paper, cloth, glass, leather, soap, &c., are 
carried on; also cotton-spinning and calico-weaving. 
Besides Maastricht its chief towns are Roermond, 
Venlo, and Weert Pop, (1879), 239,453. 

LIMB US (Latin, edge, border) signifies in patristic 
theology the place where the patriarchs remained 
until the advent of Christ, who, before his resurrec- 
tion, appeared to them, and opened the doors of 
heaven for them. The doctrine of a limbus is con- 
tained in several of the fathers, but was only fully 
developed by the schoolmen, who deduced from it 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory, lliey 
divided the souls awaiting judgment into five classi s. 
The first inhabit Paradise. It is the abode until 
the resurrection of the fathers of the old church, who 
received, on the descent of our Lord into Hades, an 
access of glory and felicity; also of the faithful wlu> 
are freed from purgatory, and of the martyrs whose 
souls are in the Apocalypse represented as beneath 
the altar. The second is the Limbus Patrum. It is 
the abode of those who lived before our Lord's incar- 
nation, and who remain in the same state as before 
our Lord's descent into Hades. Third, the Limbus 
Jnfantiumf sometimes identified with the limbus 
patrum, is the abode of infanta who die imbaptized. 
Fourth, Purgatory is the abode of the faithful whose 
imperfections require a remedial process of suffering 
to prepare them for heaven. Fifth, the Infemum is 
the abode of those who are without hope of salvation, 
but whose final destination is not determined till the 
judgment. Dante's great poem is founded on these 
speculations. Limbo figuratively means any place of 
confinement or restraint. Milton's limbo — 'large and 
broad, since called the paradise of fools, to few un- 
known' — is borrowed from the limbus of the scholastic 
theologians and Ariosto's receptacle of lost thinga^ 
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LIME. This oxide, which in a state of combina- 
tion is one of the most abundant bodies in nature, 
has been known and used from the remotest anti- 
quity. The forms in which it occurs native are very 
numerous. Combined with carbonic, sulphuric, phos- 
phoric and other adds it constitutes large rock masses, 
and even mountains; it is present in sea and other 
waters; it is a constituent of most soils and of a great 
number of minerals; and is essential to plants and 
animals. The following are some of the more inter- 
esting natural compounds: — 

1. Native Lime, — From the tendency of lime to 
combine with the carbonic add in the atmosphere 
native lime can exist only in very peculiar drcum- 
stances. A specimen of it, however, taken from a 
lagoon in Tuscany, was analysed a long time ago by 
Faraday, who found it to consist chiefly of lime, with 
a little sUica^ iron, and alumina. Through the muddy 
bottom of the lagoon, hot water saturated with lime 
is constantly oozing up, the lime absorbs carbonic 
add from the air, and forms a pellide, which gra- 
dually thickens to a crust, which protects the lime 
continually depositing underneath from the carbonic 
add. The origin of this lime may be due to the vol- 
canic decomposition of the limestone rocks which 
abound in this region; but it is remarkable that the 
lime should be did^olved in the water and come up to 
the siirface in the caustic state. 

2. AraeniaU of Calcium^ or PharmacoHU^ is a rare 
mineral, found in small quantity at Andreasberg, in 
the Hartz, and at one or two other places in Europe. 
It occurs in minute fibres or adcular crystals, which 
are commonly aggregated into botryoidsd or globular 
masses. Its colour is white, or grayish-white, though 
often tinged of a violet red by arseniate of cobalt, 
which accompanies it. Specific gravity, 2*78. It 
consists of lime 25, arsenic add 50*54, and water 
24'46. On heating, arsenical fumes are evolved, and 
the mass fuses to an enamel; the mineral dissolves 
readily in adds. 

3. Borate of Calcium. — There are several minerals 
which contain borate of calcium. BechUile, a hyd- 
rated borate of calcium, is found in the Tuscany 
lagoons as an incrustation; and a similar salt in 
»Uky flakes has been met with in some of the hot 
springs of the Andes. Hayesine, or uUxitCy and 
cryptomorphite are borates of calcium and sodium; 
hydrohoracite is a borate of caldum and ma^esimn; 
howlite and datholite (which see) are silicoborates of 
calcium. Several of these are employed as sources 
of boracic acid. 

4. Carhonate of Calcium; Iceland-, Calcareous-, or 
Cole-spar, when pure; Limestone, when masdve. — 
The account of the mineral already given (see Cal- 
cite) may here be supplemented by some additional 
notice. The fundamental or primary form is an 
obtuse rhomboid of 105" 5' and 74° 55'; secondary 
crystals (of which 800 are known) are varieties of 
the rhomboid, the six-sided prism, or of a double 
six-sided pyramid, all of which afford the primitive 
rhomboid by cleavage with the most perfect facility. 
Lustre vitreous; prevalent colour white, also dif- 
ferent shades of gray, red, green, yellow, dark brown, 
and black, fr<,m foreign admixtures; streak grayish- 
white; transparent to translucent; double refraction 
very considerable and easily observed; brittle; hard- 
ness such as to admit of being easily impressed by 
the knife; specific gravity 2*72. Besides occurring 
in distinct crystals it exists in staJactitic, botryoidal, 
and fruticose shapes, with surfaces uneven, drusy, 
rough or smooth; and composition columnar, more 
or less distinct, straight, diverging, and of various 
sizes. Stalactitic and botryoidal varieties are often 
composed a second time of curved lamellar particles 
conformably to the surface of the imitative shapes 



the faces of composition being uneven and rofo^ or 
irregulariy itreaked in a longitudinal directian. It 
also oocun massiye, the oompodtion being either 
columnar, in which the individuals are straight, 
parallel, or diveiging, and often of remarkable deli- 
cacy, or the compodtion is granular, the individuals 
being of various tai/&^ and even impalpable. The 
individuals in these varieties cohere more or ks 
firmly. If the oompodtion be impalpable the frac- 
ture becomes splintery, uneven, flat, oonchmdal, cr 
even; on a large acale it is aometimei scaly. Thtb 
fracture is earthy in those varietiea in wfakh the 
individuals cohere but slightly. The breaking op of 
this spedes into sub-spedea sjid variedea, whidi was 
practued by the older writers on mineralogy, and 
which has left us nimierous particular denmninatiiini 
and no little confudon, requires notice in this place. 
These distinctions, it wiU be seen, depoided dueAy 
upon the mode of composition, and upon admixtures 
and impurities with which the individuala hare been 
affected during their formation. Of these UmegUme 
represents the greater part of the pure varieties of 
the spedes. The simple varieties, and those com- 
pound ones in which the individuals are of ctHurider- 
able nze and easily deavable have been called 
calcareous spar; compound varieties of granular, still 
discernible individuals, are granular limuione; both 
comprehended under the head of foUaUd Umesitme. 
If the granular compodtion disappear eompaei lime- 
stone is formed, under which denomination the ooliu 
or roesione was comprehended. The roundiah grains, 
however, of the latter consist of colunmar individuals, 
disposed like the radii of a sphere, and frequently 
showing distinct traces of cleavage. \Oommon fSbroms 
limestone is produced by columnar oompodtion in 
masdve varieties; the fibrous calcsinter by the same, 
but appearing in various imitative shapes. Peastone 
or pisolite consists of diverging colnmnar individnab 
collected into curved lameUar ones, fanning globular 
masses, which are again agglutinated by a calcareoos 
cement. Each of the globules generally contains a 
fragment of some heterogeneous matter, as quartz, 
granite, &c. (impact limestone passes into chalk 
when the individuals are more loosdy connected with 
each other, so that the whole assumes an earthy 
appearance; and rock milk or agaric mineral is 
formed if the mass contains so many interstices that 
it seems to possess but a small d^ree of specific 
gravity. Calcareous tufa^ a recent depodt, formed 
on the surface of the earth, is often cleavable, and 
thus possesses all the properties of calcareous spar. 
Slate spar is produced by a lamellar compodtion in 
masdve varieties, and often exhibits a peariy lustre. 
Swinestone, antkracolite, marl, and bituminous marliie 
are impure and mixed varieties, partly of calcareous 
spar, partly of compact limestone. The pure varie- 
ties of rhomboidal limestone consist of lime 56, and 
carbonic acid 44. Very often the varieties contain 
variable proportions of oxide of iron, silica, strontia, 
magnesia, alumina, carbon, or bitumen. If pore it 
is entirely soluble in nitric add, during which a brisk 
effervescence takes place. In the common firs it is 
infusible, but loses its carbonic add, and becomes 
burned, or quicklime. Limestone rarely enters into 
the compodtion of rocks; in most cases the more 
condderable masses of it form particular beds in other 
rocks, or constitute rocks themselves; the latter 
consist chiefly, though not excludvdy, of compact 
limestone, the former of granular limestone. The 
simple varieties occur in dnisy cavities, more fre- 
quently in veins than in beds, accompanied with the 
varieties of different spedes. Calcareous tufa and 
rock-milk being of a sintery formation occur upon 
the surface and in fissures of limestone rocks. Stalac- 
titic and pidf orm varieties are produced by calcarecoa 
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^>ring9 and other wsten. The mixed or impure 
varieties oocur in particular itrata^ between those of 
compound Tarieties of other spedea. It very often 
ooam in petrifaction! imbedded in compact varieties 
of the aame species. Bhomboidal limestone, as has 
already been remarked, is a spedee very widely dif- 
foaed in nature; several of ito varieties have a con- 
saderable share in the constitution of mountains in 
many countries. This is particularly true in Swit- 
xeriand, Italy, Camiola» Carinthia^ Sialzburg, Stiri% 
Austria, and Bavaria^ and in several parts of America. 
Of crystallized varieties the most remarkable oocur 
in Derbyshire and Cumberland, in the mining dirtricts 
of Saxony and Bohemia, in the Hartz, in Carinthia, 
Stiria^ Hungary, and France, and in the United 
Stales at LoNckport in New York, forming geodes in 
compact Hmestone. Iceland is the loca^ty of the 
purest and most transparent varieties, from whence 
come the best pieces of the doubly-refracting spar. 
Hie crystallized sandstone of Fontainebleau in Fnoice 
Is a variety of rhomboidal limestone mechanically 
mixed with sand. Slate-spar occurs in Saxony, Nor- 
way, and Cornwall. Pisolite is found in Camiola 
and at Carlsbad in Bohemia. Most of the varieties 
are so common as to render the mention of their 
locali t i e s unnecessair. Several varieties of the pre- 
sent species are usenilly employed for various pur- 
poses, partly depending upon their mechanical, pwtly 
upon their chemical composition. Those used in 
sculpture and in omamenfaEd architecture are called 
maH)U; the more common or coarse varieties are used 
for the common purpose of building; a peculiar 
variety of very fine-grained compact limestone is 
used for plates in liUiography. The best sort is 
found near Pappenheim and Sohlenhof en in Bavaria. 
Quicklime mixed with sand and water forms mortar. 
Carbonic add for chemical purposes is obtained from 
chalk or preferably from marble in small pieces. 
It is also a valuable addition in several processes of 
mftlting ores, and in producing certain kinds of glass. 
Tliere is another species in mineralogy called Arra- 
goniU, which is interesting as the substance which 
led to the discovery of dimorphism (which see). In 
composition it is identical with caldte, but its crys- 
tallization and other characters suffidently charac- 
terize it as distinct. It occurs in crystals, which at 
first sight appear to be regular six-sided prisms, but 
a dose inspection will discover a longitudinal crevice 
down each lateral face, and somewhat similar appear- 
ances converging in the centre of the terminal planes. 
It also occun in prismatic crystals of four or six 
sides, terminated by planes, the prisms often being 
so short as to impart to the crystal the general form 
of an octahedron; these are rarely separate, but 
mostly cross each other at particular angles. Its 
crystals yidd to mechanical division parallel to the 
lateral planes of a right rhombic prism of 116** 5' 
and 63 55' by measurement taken with the reflec- 
tive goniometer on deavage planes. Lustre vitreous, 
inclining to resinous, upon faces of fracture; colour 
white, sometimes passing into gray, yellow, or moun- 
tain green; transparent or translucent; brittle; hard- 
nem such as to scratch calcareous spar; specific 
gravity, 2*93. It is very liable to occur in globular, 
reniform, and coralloidal shapes, and massive, with 
a columnar composition. Imbedded crystals, gener- 
ally twins, or consisting of a greater number of indi- 
viduals, are found in compound varieties of gypsum, 
mixed and cdoured with oxide of iron, accompanied 
by crystals of ferruginous quartz. Other varieties 
oocur in the cavities of basalt and other trap-rocks, 
in lavas, and in irregular beds and veins. It is 
found in beds of iron ores in those coralloidal varie- 
ties which have been called fiot-ferri; also massive 
and crystallized. The first, though they occur in 



cavities and fissures, are not products of a stalactitic 
formation. The most beautiful crystals, well-defined 
and transparent, occur near Bilin, in Bohemia, in a 
vein traversing basalt, and filled with a massive 
variety of the same spedes, consisting of large col- 
umnar partides of composition. The varieties im- 
bedded in gypsum have been found in the King- 
dom of Arngon in Spain, whence the namei Arror 
gcniU has been derived. Its chief localities are the 
iron mines of Styri% Carinthia, and Hungary, and 
the metallic veins of Uie Pyrenees and Great Britain. 

Fluoride of Calcium. See Fluob. 

NUraU of CaUium, or NitrocalciU^ is found in tufts 
or msHBOB of silky crystals efflorescing on the soil 
and in limestone caverns, such as those in Kentucky. 
It is deliquescent and soluble, and when heated 
upon charcoal fuses and deflagrates. It is used as 
a source of nitric add by lixiviating with water, 
adding carbonate of potassium, allowing the car- 
bonate of caldum to settle down, and then evaporat- 
ing the solution till the nitrate of potassiimi crystal- 
lia^ Nitrate of caldum is probably the form in 
which that add generally occurs in spring and river 
waters. Accordmg to some chemists, indeed, the 
presence of carbonate of caldum is essential to the 
process of nitrification, and thus nitrate of caldum 
is the first native compound of the add. 

Oxalate of Calcium^ or WliexoeUUe^ occurs in brittle, 
lustrous, monodinic crystals, associated with calc- 
spar. It is not common. 

Phosphate of Calcium, Phosphorite, or Apatite^ is 
found crystallized in six-sided prisms, terminated by 
one or more planes, or the prism is terminated by a 
six-sided pyramid, and the lateral edges are sometimes 
replaced by numerous planes. It yields with difliculty 
to cleavage parallel to the side of a regular six-sided 
prism, which is therefore considered as its primitive 
form. Lustre vitreous, inclining to resinous; colour 
white, passing into blue, green, yellow, red, and 
brown; transparent or translucent; brittle; hardness 
above that of fluor; specific gravity, 3*22. When in 
fine powder it is slowly dissolved in nitric acid, and 
without effervescence. Some varieties are phosphor- 
escent upon ignited charcoal, and before the blow- 
pipe; others even when rubbed with hard bodies. 
It does not melt alone before the blowpipe. It is 
composed of lime 65"0, and phosphoric acid 42*99, 
with fluoride or chloride of calcium. It usually 
occurs in beds and veins of iron and tin ores. Its 
prindpal localities are Saxony, Bohemia, Salzburg, 
and Cabo de Gata in Spain, from which latter place 
very beautifully crystallized spedmens are obtained, 
and which have received from their colour the name 
of asparaf/ue stone. It is also found at St. Gothard. 
and in Devonshire and Cornwall. Phosphate of 
calcium occurs massive in very great quantities in 
Spain, in Britain, forming coprolites (which see), in 
the Southern States of America, known in the trade 
as Charleston phosphate, in Sombrero Island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and as guano on the islands off 
South America. All these varieties contain sand, 
rock fragments, iron, alumina, magnesia, and in the 
case of guano animal and organic matter. They are 
imported and used in enormous quantities as manures 
and as soiuxies of phosphoric add. 

Sulphate of Lime or Gi/psum (CaS042H20) is a 
mineral little less extensively diffused than lime- 
stone, forming immense beds and veins in numerous 
countries. It presents us with a very considerable 
diversity of crystals, which have for their primary 
form a right-oblique-angled prism, of which the bases 
are oblique-angled parallelograms of 11 3** 8' and 
es** 52'. ^ The crj'stals are either prismatic or lens- 
shaped in their general aspect; lustre vitreous, in- 
clining to pearly; colour white, sometimes inclining 
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and passing into smalt-blue, fleah-red, ochre-yellow, 
honey-yellow, and several shades of gray. Impure 
varieties assume dark-gray, brick-red, and brownish- 
red tinges. Transparent or translucent; sectile; spe- 
cific gravity, 2*3. It occurs in globular masses, in 
which the individuals are discernible; also granu- 
lar, passing into impalpable. Those varieties of 
sulphate of lime which are pure, transparent, and 
perfectly formed were formerly called adeniU^ while 
the more massive and impure varieties were denomi- 
nated gypsum. The latter was again divided into 
several sub-species, comprehending almost exclusively 
compound varieties, which were easily disting^uish- 
able from each other, as their division depended 
upon the size of the g^in or composition in general 
Thus foliated gypsum consists of discernible granular 
particles; compart gypsum of impalpable particles of 
composition; scaly foliated gypsimi consists of minute 
scaly particles; earthy gypsum of a mealy powder; 
very thin columnar composition produces fibrous 
gypsum. Before the blowpipe gypsum exfoliates 
and melts, though with difficulty, into a white enamel, 
which after a short time falls to powder. In a lower 
degree of heat it loses its water and becomes friable, 
so as to be easily reduced to an impalpable powder. 
If mixed with water this powder becomes warm, and 
soon hardens into a solid mass. The massive varie- 
ties of this species occur in beds of a considerable 
thickness, in secondary districts, in connection with 
compact limestone, different kinds of sandstone and 
clay in alternating layers, in the latter of which the 
gypsum sometimes exists in imbedded masses or 
crystalline groups. It is not rare to find deposits of 
rock'salt in its vicinity, and brine-springs very dften 
issue from the contiguous rocks. Of the organic 
remains found in gypsum, those of extinct species of 
terrestrial quadrupeds in Montmartre caverns, Paris, 
are the most remarkable. It occurs in a great many 
countries, particularly in Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Poland, Britain, France, and Spain; in 
North America, in the United States, at Niagara 
Falls, Lockport, and particularly in the vicinity of 
Cayuga Lake; and in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Gypsum is variously employed in manufac- 
turing artificial marble, stucco-work, mortar, &c.; 
also for making casts of statues, medals, &c. It is 
added to the mass of certain kinds of porcelain and 
glass. In sculpture it is used under the name of 
alabaster. But next to its use in the formation of 
cements is the use which is made of it in agriculture. 
It appears to have been first used as a manure in 
Germany, and afterwards in France. It was for- 
merly calcined, but is now ground in mills after the 
manner of grain. It is particularly adapted to sandy 
soils and grass lands. Another species of the same 
composition with gjrpsum, except the water, is called 
anhydrite (which see). It is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. 

Tungstate of Calciumy or Scheelite^ after Scheele, 
who first discovered 'tungstic acid' in it, occurs 
massive and crystallized in the form of an octa- 
hedron with a square base. Lustre vitreous, inclin- 
ing to adamantine; colour generally white, inclining 
to yellowish -gray; translucent or transparent; brittle; 
hardness that of fluor; specific gravity, 6; infusible 
before the blowpipe. It consists of lime 19*40, 
tungstic oxide 80*42. It is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and CornwalL 

The artificial compounds obtained from the preced- 
ing, and especially from the carbonate, are the follow- 
ing: — Lime, the oxide of the metal calcium (which see), 
is obtained with most facility from the carbonate, from 
which by a strong heat the carbonic acid may be ex- 
pelled. This process is conducted on a large scale with 
the different varieties of limestone, which are calcined 



or homed in order to obtain the caostic earth, or firic^ 
lime^ as it ii called. The lime thus obtained, however, 
is rairely pure enough for chemical purposes. The 
chemisty therefore, when he would obtain a very 
perfect article, calcines transparent crystals of car- 
bonate of calcium or prepares it from solution in the 
following manner. Marble or chalk is dissolved in 
diluted hydrochloric acid, leaving an excess of lima 
undissolved; ammonia is added, which precipitates 
alumina and other oxides. The filtered solution is 
then decomposed by carbonate of ammonium, and 
the carbonate of calcium being washed with water 
and dried, is decomposed by a strong heat. The 
lime thus obtained is a soft, white substance, of the 
specific gravity of 2*3. When pure it is quite 
infusible, but when heated in the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe it emits one of the intensest of artificial iighti» 
and it has accordingly been employed for a si<^ 
light and for facilitating the observation of distant 
stations in geodetical operations. It is soluble in 
about 700 parts of cold water. The solubility ii 
diminished by heat. If a little water be qninkled 
on new-burned lime it is rapidly absorbed, with the 
evolution of much heat and vapour. This consti- 
tutes the phenomenon of slacking. The heat pro- 
ceeds from the combination of the water with the 
lime, forming a hydrate^ as slacked lime is now called. 
It is a compound of 56 parts of lime with IS d 
water, or rather more than 3 to 1. Hie water may 
be expelled by a red heat. 

Lime-water ia astringent, and somewhat acrid to 
the taste, and is strongly basic. It renders vegetable 
blues green; the yellow brown; and restores to red- 
dened litmus its usual purple colour. When lime- 
water stands exposed to the air it gradually attracU 
carbonic add, and becomes an insoluble carbonate, 
while the water remains pure. ]f lime-water be 
placed in a capsule under an exhausted receiver, 
which also incloses a saucer of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, the water will be gradually withdrawn 
from the lime, which will crystallize in small six- 
sided prisms. liime, submitted to the action of 
galvanism in high intensity, afforded Sir H. Daw 
satisfactory evidence of its compound nature. It 
was discovered, in common with the other earths, to 
consist of a metal, which he denominated cakium^ 
and oxygen. The calcium was obtained in these 
experiments in the state of amalgamation with n}er- 
cury. On exposing the amalgam to the air or to 
water oxygen was absorbed and lime reproduced. 
In an experiment designed to obtain the base in an 
insulated state by distilling the quicksilver from it 
the tube broke while warm, and at the moment that 
the air entered, the metal, which had the colour and 
lustre of silver, took fire, and burned with an intense 
white light. Calciimi has since been obtained by 
decomposing iodide of calcium with metallic sodium 
in a closely covered iron crucible. See Calcium. 

Chlorine combines directly with lime, forming ihe 
very important substance used in bleaching, formerly 
under the name of oxymuriaie of Ume^ but now 
chloride of lime, or bleaching-powder. It is formed 
by passing chlorine gas over slacked lime. A great 
variety of apparatus has been at different times con- 
trived for favouring the combination of chlorine with 
slacked lime for the purposes of commerce. The 
following is one form that has been recommended: 
It consists of a large chamber, 8 or 9 feet high, bnflt 
of siliceous sandstone, having the joints of the masonry 
secured with a cement composed of pitch, rosin, and 
dry gypsum in equal parts. A dcor is fitted into it 
at one end, which can be made air-tight by strips d 
cloth and clay lute. A window in each side enable* 
the operator to judge how the impregnation goes on 
by the colour of Uie air, and also gives light for 
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making the anangementi within at the commence- 
iMkoii of the process. As water lutes are incom- 
parably superior to all others where the pneumatic 
pressure ia small a large valve or door on this prin- 
ciple is recommended to be made in the roof, and 
two tunnels of considerable width at the bottom of 
each side walL The apartment would thus be ven- 
tilated without the necessity of the workmen approach- 
ing the deleterious gas. A great nimiber of wooden 
shelves, or rather trays, 8 or 10 feet long, 2 feet 
broad, and 1 inch deep, are provided to receive the 
lifted slacked lime, containing generally about 112 
parts of lime to 48 of water. These shelves are piled 
one over another in the chamber to the height of 5 
or 6 feet, cross-bars below each keeping them about 
1 inch asunder that the gas may have free room to 
circulate over the surface of the powder. The stills 
for generating the chlorine are in some cases made 
entirely of lead, in others of two hemispheres joined 
together in the middle, the upper hemisphere being 
lead, the under one cast-iron. The first kind is 
inclosed for two-thirds from its bottom in a leaden 
cr iron case, the interval of 2 inches between the 
two being destined to receive steam from an adjoin- 
ing boiler. Those which consist below of cast-iron 
have their bottom directly exposed to a very gentle 
fire. Round the outer edge of the iron hemisphere 
a groove is cast, into which the under edge of the 
leaden hemisphere fits, the joint being rendered air- 
tight by Boman or patent cement — a mixture of 
lime, clay, and oxide of iron, separately calcined and 
reduced to a fine powder. It must be kept in close 
vessels, and mixed with the requisite water when 
used. In this leaden dome there are four apertures, 
each secured by a water-lute. The first opening ia 
about 10 or 12 inches square, and is shut with a 
leaden valve, with incurvated edges that fit in the 
water channel at the margin of ^e hole. It is des- 
tined for the admission of a workman to rectify any 
derangement in the apparatus of rotation or to detach 
hard concretions of sidt from the bottom. The second 
apertive is in the centre of the top. Here a tube of 
lead is fixed, which descends nearly to the bottom, 
and down tlm>ugh which the vertiod axis passes, to 
whose lower end the cross-bars of iron or of wood, 
sheathed with lead, are attached, by the revolution 
of which the materials receive the proper agitation 
for mixing the dense manganese with the sulphuric 
add and salt. The motion is communicated either 
by the hand of a workman applied from time to 
time to a winch at top, or it is given by connecting 
the axis with wheel-work, impelled by a stream of 
water or a steam-engine. The third opening admits 
the syphon-formed funnel through which the sul- 
phuric acid is introduced; and the fourth is the orifice 
«>f the delivery pipe. The proportion of the materials 
for generating the chlorine is as follows: 10 cwts. of 
salt are mixed with from 10 to 14 cwts. of man- 
ganese, to which mixture, after its introduction into 
the still, from 12 to 14 of sulphuric acid are added 
in successive portions; that quantity of acid must, 
however, be previously diluted with water till its 
spedfic gravity becomes about 1*65. The delivery 
pipes from all the stills terminate in a leaden chest 
or cylinder, with which they are connected by water- 
lutes, having a hydrostatic pressure of 2 or 3 inches. 
In this general diversorium the chlorine is washed 
from adhering hydrochloric add by passing through 
a little water; and from this reservoir the gas is 
conducted off by one general pipe and delivered into 
the top of the chamber containing the lime, where, 
in consequence of its gravity, it dilfuses itself equally 
over powder spread out upon the shelves. Four d^ys 
are required for making good marketable bleaching- 
powder. The manufacturer generally expects from 



1 ton of rock-salt, employed as above, IJ ton of good 
bleaching-powder. Since the necessity of condensing 
hydrochloric acid produced in the alkaii works was 
laid upon the manufacturer the add has to a great 
extent been substituted for the salt and sulphuric 
add of the preceding method. The stills are stone- 
ware jars inclosed in tight stone chests, and they 
are provided with a delivery tube for Uie gas, an 
opening for charging, and a pipe at the bottom for 
running off the spirit liquor containing chloride of 
manganese, and which is generally recovered and 
reconverted into peroxide again. Chloride of Ume 
is used in immense quantities for bleaching and aa 
a disinfectant. 

SulphuU of Calcium is not a substance of much 
importance. It can be got by the direct union of 
sulphur and metallic caldum, but it is usually pre- 
pared by making the sulphate of caldum into a paste 
with oil and starch, and heatiug the mixture in a 
crudble. Decomposition ensues; carbonic add gas 
escapee, and a gray, porous, amorphous mass remains, 
consisting of the sulphide. It is soluble in water 
with an alkaline reaction, and hepatic taste and 
odour, and is readily decomposed by adds. The 
deep red solution formed by digesting lime, sulphur, 
and water together contains probably polysulphides 
of caldum and hyposulphite. 

Phosphide of Calcium is obtained in the following 
manner: — A few pieces of phosphorus are placed at 
the bottom of a glass tube, which is then filled with 
small pieces of Ume. The part of the tube where 
the lime is is heated red-hot, and the phosphorus is 
then sublimed by heat. Its vapour passing over the 
lime decomposes it, and a reddish coloured phosphide 
of caldum is formed. This substance reacts at once 
with water, causing an immediate production of 
phoephuretted hydrogen, which takes fire at the 
surface of the water. 

Lime combines with the adds, neutralizing the 
add properties. Its salts are in general decomposed 
by potash or soda, which precipitate the lime, but 
not by ammonia. Oxalic acid throws down lime 
from all the other acids; and this compound being 
quite insoluble, oxalic add forms the most delicate 
test of the presence of lime. It is also distinguished 
by the characteristic orange-red colour which its 
compoimds impart to fiame. 

Carbonate of Calcium may be formed by adding 
carbonic add to lime-water or by decomposing any of 
the soluble salts of calcium by any of the alkaline 
carbonates. It is very sparingly soluble in water. 
Hence lime-water is an excellent test of the presence 
of carbonic add. By an excess of carbonic acid car- 
bonate of caldum is rendered soluble. When this 
solution of lime-water is boiled, the excera of car- 
bonic acid is expelled and the carbonate is precipi- 
tated. This phenomenon is constantly observed when 
hard calcareous water is used in boUers, which soon 
become coated inside with the carbonate. A similar 
deposition takes place in petrifying springs. When 
exposed to heat it first loses what water it contains, 
and if transparent and hard becomes white, opaque, 
and friable. If the heat be augmented the carbonic 
add is expelled, and quicklime remains. The experi- 
ments of Sir J. Hall long ago proved that if car- 
bonate of caldum be heated under strong pressure 
so as to prevent the escape of the carbonic acid it 
may be melted at a temperatxu^ even not higher 
thai 22' of Wedgwood's scale. By this fusion it 
acquires considerable hardness and closeness of tex- 
ture, approaching in these qualities, as well as in 
fracture and specific gravity, to the finer kinds of 
marble. The acids expel the carbonic acid with 
effervescence; and this property affords a partial test 
of the presence of this salt. 
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NUrate of Calcium is fonned by dissolving lime or 
its carbonate in dilute nitric acid. The solution on 
evaporation affords deliquescent, prismatic crystals, 
soluble in less than an equal weight of water, at the 
temperature of 60", and in still less of boiling water. 
On being heated it becomes phosphorescent, and 
retains this property when cold, forming Baldwin's 
solar phospfuorvs. It forms naturally in tiie plaster 
of old buildings. 

SvlphcUe of Calcium is formed by adding lime to 
dilute sulphuric acid. It requires about 500 times 
its weight of water at 60' for its solution. At the 
temperature of 212'' it is more soluble, and this latter 
solution on cooling deposits minute crystals. Exposed 
to heat it appears to effervesce or boil, owing to the 
expulsion of its water; and at the same time becomes 
opaque, and falls into a white powder which, on being 
diffused in water, speedily consolidates from a spedee 
of irregular crystallization. Sulphate of calcium is 
one of the most abundant minends in nature. 

Phosphate of Calcium may be formed by decom- 
posing the solution of an alkaline phosphate by ni- 
trate or chloride of calcium. It is a white, insoluble 
powder, which is imperfectly vitrified by a very 
intense heat. It exists in the mineral kingdom 
under different forms, and constitutes about 60 per 
cent, of the bones of animals; but the amount varies 
in different species, and in the same species with the 
age and sex. Phosphate of calciimi is used in porce- 
lain making. 

Chloi'ideof Calcium. — When lime is heated strongly 
in contact with chlorine oxygen is expelled, and the 
chlorine is absorbed. For every 2 parts in volume 
of chlorine that disappear 1 of oxygen is obtained. 
It is a semi-transparent, crystalline substance; fusible 
at a strong red heat; a non-conductor of electricity; 
has a very bitter taste; rapidly absorbs water from 
the atmosphere, and is hence often employed in che- 
mical experiments to deprive gases of any hygro- 
metric vapour existing in them. Chloride of calcium 
with 6 molecules of water of crystallization is readily 
obtained by dissolving marble or calcite in hydro- 
chloric acid, and evaporating to crystallization. By 
a moderate heat part of the water is expelled, and a 
crystalline mass remains; at a still higher tempera- 
ture all the water ia expelled, and fused chloride is 
formed. The salt is excessively soluble in water, 
and also in alcohol, with which indeed dry calcic 
chloride forms a crystallizable compound. A satu- 
rated solution of the salt boils at 35a Fahr. 

Uses of Lime. — These are almost too numerous to 
mention, for there is hardly any operation in the arts 
for which lime is not at some part indispensable. It 
is employed in the early stages of leather dressing to 
remove hair, fat, &c., from the hides; iti is used in 
metallurgy as a flux; in soap-boiling to causticize 
the alkaline liquors; in the manufacture of washing 
soda by Leblanc and Dize's process; for neutralizing 
acids; for making mortars and cements; and in agri- 
culture to destroy inert or noxious vegetable matter, 
to decompose heavy clay soils, or soils containing 
undecomposed granites, gneiss, and other rocks whi(£ 
resist atmospheric changes. This it probably effects 
by combining with the silfca of these rocks and liber- 
ating the small quantities of alkalies they contain. 

LIME, or Linden (TiUaf natural order Tiliaceae). 
The species of linden are large trees, with alternate, 
simple, and cordate leaves, and flowers disposed on a 
oommon peduncle. The common linden (T. Europoea) 
is a large and handsome tree, with yellowish -green 
flowers on a stalked cyme springing from a large 
lanceolate foliaceous bract; the fruit is coriaceous 
and downy. The inner bark of all the species is 
very tenacious. The wood of the European lime is 
smooth, close-grained, and much used by carvers and 



turners. The American lime or ban-wood is a larft 
and beautiful tree, inhabiting Canada and tbe nor- 
thern parts of the Union. The leaves are oocdate, 
acuminate, sexrate, and smooth. Tbe flowen are 
yellowish, supported on long pendulovu pednndes. 
The wood is white and soft, and is used for a few 
imimportant purposes. In some ooontries the fibrou 
inner bark is separated by soakiAg in water, aad 
manufactured into fishing-nets, mate, ahoes, and doth- 
ing; and the cordage made from it is aaid to be re- 
markably strong and elastic. The wood is sometnofls 
cut into thin strips and used in the mannfactme cf 
chip hats, which resemble those made of straw. 

LIME (Citrus), See CiTROif. 

LIME-JUICE, the juice of the fruit of variooi 
species of Citrus, principally limes. See Citboh. 

LIMERICK, a maritime conntj of Ireland, pro- 
vince of Mimster; bounded north by the Shanooo, 
Clare, Tipperary; east by Tipperary; south by 
Cork; and west by Kerry; area> 680,842 acrea, of 
which 5S5,951 are arable. The snrfaoe is in general 
flat, or an undulating plain, excepting in the north- 
east, south, and south-west, where it rises into moon- 
tains. The principal rivers, exclusive of the SfaanDon, 
are the Maig, Deale, and Mulkema. The subsoil i« 
limestone, trap, and sandstone; and a large propor- 
tion of the soil friable and sandy loam. Iron, copper, 
and lead ores are found in various localities throogh- 
out the district occupied by the trap protmsiooa, bnt 
no veins are at present woriced. The county is pe- 
culiarly fertile, particularly on the banks of the 
Shannon and in the 'Golden Vale,' a tract which 
extends from the borders of Tipperary west through 
the centre of the county. The acreage under crops 
in 1883 was 173,279, of which 3121 were under 
wheat, 23,833 under oats, 112,595 under clover and 
grosses, and 22,673 under potatoes. The number of 
cattle m 1883 was 211,044, sheep 46,863, pigs 67,355, 
agricultural horses 9903. Some of the best long- 
homed cattle in the empire are produced and fat- 
tened in this county. The occupations are chiefly 
agricultural ; pasturage and dairy fanning are most 
general, tillage is lesti attended to. The conditkm of 
the larger farmers is generally good. Both men and 
women are industrious, their cottages neat and well 
kept, and the farms comparatively well managed. 
Large quantities of the produce of the county are 
exported. The manufactures are coarse woollew, 
lace, paper, flour and meal. Limerick is intersected 
with several lines of main and branch railways. It 
returns two members to Parliament. Limerick dty 
returns twa Its chief towns, besides Limerick, are 
Rathkeale and NewcasUe. Pop. in 1841, 329,923; 
in 1881, 180,632. 

LIMERICK, a city, Ireland, ctifital of limeridi 
coimty, and a county of itself. It lies on an exten- 
sive plain, at the interior extremity of the estuary of 
the Shannon, 106 miles 8.8. w. of Dublin, with whidi 
and with Cork it is connected by railway. It con- 
sists of three portions, distinguished by the names, 
respectively, of English and Irish Towns, and Ne^r- 
town-Pery. The £M and oldest occupies the sooth- 
em end of the King's Island — a tract formed by the 
Shannon, here divided into two streams ; the other 
two stand on either side* of the river. The diffeawnt 
parts of the city are connected by five bridges, one 
of which, the Wellesley Bridge, a magnificent stroc- 
ture, crossing the harbour, cost £85,000. In English 
Town the houses are chiefly built in the Flemiah 
fashion. Irish tovm is very old, and the streets are 
narrow; but the houses generally more modem than 
in the former, where everything has an appearance 
of misery and decay. In Newtown-Pery the Btreeto 
are spacious, intersect each other at right anglsii asa 
are lined by elegant houses, shops, aid public build- 
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ings; it eontains a handsome square occupied by the 
Ulster daiwM. The principal buildings are the Epis- 
oopal and Boman Catholio cathedrals^ oonrt-houae 
nnd prisons, custom-house, chamber of commerce, 
exdiAiige, assembly-house, Unen-hall, com and butter 
maricets, several hospitals, and barracks. The manu- 
factures include the curing of bacon, the preparation 
of butterine, flax spinning and weaving, and lace- 
maldn^. There are, besides, distilleries, breweries, 
tanneries, corn-mills, a large military clothing eatab- 
lisiunent, a patent slip for vessels of 500 tons, and 
three ship-building slips. Limerick is the leading 
port on the west coast for the shipment of raw 
prodnce. The harbour extends about 1600 yards 
in length and 150 in breadth, with from 2 to 9 feet 
at low water and 19 feet at spring- tides, which 
latter enable vessels of 600 tons to moor at the 
quays^ and of 1000 tons at the floating dock. The 
harbour, naturally a fine one, has been improved 
at an outlay of about £200,000, advanced on loan by 
government, including the cost of the Wellesley 
swing-bridge, mentioned above. For some time 
previous to 1866 the trade had been declining, 
partly on account of the high rate of the ship- 
ping and port dues, but in 1867 an act was passed 
authorizing the commissioners of the treasury to 
compound the debt, and to advance £20,000 more 
for constructing a graving-dock and completing the 
harbour improvements; this, with the aMishuig of 
import and export duties on a considerable number 
of articles, has tended greatly to revive the trade. 
The number of vessels entered in 1882 was 554 of 
167,936 tons (57 of 29,552 tons being from foreign 
ports) ; cleared 464 of 156,653 tons. The borough re- 
turns two jnembers to Parliament. Pop (1881), 48,670. 
LIMIT, in mathematics^ la a determinate quantity 
to which a variable one continually approaches in 
value. If a polygon be inscribed in a dosed curve, 
its area is of course less than the area inclosed by 
the curve; but as the inscribed polygon is made to 
have more and smidler sides its area gets more nearly 
equal to that of the curve, and we say that although 
its area can never be equal to that of the curve, the 
area of the curve is the limiting value of the area of 
the polygon when its sides become indefinitely small 
and infinite in number. Again, let points a and b 
in a curve be joined; as B is supposed to be nearer and 
nearer A, the chord ab is more and more nearly co- 
incident vnth the tangent at a, and, in fact» the tan- 
gent is the limiting position of the chord a b when B 
is brought indefinitely near to a. Consider the ex- 
pression r^T-, where x is positive: if a; = 1, then the 
expression is equal to J; if a; = 1000, the expression 
b equal to tM^* ^^^ <^ ^ g^^ ^ greater and greater 
▼{due the expression becomes more and more nearly 
equal to 1, and its difference from 1 can be made 
smaller than any conceivable fraction by giving a 
sufficiently great value to z; hence as as is made in- 
definitely great, the expression r-^- approaches the 
limit 1. The expression -y- (where ^ is an angle 

e x p r e ssed in circular measure) approaches the limit 
1, as tf is diminished without limit; or, using an ab- 
breviated form of expression, the limit of —g— is 1 

when tf = 0. It is sometimes stated that tan. 90" = 
Qo , whereas in the recognized sense there is no such 
thing as the tangent of a ri^t angle; the statement 
is an abbreviated form of— ?Dhe tangent of an angle 
IcM than a right angle becomes greater and greater 
without limit as the angle becomes more and more 
nearly equal to a right angle. The notion of a limit 
as indicated in the above examples is the foundation 
of the differential calculus. 



LIMITATION, Statutes or (in English law). 
It is a universally recognized principle of law that 
certain limits of time should be fixed within which 
actions may be brought for the enforcement of all 
legal rights not completed or maintained by use or 
possession. Previous to 1540, when the statute 32 
Henry VIIL cap. ii introduced the principle of 
limiting a pmod previous to the commencement of 
every suit, &ced epochs of limitation, as the commence- 
ment of some previous reign, were established. By 
3 and 4 William lY. cap. xxviL the time for mak- 
ing an en^ or distress, or bringing an action to re- 
cover land or rent, is fixed at twenty years after the 
right to make such entry has accrued. The time 
when a right of action accrues is declared to be the 
time of death of a person claimed from in a succes- 
sion, the time of dispossession or of last receipt of 
profits" or rents in the case of adverse possession, or 
m the case of an instrument the time of entry as- 
signed by the instrument. In the case of a reversion or 
remainder the right or interest is held to have ac- 
crued when the reversion becomes an estate of pos- 
session by the determination of the intervening estate 
or estates. By this statute the mere non-payment 
of rent gives an adverse claim to the tenant, which 
after twenty years becomes indefeasible. When land 
is rented without lease the expiration of the first year 
or period of tenancy or the time of the last payment 
of rent is held to be the time when the right accrues. 
When rent is paid under a lease to a wrong person 
the right accrues from the time of, the first wrong 
payment. In suits for the redemption of mortgages 
the claim accrues from the time ox the last aclmow- 
ledgment of the mortgage by the mortgagee. Suits 
in equity are limited to the some period as suits in 
law. Ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corporations 
sole may make entry until six years after a third ap- 
pointment, or for sixty years full if this period does 
not amount to sixty years. Advowsons are limited 
to three adverse incumbencies or sixty years, but not 
to exceed 100 years. A younger brother or other 
relative of an heir cannot take possession for him, 
but a written acknowledgment of a title to land or 
rent by the person in possession to a claimant or his 
agent is held to constitute the time at which the claim 
accrues. Persons under disabilities, infancy, cover- 
ture, idiocy, lunacy, unsoundness of mind, or absence 
beyond seas, are exempted from the usual period of 
limitation, provided the action be brought within ten 
years after the termination of the disability. If the 
disability be terminated by the death of the person 
affected by it the heir may bring an action ^vitbin 
ten years of his death, but no second disability will 
extend the period of disability beyond ten years after 
the death of. the first person subject to the disability. 
In neither of the preceding cases, however, can any 
action be brought more than forty years after the 
first accruing of the right. Adverse possession for 
twenty years against a tenant in tail bars all re- 
mainders through him. Arrears of rent or dower are 
not recoverable after six years. By the act 19 and 
20 Victoria, cap. xcvii actions for account and suits 
concerning trade and merchandise must be com- 
menced within six years after the cause of such 
actions or suits. One item in an account does not 
cover another.- Bills of exchange and promissory 
notes must be sued for within six years after they 
are due (26 James L cap. xvi See Bill). Bonds 
and covenants must be sued within twenty years 
(3 and 4 WiUiam IV. cap. xUL) ; crown suits within 
sixty years (9 George lIL cap. xvi.) A right of 
way or watercourse may be established by twenty 
years* enjoyment, and becomes absolute and inde- 
feasible after forty years' enjoyment. The time is 
also fixed for appeals from lower to higher, and foe 
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1 Hinging variouB other actions at law. An action 
tor assault^ battery, ftc, must be brought within four 
vcara, an action for death by accident within one 
Near. In a cliarge of inurder the injnred person 
must have died within a year and a day of the time 
when the injury was inflicted. The American law 
is mainly based on the English statutes. For the 
law of liuiitation in Scotland see Prescription. 

LIMITED LIABILITY. See Joint-stock Com- 
panies. 
LIMNORIA. See Isopoda. 
LIMOGES (ancient Auguntoritum Lemovicum)^ a 
town of France, department of Haute- Vienne, crown- 
ing the top and occupying the acclivity of a hill 
washed by the Vienne, here crossed by three bridges, 
83 miles west of Clermont. Except in the new parts 
of the town the houses are mostly of wood, and the 
streets narrow and crooked. The old walls and towera 
which formerly surrounded the town have been thrown 
down, and their site converted into fine shady boule- 
vards. The most remarkable edifices are the cathe- 
dral, commenced in 1272 and not completed till 1515; 
the church St. Michel des Lions, a Gothic edifice, 
remarkable for the light and airy appearance of the 
pillars which support its roof, and the boldness of the 
helfry, which terminates in a ball of extraordinary 
Hize; and the church of St Pierre du Queyroix, sur- 
mounted by a fine spire. Limoges has a bbhop's 
i>aLice, built of granite, the finest modem edifice of 
the town; a public library, theatre, cavalry barracks, 
and several hospitals. The principal industry is the 
manufacture of porcelain, employing about 6000 
1 lands; there are also wool and cotton spinning mills, 
cloth factories, foundries, paper-mills, and extensive 
hhoc and clog making establishments. It has a con- 
*i<lerable trade in cereals, wine and spirits, wood, 
and cattle. Limoges is an entrep6t for the trade 
of Toulouse, and generally of the southern depart- 
ments of Franco. It is the sec of a bishop, and the 
seat of courts of first resort and commerce; of a con- 
sulting chamber of commerce, a college, a univereity, 
academy, scientific society, &c Limoges was origi- 
nally the capital of the Gallic tribe the Lemovices. 
Under the Komans it was adorned with a capitol, an 
amphitheatre, tine temples, and palaces. In 1370 it 
was stormed and given up in lire and sword by the 
lilack Prince; in 171)0, and again in 1804, whole 
<juarter3 of the city were destroyed by tire. lN)i». 
(18M). 08,7r.5. 

LIMONITE (Greek /f mu/i, a meadow), an ore of 
iron, varieties of which are bog iron -ore and brown 
hiematite. It is a hy th-ated oxido of iron (2FeiO;i, 3H.0) 
of a brownish colour, occurring in mammillated or 
botryoitlal masses, which when broken across show a 
fibrous radiatiug structure, and also in compact and 
earthy masses. It is opaque, rather brittle, moder- 
ately hard, and has specific gravity 3 "6 to 4. It dia- 
Bolves in warm a«|ua regia; when heated it loses water 
and becomes mai^^netic. It is a very important ore of 
iron, and is found in various parts of England, and 
abundantly on the Continent and in America. 

LIMOUSIN, or Limosin, an ancient province in 
the centre of France, bounded by Guienne, Auvergne, 
JVIarche, and Angoumois. Limoges was the capital. 
It forms at present the chief part of the departments 
of Haute- Vienne and of Correze. 

LIMOUX, a town of Franco, department of the 
Aude, on the left bank of the Aude. It has well- 
laid-out streets; and the houses which line them are 
gtmerally good. There is a spacious parish church, 
richly ornamented; an hospital, and a small theatre. 
It has manufactures of broad -cloth, worsted -mills, 
tiuneries, and dye-works, and a trade in iron, wine, 
olive-oil, green soap, leather, &c There is here a 
communal college. Pop. 6283. < 



LIMPET {Patella), % genua of Garteropodooi 
Mollusca» the conical shells of which are so pleotifal 
on the rocks at low tide-mark all round oar coa«ti. 
The limpet adheres to rocks partly by the suctorial 
powers exerted by its broad disc-like foot, and partly 
by a strong glutinous secretion given off by the 
mucous follicles and canals of the foot. That sactioo 
alone was not the cause of their adhesion, waa proved 
by Heaumur, who cut a limpet thnmgh when adhere 
ing to the rock, when each hialf still kept its fdaoe o& 
the stone. By such a process the vacuum would 
have been destroyed, and the animal would have 
become dislodged had the suctorial powers akioe 
operated. At the same time these powers an un- 
doubtedly also exerted, and apparently by the mediso 
muscular fibres of the foot. Most commonly the 
limpet is found ensconced in a shallow depreaskn or 
pit excavated out of the rock, and which it has made 
or rasped out by the siliceous or flinty particles em- 
bedded in its foot. From this pit the limpet appears 
to make short journeys in seardi of food, retaming to 
occupy its own and definite hollow. The food appears 
to be chiefly vegetable matter, which these animals 
rasp down by means of the long * lingual ribbon' or 
tongue they possess; this organ consisting of tn 
elongated fleshy strap, imbedded in which are rovi 
of flinty teeth, llua apparatus ia used somewhal 
after the fashion of a chain-saw. Limpets possea a 
singularly wide distribution over the seas of the 
world. The common species {PaUUa rvlgata\ \m 
eaten by the poorer classes of Scotland and Ireland, 
but forms an indifferent, tough article of diet In 
tropical seas they attain an immense size. The Key- 
hole Limpets (Piuurellida) possess a breathing aper- 
ture at the top or apex of the shelL The gilU in 
both kinds of lim{)ets form a circle roimd the buiy, 
immediately within the mantle which lines the shell 
And from the conformation of the gills the limpets 
and allied forms are included in the division of Cycb- 
branchiata or * circle -giUed* Gasteropods. Other 
species familiar to conchologists, and commonly seen 
in shell-cabinets, are the Blue Limpet {P. caruUa) 
of St. Helena; the Long-spined Limpet {P. lonyi- 
costa); the P, umbella from African coasts; the Ruby- 
eyed Limi>et {P. granaitna) from the Antilles, and 
the Bearded Limpet (P. barbata), 

LIMULUS. See Kino-crab. 

LINACRE, or Ltnaceb, Thomas, an eminent 
physician, bom at Canterbury about 1460, after 
receiving his first education in his native town en- 
tered Oxford, and obtained a fellowship of All SonU' 
College in 1484. He afterwards proceeded to Italy, 
resided for some time successively in Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Padua, and Rome, and on his return was in- 
trusted by Henry VIL with the education of Prince 
Arthur. During the reign of Henry VIIL he sto»Ki 
at the head of the medical profession. He ultimately 
abandoned his medical practice for the church, and 
obtained several important preferments. He died is 
1 524. In 1 51 8 he founded the College of Phyaidani, 
of which he continued president till 1524. He was 
one of the best Latin scholars of his age. His Latin 
translation of the works of Galen was particulariy 
praised by Erasmus. Besides these translationi he 
wrote a work which acquired much celebrity, D« 
emendata structura Latini sermonis, in six books 4to 
(London, 1624). It has frequently been reprinted 
on the Continent. 

LINCOLN, a large maritime county on the east 
coast of England, bounded on the north by the estu- 
ary of the Humber, east by the German Ocean and 
the Wash, south by the counties of Cambndg^ 
Northampton, and Rutland, and west by Leicester, 
Nottingham, and York; area, 1,767,879 acres. Tb# 
county has a complete network of railwayi^ pUdnf 
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all p«Ha of it In anmection wHh the general railway 
system of the country. Ihe nirface ia generally an 
uninterrapted plain, the greater portion of which lies 
helow the level of the sea, being protected by em- 
bankments. Great parts <k this fenny tract were at 
some unknown period a woody country, but were 
afterwards inundated, and are now again recovered 
from the sea. Some of the fens were embanked and 
drained by the Romans, but after their departure 
the aea returned, and lai^e tracts were covered with 
beds of silt containing marine sheUs, now again con- 
verted into productive lands. Drainage by artificial 
as well as natural means is now thoroughly under- 
stood and largely carried out. In a few places the 
fens and marshes continue nearly in their natural 
state, but in general they have become, through the 
long-continued and well-directed efiforts that have 
been made for their drainage and improvement, sound 
and dry, and constitute one of the most productive 
and beat-cnltivated tracts in the kingdom. Bound 
the Wash a great deal of very fine land has been 
gained from ^e sea since the conunencement of the 
present century, and the embankments are gradually 
extending. By these means 680,000 acres of land 
have been brought into cultivation. The soil thus 
redeemed from waste consists principally of an al- 
luvial deposit, the chief feature of which is a blue 
calcareous day. In consequence of the richness of 
iti pastures Lincolnshire has been long celebrated 
for its breed of horses, cattle, and sheep. Some of 
the finest dray-horses seen in London are bred in the 
fens. The cattle are a coarse large sort of short- 
horns, but they have latterly been a good deal im- 
proved by crossing with the Teeswater breed. The 
native sheep of the county are remarkable for their 
great size and for the extraordinary length of their 
wooL In the best parts of the fens and marsh under 
tillage the crops chiefly cultivated are oats and wheat. 
The farm-buildings on the better class of farms are 
of a very superior description. The total acreage 
under crops of all kinds, bare fallow, and grass in 
1882, was 1,508,440, of which 613,174 acres were 
under com, and 234,362 under green crops. The 
total number of cattle in 1882 was 208,888; sheep, 
1,235,894; agricultural horses, 50,066. Manufactures 
and minerab are of little importance, though the 
making of implements and steam-engines for agri- 
caltoral purposes is extensive, and iron-stone has 
been discovered in considerable quantities in various 
p«rts of the county. Principal rivers, Trent, Witham, 
Welland, and Ancholme. The Witham has been 
made navigable from Boston to Lincoln; and the 
Foss-dyke Canal, extends from the latter city to the 
Trent, near Torksey, completing internal navigation 
between the Wash and the Himiber. There are 
also canals from the Witham to Homcastle and 
Sleaford, and from Tetney Haven, on the east coast, 
to Ixnith. The climate iias been greatly improved 
by the draining of the fens. Lincolnshire is divided 
into three parts — Holland, Kesteven, and Lindsey; 
and into Uurty-one ws^ntakes, hundreds, liberties, 
and sokes, besules the city of Lincoln and the muni- 
cipal boroughs of Boston, Grantham, Great Grimsby, 
Louth, and part of Stamford. For parliamentary 
purposes it is divided into North, South, and Mid 
Lincolnshire, each returning two members; the 
borough of Great Grimsby in North Lincolnshire 
returns one member; Lincoln city in Mid Lincoln- 
shire returns two, Boston and Grantham in South 
Lincolnshire return two each, and Stamford one. 
Pop. in 1871, 436,599; in 1881, 469,919. The 
county is within the diocese of Lincoln. 

LINCOLN, a city and county in itself, England, 
capital of Linoolnslure, 120 miles north of London, 
situated on the slope and suounit of an eminence rising 
Vot. VIU. 



from the left bank of the Witham, and on the Great 
Northern Railway, where it is joined from the south- 
east by the Great Eastern, the south-west by the Not- 
tingham and Lincoln, and from the north-east by the 
Manchester, SheflSeld, and Lincoln lines. The upper 
part of the city consists of a number of narrow ir- 
regular streets. In the lower part a spacious street, 
commencing on the right bank of the river, is con- 
tinued across it by a bridge, and then traverses a 
considerable part of the town; here many recent 
improvements have been made, and handsome houses 
and places of business erected There is a small 
people's park, opened in 1872. The principal edifice 
is the cathedral, finely situated on the top of the 
eminence, and forming, from the flatness of the 
surrounding country, a very conspicuous object at a 
considerable distance. It is one of the finest of the 
English cathedrals, and is built in the form of a double 
cross, chiefly in the early English, but partly also in 
later styles. The west or principal front has richly- 
decorated door-ways, windows, arcades, and niches, 
and is flanked by two pinnacled towers, each 206 feet 
high. A still more magnificent tower rises from the 
intersection of the nave and principal transepts to 
the height of over 260 feet, and terminates likewise 
in pinnacles. The famous bell, known by the name of 
the * Great Tom of Lincoln,* cast in 1610, hung in the 
north-west tower, but having become cracked in 1827, 
after several ineffectual attempts at repair, it was 
taken down in 1834, and recast into a new bell 6 feet 
10^ inches in diameter at the mouth, 5 tons 8 cwts. 
in weight, now hanging in the central tower. The 
principal access to the cathedral from the west is by 
three door- ways of handsome proportions and richly 
decorated. That in the centre has immediately over 
it a series of canopies containing statues of eleven 
English kings. The interior, which is 482 feet in 
length, has a very imposing effect. The cathedral 
was commenced about 1073, and completed in 1092. 
It received additions at various times, the western 
towers being completed in 1450. The building has 
since 1862 undergone a course of restoration, but 
externally, and especially on the western front, much 
injury has been done by rechiselling the carved work. 
There are besides fourteen other churches, and a like 
number of dissenting places of worship. The other 
most conspicuous buildings are the Guildhall or 
Stone-bow (of the time of Richard III.), spanning 
the High Street, and perhaps the finest antique 
gate-house in the kingdom; the remains of the castle 
which was founded by William the Conqueror as 
one of his four great strongholds, but was completely 
ruined during the Commonwealth; new and exten- 
sive barracks, the old episcopal palace, once a noble 
structure, but now only an interesting ruin; the fine 
old Roman arch spanning Hermin Street, and con- 
sidered the most perfect Roman gateway in England; 
the county assembly-rooms, the assize courts, two 
theatres, county hospital, lunatic asylum, a prison, 
corn-exchange, masonic hall, railway-stations, &c. 
The most important educational establishments are a 
theological college, the free grammar, the diocesan, and 
various other schools, including a school of art. The 
manufacture of agricultural implements and machines 
forms the chief branch of industry, employing between 
3000 and 4000 hands. There are also coach-works, 
tanneries, roperies, and numerous com mills. The 
trade is chiefly in flour and wool. There are four 
annual fairs, one of which lasts a week, and is one of 
the greatest horse-fairs of the kingdom. Races are 
held tvdce a year (March and November). 

Lincoln has been identified with ihe Roman 
lAndum Colonia (in Bede it occurs as Lindacolina) ; 
and from the number of antiquities which have 
been found, and the ancient remains still existing 
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within it, it appears to have early attidned ooxunder- 
able importance. After the departure of the Romana 
it became the capital of the Saxon Kingdom of Mer- 
cian and Buffored much during the struggles between 
the Saxons and the Danes. The castle was built by 
WiUiam the Conqueror about 1086, and afterwards 
strengthened with a foss-dike. It continued to be 
a plaice of considerable importance in the kingdom, 
and was a frequent object of contention during civil 
wars. Parliaments were frequently held here during 
the early part of the fourteenth century. The bor- 
ough was incorporated in 1313. In 1716 it was 
made a coimty of itself. During the Parliamentary 
war its adherence to the royal cause cost it many 
sacrifices. It sends two members to Parliament. 
Pop. (1881). 37,313. 

LINCOLN, Abraham, the sixteenth president of 
the United States of America, was bom in Kentucky, 
12th February, 1809. He removed with his family 
in 1816 to Spencer county, Indiana, and for the next 
ten years was engaged in hard work of various kinds, 
having only about a year's schooling at intervals. 
In 1830 the family removed to Macon coimty, Illi- 
nois, and subsequently he was for some time in 
charge of a store and mill at New Salem. On the 
breaking out of the Black Hawk war in 1832 he 
joined a volunteer company, and was elected captain 
of it, a promotion which gave him more pleasure 
than any subsequent success in his life. He served 
three months in the campaign. He next opened a 
country store, which did not succeed; was appointed 
postmaster of New Salem, and began to study law 
by borrowing books from a neighbouring lawyer. 
At the same time he turned amateur land-surveyor. 
In 1834 he was elected a member of the Illinois 
legislature, to which he was again returned at the 
three following biennial elections. In 1836 he was 
licensed to practise law, and in 1837 he removed to 
Springfield, and opened an office in partnership with 
Major John F. Stuart. He soon became distin- 
guished as an advocate in jury trials. He still con- 
tinued to take a prominent part in party politics, and 
in 1844 he canvassed the whole of Illinois and part 
of Indiana, making almost daily speeches to large 
audiences on behalf of Henry Clay. In 1846 he was 
elected a representative in Congress for the central 
district of Illinois. He voted steadily in Congress 
with the anti-slavery party, especially opposing the 
extension of slavery to new territories. In 1849 he 
was a candidate, unsuccessfully, for the United States 
Senate. Until 1 856 he continued to pursue his pro- 
fession, taking at the same time an active share in 
party political movements in Illinois. In 1858 the 
republican state convention nominated him as can- 
didate for the United States Senate in opposition to 
Mr. Douglas. The two candidates canvassed the 
state together, addressing everywhere the same meet- 
ings. In this canvass, when pressed by his opponent, 
he admitted the right of the Southern States to a 
fugitive slave law, and declared that, while deter- 
mined to keep slavery out of the territories, if any 
territory demanding admission to the Union should 
deliberately adopt a slave constitution, he saw no 
alternative but to admit it into the Union. He 
gained a majority on the popular vote of about 4000, 
but Douglas was elected senator by the legislature 
by a majority of eight on joint ballot. This defeat 
only inspired Lincoln and his supporters with fresh 
determination, and induced them to aim at a higher 
achievement. In the Bepublican national convention 
beld at Chicago in May, 1860, he was nominated 
as a candidate for the presidency, and after several 
votes for diminishing the number of candidates, in 
which he ranked below Seward, he gained a majority 
over him, and was eventually chosen unanimously. 



The other candidates for the presidency wers \m old 
opponent Douglas, Breckinridge, and BeU. Thii 
division of his opponents proved fatal to the DeiDo* 
crats or Southern party, who for a long period had 
uniformly carried the presidential elections. Linooia 
had a majority of more than 500,000 votes over 
Douglas, while the other two Democratic caT> di<l > ua 
divided more thim 1,250,000 votes between tbem. 
The Southern States, exasperated at this defeat, aid 
alarmed at the aggressive anti-slavery policy wliicb 
many of the leading Republicans had proclaimed tkir 
determination to follow in the event of socoesa, r> 
fused to acquiesce in Lincoln's election, and on tk 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the states sod tbt 
voluntary character of the Union, began one aftfer 
another to announce their secession, and to orpam 
the means of resisting the enforcement of the elaimi 
of the central government. This movement begaa 
during the closing period <d the administratiim d 
Buchanan, the interval which, according to the United 
States constitution, intervenes between the elediic 
of a president and his assumption of office. Tha 
circumstance was probably unf orttmate for Liztcoln, 
as no position could be less suitable for resisting nch 
movements than that of a retiring president. TIk 
election of Lincoln took place in November, 1§6 *, 
and he assumed office on the 4th of March, Wl. 
In this fatal interval the time of condliatioo, if it 
had ever existed, passed away. It was the iotentkm 
of Lincoln to use every means of oandliatiaD cm* 
sistent with the policy he deemed it essential to the 
national interest to pursue. On one point, however, 
his resolution was steadfast, to admit no seoesiaa, 
and before his assumption of ofi&oe seoessioo vai u 
resolutely determined on on the other side. On the 
4th of February the Southern Confederacy had been 
constituted, and on the 14th of April the first Wow 
in the civil war was struck by the capture of Fort 
Sumter by the Confederates. The events of the 
next four years in Lincoln's career belong to tbe hi^ 
tory of the United States, where they will be dealt 
wiUi in more detail The spirit in which the wv 
was conducted by the president, and hisqualificatiuiJ 
for guiding the state through the crisis in its affair*. 
of which his election had been the oocasioD, were 
aptly indicated in his advice to his generals wha» 
the long succession of Southern successes had rawed 
keen dkcussion in the North as to the proper policy 
for pursuing the war. While not indifferent to sog- 
gestions as to tactics, the president's final prescrip- 
tion was to 'keep pegging away;* and it was hii 
persistence in raising and pouring in fresh troopt 
after every disaster that, in spite of deficient gene 
ralship and faulty tactics in their earlier campaigni, 
finally enabled the Federal government to subdoe 
the secession. Without this, which was Lincobi 
share of the work, the military capacity of Gnn; 
and Sherman would never have had the opportnnitj 
of showing itself. Another feature of President Lin- 
coln's policy which demands notice here was disjdayed 
in his successive proclamations abolishing sUTerr. 
As we have seen, this formed no part of hii prerioa* 
policy as a statesman. It was suggested hj the 
exigencies of war, but a revolution of such locul 
magnitude could never have been undertaken on the 
dictation of a war policy alone. The toleration cl 
slavery was always in Lincoln's opinion an unhappy 
necessity ; and when the Southern States had by 
their rebellion forfeited their claim to the protection 
of their peculiar institution, it was an easy tranntioo 
from this view to its withdrawal The sucoewi" 
stages by which this was effected — the emancipation 
of the slaves of rebels, and the offer of compcMstioo 
for voluntary emancipation, followed by the conato* 
tutional amendment and nnoonditionAl tmuxiftivi^ 
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without oompeiiiatioii — were only the natural stepe 
by whi<^ a change involving consequences of such 
vast extent is reached. The determination of the 
N<»ihem States to pursue the war to its conclusion 
on the original issue led to the re-election of Lincoln 
as president in 1864. The dedsive victory of Grant 
over Lee on 2d April, 1865, speedily followed by the 
surrender of the latter, had just afforded the prospect 
of an immediate termination of this long struggle, 
when, on the 14th of the same month, President 
Lincoln was shot in Ford's Theatre, Washington, by 
an assassin named John Wilkes Booth, and expired 
on the following day. The sudden termination of 
Lincoln's career gave for the time a sort of sanctifi' 
cation to his character, and arrested the sharp criti- 
cism to which his acbninistration would otherwise 
have been subjected, and which yet probably awaits 
it Notwithstanding his Camot-like energy in or- 
ganizing armies, there can be little doubt that his 
notions of a military policy were painfully defective, 
and that he showed little discernment in his choice 
of generals. His inferiority in this respect to his 
rival Davis, as well as the disparity of military skill 
which at first so greatly favoured the South, no 
doubt contributed to drag out a war so destructive 
of hmnan life. It may t^ a question for the future, 
too, whether the sudden emancipation of millions of 
slaves was a wise and statesmanlike mode of reaching 
a desirable consummation; and the subsetiuent hos- 
tilities and ill-feeling between the whites and blacks 
in New Orleans and elsewhere in the South give rise 
to gi»ve doubts on this head. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, Oxford, was foimded in 
1427 by Bichard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln. The 
existing statutes were enacted under authority of a 
parliamentary oonmiission in 1855. They provide 
for a rector, ten fellows, and fourteen scholars on the 
foundation. Other scholarships are added from time 
to time from the proceeds of two suspended fellow- 
tidn. The Bishop of Linooln is visitor of the college. 

LINCOLN'S INN. See Inns of Court. 

LINDISFAKNE. See Holt Island. 

LINDLEY, John, botanist, was bom at Catton, 
NorfoUcshire, 5th February, 1799. His father was 
the owner of a nursery garden near Catton, and he 
was early initiated in a knowledge of horticulture. 
He received his education at the grammar school of 
Nonvich. He commenced writing on botanical sub- 
jects before he had attained his twentieth year. His 
first publication (1819) was a translation of Eichard's 
Analyse du Fruit. This was followed in 1820 by 
Monographia Boearum, which was illustrated by 
several of his own drawings. In 1821 he published 
in the Transactions of the Linnsean Society, Observa- 
ticne on Pomaces, two separate works Monographia 
Digitalinm and Collectanea Botanica, and a paper 
on Duckweed in Hooker's Flora Scotica. He went 
about this time to London, and in 1822 was appointed 
assistant-secretary to the Horticultural Society. He 
was engaged for about seven years writing the de- 
scriptive matter for Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Plants. 
He determined the genera and species, prepared the 
specific characteri^ wrote or examined ^e notes and 
corrected the press during the preparation of this 
work, which was published in 1829. This work 
marfai a transition between the artificial and natu- 
ral systems of botany, being based according to 
Ixnidon's plan on the Linnsean system, with a second 
part re-arranging the orders and genera according to 
the natural system, and showing by mutual referen- 
ces the relations between the two. In 1829 Lindley 
was appointed professor of botany in the London Uni- 
versity (University College). He published in 1829 
a Synopais of the British Flora arranged according 
to the natural order; in 1830 an Introduction to the 



Natural System of Botany; in 1832 an Introduction 
to Systematic and Physiological Botany, afterwards 
Elements of Botany, structural and physiologicaL 
In 1835 he was appointed lecturer on botany at 
the Chelsea Botanic Gardens. In 1836 he published 
a Natural System of Botany, being a revised and 
extended edition of his Introduction, in which he 
introduced some new views of classification which 
have not been generally received. A sixth edition, 
further enlazged, waspublished in two vols, in 1848. 
In 1838 appeared Flora Medica, being a detailed 
description of plants used in British medicine. A 
Key to Structural, Physiological, and Systematic 
Botany (1839) contained further new views of clas- 
sification and nomenclature. In 1846 he published 
the Vegetable Kingdom, a very comprehensive and 
valuable work, giving a condeused account of the 
structure, geographical distribution, and uses of 
plants. Many new editions of this work have been 
published, but as it was stereotyped at first, the 
changes are unimportant. The classification contains 
more extensive innovations than in his previous 
works. In 1849 he published Medical and Econo- 
mical Botany. These works did not exhaust Pro- 
fessor Lindley's industry. He edited or contributed 
to such papers as the Gardener's Chronicle and the 
Botanical Eegister, for which he classified and de- 
scribed numerous now familiar plants, his favourite 
group being the orohids. His Genera and Species of 
Orchidaceous Plants and Folia Orchidacea (1852-55) 
were the results of twenty years' study of this order 
of plants. At an earlier period he published The 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture (1840), a work 
which has been translated into various European 
languages, and has exercised a powerful influence on 
the practice of horticultural art. He also wrote the 
botanical articles for the Penny Encyclopedia as far 
as the letter R. His connection with the Horticul- 
tural Society as assistant secretary was continued 
during the whole of this period, and the society 
maintained under his superintendence an extensive 
horticultural establishment at Tumham Green, which 
was supported by the profits derived from shows of 
fruits and flowers, until the rival shows at Regent's 
Park and the Crystal Palace caused it to be discon- 
tinued. Lindley received, among other foreign hon- 
ours, the degree of Ph.Dr. from the University of 
Munich. He was a member of numerous scientific 
societies, both home and foreign. In his later years 
lus health began to fail from over-exertion. He died 
at his residence in Tumham Green, 1st November, 
1866. 

LINDSAY, an ancient family in Scotland. The 
first of the name in Scotland known to annalists ap- 
pears to be one Walter de Lindsay, who in 1116 
acted as a witness or juror in the inquest instituted 
by David I., when prince of Cumbria, into the pos- 
sessions and rights of the see of Glasgow, and who 
was one of the great barons during the reign of 
David I. Previous to this the Lindsays are supposed 
to have flourished in England and Normandy. Lord 
Lindsay, in his Lives of the Lindsays, gives eighty- 
eight different spellings of the name, which he iden- 
tifies with the Norman Limesay, signifying island 
of lime-trees. — William de Lindsay of Ercildun 
was high justiciary of Lothian between 1189 and 
1199; he married Marjory, daughter of Henry, prince 
of Scotland, and was the first of the Undsays con- 
nected with the territory of Crawford in Lanark- 
shire, which afterwards took from them the name of 
Crawford Lindsay. SiB David, his eldest son, was 
high justiciary of Scotland. He died in 1214. This 
brandi of the family ended in the heiress Alice 
Lindsay, who married Sir Henry Pinkeney, a boron 
of Northamptonshire, whose grandson Sir Robert 
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Pinkeney claimed the crown of Scotland in 1292 as 
the descendant of the Prinoefls Marjory. 

Sib Walter db Lindsay, ancestor of the Lam- 
berton branch of the family, was the second son of 
William de Lindsay of Ercildun. He received Lam- 
berton as his share of his father's estates. In 1216 
he was sent by Alexander II. as ambassador to John, 
king of England. He had estates in Huntingdon- 
shire, which he forfeited when he joined the English 
barons against King John. His son, Sir William, 
married an English heiress, through whom he ac- 
quired extensive estates in Westmoreland, York- 
shire, and Lancashire. His grandson, Sir Williak, 
married Ada, sister of John BalioL His daughter 
and heiress married Ingelram de Guignes, Sire de 
Couci, who sat in her right in the Scottish estates, 
and was a devoted adherent of King Edward L 

William de Lindsay, third son of William de Lind- 
say of Ercildun, received from his father the barony 
of Luffness in Haddingtonshire. His son, Sir David 
Lindsay, and his cousin Sir David of Lamberton, 
were among the great barons who swore to the peace 
of 1244 between Scotland and England. His son. 
Sir David, was one of the regents of Scotland in 
1255, and high-chamberlain in 1256. His son, Sir 
Alexander, was high-chamberlain. His grandson. 
Sir Alexander, swore fealty in 1296 to Edward I. 
He afterwards joined Wallace, submitted uncondi- 
tionally to Edward on 9th July, 1297, joined Wallace 
again, and in 1305 was one of his seven adherents 
who were excepted from the general pardon offered 
by Edward. In 1307 he invaded Galloway along 
with Edward Bruce and the good Sir James Douglas, 
and his sons also adhered steadfastly to the cause 
of Bruce. The eldest, Sir David, with two of his 
brothers, was taken prisoner at or previous to the 
battle of Bannockbum, and exchanged five months 
afterwards. He signed the letter to the p<;pe in 
1320, asserting the independence of Scotland. He 
was captured at the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333. 
He married in 1325 the heiress of the Abemethies, 
with whom he received large estates in Koxburgh, 
Eife, and Angus. His second son, Sir Jam es, married 
the siste.r of Robert II., and had an only son. Sir 
James Lindsay of Crawford. His third son, Sir 
Alexander, was father of Sir David of Gleneslc, the 
first Earl of Crawford. Sir Alexander acquired large 
estates in Angus and Inverness-shire by marrying the 
heiress of Stirling of Glenesk and Edzell. Sir James 
Lindsay, lord of Crawford and Buchan, mentioned 
above, was sent by Robert III. in 1386 with the Earl 
of Moray to arrange the diiTerence between the clans 
Kay and Chattan, which was finally decided by the 

{'udicial combat on the North Inch of Perth, described 
>y Sir Walter Scott in the Fab: Maid of Perth. Sir 
James joined the Douglases in their incursions into 
England, and was present at the battle of Otterbum, 
lyth August, 1388. After the battle he pursued Sir 
Matthew Redman, governor of Berwick, joint-com- 
mander of one of Percy's two divisions, for 3 English 
leagues, and after an arduous combat made him pri- 
toner. At Sir Matthew's request he allowed him to 
return to Newcastle on his parole to surrender at 
Edinburgh at an appointed time. In returning home 
he missed his way and fell in with a party under the 
Bishop of Durham, who were going to join Percy, 
and by whom he was made prisoner and taken to 
Newcastle. He there arranged wth Sir Matthew 
Redman that they should be exchanged for each 
other. King Richard, on being informed of his cap- 
ture, forbade the Earl of Northumberland to admit 
him to ransom, but ultimately he was set at liberty. 
He died in 1397, and was succeeded as head of the 
house by his cousin, Sir David Lindsay, of Glenesk, 
who married a daughter of Robert IL, and was by 



Robert III. created first Earl of Crawford in 1398. 
The earls of Crawford attained an immeoise inflnenoe 
in Scotland, and became rivals of the kings them- 
selves. The castle of Finhaven in Forfar^iire wis 
theur chief seat The fourth earl, 'Ead Besrdie,' 
rebelled against James II., but was defeated al 
Brechin. His lands and life were declared forfeited, 
but he was afterwards reinstated in them, and re- 
stored to the royal favour. The fifth earl was created 
Duke of Montrose by James III., bat this title died 
with Imnself. llie' family afterwutla declined in 
influence, and on the death of the sixteenth earl the 
dignity of Earl of Crawford was obtained in 1633 bj 
John, tenth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, in Haddiag- 
ton, the representative of another Inandi of the fsm- 
ily. The first Lord Lindsay of the Byres, created in 
1445, was grandson of Sir William Lindsay, ytsongei 
brother of the first Earl of Crawford. The chief test 
of the Lindsays of the Byres was Struthen Castle in 
Fif eshire. The second Lord Lindsay supported James 
III. against the insurgent nobles; the foorih took 
part in the expedition that ended at Flodden, and 
survived the battle; the fifth was one of the foor 
noblemen to whom was committed the charge of tb« 
infant Queen Mary, and was a supporter of the Re- 
formation; the tenth lord of the Byres, as alretdj 
mentioned, became the seventeenth Elariof Crawftud. 
He was a zealous adherent of the Covenant, yet lojU 
to the Stuarts. The last representative of the LiDd- 
says of the Byres was the twenty-second Earl of 
Crawford, who died in 1808. The title of Earl of 
Crawford now belongs to the Lindsays of Balcairoi 
(Earls of Crawford and Balcarres), a brandi and 
afterwards the representatives of the Lind«ays of 
Edzell in Forfarshire. The first of the family of 
Balcarres was John Lindsay, lord Menmoir, second 
son of Sir David Lindsay of Glenesk and EdielL 
His son, David, was created Lord Lindsay of Bal- 
carres in 1633. See Lives of the Lindsays (by the 
twenty-fifth Earl of Crawford), and Jenise's Lands 
of the Lindsays. 

LINDSAY, or Lyndsay, Sib Davtd, an ancient 
Scottish poet, descended from a noble family, was 
bom about the year 1490. He studied in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and in 1509 became pape of 
honour to James V., t^en an infant. In I5'^i> be 
produced his Dreme, and in the following year pre- 
sented his Complaynt to the king. In 1530 he ▼•• 
inaugurated Lyon king-at-arms, and knighted, and in 
1531 sent on a mission to Charles V., on his retom 
from which he married. He soon after occupied 
himself on a drama of a singular kind, entitled s 
Satyre of the Three Estatis, which was followed in 
153G by his Answer to the King's Flyting, and his 
Complaynt of Bagsche. On the death of Magdalen 
of France, two months after her marriage with 
James V., Lindsay's muse produced his Deplorar 
tioun of the Death of Queue Magdalene. Durin;; tbe 
succeeding regency he espoused the cause of the re* 
formers, and in 1548 was sent in his capacity of 
Lyon herald on a mission to Christiem, king of Den* 
mark. On his return he published the most pleasiDi; 
of all his poems, entitled the History and Testannfiit 
of Squire Meldrum. His last and greatest work, 
the Monarchie, was finished in 1553. The date of 
his death is unknown; it appears to have taken plsce 
previous to 1555. Lindsay entered with great xesi 
into religious disputes, and his satires powerfolly 
assisted to expose the vices of the der^gy. As a poet, 
he is inferior to Dunbar and Gawin Douglas. His 
Dreme is deemed his most poetical composition. A 
complete edition of the works of Lindsay was pnb* 
lished by George Chalmers in 1806, but a better 
edition ia that published by the Eariy T?tig<iA Text 
Society. 
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^ IJNE, in militaiy language, is the term used to 
distingtush the ordinary troops, both horse and f oot^ 
frtun the special services. AH nmnbered regiments, 
except the guards, belong to the line. The line of 
baUle in the navy is fom^ by the ships of the fleet 
ranged close hauled, and at intervals of about 100 
fathoms fore and aft of each other. Ships of a class 
fit to enter the line of battle are called ships of the 
line. 

LINE, Mathimatical, la extension in length, 
withoat breadth and thickness; it is either stn^ht 
or curved. In navigation the equator is called the 
line; hence the expression 'to pass the line.* In 
decimal measures c^ length it is the tenth, in duo- 
decimal measures of length it is the twelfth part of 
an inch. 

LINEN, a cloth of very extensive use, made of 
flax, and differing &om cloths made of hemp only in 
fineness. Hemp is in part now used in manufactur- 
ing cloths which are called linen, although the coarser 
h^pen fabrics, as canvas, sail-cloth, &c., do not bear 
tiiat name. In common linen the warp and woof 
cross each other at right angles; if figures are woven 
in it is called damask. The species of goods which 
come under the denomination of linen are table- 
cloths, plain and damasked, cambric, lawn, shirtiDg, 
sheeting, towels, Silesias, Osnaburgs, &c. Linen 
doth, or cloth woven of combinations of cotton or 
other teictile fabrics with linen, is printed in the 
same manner as calico. Fancy cloths are also made 
by weaving with yams dyed of various colours, 
and sometimes with printed yams. Linen is exten- 
sively manufactured in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. It is also a staple in the various manufacturing 
districts of Europe. A recent return gives a compa- 
rative statement of the number of spindles employed 
in spinning flax in different European countries as 
under: — 

Groat Britain, 1,600,000 

France, 600,000 

Belgium, 160,000 

A u»tria, 120, 000 

Germanj, 110,000 

Ra»sia. 60,t>00 

OtberSUtea, 80,000 

Total, 2,620,000 

The beauty of linen consists in the evenness of the 
thread, its finenen and density. The last of these 
qualities is sometimes produced by subjecting it to 
roUing, hence linen with a round thread is preferred 
to that with a flat thread. The warp or woof is not 
nnfrequently made of cotton yam, which renders 
such stuff, called union-doth, less durable. In an 
historical view linen is interesting from its use by 
several nations in their religious ceremonies. The 
Egyptian and Jewish priests wore it at xdl their re- 
ligious ceremonies, hence the former are styled by 
Ovid and Juvenal, 'linen-wearing.' Linen was an 
article of export from Egypt in the time of Hero- 
dotus. From Egypt linen passed to the Eomans, 
but not till the time of the emperors. The Roman 
priests also began to wear Hnen garments at that 
time. Linen was also used as a material for writing, 
though the expression Itbri lintei, carbasintj was also 
applied to cotton and silk, as well as linen. The 
Sibylline books and the mummy bandages, covered 
with hieroglyphics, are proofs of this use of linen. In 
the middle ages linen and woollen cloth formed the 
only materials for dress, and fine linen was held in 
very high estimation, even the writer of the Nibtlung' 
enlied mentions it. Germany and Brabant then car- 
ried linen manufactures to the greatest perfection. 

The linen manufacture has been prosecuted in 
Britain for a very lona period, but though the manu- 
lactare has been miu& extended since the introduc- 



tion of machinery, its expansion is limited by the 
greater cheapness and convenience in many respects 
of cotton. The following is a return imder the 
Factories' Act of the number of operatives engaged 
in the various processes of manufacture of flax, hemp, 
and jute in Great Britain in 1874: — 

England— Factoriea. OperatirMk 

FUx, 141 .... 22.827 

Hemp, 45 .... 8,039 

Jute, 15 .... 4,933 

Scotland— 

Flax, 159 .... 45,816 

Hemp, 112 1,831 

Jnte, 84 .... 80,893 

Ireland — 

Flax 149 .... «0,316 

Hemp, 4 341 

Jute, 11 .... 2,0m 

The exports of linen, the produce of the United 
Aingdom, for the years 1872 and 1882, were as 
under : — 

187-2. 1882, 

Linen yam £2,181,071 ..£1,037,379 

Juteyarn 201,239.. 288.257 

Linen piece goods 7,47^.074 .. 4,in<C,2l9 

Sailcloth and sail* 2J5,'J91 .. 180,5(J5 

Sewing-thread SJ 7,566 . . 372,895 

Miscellaneojis manufactures 207,769.. 412,927 

Jute niauuiactures I,4b0,484 .. 2,390,053 

The chief seat of the English linen manufacture is 
Leeds and its neighbourhood, where spinning is car- 
ried on on a very extensive scale. A single room in 
one of the factories at Leeds is said to cover 2 
acres of ground. Ireland and Scotland, however, are 
much larger manufacturers of linen than England. 

Irish Linen Manufacture. — Linen was woven in 
Lreland as early as the eleventh century. The 
manufacture was improved by the refugees who left 
France on the revocation of th6 Edict of Nantes, 
and it was patronized by the Duke of Ormond. 
Li 1698 both houses of Parliament addressed Wil- 
liam IIL, representing that the progress of the 
woollen manufacture of Ireland was such as to 
prejudice that of England, and that it would be 
for the public advantage were the former discour- 
aged, and the linen manufacture established in its 
stead. Steps were accordingly taken to make this 
change in the direction of the national industry. 
Public boards were appointed by Parliament, and 
besides premiums and encouragements of various 
kinds, bounties were granted on the exportation of 
linen down to 1830. In 1829, for example, notwith- 
standing it had then been very much reduced, the 
bounty amounted to about £300,000, or to nearly 
one-seventh part of the entire real or declared value 
of the linen exported that year. These bounties 
generally had a very bad effect toward the latter 
period of their existence on linens produced for ex- 
portation. The pieces deteriorated in quality in 
consequence of the manufacturer studying rather to 
secure the bounty than to produce a superior article. 
The result of such a mode of procedure was entirely 
overlooked so long as sales could be effected and the 
bounty obtained. No sooner was the bounty with- 
drawn than the manufacturer perceived that the 
superiority of his cloth only could enable him suc- 
cessfully to compete in a foreign market. Hence 
from that period the utmost attention has been be- 
stowed on the strength of material and durability of 
texture in this staple branch of our manufacture. 
Yet, after all, the business never began to do any 
real good, or to take firm root till the manufacture 
ceased to be a domestic one, and was carried on 
principally in mills, and by the aid of machinery — a 
change which the old forcing system tended to coun- 
teract. In 1819, when yams were almost universally 
made by hand, only 40,000,000 yards of linen doth 
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were exported from Ireland, an amount which in 
1849 had increased to 75,000,000, notwithstanding 
the abolition of bounties on the export of linen, and 
the repeal of the heavy duties formerly levied on 
foreign flax and linen fabrics. The amount of linen 
goods exported from Ireland to Great Britain is esti- 
mated at about £10,000,000. The flax factories in 
Ireland in 1880 had altogether 911,111 spindles and 
21,153 power-looms. Of the power-looms weaving 
linen in Ireland in 1880 10,259 were attached to 
flax-spinning mills, and 10,894 were in mills wholly 
devoted to weaving. The average annual consump- 
tion of flax fibre in the mills of Ireland varies from 
3 '14 to 23*71 stones per spindle per annum. The 
total number of factories in 1862 was only 100, with 
592,981 spindles and 4666 power-looms. 

iScotch Linen Manufacture, — In 1727 a board of 
trustees was established in Scotland for the superin- 
tendence and improvement of the linen manufacture, 
and considerable bounties and premiums being given 
on the production and exportation of linen, the 
manufacture went on increasing. Still it did not in- 
crease so fast as cotton, so that the influence of the 
bounty in promoting the manufacture may be con- 
sidered as doubtfuL The regulations as to the 
manufacture, after having long formed a source of 
objection and complaint by those concerned as inju- 
rious and useless, were abolished in 1822, and the 
bounties then ceased. 

Dundee is the grand seat of the Scotch linen 
manufacture, and its progress there has been extra- 
ordinary. The manufacture appears to have been 
introduced into Dundee some time about the begin- 
ning of last century. In 1745 only seventy-four 
tons of flax were imported without any hemp, the 
shipments of linen cloth during the same year being 
estimated at about 1,000,000 yards. In 1791 the 
imports of flax amounted to 2444 tons, and those of 
hemp to 299 tons; the exports that year being 
7,842,000 yards linen, 280,000 yards sail-cloth, and 
65,000 yards bagi^ng. From this period the trade 
began to extend itself gradually, though not rapidly. 
About 1815, in consequence partly, and principally, 
of the improvement of machinery, and its extensive 
introduction into the manufacture, and partly of the 
greater regularity with which supplies of the raw 
material were obtained from the north of Kurope, 
the trade began rapidly to increase. The im)H)rts of 
flax and hemp increased from about 3000 tons in 1814 
to 15,000 tons in 1830 (about which time jute was 
introduced), and in 1850 to 40,450 tons. In 1882 the 
quantity of flax imi>orted at Dundee was 31,169 tons; 
of hemp, now tons; of jute, 154,341 tons. Leith and 
Montrose together imported about 12,296 tons of flax. 
In 1874 the number of factories in the counties of 
Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan (most 
of them in Forfar, in and around Dundee) was 139, 
with 228,213 spindles and 16,904 power-looms, and 
employing 37,716 persons; the number of hemp and 
jute factories 81, with 186,408 sjnndles and 7573 
power-looms, and employing 29,415 persons. 

Manufacture. — The intrwluction of machinery in 
the linen manufacture is of recent origin. It followed 
the adaptation of machinery to the manufacture of 
cotton, but as there were some special difliculties to 
be overcome, an interval took place between the in- 
vention of the various cotton machines, and their 
adaptation to the purposes of the linen manufacture. 
The machinery used both in spinning and weaving 
linen is in general, with the exception of some specifd 
adaptations, the same as that used for cotton. In 
the article Flax an account has been given of the 
preparatory processes to which the raw material is 
subjected up to the process of hccklim/ or combing. 
This operation, which is intended to clean and sepa- 



rate the fibres of the flax preparatory to ipinnbff, 
was formerly performed by nand with a large coma 
with steel teeth, called a heckle. It is now effected 
by means of a rotating machine, with sharp teeth. 
By passing through a series of these m a rhini a 
with successively finer teeth the flax is sorted ac- 
cording to the fineness of the fibres. The flax thm 
sorted is drawn or formed into continuous dirtn bj 
a process similar to carding in the cotton m snu f ao- 
ture. This process separates the superior fibre frosn 
the tow or inferior or broken fibre, which is wrought 
up again for inferior fabrics. The process having 
been repeated till the soond fibre is drawn into a 
uniform band or ribbon about an inch broad, the flax 
is next roved. This is the first process of spinning 
and by it the flat sliver is twisting into a aoit, nmtd 
cord. The flax is now ready for spinning. Flax 
differs from cotton and other textile fabrics in requir- 
ing to be wetted during this process, and finer yim 
is produced by wetting it with warm water. For 
further details of these and subsequent processes see 
Cotton Spowino and Weavino. 

LINES OF FORCK U we may neglect the dis- 
turbing action of other celestial bodies than the earth, 
wherever any attracted particle of matter maj be, 
the attractive force is in a straight line to the earth's 
centre ; we say, then, that the space about the earth 
is full of lines of force, straight lines radiating from 
the earth's centre. If we take into account the at- 
traction of the moon on any particle in the neigh- 
bourhood of the moon and earth, this particle is acted 
on by a force which is the resultant of two attrac- 
tions. The direction of this resultant is different st 
different places ; but if curves are drawn in such a 
way that they represent at any place the directioo 
(that is, the tangent drawn to a curve at the place 
represents the direction) of the resultant force, these 
curves are lines of force. It is evident that lines of 
force cannot cut one another, for the resultant force 
at any place cannot be in two directions. An elec- 
trified sphere in free space surrounds itself with Unes 
of force, which are straight lines radiating from the 
centre of the sphere ; they indicate the directions ia 
which a small electrified particle would be attracted 
to or repelled from the sphere. They have no exiit- 
ence inside the sphere ; for it is well known that aa 
electrified particle is subjected to no force whatever 
inside an electrified closed conductor. In the neigh- 
bourhood of two or more electrified bodies in space 
the lines of force are curves ; as before, the taogeot 
to a line of force at any place represents the directioa 
of residtant force which would act on an electrified 
particle at that place. Lines of magnetic force are 
lines in a magnetic field (see Field) which show the 
direction of resultant force on a small magnetic pole 
placed in the field. They also indicate at any place 
the direction in which a small, freely suspended 
magnet, or a piece of soft iron, would place itself in 
the field. The arrangement of the lines of force in 
a magnetic field was beautifully shown by Faradsj, 
who sprinkled with a sieve iron-filings on a sheet of 
paper held over magnets or surroimding wires ia 
which electric currents were passing. The filings 
arranged themselves in curves which radiated from 
the poles of the magnets, or circled round the wirea 
Lines of force may be drawn so as to indicate not 
only the direction but alflo the magnitude of the r^ 
sultant force at any place, by imagining surfaces 
drawn to cut them at right angles, and allowing the 
number of lines which pass through unit area at sny 
place to be proportional to the force at that place. 
Surfaces wmch are drawn cutting all the lines of 
force at right angles in a gravitation, electric, or 
magnetic field, are called equipoieniial turiacfi. 
Clerk Maxwell has adopted Faraday's oonceptiuu ul 
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Hnes of force in hif mathematical treatment of elec- 
tricity mad magnetism. He assumes that they have 
» real exiatenoe; and that an action indicated by their 
<tirectiona takes place in the ether sorrounding elec- 
trified and magnetic bodies. This conception gives 
the vane practical results as the theory of action at 
» distance; but it is essentially different, and leads 
to » very different kind of mathematical treatment. 
See Clerk Maxwell's Electricity and Magnetism, and 
Faraday's Researches. 

LiLNG {Loia fnolva)^ a species of sea-fish allied to 
the ood family (Gadidse), and measuring from 8 to 
4 feet in lengtiL The ling resembles the pike in the 
general shape of its body, but belongs to an entirely 
different family group. The ling abounds around 
the British oooflts, ana its fishery, together with that 
of the cod, forms an important branch of marine in- 
dustry. These fishes are caught with hook and 
line, baited generally with mussels or other molluscs, 
or frequently wiUi pieces of cuttles, or of fishes. 
The ling, like the cod, are frequently preserved in 
immense quantities, either salted or unsalted, in a 
dried state, and in this shape form an important 
article of common diet. From the beginning of 
February to May Uie ling is in highest perfection; 
the spawning season commencing in June. The liver 
contains a large quantity of oil when the fish is in 
season, and this oil is extracted by subjecting the 
liver to the action of a slow fire. During the spawn- 
ing season the quantity of oil in the liver diminishes 
greatly. Before the abolition of the bounty in 1830 
the English law required that those entitled to receive 
it, shocdd not cure any fish for export which measured 
leas than 26 inches from the shoulder to the taiL 
These fishes are amazingly fertile, and produce num- 
bers of ova that would scarcely be credited, did not 
actual observation supply the details. The Burbot 
{Lota rulyaria) or Eel-pout (PL CV.-CVI. fig. 8) 
is a species of ling inhabiting various European 
rivers and lakes, for example, the Lake of Geneva^ 
It is of elongated form, whence its name of eel-pout, 
and measures from 1 to 2 feet in length. Its colour 
is yellow, variegated with brown. The burbot is the 
only genus of the family Gadidae inhabiting fresh 
water. Like the common ling the eel-pout is very 
prolific, as many as 128,000 ova having been counted 
in a single fish. Although not generally known, 
the burbot is highly esteemed in some districts as an 
article of food. Its flesh is said to be excellent for 
the table, and the liver is prized by epicures as a 
great delicacy. 

LIN6AM {Unga, Sanskrit, sign or symbol). In 
Hindu mythology it indicated the phallua or emblem 
of the male gener»iive power of nature. It is wor- 
dupped either alone or in conjunction with the yoni 
cr female generative power. The worship of the 
lingam alone, or of the lingam and voni, mark differ- 
ent sects of Saivas. The lingam is represented by 
a cylindrical stone, rounded at the top, inserted in 
masonry in the ground, and transfixing a horizontal 
stone named yoni These emblems are placed in 
temples or in the open fields all over India. The 
worship of these emblems, which were originally in- 
tended as mystical and ideal symbols, has become 
gross and offensive. 

LINGARD, JoHir, historian, was bom at Win- 
chester on the 6th of February, I7tl, was educated 
for the Boman Catholic priesthood at Douay, and 
settled as a priest at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Here he 
OAde his first appearance as an author in 1805, by 
the publication of a series of letters which he had 
previously contributed to a local newspaper, and to 
whidi, in their collected form, he gave the title of Ca- 
tholic Loyalty Vindicated His next work of im- 
portance^ entitled Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 



Churoh, is commended by Dibdin (Library Compan- 
ion, 1825) as a work possessing learning and accuracy, 
while the Quarterly Keview condemns it as containing 
misrepresentations on every page, and Southey u^ys, 
' It is a work not more full of erudition than it is of 
Catholic sophistry and misrepresentation.* £Qs last 
and greatest work, the History of England from the 
Invasion of the Bomans to the Year 1688, was first 
printed in six vols. 4to (1819-25), and reached a fifth 
edition in 1850, when it appeared in ten vols. 8vo. 
Lingard's history has since been regarded as a valuable 
work of reference by historians of all parties. It 
possesses for Protestant historians the valuable quality 
of giving tiie views on controverted points of an able 
and well-informed Catholic writer. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Beview, while praising the work for in- 
dustry, learning, and acuteness, and for elegance of 
style, says, ' He is not only a believer in the Creed 
and advocate of the discipline of his church; he is 
the defender of all her saints and confessors, the 
eulogist of all who have laboured or suffered in her 
cause, the decrier of all who have resisted her usurpa- 
tions.' This review was in other respects so unfa- 
vourable that Lingard published a Vindication in 
reply to it. The 1850 edition of the history was 
elaborately revised by the author. Apart from the 
peculiar sympathies of the writer, the work is uni- 
versally regarded as one of high authority. Lingard 
also publitSied various controversial tracts. He re- 
fused a cardinal's hat pressed on him by the pope, 
but accepted a pension of £300 a year from the queen. 
After a long life of studious retirement he died at 
Hornby, near Lancaster, on the 13th of July, 1851. 

LINGUA FRANCA, a corrupt Italian, mixed 
with other words, the dialect spoken between the in- 
habitants of the coast of North Africa and the Levant 
and the Europeans. NatursJly it is extremely use- 
ful for a traveller or any person engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits in those countries. It is easily 
acquired by any person who knows Italian well, and 
still more easily understood. 

LINGULA, a genus of Brachiopodous MoUusca, 
distinguished by the somewhat flattened elongated 
shape of the two valves or halves of the shell, which 
are not articulated or joined together by any hinge- 
structures. The sheU is somewhat homy in its 
nature; the valves or halves being nearly equal in 
size. The arms or elongated processes which arise 
from the sides of the mouth, and which are so char- 
acteristic organs in the Brachiopoda, are of fleshy 
structure, and are not supported, as in many other 
genera, by limy or calcareous loops springing from 
the interior of tiie upper or dorsal shelL The l^ngulss 
also possess a long fleshy muscular stalk, or peduncle 
as it is called, wUch passes out between the halves 
of the shell, at the beak or point where they are 
articulated, and by this peduncle the animal is moored 
or attached to fixed objects. There are a few living 
species of Lingulse, the best known of which — the 
LinguLa anatina — is found in the eastern seas, par- 
ticularly round the Australian coasts and adjacent 
localities. Many extinct species are known to pahe- 
ontologists. And the Lingula^ to the geologist, is a 
very interesting form, from the fact that the genus 
makes its appearance in almost the earliest rocks 
which contain fossil remains, and that it has per- 
sisted in this way throughout vast periods of geologi- 
cal time; being still represented by living and existent 
forms, whilst hundreds of other genera of Brachiopoda 
have become extinct. The liingulidae first appear in 
the Cambrian rocks, and are represented in all the 
great rock-formations from that time to the present 
day. (PL CXXX.-CXXXL fig. 6.) 

LINIMENT, synonymous with embrocation. Seo 
Embbocaiion. 
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LINK-MOTION, a oontrivanoe by meam of which 
steam-engines may be at once reversed as to the 
direction of their motion. It is employed in various 
forms in locomotives, marine engines, and others of 
-which reversal or stoppage is often necessary. Two 
eccentrics are provid^ for the cylinder of a steam- 
engine; either of these may move the slide-valve and 
cause it to distribute steam to the cylinder; but they 
move in nearly opposite directions, and would cause 
the piston to move in opposite directions. The ends 
of the eccentric rods are fastened to two ends of a 
link; the end of the valve-rod may be made to slide 
along this link so as to get its motion from one or 
other of the eccentrics. By moving a handle the 
engine-driver can slide the end of the valve-rod to 
different places on the link, thus causing the engine 
to be stopped or reversed. 

LINKOPING, a town, Sweden, capital of the Ian 
of same name, in a fertile district at the mouth of 
the Stang, on Lake Koxen. It is one of the oldest 
towns in Sweden, and possesses considerable histori- 
cal interest. In its inmiediate vicinity in 1596 was 
fought the battle of Stangebro, in which Sigismund 
was defeated by his uncle, who shortly after became 
King of Sweden under the name of Charles IX. The 
town is tolerably well built, and has a handsome 
Gothic cathedral, with interesting monuments, two 
other churches, a gymnasium with a library rich in 
rare editions of the Bible, a museum, a castle, town- 
house, and theatre. Pop. 8752, 

LINLEY, TuoMAR, an eminent English composer, 
bom at Wells about 1725, studied chiefly under Para- 
dies, a celebrated baritone, resident in England. After 
continuing for some time to conduct the oratorios and 
concerts at Bath he was induced by Sheridan, who 
had married one of his daughters, to come to London. 
Here he continued, in union with Dr. Arnold, to give 

{)erformances of Handel's oratorios, and afterwards 
)ecame, with his versatile son-in-law, one of the pro- 
j)rietor8 and most active manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. His music contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of Sheridan's Duenna, which was performed 
seventy-five times during the season. He also com- 
posed the much -admired accompaniments to the 
Beg!:,'ar*s Opera, and various vocal pieces remarkable 
for 8imj)licity and beauty. lie died in 1795. 

LINLITHGOW, Linlithoowshibe, or West Lo- 
thian, a county of Scotland, bounded north by the 
Pirth of Forth, east and south by Edinburghshire, 
and west and south-west by Stirling and Lanark; 
area, 76,80t) acres, of which about three-fourths are 
arable. The total acreai^e under crops and grass in 
18S2 was 59,575, of which 37,124 were under com 
and other rotation crops, and 21,741 under permanent 
pasture. The total number of cattle in 1882 was 
10,:'.24; sheep, 1 6,000; agricultural horses, 1568. The 
surface is varied with knolls; but there are few hills 
of any height. This county has proved itself to be 
one of the richest in Scotland in minerals of almost 
every description ; coal, shales, ironstone, freestone, 
limestone, and other minerals are everywhere abun- 
dant. Silver, lead, and even gold in small quantities 
have been found on the Bathgate Hills. The cele- 
brated Torbanehill mineral, which gave lise to so 
much litigation and difference of opinion among the 
professors of chemistry throughout Europe as to 
whether it was coal, was found some years ago, and 
is still being wrought on the Torbanehill and Bog- 
head estates. The soils are generally strong, and are 
well drained and well manured. In the south-west 
parts of the county there is a considerable extent 
of thin, moorish ground, and some morasses. Climate 
rather cold. The principal manufacture is that of 
paraffin-oil, which is carried on at Bathgate, Uphall, 
Mid other places. Principal rivers, Almond and Avon. 



The coonty returns one member to Pariiament; and 
Linlithgow and Queensferry are each coiitriUit*>ry 
to a parliamentary district Prindp*! towns, Lin- 
lithgow, Bathgate, Borrowstonnnen, and (jneeas- 
ferry. Pop. (1881), 43,510. 

LINLITHGOW, a royal and parliamentary bra^ 
of Scotland, capital of LiuUtbgowBhire, 17 miles 
west of Edinburgh, in a hollow along the soutbera 
bank of Linlithgow Loch, on the Union canal and the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow section of the North Britiak 
Bailway. It consiBts principally of one irregul«r 
street, about 1 mile long, lying east and west Though 
modem buildings are g^^ually changing the sAp»^ 
of the place, the town has still a certain air of anti- 
quity about it, which harmonizes well with iti his- 
torical associations, and with the decaying gran<)<nir 
of the ancient pabce, a massive quad ra n g ular edifice, 
beautifully situated on an eminence which advanoei 
a little way into the lake; once a favourite residaia 
of the kings and queens of Scotland, now a iplendi*! 
ruin. The principal buildings are the old parifib 
church of St Michael, the new town-house, with 
sheriff's court-room and jail; to these may be added 
the Cross Well, an elaborate structure of a hex- 
agonal figure, adorned with a variety of scul|>tunl 
and grotesque figures, cleverly execute Hie church 
is of great antiquity, and is considered one of the 
most perfect existing specimens of the early wc\ai- 
astical architecture of Scotland. The manuf Acturo 
of boots and shoes, and the tanning and currying of 
leather, are carried on to a considerable extent In 
the vicinity are an extensive distillery, a large brew- 
ery, and several glue-works. It was from a house 
in itke main street of Linlithgow that Regent Morraj 
was shot by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. Pop. io 
1881, 3913. 

LINN.EAN SOCIETY, a society in London, in- 
stituted m 1788 by Dr. (afterwards Sir) J. K. Smith, 
and incorporated in 1802, for the promotion of the 
study of fdl departments of botany and zoology. It 
is well supported by the scientific men of the country, 
has an excellent library, a museum, and herbarimn, 
the nucleus of which were formed by the ooUectiom 
of Linnseus himself, which were purdiased by Smith 
when a young man. The society publishes its Trsns- 
actions. The annual meeting is held on 24th Hay. 
Applicants must be proposed by three fellows. Ad- 
mission fee, £6; annual subscription, £3. FellowB 
take the initials F.L.S. 

LINNii, ILvBL Von, commonly called Lnrnjxs, 
the most celebrated naturalist of his age, was a na- 
tive of Sweden. He was the son of a clergymsn, 
and was bom May 24, 1707, at EAshult, in the pro- 
vince of Sm^and. His father was fond of gardening, 
and his little domain was stocked with plants not 
commonly cultivated — a drcumstance to which the 
prevailing taste of the son may be fairly attributed. 
He was sent to the gnunmar-school, and afterwardi 
to the gymnasium of Wexio, to be educated for the 
ministry; but as he disliked the studies of the scbool, 
and preferred to collect plants and catch butterfliet, 
he remained behind his fellow-pupils in Latin and 
Greek, and the teachers declared to his father tluU 
he was only fit for a mechanic. The father sent him 
to a shoemaker; but the physician Bothmann, harinf 
discovered talents in the boy, induced his parents to 
let him study. As botany afforded him no prospect 
of a support, Linn^ was obliged to study medicina 
In 1727 he entered at the Univenity of Lund ia 
Scania, whence he removed the following yesr to 
Upsala. During his early residence there the naiTow- 
ness of his father's drcumstanoes exposed him to great 
difficulties, from which he was relieved by the pstron- 
age of CeluuB, Uie theological profe«or, an enuDflsl 
naturalist^ who had become aoqoainted with him ift 
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the boUnical garden at Fpsala^ and through whose 
recommendation he obtained some private pupils. 
He also formed a friendship with Artedi, a medical 
itodent like himself, devoted to the cultivation of 
natural history. He now, in his twenty-fourth year, 
conceived the idea of a new arrangement of plants, 
on the sexual system of botany, relative to which he 
wrote a memoir, which was shown to Rudbeck, the 
botanical professor, who was so struck with its inge- 
nuity that he received the author into his house as 
tutor to his sons, and made him his assistant in the 
office of delivering lectures. Forty years before 
Rodbeck had made a journey to Lapland, which ex- 
cited the curiosity of the learned. A new journey 
was now concluded upon, and in 1732 Linn^ was 
sent by the Academy of Sciences at Upsala to make 
a tour through Lapland, from which he returned to- 
wards the close of the year. Fifty Swedish dollars 
were thought sufficient by Linne to defray his ex- 
penses, and with this smidl sum he made a journey 
of more than 8500 miles unaccompanied. In 1733 
be visited the mining district around Fahlun, and 
gave lectures on mineralogy, having formed a system 
of that science, afterwards published in his Systema 
Naturae. While he was thus adding to his reputa- 
tion at Upsala he became involved in a violent quarrel 
with the medical professor Nicholas Rosen, who 
eeems to have acted with a great deal of illiberality, 
and found means to prevent Linn^ from continuing 
his private lectures. He therefore engaged in a 
scientific tour through the province of Dalecarlia^ 
and remained for some time at Fahlun, lecturing and 
practising medicine with considerable success. He 
again went to Lapland on a mineralogical tour with 
seven young men, and in 1735 published a complete 
Fbra of this country — a classical work. In the same 
year he went to the University of Harderwyck in 
Holland, and took the degree of M.D. He then 
visited Leyden, where the first sketch of his Systema 
Naturae was printed in 1735 in the form of tables, 
filling twelve folio pages. The Systema Natune, 
which embraced the three kingdoms of nature, 
went through twelve editions within thirty years. 
Bach new cation was enlarged and corrected. The 
second edition, in 1740, contained eighty pages; the 
nxth, in 1748, had 283; the tenth, in 1754, consisted 
of three volumes; and the twelfth, in 1766, had four. 
He became acquainted with John Frederick Grono- 
rius, Boerhaave, and John Burmann of Amsterdam; 
and m 1736 published a work entitled Fimdamenta 
Botanica, exhibiting the basis of his botanical sys- 
tem. Mr. Cli£ford, a rich merchant of Amsterdam, 
made him superintendent of his garden at Harte- 
camp, near Haarlem, rich in curious exotics, of which 
Linn^ drew up a systematic catalogue. In 1736 he 
inade a visit to Enghind. He returned to Holland 
with many new plants for Mr. Clifford's garden, his 
description of which, entitled Hortus CMortianus, 
1737, with thirty-seven plates, was now published in 
a most splendid form. He also published the first 
edition of his Crenera Plantarum. In 1738 he made 
an excursion to Paris, and towards the end of that 
year returned to his native country, and settled as a 
physician at Stockholm. At first he experienced 
neglect^ but through the influence of Count Tessin 
he was appointed physician to the navy, and had a 
■■iMy for giving public lectures on botany in the 
■iiouner, and on mineralogy in the winter. The es- 
taUishinent of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, of 
which he was one of the first members, contributed 
to the advancement of his reputation, by the oppor- 
tunities which it afforded for the display of his abili- 
^ In 1741 be snooeeded Eoberg in the profeesor- 
Miip ci medidne at Upsala^ to which was added the 
*9*hiltndMioe of the botanic garden, to the new 



arrangement and augmentation of which he devoted 
much of his time and attention. In 1745 appeared 
his Flora Suedca, and the next year his catalogue of 
Swedish animals, entitled Fauna Suedca. He was 
elected to the post of secretary of the Academy of 
Sdences at Upsala. In 1746 an honorary medal of 
him was struck at the expense of some noblemen, 
and in 1747 he was nominated royal physician. 
Through his influence many young natundists were 
sent to explore various countries; and to his zeal in 
the cause of sdence we owe the discoveries in natural 
history made by Kalm, Osbeck, Hasselqtdst, and 
Loefling. He was employed by the Queen of Sweden 
to describe her museum at Drottningholm, when he 
made a new sdentific arrangement of the shells con- 
tained in it. About 1751 he published his Philo- 
sophia Botanica, and in 1753 his Species Plantanun, 
containing a description of every known plant, ar- 
ranged according to the sexual system. This work 
of Linnd, which Haller terms his maximum opus et 
(Etemumf appeared originally in two volumes 8vo; 
but the edition published by Willdenow at Berlin, 
1799-1810, is extended to ten volumes. In 1753 
this great naturalist was created a knight of the Polar 
Star — an honour never before bestowed on a literary 
man. In 1757 he was elevated to the rank of no- 
bility. Literary honours were also conferred on him 
by sdentific societies in foreign countries. Linn^ 
acquired a moderate degree of opulence, sufficient to 
enable him to purchase an estate and mansion at 
Hammarby, near Upsala, where he chiefly resided 
during the last fiifteen years of his life. There he 
had a museum of natural history, on which he gave 
lectures, and to which he was constantly making ad- 
ditions from the contributions of travellers and men 
of sdence in various parts of the world. His health 
during a great part of his life enabled him to pursue 
his researches with vigour and activity, but in May, 
1774, he had an apoplectic attack, which obliged him 
to relinquish the most laborious part of his profes- 
sorial duties, and close his literary labours. A second 
attack occurred in 1776, and he afterwards experi- 
enced a third; but his death did not take place till 
January 11, 1778. Besides his works on natural 
history he published a classified Materia Medica, and 
a systematic treatise on nosology, entitled Genera 
Morborum. The observations of Linnseus, and the 
popularity of his writings, have rendered invaluable 
service to natural sdence. The simplicity of his sys- 
tem of botanical dassification, founded on the sexual 
relations of plants, gave it an immense popularity, 
which its inUinsic merits were not fitted to sustain; 
and while he had the good fortune to see it almost 
universally recognized by sdentific men in his own 
lifetime, he also lived to acknowledge the value of a 
classification founded on a more extended observa- 
tion of all the organs of plants, by which it has been 
superseded. Charles XIV., king of Sweden, in 1819 
ordered a monument to be erected to him in his 
native place. By his wife, the daughter of a physi- 
cian at Fahlun, he had a son and four daughters. 
The former, Charles von LinnS, Jim., was joint- 
professor of botany, and afterwards of medicine at 
Upsala. He was well acquainted with sdence, but 
distinguished himself by no discoveries of importance. 
On his death, without issue, in 1783, the family be- 
came extinct. — Elizabeth Chkistina von LinnA, 
one of the daughters of the great naturalist, studied 
botany, and became known by her discovery of the 
luminous property of the flower of the Tropaeolum, of 
which an account was communicated to the Academy 
of Stockholm. 

LINNET. See Finch. 

LINOLEIC ACID. This add is one of the con- 
stituents of linseed-oiL It is got from the oil by 
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■aponif ying it with soda, separating the soap, and de- 
composing it with chloride of calciam. After washing, 
the soap is treated with ether, which dissolves the 
linoleate of calciunL This salt is next decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, and the linoleic acid taken 
up by ether. After distilling off the ether the oily 
add remains, which is converted into a barium com- 
.pound which is purified by crystallization, and from 
this the add is finally got by addition of sulphuric 
acid. It is a pale yellow oil, insoluble in water, but 
readily soluble in ether. It is lighter than water, has 
a slight add reaction and harshish taste. Exposed 
to the air it gradually absorbs oxygen and becomes 
tou^h. In its reactions with heat, and with nitric 
add and other reagents, it is different from oleic add. 
It reacts wiUi metallic compounds, and forms salts 
which are for the most part insoluble in water and 
are rather difficult to crystallize. 

LINSEED-OIL. This oil is got from the seeds of 
Linum luUcUissimum either by pressure in the cold or 
by heating to about 200'' Fahr. It is of a pale to dark 
yellow colour ; may or may not have a smell ; has sped- 
fic gravity from 0*928 to 0*94; and remains liquid 
even at zero Fahr. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
but readily in ether. It consists of palmitin, stearin, 
and linolein, and when saponified yields a soft soap 
from which the characteristic linoleic add (which 
see) can be extracted. When exposed to the air it 
absorbs oxygen and dries up to a tough transparent 
mass; on tkls account it is caUed a drying oil. The 
drying property is much intensified by boiling, either 
alone or with a certain proportion of litharge, part 
of which is retained by the oil. It is this property 
which makes linseed -oil so valuable as a vehicle in 
painting. A similar effect is produced by oxide of 
manganese and by chalk. It cannot be distUled with- 
out decomposition — the products vary according to 
circumstances, but a tough, dark, resinous substance 
is generally one of the results. Linseed-oil dissolves 
sulphur, forming the balsam of sulphur, chlorine, 
iodine, and bromine; but in all these cases there seem 
to be chemical transformations; and the same is the 
case with nitric acid and other reagents. Linseed-oil 
is largely used in the arts, for painting, for printers* 
ink, &c. ; and in medicine, especially for bums. When 
linseed-oil is mixed with an equal quantity of lime- 
water a thick liniment is formed which should be 
painted over the burned part. It exdudes the air 
and soothes the pain. 

LINT, in surgery, is the scrapings of fine linen, 
used by surgeons in dressing wounds. It is made 
into various forms, which have different names, ac- 
cording to the difference of the figures. Lint made 
up in an oval or orbicular form is called a pUdget; 
if in a cylindrical form, or in shape of a date or olive 
stone, it is called a dossU. These different forms of 
lint are required for many purposes; as, 1, to stop 
blood in fresh wounds, by filling them up before the 
application of a bandage; though if scraped lint be 
not at hand a piece of fine linen may be torn into 
small rags, and applied in the same manner; in very 
large haemorrhages the lint or rags should be first 
dipped in some styptic liquor, as alcohol or oil of 
turpentine, or sprinkled with some styptic powder: 
2, to agglutinate or heal wounds; to which end lint 
is very serviceable, if spread with some digestive 
ointment, balsam, or vulnerary liquor: 3, in drying 
up wounds and ulcers, and forwarding the formation 
of a dcatrix: 4, in keeping the lips of wounds at a 
proper distance, that they may not hastily unite be- 
fore the bottom is weU digested and healed: 6, they 
are highly necessary to preserve wounds from the 
S^^""^ ^* ^—Surgeons of former ages used 

S^^f Ti?^V^^ ^^*^«"» ^r ^^^^ linen 
being less plentiful than in later times; but lint is 



far preferable to all these, and is at preaent univer- 
sally used. 

LINZ, the capital of Upper Austri^ beautifully 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, bert 
crossed by an iron lattice bridge (800 feet long) on 
the railway from Bud web to Gmiindeu. It consiits 
of the town proper and two suburbs, one of them oo 
the opposite side of the river; and is defended by % 
circle of detached forts extending over a drcuit ol 
9 miles. It is well built, containing several handsome 
streets and two squares, one of them large and ele- 
gant, and adorned in its centre by two fountains sur- 
mounted by figures of Jupiter and Neptune, between 
which there has been rather incongruously placed a 
monumental column to the Holy IVinity, erected in 
remembrance of a visitation of the plague. Its princi- 
pal public edifices and establishments are, the old 
cathedral, flanked with two towers; the new cathe- 
dral in course of construction; the town church, and 
the Matthias and Capuchin Church, containing the 
monument of Montecuculi, who died here; the Land- 
haus, originally a Franciscan convent, now the place 
of meeting for the Estates of Upper Austria; the 
Schloss, on a height facing the Danube, andently 
the palace of the Austrian dukes, but now conTerted 
into barracks; the town-house, bishop's palace, sem- 
inary, gymnasium, an Ursuline convent, a lyceum, 
with library and good collection of philosophical 
apparatus; a normal high-school, a 8cho<il of design, 
and various other schools; a museum, a theatre, two 
infirmaries, a lunatic asylum, and oUier benevolent 
institutions. The manufactures consist chiefly of 
tobacco, woollen, linen, silk, and cotton goods; beer, 
leather, locomotives, machinery, hardware, &c; and 
there is an extensive trade on the Danul>e. Lim, 
as the seat of the government of Upper Austria, hss 
many important public offices, is also the see trf a 
bbhop, and has several assodations for art, music, 
&c. It was originally a Roman station; from the 
tenth to the twelfth century it belonged to the houic 
of Kymberg, from which it was purchased by Duke 
Leopold IV. It has since remained with the boui* 
of Austria. The most remarkable event in its modem 
history is the construction of the great chain of forts 
mentioned above. Tlie beauty of the environs, iU 
educational institutions, and the superiority of iU 
society make it a favourite place of residence. Vo^ 
(1880), 41,687. _ 

LION (see PL XXIX.-XXX. figs. 1, 2, and 3), The 
*king of beasts* forms a very typical member of ths 
great carnivorous order of mammals, and stand* a» 
the chief representative of the family Felidie or Catoi 
The dental arrangement comprises six indson and 
two canines in each jaw; the false or pre-niol»n 
number six in the upper, and four in the lower jaw; 
and the true molars are two in each jaw. Ths 
molars are fewer in number in the Felid» than in 
other Camivora. The last molar in the upper jaw 
is tuberculate, all the other molars are trenchant 
The *camasiial or flesh' tooth — the last tooth hot 
one in the upper, and the last tooth in the lower 
jaw— of the upper jaw has three lobe-like cntting 
surfaces, and a blunted *heel' or internal point; sa^i 
the camassial in the lower jaw has two cutting lobei 
or surfaces, but is destitute of a blunted inner lobe. 
There is a small tuberde-like tooth behind e«ch 
flesh-tooth of the upper jaw, this being the lut 
molar; but in the lower jaw there are no teeth be* 
hind the single molars, which form the lower fleih 
teeth. The jaws are short, and the muzzle in con- 
sequence is rounded. The legs are of neariy eq^ 
size, the fore-feet being provided with five toes, ud 
the hind-feet with four only. The toes are foniibM 
with powerful curved daws, which can be refcrscw 
within aheath-like pouches of the tldny and are thni 
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■aved firom being worn or blunted The last jobt 
ol the toe, to which the daw is attached, can be re- 
tracted upon the preceding joint, or lodged by its 
nde, by the action of two strong elastic ligaments; 
whilst when it is to be protruded, the flexor tendon, 
or that which bends the toe, draws it forward ready 
for use. Like all other Felids the lion is digitigrade, 
that is, walks upon the tips of the toes. The heel, 
small in this family, is raised from the ground, 
together with the greater portion of metacarpus and 
metatarsus. The walking surface of the foot is 
besides provided with hai^ elastic pads or cushions, 
upon which these animals move about with noiseless 
tread; these structures are also of use in breaking 
the shock of the leaps which these forms are accus- 
tomed to make in springing upon their prey. The 
tongue is provided with pi^illfle of a homy structure; 
the presence of these bodies giving to the tongue the 
chazmcter of a powerful rasp, serviceable in scraping 
the flesh from the bones of their prey. The great 
muscular development of the lion and his neighbours 
may lastly be noted, in concluding the consideration 
of the general distinctive characters of the genus. 
This muscular development is indicated in theskeleton 
by the presence of strong bony ridges for the attach- 
ment of muscles; these ridges being well seen in the 
skull and bones of the liml^ The outward form and 
appearance of the lion species is familiar, and readily 
recognized, especially in the male animals. The 
large size of head, chiefly given to it by the great 
mane which covers the head, neck, and shoulders of 
the males; the uniform, unmarked, t&wny colour of 
the skin; and the tuft at the extremity of the tail, 
are the distinctive characters of the lions. The re- 
putation for certain admirable traits of character and 
disposition in the lion, has been founded chiefly upon 
his striking appearance, and upon tales told without 
any verification. The truth is that the lion is en- 
dowed with all the fierce, insatiable instincts of the 
cat tribe, and wherever he has been held to be cour- 
ageous Ms immense strength has made him so; and 
lua apparent mercy or forbearance has simply arisen 
from Uie fact of his wants and hunger having been 
duly satisfied, or when under the dominion of man 
of permitting his keeper to approach him without 
injury. In distribution the lion appears now to be 
much more limited than in former years. In geo- 
logical periods these animals had a wide range over 
Europe, but even since historical periods the distri- 
bution of the genus has decreased in exteht The 
African continent forms the head-quarters of the 
lions, and in Southern Asia — in India^ Persia, and 
Arabia — they are also found. America totally wants 
evidence of any geological or historical lion — the 
Pum» {Felts coneolor) supplying its place in the New 
World. The. African liion {Leo Africanut or FeiU 
Uo) is the most familiar species — if, indeed, the few 
known lions differing from each other in minor points, 
not always to be determined, are to be considered 
different species. The specific nature of these forms 
is of doubtful existence, and it seems more correct to 
consider that there is but one species — the typical 
Feiis Uo or Afrkanus — and that other lions are mere 
varieties of this one species. The African lion has long 
formed the typical specimen of the tribe. It extends 
all over the African continent, but exhibits certain 
variations throughout that large area. Thus, the 
Barbary and Cape Lions vaiy a little in colour and 
size, the former being generally the larger; and even 
the Cape or South African forms appear to present 
variations in colour, one being paler in colour than 
the other, and hence these latter forms become divi- 
sible into the pale and Uack lions. The Maneless 
Lion of India {Leo goqfratensis) presents a distinct 
feature from the oth^ f onniB^ in that the males want 



the characteristio mane of the other varieties. And 
amongst the lions generally, the differences upon 
which the formation of distinct species have been 
founded have a chief reference to the development 
and form of the mane in the various kinds. The 
period of gestation in the lions is five months. Only 
one brood is produced annually, and from two to 
four young are produced at a birth. The mother 
nourishes Sie whelps for about a year; their size at 
birth being about that of a pug-dog. In their young 
state the whelps may be marked with various mark- 
ings; brown bands upon a tawny body colour, being 
most frequently observed As they grow older, how- 
ever, the markings disappear, and the uniform tawny 
hue of the adult is reached l*he mane of the male 
does not begin to grow until the animal has attained 
the age of three or three and a half years. The 
adult age is reached in the males at seven, and in the 
females at six years. The probable limit of age of 
the lion has been differently stated by different writers. 
Buffon fixes it at twen^-two years. But a lion 
which died in the Tower of London in 1760, had 
lived in captivity above seventy years; and another 
died in the Tower at the age of sixty-three. The 
habits of the lion will be fs^niliar to most readers. 
The lurking-place is chosen near a spring, or by the 
sides of a river, where, concealed among the brush- 
wood, he lies in wait for the animals coming to 
drink. A single powerful leap generally lands him 
upon his prey; but if unsucceeeful, he retires to wait 
a second opportunity. In the night-time the lion 
appears more active, and prowls about in search of 
prey; and in the dark even ventures near man's 
domain, and carries off domestic animals. In stormy 
nights also the lion appears active, and takes advan- 
tage of the panic produced by the storm among the 
other inhabitants of the forest, to spring upon and 
seize them unawares. The conformation of the eyes 
in enabling the lion to see well at night, aids him 
greatly in his marauding expeditions. The roar of 
the lion has often been alluded to and described by 
travellers as being exceedingly terrific. The roar is 
his natural voice, and is made by a prolonged effort, 
resulting in a deep-toned grumbling mixed with a 
sharper grating noise. When enraged the cry of the 
lion is a sharp, short, repeated, and somewhat shrill 
cry. The statement that the lion roars at stated 
periods appears to be almost wholly without founda- 
tion; in sunmier alone, and especially before storms, &a, 
and atmospheric changes, the lion roars before dawn. 
In rage the lion beats his sides with his tail, agitates 
his mane and facial muscles, protrudes the tongue 
and claws, utters the peculiar snarp, frequent growl, 
and altogether presents a very teirific appearance. 
About 15 lbs. of flesh per diem is stated as the 
average requirement of a lion. These forms appear 
to diLik frequently, lapping the water like dogs. 
The odour of the breath is offensive, and the urine 
has a very foetid smelL Whilst the distribution of 
the lion has become more limited than in former 
years, the actual niunber of lions has also apparently 
decreased. From Libya^ whence the Bomans ob- 
tained so many, and from Greece, where, according 
to Aristotle, they once occurred, lions have com- 
pletely disappeared In the arenas of ancient Home, 
large numbers of lions were frequently exhibited 
Sylla, the dictator, once exhibited 100 of these 
animals, and Pompey presented 600 in the circus. 
Lion fights were common during the consulate, and 
during the empire also. Hadrian, it is said, caused 
100 to be destroyed at one exhibition, and others of 
the emperors and consuls were equally prodigal. 
Lions are hunted, chiefly in Africa, for the sake of 
their skins, and also for the purposes of extermina- 
tionu They are hunted by dogs, from ten to sixteen 
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of those animftlw overcoming a lion of large size. 
Among the native Bushmen the poisoned arrow and 
gun are used in the pursuit The antelopes are 
watched, and if they are perceived to be alarmed, tiie 
conclusion is that a lion has been in the vicinity; and 
marking the spot as a guide, the foe is tradced to 
his loir, in which at mid-day he is found asleep, and 
is thus taken unawares. Sometimes, however, he is 
fairly brought to bay in the daytime by the hunter, 
as the following account from Pringle testifies. After 
his retreat is found, 'the approved plan is to torment 
him with dogs till he abandons his covert, and stands 
at bay in the open plain. The whole band of hunters 
then march forward together, and fire deliberately 
one by one. If he does not speedily fall, but grows 
angry, and turns upon his enemies, they must then 
stand close in a circle, and turn their horses' rear 
outward, some holding them fast by the bridles, 
while the others kneel to take a steady aim at the 
lion as he approaches, sometimes up to the very 
horses' heels, crouching every now and then as if to 
measure the distance and strength of his enemies. 
This is the moment to shoot him fairly in the fore- 
head, or some other mortal part. If they continue 
to wound him inefifectually till he becomes furious 
and desperate, or if the horses, startled by his terrific 
roar, grow frantic with terror, and burst loose, the 
business becomes rather serious, and may end in 
mischief, especially if all the party are not men of 
courage, coolness, and experience.* Very full accounts 
of the lion and his habits are to be found in the 
travels of Sparmann, Barlow, Levaillant, Burchell, 
Bu ChaiUu, Baker, Speke, Grant, Gordon Gumming, 
Livingstone, &c. 

LIPARI ISLANDS, a cluster of volcanic islands 
in the Mediterranean, which take their name from the 
principal one of the group, about 24 miles from the N. 
coast of Sicily, situated between lat 38" 20' and 38° 
65' N.; Ion. 14° 15' and 15° 15' E.; and comprised in 
the department of Messina. Pop. about 22,000. These 
islands were called by the ancients jEclia, VuLcanice, 
and Jnstdce Liparceorum, and feigned to be the resid- 
ence of uEolus and Vulcan. Lipari, the largest, is 
populous and well cidtivated, producing great quan- 
tities of com and fruit, especially figs, grapes, and 
raisins; it likewise produces alum, sulphur, nitre, 
and cinnabar. It is about 15 miles in circumfer- 
ence; the air is healthy, the inhabitants industrious, 
and the males good sailors. In this island were 
formerly pits which emitted fire and smoke, but have 
long ceased to do either. On the eastern coast is 
situated a town of the same name, containing a castle 
built by Charles V., a cathedral, a college, several con- 
vents, and an hospital. A considerable trade is carried 
on here in the principal produce of the island. The 
other islands are Stromboli, Panaria, Vulcano, Salini, 
Alicudi, and Felicudi, with two or three smaller 
ones. The volcanic eruptions, formerly frequent in 
the island of Lipari, ceased in the sixth century; but 
the whole island is composed of pumice-stone, lava, 
volcanic glass, and black sand; and the warm baths 
and heated vapours of the stoves (excavations which 
emit hot sulphureous exhalations) prove the activity 
of the subterranean fires. Stromboli is at present 
the most remarkable of the islands; its fires are in 
unremitting activity, the eruptions taking place at 
regular intervals, varying from three to eight minutes. 

LIPETZK, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Tambov, and 80 miles w.s.w. from the city of that 
name, on the Voronej. A mineral spring in the 
neighbourhood, over wluch a building was first erected 
by Peter the Great, is much frequented. Pop. 1 4,239. 

LIPOGRAMMATIC COMPOSITIONS, those 
in which certain letters are purposely left out. Thus, 
Lope de Vega wrote a novtUa without I or a. Kot- 



sebae wrote one without r. The word is derived 
from the (^leek leipeinf to omit, and ffmrnm^ a 

letter. 

LIPPE, or leas correctly Lipfk-Drmold, a prin- 
cipality of Grermany, bounded north, west, and sooth 
by Rhenish Prussia^ and east by Hanover, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, and Hesse-Nassau ; area, 438 square miles. 
It lies on Uie Teutoburger Wald, and is covered 
almoet throughout by mountains and hills, whidi 
divide it into three small basins; one in the north 
belonging to the Weser, which drains it by tbe 
Werray Bega, and Ezter; another belonging to tbe 
Ems, and the third belonging to the lUune, whidi 
receives its waters by the ^ppe. In the south-west, 
where both the Lippe and Ems rise^ there are sevenl 
lakes. The climate is mild, but humid, and hence 
mists are frequent. Some parts of the sorfaoe are 
waste, or fit only for pasture, on which coDsidenUe 
numbers of cattle are reared; but others are fertile, 
producing much com, rape, hemp, and flax. Hie 
mountains are generally well wooded. The piindpsl 
metal is iron, and there are good qnairies of hme- 
stone and gypsum, and some valuable saline spring 
Weaving is the chief branch of industry, thongh 
there are also glass-works, several papor and nomer* 
ous saw mills. The principal exports are wood, 
thread, linen, and wooL For administradve pur* 
poses it is divided into twelve bailiwicks, d whidi 
Detmold is the capitaL The other chief towns are 
Lemgo and Horn. Since 1836 the government has 
been constitutional; it is now a member of the Ger- 
man Empire, and sends one member to tiie Bun- 
desrath, and one to the Reichstag. A very Urge 
majority of the inhabitants are Protestants of tbe 
Reformed or Calvinistic church. The ancestors of 
the present governing family had large possessions in 
Westphalia in the twelfth century. Bernard VIIL 
(died 1563) was the first Count of Lippe. Simon VL, 
who died in 1613, left three sons, the eldest of wbnm 
was the ancestor of the present princely Une, tbe 
second founded the line of Brake (extinct in 17C^\ 
and the third the line of Biickeburg, now the mUiig 
family in Schaumburg-Lippe. Pop. (1880), 120,246. 

LIPPI. There were three Florentine artiscs of this 
name, whose works have come down to us. Of tbe!« 
the eldest, Fra Filippo del Gabhine, bom in 1412, 
and sumamed the Old^ had taken the vows as a Car> 
melite monk; but afterwards abandoned the cfaorcfa, 
and underwent many vicissitudes of fortune. On 
one occasion he fell into the hands of a Barbary cor- 
sair, who sold him to slavery in Africa. The suc- 
cessful exertion of his talents upon the portrait of his 
purchaser was rewarded by his restoration to liberty. 
On his return to Italy he was received into the ser- 
vice of the Grand- duke of Florence. His death took 
place in 1469, and is said to have been the reeolt d 
an intrigue with a female of a respectable family, 
poison being employed by her relatives for his de- 
struction. He left one son, FiLiFPO, also a painter 
of considerable reputation, bom at Prato in 1460. 
Many of his works are yet to be found in Florence. 
He died in 1505. — ^Lorenzo, the third of the name 
descended of the same family, united to considerable 
skill as an historical and portrait painter the arts of 
poetry and music. He was bom in 1606, and ii 
advantageously known as the author of a barlesqoe 
poem, entitled Malmantile Baoquistato. Of thi* 
work there have been three editions, two printed tX 
Florence in 1688 and 1731, the other in 1763 sft 
Paris. It appeared originally under the fictitioa 
name of Zipoli. His death took place in 1664. 

LIPPSTADT, a town of Westphalia, Prows, is 
the government of Amsberg, 24 miles y.N.K. of the 
city of that name. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Lippe, and is the capital of tbe circle of its own 
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name. It ia walled, haa fire gates, a ouurt of law, 
and several public offices; manufactttres of woollens, 
leather, and starch, and a trade in com and linen. 
Prior to May, IS.'JO, a portion belonjj'ud to IJp]^- 
IXftmold. Pop. (18b0), 9349. 

LIPSIUS, Justus {Jotst IApt\ an acute critic and 
erudite scholar of the sixteenth century, was bom in 
October, 1547, at Overysche, in Brabant^ a vilUf^e 
situated between Brussels and Louvain. Martinus 
Lipsiua, the intimate friend of Erasmus, was his 
uncle. His genius developed itself very early, his 
memory being considered wonderful Before he had 
completed his ninth year he had written some mis- 
cellaneous poetry much above mediocrity. He was 
instructed at Brussels, and subsequently in the col- 
leges of Ath, Cologne, and Louvain. He removed 
to liome in his twentieth year, and having secured 
the patronage of Cardinal Granvella» by dedicating 
to him his treatise Variarum Lectionum, was re- 
ceived into his household in the nominal capacity of 
secretary. With this distinguished prelate he re- 
mained till 1569, sedulously consulting the treasures 
of the Vatican and other principal libraries, es|)eci- 
ally employing himself in the collation of rare and 
ancient manuscripts. On his return to the Nether- 
lands, after a short time spent at louvain, he visited 
the capital of the German Empire, and tht^n accc»pte<l 
a professorship in the University of Jena (1572). 
Here the fickleness of his disposition, and the vacil- 
latingstateof hisopinions respectini; religious matters, 
which eventually fixed the imputation of imbecility 
on a character in other respects estimable, first be- 
came apparent. He renounced the Ilomish Church, 
and became a Lutheran; but quitting Jena at length, 
with an avowed intention of spending the remainder 
of his life in retirement in his native country, he 
repaired to Overysche, and soon after recante<l hw 
supposed errors, and became reconciled to the see of 
Home. In 1577, however, he a^^ain removed to Ley- 
den, when he embraced the doctrines of Calvin, and 
during the thirteen years which he spent in that 
university gave to the world the mont esteemed of 
his works. In 1590 he returned finally to Louvain, 
and onoe more became a Catholic, and that of the 
most bigoted description. Many tempting and hon- 
ourable offers were made him by various potentates 
to engage him in their service; but he refused them 
all, and at length died at Louvain in the spring of 
ItiOG. Superstition led him a short time before his 
dtrath to dedicate a silver pen and his fur gown to 



the Virgin Mary. His principal works are the Vari- 
arum Lectionum Ubri iiL, above mentioned; a Com* 
mentary on the Works of Tacitus; treatises De Con- 
stautia, I)e Militia Romany De Amphitheatris, De 
Pronunciatione recta Lingun Latinas, De Cruce, De 
una Religione, De Bibliothecis, Satira Menipfitea, 
Saturnalia, and an Oration on the Death of the Duke 
of Saxony. The best edition is that of Antwerp 
(1637). 

LIQUATION, or Euquatiox, the name of a pro- 
cess used in metallurgy to separate more from less 
fusible metals. Thus in the refining of tin to remove 
slag, iron, oopf)or, and other metals, the ingots are 
heated in a revcrberatory furnace to a temperature 
just sufficient to melt the tin, which is allowed to 
run into a basin, while the impurities are left behind 
on the hearth. A similar 'process is employed in 
extracting silver from copper ores. The cop|Hjr ore, 
or the black copper, is f n<<ed along with a consider- 
able excess of lead, and this alloy is cast into round 
thin cakes. The cakes are then set edgewise \i\ym a 
trough sloping towanis the centre. B4;ncath this is 
an arched M]>ace with a gtitter; a fire is lighted round 
the diMcs, which are inclosed by iron plates, and as 
the lead melts it takes up the silver and flows down 
into the gutter, leaving the disc of copper in a porous 
state, and still holding' a projtortion of the lead an<l 
a much reduced quantity of silver. The argentifer- 
ous learl is afterwards subje<'ted to cupcllation or 
pattiiiHoui/.ui^. fM;e Lkaj]^ 

LIQUEFACTIOX OF GASES. Faraday showed 
that there is no broad distinction between gases and 
vapours; the diHTcrence in their natures is one of de- 
gree merely, a vapour being in reality a gas near its 
temperature of liquefaction. He liquefied cyanogen, 
anunonia, chlorine, carbonic acid, and many other 
gases by placing a mixture, which when heated 
evolves the gas, in the lon^^er limb of a strong bent 
tube of gloss, an<l after hermetically sealing the tube 
immersing the shorter limb in a frc^ezing- mixture. 
The gas was evolved in a very Cfiufiiied space, and 
was therefore subjected to great pressure as well as 
diminution of tcnqierature, conditions generally suf- 
ficient to liquefy it. He found, however, that there 
were certain temi>cratures at which no pressure how- 
ever great would litjuefy a ^^b. He came to the 
conclusion that - 1 10' C. was too high a temperature 
for the liquefaction of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen. The following table is principally due to Fara- 
day: — 



Hniphnrons anhydrids 

Cyannft^n 

11 jdrifxlio acid 

Amnionic 

BiilphurettM hydrogen 

NitrDiiM oxida 

Carl on ic anhjdrid« 

SiliHc fluoride. 

t'hlorino 

OI«fUi>t gas 

Hjdrochlorio add 



T^mn'^mtnTii of 

8r>il<tincttUoD. 



- 7rt^ C. 

-.'{4' 4 
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For a considerable number of years there were 
certain gases that continued to resist all attempts to 
li«iuefy them, so that it was common to speak of them 
as the permanent gases. These were five in number 
up to 1877, but towards the end of that year two of 
them, namely carbonic oxide and carbon dioxide, 
were reduoea to the liquid state by the efforts of M. 
CaiUetet, an ironfounder of France. The three gases 
thai still renstad the efforts of icience were oxygen, 



hydrogen, and nitrogen, but these, as well as atmo- 
spheric air, were also in a very short time obtained in 
the liciuid state, llie name of M. Pictet of Geneva 
as well as that of M. Cailletet is associated with this 
remarkable result^ which has been arrived at by the 
use of enormous pressure combined with excessive 
cold. M. Cailletet's apparatus consists essentially of 
a tobe resting in a massive steel cylinder full of 
mercury, the cylinder being sorrounded by a freezing- 
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mixture; strong hydraulic presfoire oompresses the 
gas to be experimented on into the tube, and when 
subsequently allowed suddenly to expand into the air 
the absorption of heat on the change of condition it 
BO great as to condense a portion to the liquid state. 
M. Pictet subjected hydrogen to the enormous pressure 
of 650 atmospheres and to a cold of perhaps - 170"C., 
and thus obtained a jet of liquid hydrogen of a steel- 
blue colour. 

Dr. Andrews has conducted a series of fine experi- 
ments for the examination of carbonic acid and other 
gases under varied circumstances of pressure and 
temperature. A long capillary tube, closed at one 
end, contained a quantity of pture carbonic add or 
other gas; a short thread of mercury in the tube 
indicated by its position the volume of the gas ; the 
open end of the tube communicated with a very strong 
copper or wrought-iron vessel completely filled with 
water. A second capillary tube of about the same 
length contained a quantity of dry air. The positions 
of the mercury threads (and therefore the volumes of 
the gas and of the dry air) were observed by means 
of a cathetometer. When a fine steel screw was 
screwed into the vessel the water was subjected to 
pressure, and the mercury threads rose in the capillary 
tubes. It is known that dry air obeys Boyle's law 
almost perfectly, so that its compression in the second 
tube indicated the pressure to which the other gas 
was being subjected. With this apparatus Dr. An- 
drews subjected gases to pressures of 600 atmospheres 
or more, and to a cold of -100° C. by surrounding the 
tubes with freezing-mixtures. It is found that no 
gas accurately obeys Boyle's law; gases obey it more 
readily as they are further removed from their tem- 
peratures of liquefaction ; the more readily conden- 
sable gases, sulphurous acid, &c., obey it very 
imperfectly. 

LIQUEUR (the French name), a palatable spiritu- 
ous drink composed of water, alcohol, sugar, and 
some aromatic infusion extracted from fruits, seeds, 
&C. The great difference in the qualities of the dif- 
ferent liqueurs is owing principally to a variation in 
the proportions of the sugar and alcohol. The French 
distinguish three qualities : the first are the ratafias 
or simple liqueurs, in which the sugar, the alcohol, 
and the aromatic substance are in smaU quantities : 
such are the anise-water (see Anise), noyau, the 
apricot, cherry, &c., ratafias. The second are the 
oils, or the fine liqueurs, with more saccharine and 
spirituous matter, as the anutelte, curai^ao, &c., which 
are those commonly found in the cafes. The third 
are the creams or superfine liqueurs, such as rosoglio, 
maraschino^ Danzig water, &a The same aromatic 
infusion may therefore give its name to liqueurs of 
different qualities in which the materiab are the 
some, but the proportions different ; thus one propor- 
tion of ingredients gives eau-de-noyaUf another crSmC' 
de-not/aUy &c. 

LIQUID. See Matter; Matter (Continuitt 
OP TUK States of); Diffusion of Liquids; Ht- 
pRAULics; Hydrostatics; Tension op Liquid 
Surfaces: &c 

LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA, or Sweet 
Gum (natural order Altingiaceae). This tree is widely 
diffused through America, from lat. 43* to Florida, 
and along the shores of the gulf into the provinces 
of Mexico. The leaves are five-lobed, and the lobes 
are serrated on the margin. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous, llie fruit consists of a sort of cone sup- 
ported on a long pedicle. Some trees have a trunk 
5 feet in diameter, and proportional height. The 
usual diameter, however, is from 1 to 3 feet. The 
wood is compact, capable of receiving a fine polish, 
and has been used for articles of furniture. The bark 
on being wounded yields a small quantity of a fra- 



grant resin, known popularly as 'liquid ttormz,' or 
styraz. It contains benzoic acid. Most of the Uqiiid 
storax used in Britain is obtained from Trieste, sad 
is probably collected from L. OrienUtU, the lord-wood 
of the Cypriots. In the Malayan Archipelago the 
same substance is yielded by L. aJUinfpA, 

LIQUIDS, CoMPEissiBiLiTT OF. It was long sop- 
posed that liquids were perfectly inoompressihleL la 
the Florentine experiment a hollow gk^ of gold or 
lead was filled with water and the bole sokkred. 
When the globe was crushed, so that its volume wu 
diminished, some Water forced its way throo^ the 
metal and appeared like dew on the outside. Qlnted 
disproved the conclusions drawn from the Florentine 
experiment. His piaometer, which waa a bolb st 
the end of a graduated axillary tnbe, waa osarij 
filled with water, a small thread of mtscary being at 
the end of the column of water In the tnbe. TIm 
rehitive volumes of the bulb and tube were knovo. 
The piezometer, along with a small air manometer, 
was surrounded with water inside a strong glass ves- 
sel The water filled the vessel, and miglit be sub- 
jected to great pressure by means of a scrsw. Wheo 
the screw was turned the position of the mercury 
thread showed the water in Uie pi^ometer to be com- 
pressed; and comparison wiUi the manometer enabled 
the compressibility to be found. (£rsted*s method is 
not exact enough. The following results are those of 
Grassi, who empbyed Regnault's improvement on 
CErsted's method. The pressure of one atmoq»hera 
caused 

Merooiy at 0" C. to ahzink S milliontlu of itavolama. 
WataratO'C. „ 60 „ „ 

Water at 4r-« C. ,. 44 „ ., 

Ether at (TC. ,. Ill „ ,. 

LIQUORICE (Glyeyrrhiza\ a genus of legumin- 
ous plants, having pinnated leaves, and small bine, 
violet, or white flowers, which are disposed in headt 
or spikes. The common liquorice (G. gtabra) grows 
wild in the south of Europe, and is cultivated in 
many places, even in Britain, for the sake of the 
root, which is much used in pharmacy, and forms s 
considerable article of oonunerce. Large qusntitief 
of the extract of the roots are imported from Italy, 
either cast in the form of short sticks, and called 
Spanish liquorice or liquorice juice, or else in the 
form of an extract run into boxes of about 2 cwts. each. 
Much of the large quantity imported is used by the 
brewers in the manufacture of porter. liouorioe 
juice is often administered medicinally in coughs and 
pulmonary affections, and the aqueous infuiuon ii 
used as a refreshing beverage. A deep^ light) sod 
sandy soil is best adapted to its culture. 

LIRA, in the plural Lire, derived from the Latio 
ItbrOj pound, is the name given to a silver coin of the 
value of about 9^ English monev, and of the same 
weight and fineness as the French franc It ii the 
basis of the Italian monetary system; the gold coins 
are pieces of 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 lire, and Uie copper 
coins are pieces of I, 8, and 5 oentimes, or hundrwith 
parts of a lira. 

LIRIA, a town of Spain, in the province and 17 
nules north-west by west of Valencia, on the left 
bank of the Guadalaviar. It is well built, consisting 
of several spacious streets and squares, and has tvo 
churches, one of them a handsome modem structure, 
a town-house, hospital, and several schools. Hm 
monastenr of San Miguel, a large antique pile, with 
a richly -decorated church, crowns a hill in the ridn* 
ity. Pop. 9575. 

LIRIODENDRON. See Tulip-trei. 

LISBON (Portuguese, Litboa), the capital and 
principal seaport of Portugal, on the ri^t bank of 
the Tagus, about 9 miles above its month. It if boill 
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on a saooeflmon of hills, rising more or less abmptly 
from the quays in the fonn of an amphitheatre, and 
exhibits an extensive assortment of churches, con- 
▼enta, and houses of dazzling whiteness, which have 
an imposing effect when viewed from the river. The 
streets of ^e older parts in general, and more espe- 
cially in the east, which is the oldest portion of the 
city, are steep, narrow, crooked, badly paved, and 
very filthy; and the houses, with exception of a neat 
and substantial building here and toere, are old- 
fashioned and mean. Th^ part of the town, however, 
which has been rebuilt since the great earthquake in 
1755, and which lies on even ground, in the valley 
between the Monte do Castello on the east, and the 
hills of San Francisco and Do Canno on the west, 
oonsists of several parallel streets crossed by others 
at right angles, and is regular, well built, and kept 
at least decently dean. Of these the streets called 
Do Ouro (Gold). Do Prato (Silver), D* Augusta, Do 
Chiado (Cloth), the latter the fashionable rendezvous, 
extend about i mile, north to south, having at their 
southern extremity the Pra^a do Commercio, a large 
and handsome square, surrounded on three sides by 
the naval arsenal, the exchange, custom-house, India- 
house, and other public buildings, and having the 
Tagus on the south, with an equestrian statue of 
Joseph L in bronze in the centre. At the northern 
extremity of these streets are the Pra9a da Figueira, 
a square of a remarkably picturesque appearance, used 
as a public market, and a handsome square called 
the Kodo containing a magnificent national theatre 
erected on the nte of the former Inquisition. The 
only other open spaces and squares worthy of parti- 
cular notice are the Passeio Publico, or promenade, 
which although small is elegantly laid out; the fine 
shady avenue called the Salitre; Pra^a das Amor- 
ciras, contain a large reservoir for supplying the dif- 
ferent fountains of the city with water; and Pra^a 
de Algeria, in which a sort of rag fair is held. The 
WMtem quarter, called Buenos Ayres, is airy and 
pleasant, and chiefly occupied by foreigners. The 
town of Belem, on the west, beyond the Kiver Alcan- 
tara, forms a sort of suburb to Lisbon. It has a 
well-known tower, forming one of the defences of the 
harbour. Few cities of Europe are so defident in 
ornamental architecture as Lisbon. Excepting the 
castle of St George, remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation, the only other noteworthy buildings, be- 
sides those already adverted to, are churches and 
convents. The prindpal of the former are the cathe- 
dral, once a Moorish mosque, on the slope of the 
Castle Hill, on the east ; the church do Con^flo de 
Jesus, surmoimted by a splendid dome; the church 
of the Martyrs, erected on the spot where Alphonso L 
mounted the walls of the dty and rescued it from the 
Moors; the handsome church of Santa Engrada, and 
the church of San Koque. The numerous convents 
which crown the hiUa, and appear like palaces and 
fortresses, are for the most part massive and impos- 
ing structures. But imquestionably the most re- 
markable spedmen of architecture of which Lisbon 
can boast, «id one of the greatest works of the kind 
either in andent or in modem times, is the aqueduct 
which conveys water to the dty from springs rising 
near the village of Bellas, about 10^ miles distant. It 
is partly conducted imder ground, but on approach- 
ing Lisbon it crosses the deep valley of Alcantara, 
which is spanned for nearly 2500 feet by a bridge of 
thirty arches, the loftiest of which is 240 feet high 
and 110 feet wide. The sdentific and literary insti- 
tutions comprise the Koyal Academy of Sdences, 
founded in the latter part of last century; College of 
the Nobles; Koyal Marine Academy, or school of 
navigation and ship-building, with its observatory; 
Royal Academy of Artillery and Engineers; Boyal 



MiUtary CoUege, School of Music, National Lilirary, 
in the Pragado Coounerdo, containing about 185,000 
vols., and that of the Cortes in the La Convento Sfto 
Bente, of about 30,000 vols.; the Boyal Schools of 
Vicente de Fora; Koyal School of Drawing and 
Architecture. The places appropriated to public 
amusement are very few, consisting of the Italian 
opera-house, the new national theatre, and four other 
minor houses, and two erections for the exhibition of 
bull-fights. The harbour, or rather the roadstead, is 
one of the finest in the world; and Uie quays, which 
extend between 2 and 8 miles along the bank of the 
river, are elegant and commodious. The exports con- 
sist chiefly of wine, oil, fruit, and salt ; and the principal 
imports are hemp, flax, com, silk, linen, cotton, and 
woollen doths, iron, steel hardware, dried fish, ale, 
porter, and coals. In 1874 the imports amounted to 
£2,655,193, and the exporto to £1,834,619; in 1879, 
imports £3,126,720; exports £1,969,674. The manu- 
factures are tobacco (the staple), silk, paper, chemicals, 
and soap; there are also sugar-refineries, iron- 
foundries, and potteries. The goldsmiths and 
jewellers are highly esteemed. 

Lisbon was andently called Olitipo, FelieiUu Julia 
was its name under the Komana It was captured by 
the Moors in 716, and remained in their possession 
till 1147. In 1755 it was visited by an ea^quake, 
which threw down a considerable portion of the dty, 
and destroyed above 30,000 of its inhabitants. It 
was taken by the French in 1807, but resisted an 
attack by Mass^na in 1809. Pop. (1878), 246,343. 

LISBUKN, a parliamentary borough and market 
town of Ireland, in the counties of Antrim and Down, 
8 miles south-west from Belfast, on the Ulster rail- 
way. It is in general well built^ and has altogether 
a clean and thriving appearance. It has a market- 
house, court-house, and a parish church, which is 
also the cathedral church of the united dioceses of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, a handsome structure, 
with a tower and spire, and containing a monument to 
Jeremy Taylor, who died here in 1667; there are also 
a neat Koman Catholic chapel, and places of worship 
for Presbyterians, Methodists, &a, several schools, a 
county infirmary, and the union poor-house. Flax- 
spinning and weaving, and the manufacture of thread 
and muslin, employ the greater number of inhabi- 
tants; and there are also extensive bleachfields in the 
neighbourhood, together with some com-mills. Lis- 
bum returns a member to Parliament Pop. in 1 881 , 
11,083. 

LISIEIJX, a town of France, in the department 
of Calvados, beautifully situated on the Touques, be- 
tween two gorges forming the entrance into a rich 
and beautiful valley, 27 miles E.8.E. of Caen. It con- 
sists of narrow, winding streets, and antiquated, de- 
cayed, and gloomy-looking wooden houses. Its prin- 
dpal edifices are a fine Gothic cathedral of the twelfth 
century, Mdth a fine lady-chapel erected by Bishop 
Pierre Cauchon, to expiate his share in the execution 
of Joan of Arc; a handsome episcopal palace, a com- 
munal college, diocesan seminary, and a theatre. The 
manufactures consist of muslin, broad-cloth, hair- 
cloth, flannel, moleskins, ribbons, &&, and there is a 
considerable trade in com, fruit, dder, hemp, flax, and 
cattle. Lisieux figures much in the early and reli- 
gious wars of France. Pop. (1881), 16,039. 

LISKEAKD, a munidpal and parliamentary 
borough and market town of England, county of 
Cornwall, 18 miles north-west of Plymouth, situated 
principally on steep heights. It has a town- hall, and 
handsome, commodious markets, small prison, a fine 
old church, a Koman Catholic chapel, several Dis- 
senting places of worship ; a masonic hall, a grammar 
and other schools, the Devon and Cornwall Bank, 
and the East Cornwall Savings-bank. Tanning is 
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not carried on bo eztenaively as formerly, the prcc- 
l>erity of the town depending principally on agri- 
culture and the tin, lead, and copper minet in the 
vicinity. A railway runs between the mining dis- 
tricts and Looe, where the produce of the mines is 
shipped. The borough returns a member to Parlia- 
ment Pop. (mun. U)r.), 4536; (parL bor.), 5591. 

LISMORE, an island of Scotland, off the west 
coast of Argyle, and forming part of that ooimty, at 
the entrance of Loch Linnhe, 8 miles north-west of 
Oban; greatest length, from north-east to south-west, 
10 miles; average breadth, about 1^ mile; area, 15 
square miles, or 9600 acres. It forms a long and nar- 
row belt of a somewhat oval form, and has an uneven 
surface, pierced in many places by abrupt rocks. 
These, however, as well as almost all the strata, are 
calcareous; and the soil formed by their decomposi- 
tion has the double advantage of being both of con- 
siderable depth and great natural fertility. The 
greater part of the island is imder regular culture, 
yielding excellent crops of grain. Timber is deficient, 
but small clumps, consisting chiefly of sycamore, 
beech, and ash, are seen in different quarters. In 
ancient times lismore was the residence of the bishops 
of Argyle and the Isles, who were hence frequently 
styled Episcopi Lismorenses, and the remains of their 
palace are still seen. Pop. (1881), 621. 

LISSA, an island belonging to Austria, in the 
Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, in the circle of 
Spalatro, and 17 miles west of the island of Lesina; 
length, east to west, 10 miles; breadth, 5 miles. The 
coast generally presents bold, steep cliffs, and is ac- 
cessible only at a few bays. The interior is almost 
completely covered by lofty hills. Lissa yields oil 
and wine of excellent quality. From 1810 to 1815 it 
was held by the British, who built some fortifications 
and defeated all the attempts of the French to dislodge 
them. It thus became an important depot for British 
goods, which found a large market on the mainland. 
i*op. 7871. — ^The town of Lissa, or San Giorgio, on 
a bay on the north-eastern side of the island, is built 
picturesquely in the form of an amphitheatre. Its 
fisheries yield annually large quantities of sardines. 
It was attacked by the Italian fleet on August 18 
and 19, 186G, and on the 20th an engagement took 
place between the Italian and Austrian fleets, in 
which the Italians were defeated. Pop. 4317. 

LISSAJOUS'S EXPERIMENTS. A ray of 
light is reflected from the limb of an upright tuning- 
fork unto the limb of a horizontal tuning-fork, and 
thence to a screen, a point of which it illuminates. 
When the tuning-forks vibrate, if they are perfectly 
in unison, the spot on the screen describes a straight 
line, or a circle, or an ellipse. If a small weight be 
attached to the limb of one of the forks, the path of 
the spot of light will change rapidly in form. If one 
fork is the octave of the other the path is some mo<li- 
fication of the figure of 8. As the interval between the 
forks is made 1:3, 2:3, 3:4, 4:5, &c., the illuminated 
path on the screen becomes more and more complex 
in form. It is evident that the phenomena here de- 
8cril)ed are of the same kind as those of the kaleido- 
phon (which see). 

LISSENCEPHALA (Greek, Ihsos, smooth; esi- 
hephalos^ brain). One of the four divisions of the 
class Mammalia, according to Owen, who in this 
classification takes the structure of the brain as the 
basis of his arrangement. The Lissencephalic mam- 
malia include the Chein)ptera (bat'<); the Insectivora 
(moles, &c.); the Rodentia (rats, mice, beavers, &c.); 
and the Edentata (sloths, armadillos, &c.) These 
orders are thus grouped together from presenting a 
series of similar characters in the conformation of the 
brain ; these characters being, firstly, the generally 
smooth natiire of the cerebral hemispheres, the folds, 



if present; being few in number; seooiidly, tlie < 
bellum or lesser brain and part of the olfactory lobei 
are left uncovered by the cerebrum or hrmin proper; 
and thirdly, the presence of a oorpus callonmi, or 
transverse band of nervous matter which oonnecto 
the hemispheres or halves of the cerebmm. The 
other divisions of Owen's mammalian dassificatioii 
are the Lytncephala (which see), including the kan- 
garoos, the Oj/rencepkalOf including the whales. Car- 
nivora, ungulates and monkeys; and the Ardunce- 
phala, including man alone. 

LISTON, John, a celebrated comedian, was the 
son of a London watchmaker, and bom in Norris 
Street, Haymarket, in 1776. He was edacated at 
Dr. Barrow's school, Soho, and made his fint trial of 
the business of life as a teacher at a day-school in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square. From this employ- 
ment he was dismissed for acting plays with the elckr 
boys, and he obtained a situation aa clerk in an oflice. 
The monotony of this vocation ill accorded with hia 
nature, and he resolved to try his fortune on the stage. 
After a career of several years on the provincial boanb 
his comic talents when performing at the Newcastle 
theatre attracted the attention of Charles Kemble, 
and through him he was introduced to Mr. Colman 
of the Haymarket, where in 1806 he made his ap- 
pearance as Sheepface in the Village Lawyer, and 
Zekiel Homespun in the Heir-at-Law. These per- 
formances were decidedly successful, and his subse- 
quent personations at Covent Garden of Jacob Gawkey 
in the Chapter of Accidents, and Lord Grizzle in Tom 
Thumb, confirmed his reputation with the public. 
He continued at Covent Garden till 1823, when be 
transferred his services to Drury Lane, and created 
there a perfect furore by his Mawworm in the Hypo- 
crite, and his still more famous Paul Pry in the comedy 
of that name. With this last character, which he 
made his own. Listen's name is more especially iden- 
tified. From 1831 to 1837 he was attached to 
Madame Vestris* company at the Olympic Theatre, 
and afterwards he retired from the stage. He died 
of apoplexy on 22d March, 1846. 

LISTON, Robert, an eminent surgeon, was the 
son of the minister of Ecclesmachan, Linlithgowshire, 
and bom there on 28th October, 1794. He studied 
at Edinburgh College, became one of the house-sor* 
geons at the Hoyal Infirmary there in 1815, and in 
1817 established himself in the town as a practitioner. 
He delivered lectures on anatomy and surgery, and 
speedily rose to eminence both aa a lecturer and 
operator. In 1833 he published his Prindples of 
Surgery, which went through several editions. The 
following year he removed to London as surgeon to 
the North London Hospital, and subsequently became 
professor of clinical surgery in University CJoUege, 
an office which he retained till his death. Mr. Listen 
was noted as an operator for his coolness, promptitude, 
and rapidity, qualities which raised him to tiie posi- 
tion of the first surgeon of the day, though his manner 
and general deportment were complaint of as roi^fc 
and unceremonious. He died of aneurism of the 
aorta on 7th December, 1847. 

LITANY (from the Greek litaneia, snpplicatioD, 
prayer), a form of prayer or song, first specially used 
on occasions of public calamity, and introduced, ac- 
cording to Zonaras and Nicephorus, by Proclus, about 
the year 446, at Constantinople, in thie reign of Tbeo* 
dosius; according to Paulus Diaconus, under Justin- 
ian, at Antioch, in consequence of the following ci^ 
cumstance: An earthquake, says the legend, bavinf 
driven the people into the fields, a boy was suddenly 
taken up into the air in their presence, but was again 
let down unhurt, on the people crying oat 'A'yrte 
el^eson/* (O Lord have mercy). The boy n^ted he 
had heard the songs of the angels, ' Holy God ! Holy 
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And Miglitj, Holy and Immortal ! have mercj upon 
qb!' and this gave rise to the Litany. This kind of 
wwnnion prayer was periiaps not nnnsual among the 
JewB, and Psalm czzzvi seems to have been ad- 
apted to this purpose. Litanies afterwardi became 
Tery common, and every saint of the Boman calendar 
has his litany. It mnst be owned that some of these 
are very immeaning, enumerating all the names and 
miraoles attributed to the saints and in this respect 
not imlike those prayers of the Bomans which con- 
sisted morely of a catiEdogue of the names of the deity 
add ro saed, against which St Paul gives a particular 
wmminff. Litanies are found in the old hynm-books 
of tye Lotherana, but are no longer used by German 
Protestants. The Catholic litanies are distinguished 
into the greater and less. The latter is said to have 
been composed by Bishop Mamertus, of Vienne (in 
France), in 446» when that place was visited by re- 
peated calamities; the former by Gregory the Great, 
during an inundation of the Tib^ and a raging plague. 
This consisted of a song of seven choirs ^enoe tqyti- 
formu), of clergy, monks, nuns, boys, girls, Boman 
citizeiu, and widows and married women. The litany 
probably consisted at first of the words kyrie tUe$on 
(or the p<^ular but incorrect form kyrU eleiaon), but 
was gradually enlaiged. The litany was annuiUly 
sung on the dies tvgcUionum (days of entreaties). At 
a later period the litany was not only addressed to 
the Holy Trinity, but also, as we have said, to the 
saints, and sung in processions. This latter kind of 
litany c^ course was omitted by the Protestants. The 
usual answer of the people is Orapro nobis (pray for 
ns), if the litany is mrected to the Virgin or a saint; 
or Libera no$ (deliver us), if it is addmsed to the 
Deity. In the Anglican prayer-book the litany is 
retained, and though it adheres in many respects to 
the ancient forms it differs from that of the Boman 
CSiurch, and contains no invocation of the Virgin or 
the sainta. Since 1661 it is no longer a distinct ser- 
vice, bat, when used, forms part of the morning 
prayer, after the third collect for Grace. Indecent 
parodies have often been made on litanies, and sung in 
connection with other profane songs. In early times 
instances occur of this being done even by monks. 
The following parody is taken from the Cavalier's 
Letanie (1647):— 

From too much keaping an evil decorum, 
Fnmi the nuuiTfold treasons parliamefUo)'um, 
From Oliver Cromwell, dux omnium maloruni. 
Libera not. 

See the Sacra LitanisB varias (Antwerp, 1606) and 
Bingham's Origines Ecdesiasticse for a great variety 
of Utanies. — That this simple form of prayer and 
response has at times been of great advantage to the 
people cannot be denied ; and because many litanies 
are poor all ought not to be condemned. See Li- 

IDBOT. 

LITCHFIELD. See Lichpield. 

LITCHI, or Leb-Chee {Dimocarpua or Nephelium 
lAtchi), the fruit of a tree with pinnate leaves belong- 
ing to the natural order Sapindacese, a native of the 
south of ClmuL The tree is of a moderate size, with 
brown bark, which is very bright in the twigs ; the 
leaves are large, and not unlike those of the laurel, 
are alternate, and hang gracefully. The hvit is pro- 
duced in bunches, whidi are pendant from the extre- 
mities of the twigs; and there is a considerable quan- 
tity of fruit in the bunches, not dose together like 
gn^pes, but on stalks. The litchi is a red or green 
berry, about 14 or 2 inches in diameter, with a tough, 
thin, leathery coat, and a colourless hiJf -transparent 
pulp, in the centre of which is a single brown seed. 
The pulp is slightly sweet, and grat^ul to the taste. 
The litchi is often brought to th^ country in a dried 
Vou vni 



state, and though the pulp is much diminished in size 
it retains a considerable nortion of its original flavour. 
From tiie beaufgr and flavour of this fruit, and the 
perfection to which they have been brought in this 
coimtry in all cases where they have had a fair trial, 
it is by no means unlikely that it may become com- 
mon as a hothouse fruit. 

LIT D£ JUSTICE was formerly a solemn pro- 
ceeding in France, in which the king, with the princes 
of the blood roysl, the peers, and the officers of the 
crown, state, and cotirt, proceeded to the parliaments 
and there, ritting upon the throne (which in the old 
French language was called lit, because it consisted 
of an under cu^iion, a cushion for the back, and two 
under the elbows), caused those commands and orders 
which the parliament did not approve to be regis- 
tered in his presence. The parliament had the right 
of remonstrating in behalf of the nation against the 
royal commands and edicts. If the king, however, 
did not choose to recede from his measures, he first 
issued a written command (UUres de jutMum) to the 

rliament, and if this was not obeyed he held the 
dt justice. The parliament was then, indeed, 
obliged to submit, but it afterwards commonly made 
a protest against the proceeding. Louis X V. held 
such a lit de justice in 1763, in order to introduce 
certain imposts, but on account of the firm resistance 
of the parliaments he was finally obliged to yield. 
The last lits de justice were held by I^uis XVI. in 
1787 and 1788. 

LITERARY PROPERTY. See Copybioht. 

LITHARGE (Greek, litharguro$, silver stone) is 
the name given to the fused oxide of lead as got in 
the cupellation of silver and gold. It is always of a 
scaly crystalline structure, and the colour varies from 
a deepi^ yellow (distinguished as tilver litharge) to 
nearly red (distinguished as gM litharge), but it is 
commonly brick-coloured. It is not pure, but may 
contain silica, the oxides of copper, antimony, iron, 
and other metals which may have been present. It 
is soluble to a greater or less extent in nitric, acetic, 
and hydrochloric adds, and in caustic soda; it is ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of glass, of enamels, 
of artificial gems, of lead plaster and lead soap, of 
sugar of lea4 white and red lead, and other com- 
pounds. It is sometimes reduced again to the me- 
tallic state by fusing in a reverberatory with small 
coaL The lead, however, prepared in this way is 
always contaminated with other metals, and is not 
so soft and pliable as that got from the purer oxide. 

LITHIC ACID. See Ubio Acid. 

LITHIUM. The name lUhia was applied by 
Arfvedson to an alkali discovered by him in 1817 
while analyzing petalite. It was derived from the 
Greek litho$ (a stone), in allusion, to the existence of 
the alkali in a stony mineral. Lithia has since 
been detected in spodumene, in lepidolite (which see), 
in triphyline, in amblygonite, in tourmaline, in me- 
teoric stones, in sea and various mineral waters, in 
the ash of tobacco, of coffee, of tea, of blood, of milk, 
&C. A process for procuring it is the following: — 
One part of petalite or spodumene, in fine powder, is 
mixed intimately with two parts of fluor-spar, and 
the mixture is heated with three or four times its 
weight of sulphuric acid, as long as any acid vapours 
are disengaged. The silica of the mineral is attacked 
by hydrofluoric acid, and dissipated in the form of 
fluosUidc add gas, while the alumina and lithia unite 
with sulphuric acid. After dissolving these salts in 
water, the solution is boiled with pure ammonia to 
predpitate the alumina; is filtered, evaporated to 
dryness, and then heated to redness to expel the sul- 
phate of ammonium. The residue is pure sulphate 
of lithium, which is dissolved in water, and decom- 
posed by acetate of barium; and the acetate of lithiun^ 
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being heated to redness, is oonyerted into the carbon- 
ate of lithium, and finally this is decompoeed by lime 
or baryta^ which affords pure lithia. Several other 
methods of extracting litlua have been proposed. Its 
colour is white; it is not deliquescent, but absorbs 
carbonic acid brom the air; it is soluble in water; it 
is acrid and caustic, and acts on colours like the 
other alkalies; heated with platinum it corrodes it 
rapidly. It combines with the different adds, and 
forms crystallizable salts with them. The phosphate 
and carbonate are sparingly soluble; the chloride is 
deliquescent and soluble in alcohol, and this solution 
bums with a red flame. All the salts give a red 
colour when heated on a platinum wire before the 
blowpipe. The nitrate is also deliquescent. 

Litbia is the oxide of a metal called lithium, which 
was first obtained in quantity by Bunsen, although 
indications of it had been observed by Brandos. Un- 
like the other alkalies it cannot be reduced from its 
carbonate by carbon, but it requires the action of a 
pretty powerful galvanic-battery. The compound 
employed is the chloride, which, while in a state of 
fusion, is acted on by the battery. Small globules 
collect round the negative pole, and these are removed 
and cooled under petroleum. It is the lightest of 
solids, its specific gravity being only 0'589. It has 
a bright silver-white metallic lustre, melts at 356^ 
Fahr., and can be welded at ordinary temperatures. 
It is rather harder than potassium, can be drawn 
into a wire, but has a low degree of tenacity. Ex- 
posed to the air it tarnishes, but it combines with 
oxygen less rapidly than either sodium or potassium. 
It decomposes water, and when heated in oxygen, 
chlorine, and other gases, bums with a brilliant light 
It dissolves readily in hydrochloric and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and reacts violently with nitric add. 
The combining weight of the metal is 7. 

Compounds of lithium are used in pyrotechny on 
account of the splendid red colour they impart to 
flame. In medicine the carbonate is employed es- 
pecially as a solvent for uric acid, to prevent the for- 
mation of calculi and to remove it from the system 
in gout. Effervescing lithia water is sometimes used 
in place of soda or potash water. Citrate of lithia 
is also employed. It is a white, soluble, crystalline 
salt, prepared by dissolving the carbonate of lithium 
in citric acid. Its therapeutic properties are m'TnilAr 
to those of the carbonate. 

LITHOGRAPHY, the art of drawing upon and 
printing from stone, is a comparatively recent inven- 
tion, the prindples on which it is based having been 
discovered by a young German literary adventurer 
about the close of last century. 

The entire superstructure of lithography rests upon 
the facility with which calcareous stones absorb grease 
and imbibe watery solutions; the mutual antipathy 
of water and grease, and the disposition of greasy 
substances to adhere to each other. In illustration, 
suppose a drawing made on a smooth stone with 
lithographic ink, which is a greasy substance. The 
drawing is first treated with weak solutions of acid 
and gum; then subjected to a process of cJiarffing, in 
which gummed water is freely used. After this the 
stone is again wetted, and an inking-roller is passed 
repeatedly over it. The parts of the stone not occupied 
by the drawing arc protected by the water and gum 
repelling the printing-iuk, and therefore remain clean. 
But the greasy lines or marks forming the drawing, 
having rejected the water, attract the greasy ink, 
which adheres to their surfaces in suffident quantity 
to give off an impression to paper when subjected to 
the action of the printing-press. 

It will be seen that this process differs essentially 
from copperplate, woo<l, or type printing. In those 
operations the impressions are taken from incisions 



below the torfaoe, or from projecUoos above it; 
whereas in lithognq>hy they are obtained from a 
uniformly level surface, by the operatlaa d the laws 
of affinity and repulsion; hence the term ekmkd 
printing. 

The story of Alois Senefelder, the inventor, is told 
by himself in his Complete Comne of Lithography, 
published at Munich in 1817. He was bom at Pngoe 
in 1771, but was early removed to Mimidi, whew 
his father, an actor by profession, permanently so- 
tied. Young Senefelder received a fair edacatioe, 
and was studying jurispradence at the Univenity of 
Ingoldstadt) when his father's untimely death thrcv 
him on his own resouroea. An early predflectioo for 
the drama led him to connect himself with the theetrei 
as a means of subsistenoe; but after two y^sn of 
wandering and privation he quitted the stage in di»- 
gust, resolving to devote himself exdusively to liten- 
ture. His first essay — Sk small dramatic compodtiaa 
— proved a failure. His poverty forbidding all hopt 
of launching a second venture in the usual way, ht 
set about devising means to become his own type- 
founder, printer, and publisher. With this view 1m 
partially wrought out a contrivance to imitate type- 
printing ; but that was soon relinquished because of 
the expensive nature of the materials, and his next 
scheme was to etch imitations of printed charsctecs 
on copper-plates. In prosecuting this design, tbe 
necessity for a vamish to cover uid enable him to 
re-etch his frequent errors in writing backwards ecxa 
presented itself. The stopping-out mixture of the 
engravers being unknown to him, he proceeded to 
make one for hknself^ and in course of his ezperimeoii 
hit upon the mixture of bees* -wax, soap, tLod lamp- 
black, by means of which he was destined afterwards 
to found an entirely new art. 

Although the possession of this vamish removed 
one great obstacle to his practising on copper, tiie 
labour of repolishing the used plates eventually dis- 
heartened hhn, and he was on the point of ahsiidoii- 
ing all further attempts, when his attention n 
drawn to a slab of Kellheim stone — a spedes of cal- 
careous slate he used for grinding colours. It stiuclc 
him that by polishing this slab, and covering it with 
a thin layer of his composition, he might cootinot 
his writing exercises with greater facility than on 
copper, and, the stones being cheap and plentiful, st 
a trifling cost. He aooordingly proceeded to woA 
on the new material, treating and printing it in tbe 
same manner as a copper-pla4e ; but at this jusctore 
a seemingly trifling circumstance gave a new directioo 
to his experiments, resulting in the discovery of litho- 
graphy. 

He had just polished a stone, when his mother 
desired him to make out a list of dothes she wii 
giving out to wash. Ndther paper nor ink were tt 
hand, but the polished stone and his oompositioQ, 
kept by him in a liquid form, presenting oonvenieot 
substitutes, he therewith jotted down the list, to he 
copied at leisiu^ Soon after, when about to wipe tbe 
writing from the stone, the thought strack bom to 
try tiie effect of reversing his usual practice. Hitherto 
he had scratched and corroded the writing into the 
stone through a thin layer of his vamish; but be now 
proposed to execute the writing on the dean itoM 
with his vamish, and then depress, with diluted aqos- 
fortis, all parts of the stone not covered by the witt- 
ing, which, resisting the add, would thus leave the 
lines standing above the surface. This slight relief 
he thought, might admit of the printing-ink beiag 
applied to the writing in the same manner as to a 
wood block or types. 

The first trial was encouraging; and after varied 
experiments his gratification was intense when, eves 
with the rude and imperfect means at his oommMidi 
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he found he could produce with ease a finn and dear 
Impreadon from the slightly, raised writing. 

Although this was not the chemical lithography 
ncfw pradEiBed, and which he afterwards invented, 
■tall the comparatively perfect results of the new and 
imcSl» method of printing, and the inexpensive nature 
of the process, convin^ Senefelder that he had 
made an important discovery. The prospects of fame 
and wealth it opened up at once diverted his ambi- 
tion into a new channel; but his poverty stood in 
the way of giving his invention the fair trial which 
he felt assured was only wanting to prove its wide 
utility. 

Yarioufl expedients to procure the necessary means 
utterly failed, and he was becoming hopeless of ever 
realizing his dreams of success, when he met with 
Gleismer, a musician, who, being about to publish 
some oompositious, was induced to intrust the work 
to Sene f elder, and to advance the necessary funds on 
condition of sharing half the profits. These pieces, 
the fint-fruits of stone-printing, publiidied in 1796, 
with a number of subsequent works, diiefly writing 
and music, were executed as described above, inked 
witii a flat board covered with doth, and printed with 
an old copperplate press. The range of this method 
was, however, very limited; and it was not until Sene- 
felder invented a press with a new action, and by 
applying the ^nindples of chemical affinity, avoided 
the objecticmable necessity of depressing tiie surface 
nd the stone, that lithography attracted the attention 
it merited, and took its place among the fine arts. 

Within a few years the secret of the new art had 
become widdy known, and practised in defiance of 
the inventor^s daim to exdusive privilege. Sene- 
felder experienced the not unusual fortune of inven- 
tive genius; for while he continued to plan and work 
oat improvements and new methods, others adopted 
them and reaped the fruits; for though he had occa- 
aional gleams of pecuniary success, he found himself 
at the end of fifteen years* unremitting toil still poor 
and in debt. But at this period a fortunate acddent 
inteoduced him to the proddent of the board com- 
missioned to survey the Kingdom of Bavaria, by 
whose intervention he was appointed superintendent 
of the lithographic department, with a liberal salary, 
this good fortune being after a few years further in- 
creased by a p^idon from the king. 

Senefelder was now in a podtion to continue his 
efforts towards perfecting his invention, unmolested 
by the strifes and cares which had so long pursued 
hun, and he seduloudy devoted every spare hour to 
the all-engrossing pursuit. He died in 1834, and so 
far as the prindples and methods of application are 
concerned, it may safdy be affirmed that he left the 
art of ]ithognq>hy in nearly as perfect a state as it 
now ia. Even in his work, published seventeen years 
before his death, he enumerates twenty different 
'manners,' indu<^nff all or nearly all the methods 
now practised. And though the accumulated experi- 
ence and mechanical improvements of three quarters 
of a century have simplified the processes and per- 
fected the appliances, thereby reducing the practice 
of the art to a degree of certainty it £d not possess 
in the earlier time of Senefelder, it is doubtful 
whether he left much or anything for his suocesson 
to discover in novelty of application. 

An att«npt to establish lithography in England 
was made in 1802 by M. Andr^, one of Senef elder's 
temporary partners, and Senefelder himself vidted 
London to superintend the commencement of the 
undertaking. But the project failed through the 
incompetency of M. Andres brother, who was left 
in charge. In 1807 a second attempt was made in 
London, but failure was again the result. About 
this time, however, lithography was taken up by the 



ordnance authorities, though it was not generally 
adopted until 1816, when it began to attract the 
attention of competent artists. fVom this period till 
about 1830 its progress in Britain was slow, but since 
then it has rapidly advanced both in the beauty of 
its artistic productions and in its extendve appUca- 
tion to trade purposes. 

Lithography seems to have been exduded from 
France tiU 1814, but its devdopment there was more 
rapid than in Britain, and at a very early period the 
chalk drawings of the French artists surpassed all 
otiiers. France and Germany have still the pre- 
eminence in chalk -drawing, but in chromo- litho- 
graphy they are now rivall^ by Britain. 

We now proceed to describe the materials and 
instruments used in lithography, and the methods 
generally followed in executing works in the different 
styles. 

Lithographic Stones. — ^The kind of stone which 
Senefelder first met with and continued to use is 
superior in quality to any hitherto found elsewhere. 
It had long been used in Bavaria for interior archi- 
tectural decorations, an abundant supply being ob- 
tained in the district extending from Pappenheim to 
Kellheim on the banks of the Altmlihl, a tributary 
of the Danube. A similar stone has since been found 
in France, Prussia, England, and America; but all 
are inferior to that supplied from Solenhofen, the 
depot of the Bavarian stone district It is a spedes 
of slaty limestone, found in layers from | inch to 
8 inches thick. The colour of the best quality is a 
pale yellowish drab; the inferior descriptions vary 
in hue &om a dirty reddish drab to a cool gray or 
green tint. The tiiickness necessary to stand the 
pressure in printing ranges from IJ to 4 inches, 
according to the size of the stone. 

Orinding, Polishing^ and Oraining Stones. — ^To 
avoid risk of fracture in printing, the stones must be 
carefully squared and levelled; but to fit them for 
the lithographer, a further process of grinding and 
polishing is necessary. Two stones are placed on a 
table face to face, finely sifted sand and water being 
introduced between them. The upper stone is then 
moved over the lower with a regular circular motion; 
more sand and water is suppli^ from time to time, 
and the motion continued until the surfaces of both 
stones are brought to an uniform smooth and per- 
fect level If a stone is to be used for ink-drawing, 
engraving, or transfers, the surface is further polished 
with wat^-of-Ayr stone. A different finish is given 
to the stone for chalk-drawing or for tinting, the 
surface being granulated or grained. This is done 
by moving a small stone over the surface of that to 
be grained, causing it to revolve in small circular 
sweeps. Very finely-sifted sand is used, and con- 
siderable skill and experience is needed to determine 
when the movement should cease or fresh supplies of 
sand be stopped, as thereon depends the quality of the 
grain, which must be rough or smooth according to the 
size of the drawing or the texture of the objects in it. 

After polishing or graining, the stone must be 
carefully brushed and washed with pure water, and 
then laid aside to dry. Used stones can be re-ground 
and made fit to receive succesdve drawings or trans- 
fers, but all trace of the former work must be obli- 
terated. 

Should a stone be too thin, or made so by repeated 
grinding, it is usually bacJ^ed by bedding it on an 
inferior stone, on date, or Aberdeen granite. 

Lithographic Inks, and Chalks or Crayons.^ — As 

1 The term eftoUr, or crayon, applied to the lithographio 
■nbstanoe bo named, Jb strictly technical, and seems to hars 
been given it merely because its appearance and use are simi- 
lar to the minend chalks and crayons made for drawing od 
paper. 
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most lithographers mannf actore their inks and ohaUcs 
according to their own partioidar formula, the fol- 
lowing materials and modes of compounding, though 
frequently, are by no means invariably adopted.^ 

The ink used in pen or hair-pencil drawing direct 
oai the stcme is commonly made of the following 
materials: — 

Virgin wax. I ShellAo. 

Dry white soap. MmUo. 

Talloir or Urd. | LampbUok or Parii black. 

For writing or drawing on paper prepared for 
transferring to stone, the shellac is sometimes omitted 
and the ingredients differently compounded, but 
generally the same ink Is used for both purposes. 

The ink for transferring copper or steel plate en- 
gravings, kCf to stone is usually composed of 



Brown wax. 
Brown aoap. 
Tallow or ftearine. 

Bhellao. 



Varnish of burned linaeod-oiL 
BarguuUy pitch or black pitch. 
LampbUok. 



Some lithographers use the above mixture indiffer- 
ently for plate transfers and for transferring work 
from one stone to another. Others again make up 
a separate ink for stone transfers of brown wax, soap, 
tallow, and shellac, and while warm grind lampblack 
into it 

The ingredients composing the chalks are nearly 
the same as those used in making drawing-ink, but 
the mastic is frequently omitted and a little Bruns- 
wick-black added, to give more firmness and tenacity. 
Castile soap is also often substituted for the common 
white soap always used in making ink. 

The manner of compounding the inks and the 
chalks is nearly the same, but here again the practice 
is not invariable. The usual mode, however, is first 
to melt the wax and tallow in a copper or iron pot 
over a moderate fire, then adding the other ingredi- 
ents, keep the vessel on the fire, while continuing to 
stir until the whole is perfectly dissolved. It is then 
removed from the fire, ignited by a rod of red-hot 
iron, and allowed to flame for fifteen or thirty min- 
utes, according to the required consistcDce. The 
flame is now extinguished by closing the vessel, and 
lampblack and Frankfort black are stirred into the 
mixture. When thoroughly incorporated the mass 
is poured out on a hot slab, and if to be made into 
chalk or crayons is cut, when cool, into small pieces 
fitted for the different uses it is to be put to, or it 
may be poured into oiled brass moulds, and thus 
fashioned into the desired shapes. 

It is worthy of mention that Senefelder's first and 
simplest compound of wax, soap, and lampblack 
makes a good serviceable ink or chalk. 

The composition for ink-drawing or writing is 
made liquid by dissolving it in pure soft or rain water, 
the presence of the soap causing its solubility. 

Transfer Paper. — Writings or pen-drawings made 
upon prepared paper can be transferred to stone in 
a very perfect manner, and the process is so conveni- 
ent that it has to a great extent superseded ink- 
drawing or writing direct on the stone. Impressions 
from engraved plates, wood-blocks, types, or stone, 
can also be perfectly transferred by means of a some- 
what differently prepared paper. That for drawing 
or writing upon is made by coating one side of thin 
well-sized paper with a mixture of isinglass or gela- 
tine, flake-white, and a little gamboge, melted over 
a slow fire, carefully strained, and spread over the 
paper while hot with a broad camel-hair brush. The 
paper is afterwards passed through the press, with 
the coated side laid on a steel plate in order to render 
it perfectly smooth. The mixture for coating the 
paper used in transferring from plates, &c., is made 
of fine wheaten flour, plaster of l^aris, and a little 



glue or gelatine; it is likewise ttrained, bat is wpnad 
when cold on a thicker softer paper. 

InHrumentt.— The lithographic dxmaghtsmaa re- 
quires all the instruments emj^oy ed in drawing upaa 
pi^r, but besides these he not only adopts sqom 
tools of the engraver, but manufactorea oiho* pe- 
culiar to himself. For writing or drawing with ink 
upon transfer-paper or upon stone^ he uses qmlk 
scraped very thin, small sable-hair brushes, and a 
peculiar kind of steel pen made by himself fromTm 
thin and finely-tempered ribband-steeL For etcfaini^ 
or engraving steel points similar to those of the oo^ 
perplate engraver are employed, and the glasier s 
diamond, as securing a permanently keen point, u 
also used. The flat 8cn^)er of the mexzotinto tt- 
graver is a useful instrument to the lithographer in 
all styles, and common needlee fixed in handki are 
used to pick out inequalities or give fine gimdatiou 
in chalk-shading. 

In proceeding to describe the different metbodi d 
lithography it is perhaps hardly necessary to premM 
that in the practice of this, as in all other arts, tbMv 
are peculiarities in manipulation and treatment vhidi 
vary according to the taste or training of the tifaA 
or the necessities of his subject 

Ink Drawing direct on the Stone is executed with 
the steel pens and sable-hair brushes, the dissolred 
ink being made of such a consistence as will permit 
it to flow readily in working, but not so thin as to 
spread on the stone. A polished stone is used, npns 
which the outline is traced by means of red-chalked 
paper, as described in article Enoraviko, under the 
head PainUr't Etching. The artist then prooee<b to 
work as if drawing upon pa^^er; but the stone nra^ 
be carefully proteSed from the slightest contact of 
its surface with anything of a greasy nature. 

The work is executed chiefly in lines, but hroad 
touches may be laid in to strengthen the effect, aod 
light details can be taken out with the scraper, 
which is also used to reduce the strength of any psit 
made too dark, or to erase errors, which may again 
be worked over, as the grease in the ink does nrK 
immediately sink under the surface of the stone, (X 
imtil heat be applied. 

Preparing the Stonei. —When a drawing is com- 
pleted the very important operation of preparing the 
stone for printing remains. As this preparation pn?- 
cedes the drawing in some styles, and is necessary i^ 
the completion of all, a brief description now wCl 
save repetition. 

The object of the preparation is to give to all psrU 
of the surface of the stone exposed to its influeo« 
the property of repelling greasy substances. After 
numerous experiments Senefelder discovered thtt 
this property could be most efficiently imparted by 
treating the stone with diluted nitric add and a Mo- 
tion of gum-arabic. His view of the rationale of the 
process was, that the action of the add upon tbe 
stone is chiefly of use in making it reodve tbe gnm 
more effectually, and that the gum, in conjunctifA 
with water, is the prindpal agent in repelling grearr 
substances. The truth of this opinion is oonfirmed 
by the fact of stones containing transfen being itov 
frequently prepared with gum alone. No gressy 
matter will adhere to the parts of the stone impreg- 
nated with gum; neither will the add or the guffl 
take effect upon a part solidly covered with a giessy 
substance, except the add remain long npcsa it,ctk 
strong mixture be applied. The add, however, ren- 
ders the ink or chalk insoluble with water, by ooib- 
bining with and neutralizing the alkali in the loap. 

In preparing a stone it is sometimes first subjected 
to the action of the add alone, by laying it is > 
trough slijj'btly inclined, and pouring repeatedly over 
it a weak mixture of about 1 part of nitrio aod to 
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100 parte water. This is called eichinff the ttone^ 
whif^ ia next washed with pore water, and then 
corered with the eolation of gum. The acid and 
gum are, however, freqaently mixed and implied 
together with a broad, flat camel-hair bmsh, and 
aUowed to remain uitil diy. When thns applied 
there is lea danger of the add Iniuring the work by 
eating away the ink or chalk of the drawing, the 
greaey portion of which has not yet penetrated below 
the fuuce of the stone. Before printing the draw- 
ing nndergoes farther treatment^ bat ^is will be 
noticed in the proper place. 

Chalk Drawing, — ^The best qaality of stone is re- 
quired for this style. It must be equal in colour and 
consiBtenGy, and grained to suit the size and nature 
of the drawing. The outline is traced on as before, 
by means of the red-chalked paper. 

Although the manner of execution is much the 
same as d^lk-drawing on paper, and a rough sketch 
can be drawn with nearly as much facility, still the 
necenty of impressing every touch on the stone 
in fudi a manner as will make it ^ in the subse- 
qocant printing; oaoses the operations to be more 
tedioua This is especially the case in the deep rich 
textures and delicate tones of a highly-fmished draw- 
ing, on which the manipulation calculated to insure 
a atisfactory result in printing is not only a very 
tedious process, but denumds great skill and experi- 
Qice in the artist. Kepeated and careful working 
over tiie parts must be followed by a laborious pick- 
mg with needles to equalize the tones and perfect 
the gradations. Thin light lines and sharp white 
tooches are taken out with the scraper; intense blacJc 
lines or touches may, if required, be put in with the 
hair pencil and ink. 

The preparation of a chalk drawing for printing 
requires more care and judgment t£m any other 
style. The particles of chalk in the delicate shades 
having such a slight hold on the granulations, they 
are liable to be partially or wholly removed by the 
add. 

Engraxifng on Stone, — This manner, which reaem- 
Ues line engraving on metal, is well adapted to pre- 
cise and minute work, such as machinery, ornament^ 
small figure subjects, &c A hard polished stone is 
selected, and first prepared with the acid and gum. 
It is then washed with water, a portion of the gum 
being left on the surface. When diy powdered red 
chalk is rubbed over it with the palm of the hand, 
or it gets instead a thin coating of gum mixed with 
black. The black ground shows the work with 
greater distinctness during progress, but the red per- 
mits greater freedom in workSig, the outline being 
traced on with red or black, as the opposite colour of 
the ground requires. The drawing is produced wholly 
by lines scratched through the ground and preparation 
with steel points, the ruUng machine (see Engraving) 
being also made available in representations of ma- 
chinery. The lines should fully penetrate the stone, 
so as to expose it to the linseed oil which is spread 
over the drawing when completed — the groimd pro- 
tecting all parts excepting the lines, wlSch at once 
absorb the oiL The ground is now washed carefully 
off with water, the oil on the surface being carried 
with it, and left only in the lines, which are next 
ekargtd by printing ink being rubbed gently all over 
it, the gum previously absorbed still preventing the 
greasy ink from adhering to any part but the oiled 
lines. The inking roller is now passed over the 
■tone, and takes up all the superfluous ink from the 
■oHaoe, which is again slightly gummed previous to 
printing. 

EuMng on Stone is much in favour with Grerman 
irtirts, but is rarely practised in Britain. 
When prepared the stone is heated and covered 



with etdiing ground similar to that for copper, but 
containing more wax. It is next smoked, and when 
the stone cools the outline is traced on or transferred 
by passing it through the press. The work is exe- 
cuted as described above in Engraving, but as the 
incisions need not penetrate beyond the etching 
ground, on account of their being afterwards cleaned 
out with add, the movement of the point is much 
freer, and hence this method is better adapted for 
picturesque subjects than engraving. The biting-in 
is effected with diluted acetic or with muriatic add, 
stopping-out being done with drawing ink. When 
bit the stone is washed and dried, and the lines filled 
with printing ink. The groimd and surface ink are 
deaned off with a mixture of turpentine and water, 
and a slight gumming fits the stone for immediate 
printing. 

Writing and Drawing on Transfer Paper, — ^All 
kinds of writing, plans, outline, and half -shaded draw- 
ings can be executed with facility and precision on 
this medium. The manner is precisely that of pen- 
and-ink drawing on ordinary paper. 

When the work is completed the paper is damped, 
placed on a warmed polished stone, and passed seve- 
ral times through the press. The back of the paper 
is again damped, and the stone again passed repeat- 
edly through the press, its position being changed to 
insure equal pressure on all parts. The paper is now 
soaked with water, and taken off piecemeiEJ, reveal- 
ing the writing or drawing perfectly transferred to 
the stone. It may be prepwed for printing bv merdy 
gumming the 8iu*face and strengthening the lines^ 
either by inking with the roller or by passing a woollen 
rag charged with printing ink rapidly to and fro over 
them. It is desirable, however, to etch the stone so 
as to deanse it from all impurities. Any writing 
upon common paper, executed with lithographic ink, 
can also be transferred, if sponged on the iMtck with 
diluted nitric acid. 

Transferring Engravings^ dfcc, to Stone, — This branch 
of lithography has of late years made great advances^ 
and excepting fine and highly-finished pictorial work, 
almost any engravings in line or stipple can now be 
transfenred and printed in a very perfect manner. 
Transfers from woodcuts or types, and from one stone 
to another, are also effected with equal success. The 
process is very simple. A careful impression is taken 
upon the prepared paper with the ink previously de- 
scribed, the impression from a plate being generally 
passed through the press between blotting-paper, to 
divest it of the superfluous ink from the deep incisions. 
The paper is then damped as before, placed on the 
stone, and transferred in the same manner as the 
writings or drawings described above. 

Tinting and Ckromo'lithography.^ — The operations 
in all kinds of tinting and chromo-lithography being 
nearly alike, a suffidently dear understanding of the 
whole may be conveyed to the general reader by de- 
scribing one of the processes. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to that adopted in imitating a chalk 
drawing on tinted paper touched with white. 

The subject is drawn upon a grained stone — the 
dark shadows and the positive shading required to 
make out form only being put in. It is Uien pre- 
pared for printing, and an impression taken, which 
is immediately reversed upon a separate stone, also 
grained. This latter forms the tint stone, which 

1 Tinting, in lithography, indndes not only the wann or ood 
neutral tones printed over the whole or part of a drawing, bat 
all colour printing in flat or uniform single oolouxa. The term 
ohromo-lithograpby la applied to the oombinationa and blend- 
ings of ooloun in imitating oil-paintinga and water-odour 
drawinga ; copiea of which, approaching fko-simile in exaot- 
neis, can be produced by & mtIm of printings from leparate 
atouea. 
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!b ordinariljr thus treated:— The outlines are first 
■cratched firmly into the stone with a point, after 
which the mai^ring and the parts intend^ to tell as 
white touches in the printii^T are painted over with 
an acidulated solution of gum coloured with vermilion. 
The stone is then warmed, and when the gum har- 
dens a piece of soft ink is rubbed all over the surface 
and spread evenly with a woollen rag. The only 
trace now left of the impression is the indsed out- 
line, which giiides the artist in laying in darker grad- 
ations more solidly with liquid ink, if necessary, or 
in taking out softer lights with the scraper. Etdiing 
and gumming now follow, after which the gum pro- 
tecting the margins and touched parts is washed off, 
and the process is completed. When this stone is 
printed over an impression of the drawing, the parts 
grounded with the soft ink, having only taken on the 
coloured ink from the inking roUer, form the tint, 
the white touches being produced by the non-printing 
of the gummed and scraped-out parts. 

A simpler and more elegant method than the above 
is now, however, practised by many lithographers, 
obviating the necessity for incising the outline, which 
sometimes caused blemishes in printing. The im- 
provement lies in the manner of grounding the tint 
stone after reversing the drawing and gumming the 
margins and white touches. Instead of rubbing on 
the soft ink a roller charged with a varnish of burned 
linseed oil, slightly coloured, is passed over the stone, 
imparting a thin transparent coating. When this 
hardens it can be scraped and otherwbe treated with 
greater freedom and certainty than the rubbed-in 
ground, as the reversed drawing is clearly seen 
through the transparent varnish. 

In a pure chromo-lithograph the first or subject 
stone consists only of the outlines of the picture. 
From this impressions are taken, and reversed upon 
as many separate stones as there are colours to be 
printed ; so many as thirty different stones having 
been required in some of the finer specimens lately 
published. On each of these stones all objects in the 
picture having the same colour are separately worked 
in with chalk, ink, stumping, &c., the gradations of 
tone in the colours being produced by darker or 
lighter shading. Each stone is carefully prepared 
for printing in the usual manner.^ 

Lithographic Printing. — The peculiarity of this 
process consists in the mode of applying the pressure. 
In type and copperplate printing it is applied verti- 
cally by a flat surface or by a cylinder ; whereas a 
lithographic impression is obtained by friction. 

As the printing ink will not adhere readily to the 
ink or chsJk remaining on the surface of the stone, 
it is desirable to remove it by dissolving it with tur- 
pentine mixed with a little sweet oil, and washing it 
off with water. The result is an apparent oblitera- 
tion of the work. But the colourless grease remain- 
ing in the pores of the stone attracts the printing 
ink, which is now applied by passing the roller over 
the surface in all directions, causing the writing or 
drawing gradually to re-appear. This operation 
demonstrates that the grease alone is essential to the 
results in printing, and that all the other ingredients 
in the inks and chalks are merely vehicles for apply- 

1 To iDAke the coloon on the different stonee fall on the 
proper placet in the separate printing! holee are drilled into 
the opposite margina in exactly corresponding positions on all 
the stones, and into these holes small needles are inserted. 
In laying on the paper to take the impression first from the 
■abject stone, the maigins of the paper are pierced by the 
needles, which are then taken out, and the printing effected. 
When the impression is again laid on for the separate print- 
ing the perforations in the margins made by the needlea in 
the first stone are guided orer the points of the needles in the 
separate atones, and a perfect rtgitter thua aecored. 



the 



ing the grease to the stone in such mannw and 
tity as determines the character and effect 
work. 

The printing is now proceeded with. The steoe, 
previously placed on the table of the press, is agiia 
wetted, ana again inked ; the paper is laid on the 
tympan, brought down over it, and the farther end 
run under the scraper. The lever is now hroogfat 
down, raising up the table with the stone; the baidle 
attached to the roller below is tamed, by mesu d 
which the table and stone is moved slowly akogto 
the end under the pressore of the scraper. Tbs 
pressure is now reUuced by raising the lever, tb 
table is drawn back, the tympan raised, snd ths 
paper, with the impression now on it, lifted carefnllj 
off. The operations of wetting the stooie and inlda; 
are repeated for each impression. The priotiog 
paper must not have any acid or alum in its compo- 
sition, because the presence of either destroys the 
work after a very few impressions have been taken. 

About the year 1850 steam power began to soper- 
sede manual labour in dri^dng the litho^r^hic pms, 
and not long after, a cylinder machine, driven bf 
steam power, was introduced, by whidi the entin 
operation of printing was to be performed, the pm- 
sure of the cylinder being employed to prodnoe the 
impressions instead of the scraper of the hand prm. 
For a considerable time the printing of the macfabe 
was so imperfect that only the very lowest quality 
of work could be entrusted to it. In course of a fev 
years, however, improvements in constructioo, and 
additional appliances in inking, registering, &a,so 
perfected the machine, that transfers from plates, line 
drawings, and chromo-prints of medium sixe, can nam 
be printed by it in excellent style. 500 revolotioas 
in the hoiur is the highest speed at which the ma- 
chine can produce good work, the number of im- 
pressions printed by each revolution being from ooe 
to twelve or upwsjrds, according as the size of the 
print allows the greater or lesser number of tzsmfen 
to be put on the one stone. The machine is not yet 
capable of printing fine chalk drawings, espedallyof 
lai^ size, or the highest class of chromo-lithogrsphk 
These must still be printed at the hand-presi by 
scraper pressure. 

The number of good impressions that can be taks 
from one drawing or transfer, ranges from 500 to 
5000 and upwards acoordinff to style; dialk diawingi 
producing fewest, and ink drawings the g r eates t 
number. A drawing or writing can be kept good oa 
the stone for any length of time, by first waihing it 
with turpentine and water, then rolling it in vw 
praerving ink — a mixture of tallow, wax, and print- 
ing ink — and finally covering it with gum oixe^ 
with sugar-candy; but this process most be renewed 
at intervals of at most six or twelve months. 

Zinc can be drawn upon, treated and printed ii 
much the same manner as stone; and, as it is mors 
portable, the plates used for the purpose being !«■ 
than one-eighth of an inch thick, attempts have bees 
made to introduce it as a substitute, bat prsctial 
difficulties have prevented its being generally adop- 
ted. Attempts have also been made to fix phoio- 
graphs from natural objects on stone, and to trot 
and print them like drawings, bat as y^ resolti hire 
only been obtained by a few persevering experimen- 
ters which may be considered as quite saooesfBl 
Photographs from line drawings and from the mcxs 
ordinary class of line engravings on wood or sted, 
are now, however, saocessf ally transferred to stoo^ 
and printed in the usual manner. 

LITHOTOMT, in surgery, the tedmical ntfoe 
for the operation popularly called catting for tbt 
stone. As usually performed it oonsiBts in cnttins 
by the side of the anus in th9 perineum, so as to 
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reftdi aad divide the tunethra and neck of the bladder, 
where it is Burronnded by the proetate gland. A 
grooved and curved stafif is introduced into the blad- 
oer first, and then the incision is made in the peri- 
neum to reach the bladder, the groove in the staff 
serving as a guide to the knife. When the calculus 
or stone is f cat with the finger the staff is withdrawn 
and the stone extracted by means of forceps, proper 
treatment to ward off inflammation and other acci- 
dents being then adopted. When thus performed, 
unless there be unusual difficulties, the length of time 
required to extract the stone is seldom more than 
three minntes, often one or one and a hall At first 
the mine escapes through the woimd, but in favour- 
able cases it issues by the natural passage in a week, 
and the wound heals in the course of a month. 

LITHOTRITY, in surgery, the operation of crush- 
ing a stcme in the bladder into fragments of such a 
siie that they may be expelled by t£e urethnL The 
instrument by which the stone is broken up is intro- 
duced in the same manner as a catheter or sound 
into the bladder, and after catching the stone either 
crushes, bores, or hammers it to pieces. Crushing is 
now most frequently resorted to. The instrument 
has two movable blades at the extremity, which are 
brought together to crush the stone by means of a 
powerful screw. This operation is only applicable 
where the bladder is not irritable, where the canal of 
the urethra is of good size, and the stone smaU. It 
is jnayplicable to children, but this is little to be re- 
gretted, as there is peibaps no surgical operation 
more generally successful than that ^ lithotomy in 
children. Care must be taken that no portions of 
the stone are left in the bladder, as such fragments 
are almost certain to form the nuclei of fre^ con- 
creti ons. 

LITHUANIA (in the language of the country, 
lAlwa; in German, Lithauen); an extensive country, 
formerly an independent grand duchy, containing 
60,000 square miles, but in 1569 united to Poland 
Since the dismemberment of that kingdom in 1778, 
1798, and 1795, the greater portion of it has been 
united to Russia, and forms the governments of 
Mohiley, Vitepak, Minsk, Vilna, and Grodno. The 
climate is temperate and healthy, and the face of the 
country nearly a level, interrupted only by a few in- 
significant hills. The soil is in some parts sandy; in 
oUien marshy, or covered with woods; but, wher- 
ever it is cultivated, very productive. The principal 
rivers are the Dvina or Dwina, the Dnieper, the 
Niemen, the Przypiec, and Bug. There are also 
many lakes and morasses. Lithuania raises consider- 
able numbers of cattle, and produces abundance of 
com, flax, hemp, wood, honey, and wax. It also 
yields iron. The forests are full of game; among the 
wild animals are the urus, lynx, elk, beaver, kc 
Com, wax, honey, wolf and bear skins, leather, wool, 
and smaU but good horses, are exported. The manu- 
factures are iron, glaee, leather, and there are nume- 
rous distilleries. The Lithuanians, who are of Let- 
tish origin (see Ltvonia), were in the eleventh 
ce n t ur y tributary to Russia, but they made them- 
selves independent when Russia was divided by the 
troubles under the successors of Vladimir. Ringold, 
in 1285, bore the title of grand duke, and under 
hii successors the whole of Russian Lithuania was 
separated from Russia. Vladislaus Jagello, by his 
marriage with the Polish oueen Hedwig, united 
Lithuania and the conquered Russian provinces with 
Poland. A portion of Lithuania, 6675 square miles, 
now forms part of Gumbinnen, in the province of 
East Prussia^ 

LITMUS, or Laoxub, is a blue pigment obtained 
from Lecanora tartareoy or from any of the other 
lichens which yield ardiiL The plant, bruised be- 



tween stones, is exposed to the air for several weeks, 
and moistened with ammonia or stale urine, lime and 
potashes being also added. Fermentation sets in, 
the lichen becomes red and finally blue, and when it 
has acquired the proper tint chalk or sulphate of 
lime is added, and the soft paste is made into square 
cakes bypressure in moulds, and the cakes are then 
dried. They are friable, have an indigo-blue colour, 
(and are sometimes adulterated vrith indigo), and a 
pleasant odour. When treated with water the blue 
colour dissolves, and a quantity of mineral matter 
remains insoluble. When incinerated, litmus leaves 
a bulky ash, which dissolves in hydrochloric add 
with effervescence. The blue solution is reddened 
by free acids, and by several salts of the heavy 
metals with strong adds. The blue colour is restored 
by addition of an alkali or alkaline carbonate. The 
colour is destroyed by chlorine and by bleaching 
solutions. Litmus is used almost entirely as a test 
for adds and for alkalies. For this purpose dther 
the carefully prepared aqueous solution itself is em- 
ployed, or else unglazed paper steeped in the solution 
and dried. To test for acids the blue colour is em- 
ployed, care being taken that there is no free alkali 
or alkaline carbonate present in the litmus which 
would render it less sensitive; and for alkalies, the 
infusion tinged red by the careful addition of dilute 
sulphuric add. According to some chemists litmus 
contains several colouring matters of definite com- 
position, which can be separated by the successive 
use of water, acid, and alcohol. 

LITRE, a French measure of volume, also called 
a cubic decimetre; it is equal to 1000 cubic centi- 
metres. The cubic centimetre is a imit of volume 
much used by physicists, it is equal to 0'0000353166 
cubic feet; the mass of a cubic centimetre of dis- 
tilled water at 4" C. is called a gramme^ it is equal 
to 15*432349 English grains. The litre is equal to 
1*76172 iinperial pint. See also Decimal System. 

LITTLEHAMPl'ON, a maritime town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Sussex, 18 miles west of 
Brighton. It has straight and well-kept streets, 
well-built houses, a parish church, in the early Eng- 
lish style, and several other places of worship. The 
harbour, formed by the influx of the Arun into the 
English Channel, is defended by a fort, and is ac- 
cessible to vessels of considerable burden. Little- 
hampton is the port for Arundel, and has a custom- 
house. It has, of late years, become a fashionable 
and much-frequented sea-bathing resort, with a 
bathing-ground unsurpassed for comfort and safety. 
A drainage scheme and water supply have recently 
been completed at a cost of between £20,000 and 
£30,000. Pop. 8900. 

LITTLE ROCK, a dty of the United SUtes, 
capital of Arkansas; 1065 mileswest by south of Wash- 
ington, on the right bonk of the Arkansas, here 
navigable, 250 miles from its mouth. It stands on a 
rocky bluff, rising about 60 feet above the river, 
and is the last place where rocks occur going down 
the stream. It is regularly laid out ; has Presbyte- 
rian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, and Roman 
Catholic churches; a state-house, court-house, and 
jail, banks, a theatre, military college and other 
schools, a States' arsenal, a States' land-office, a 
penitentiary, saw and flour mills, carriage-works, 
foimdries, and printing-offices. First settled in 1820. 
Pop. in 1880, 13,138. 

LITTLETON, or Ltttleton, Thomas, a cele- 
brated English judge and law authority, bom at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, at Frankley. In 
1455 he went the northern circuit as judge of as- 
size, and was in 1466 appointed by Edward IV. one 
of the judges of the cummon pleas. In 1475 he 
was created a Knight of the Bath, and continued to 
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enjoy the eeteem of his sovereign and the nation until 
his death, at an advanced age, in 14S1. His work 
on Tenures has passed through a great number of 
editions, those from 1539 to 1689, iJone amountinff 
to twenty-four. This work was for long esteemea 
the principal authority for the law of real property 
in England, but owing to the many changes in the 
laws relative to this subject, it is now little con* 
suited by lawyers. 

LITTROW, Joseph Johann ton, an eminent 
astronomer, bom in 1781 at Bischof-Teinitz. After 
leaving the school there, he studied first at the gym- 
nasium of Prague, and afterwards at its university. 
After turning his attention successively to law, medi- 
cine, and theology, without being able to decide upon a 
profession, he at last, about 1803, resolved to devote 
himself to mathematics and 'astronomy, and though 
in these sciences he was almost self-taught, he made 
such progress that in 1807 he obtained the chair of 
astronomy in the University of Cracow. Scared 
away by the breaking out of the war, he in 1810 
accepted a similar chiur in Kasan, where he founded 
the observatory. The climate, and other cinmm- 
stances, induced him in 1816 to accept an invitation 
to be joint-director of the observatory of Buda, and 
from this he removed in 1819, to become director of 
the observatory of Vienna. He completely reorgan- 
ized this establishment, and though disappointed in 
the expectation of obtaining a new erection, exerted 
himself to make the old one as complete as possible. 
His lectures yearly attracted a numerous audience, 
not only of ordinary students, but of unprofessional 
persons, many of them strangers from abroad. In 
Vienna his sphere of activity was large, and the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences there, though not actu- 
ally erected till after his death, in 1840, may justly 
regard him as its founder. His writings, chiefly on 
mathematical and astronomical subjects, are nume- 
rous, and have generally had a very extensive circu- 
lation. By far the most popular of all is his Die 
Wunder des Himmela, of which the fifth edition was 
published at Stuttgart in 18G5. It ranks as one of 
the best works of astronomy for the use of general 
readers. 

LITURGY (Greek, lettourgioy from leitos, public, 
and ergofif work or service), a precom posed form of 
))ublic worship; the term is also specially applied to 
tlie service of the eucharist. It is merely our inten- 
tion here to mention some of the most important 
liturgies, without entering at all into the question of 
the primitive forms of worship in the Christian church. 
Of the six principal oriental liturgies four (those of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantin- 
ople) are derived from the churches in which they 
were used; the fifth from the Armenian church, and 
^•he sixth from the Syrian sect, the Nestorians. The 
liturgy of Jerusalem, although ascribed to St. James, 
is of imcertain origin and date. No Greek manu- 
script of it is known farther back than the tenth 
century; but an almost identical liturgy in Syriac, 
also bearing the name of St. James, is used by the 
Monophysites, and as it is certain they would not 
have adopted it from the orthodox at any time, since 
their communication with them was broken ofif at 
the Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D.), the identity of 
the Syriac and Greek versions mark a date not later 
than the fifth century. The liturgy of Antioch exists 
in Syriac, but is evidently only a free translation of 
that of Jerusalem. Upon this liturgy is foimded 
that of St. Basil, and upon the latter that of St. Chrys- 
oetom, which has long been the reco^^nized liturgy of 
the oriental and Russian churches. The Alexandrixm 
liturgy is ascribed to St. Mark ; it is found in a Greek 
manuscript of the tenth century, and is extant also 
in Coptic; it is now used by the Christian church of 



Egypt The ArmmiaaUtorgy dates from thafaitio- 
duction of Christianity into Annenia under Gregory 
the Illuminator, about 300 A.D.; it » mainly fofonded 
upon that of St. Chiysostom. The Kertocias 
have three liturgies, which, howevo-, are all onb- 
bined, each being assigned to a particular nana. 
There are various litnigical books in use in the Bomaa 
Catholic church, the greater part of which are cooamoB 
to all the members in communion with the chardi, 
while others are only permitted to be uaed in psr- 
ticular places, or by particular monasteries Tbt 
Breviary contains the matins, laad% Ac, with tbs 
variations made therein according to the serenl 
days, canonical hours, and the like. There sis 
various breviaries appropriated only to certain placei, 
as the Ambrosian breviary used in Biilan, the Gai- 
lican by the church of France, and those of dif- 
ferent monastic orders; but the Roman breviary ii 
general It consists of the services of matins sad 
kuds, prime, third, sixth, nones, vespers, and com- 
pline, that is, of the seven hours, on acooont ol ths 
saying of David, 'Seven times a day do I prsiss 
thee.' It is recited in Latin. The Missal, or vohune 
employed in celebrating mass, contains the cakodsr, 
the general rubies or rites of the mass, and besides 
such parts as are invariably the same, the de tem- 
pore, that is, the variable parts on Sundays and holi- 
days that have proper masses; the proprUm stac- 
torutfif or the variable parts in the masses, for tbs 
festivals of such saints as have proper masses; sad 
commune tanctorumf or the variable parte on the 
feasts of those saints that have no proper masa Has 
canon of the mass was conunitted to writing about 
the middle of the fifth century. Gregory the Grest 
made many additions to it. The Ceremonial containi 
the offices peculiar to the pope, treating of hif elec- 
tion, consecration, benediction and ooronatioii, tbe 
canonization of saints, the creation of cardinsls, tfat 
vestments of the pope and cardinals when oelebratiiig 
the divine offices, &c. The Pontificale describee tbe 
functions of the bishops of the Rtmian church, eoch 
as the conferring ecclesiastical orders, consecratiiig of 
churches, nuumer of excommunicating, absolving, &c 
The Ritual treats of those functions which are to be 
performed by simple priests, or the inferior denry, 
both in the public service of the church, and in the 
exercise of private pastoral duties. The andeiit 
Gallican liturgy is that which was in use among tbe 
Gauls before the time of Pepin and Chariemsgne, 
who introduced the Roman mode of celebrating divine 
worship. The Spanish liturgy, more commonly cslled 
the Mozarahic liturgy, is derived fnHn that of Borne. 
The Ambrosian liturgy, used in the cathedral st 
Milan, derives its name from St. Ambrose, who m&de 
some changes in it It does not differ from tbe 
Roman in doctrines, though it does in fonn. Tbe 
whole of the Roman liturgy is in Latin. The Pro- 
testants all adopted their vernacular tongue hi tbe 
celebration of divine service. In 1523 Luther drew 
up a liturgy, or form of prayer and administrstion 
of the sacraments, which in many points differed 
but little from the mass of the Churdi of Booie. 
He did not, however, confine his foUowen to tbie 
form, and hence every country in which Lutber- 
anism prevails has its own lituigy, agremng witb 
the others in the essentials, but differing in msny 
things of an indifferent nature. The prayen sre 
read or chanted by the minister at the altar, and tbe 
subject of the discourse is in most cases limited to 
the epistle or gospel of the day. A new lituigy for 
the principal divine service on Sundays, bohdaji» 
and the celebration of the holy communion, was pab> 
liBhedatBerlininl822. This was designed primsrily 
for the use of the royal and cathechtd diurch in 
Berlin, but has been generally adopted in Pruaia 
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CalTin prqMtfvd no liturgy; but hifl followen in 
Ge&eTB^ Holland, France, and other places drew np 
famiB of prayer, of which the G^enevete and the 
Frendi are the most important. The Grenevese 
Utiirgy contains the prayer with which divine serWce 
begins, a confession of sins, public prayers for every 
^7 in the week, and for some particular occasions, 
the Lord's prayer, decalogue, and creed, &c. A new 
litaigy of the French Refonned Church was com- 
piled in 1826. In England before the Reformation 
the public service of &e church was performed in 
T«atin, and different liturgies were used in different 
parts of the kingdom. The most celebrated of these 
were the Breviary and Missal, tecundumutum Sarum, 
compiled by the Bishop of Salisbury about 1080. They 
eonsisted of prayers and offices, some of very ancient 
ongin, and others the produce of later times. The 
Kngliah Book of Common Prayer dates from the 
reign of £dward VI. In 1547 Edward VI. com- 
misskmed Cranmer, Ridley, and eleven other divines 
to draw up a liturgy in English. This was published 
m 1549, and again with some changes in 1552, 
whence it was called the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VL Some slight alterations were made upon 
it when it was adopted in the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the reign of James L, and finally soon after the 
Restoration, it underwent new revisions. In the por- 
Uons of Scripture contained in the Prayer Book the 
authorized version was then adopted, except in the 
Psalms, which are according to Coverdale's Bible. 
This was the last revisal in which any alteration 
was made by authority. The four services for the 
anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, the martyrdom 
of King Charles, the Restoration, and the king's ac- 
cession, did not belong properly to the Prayer Book, 
being appended to it by each successive sovereign by 
order in council. The first three have been discon- 
tinued by the queen by order in counciL The liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland is the same as 
that of the Church of England, except that there is 
a different communion office, which however is used 
only in some of the Scotch churches. The Eirk of 
Scotland, or the Scotch Presbyterian Church, has no 
liturgy. The Directory for the Public Worship of 
Gyd contains directions for the assembling of the con- 
gregation, the manner of proceeding, &c. In 1562 
the Book of Common Order, or Knox's Liturgy, was 
recommended to be used by those who were unable 
to pray without a set form. The attempt of Charles 
L (1637) to introduce into Scotland a book of common 
prayer, copied horn the English, produced the Solemn 
League and Covenant. The Book of Common Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America was adopted in 1789, and, besides 
some minor deviations from the English, it omits the 
Athanasian Creed, and in the Apostles' Creed leaves 
the officiating minister the discretionary power of 
substituting for the expression 'he descended into 
hoU,' 'he went into the place of departed spirits.' It 
has adopted the oblation and invocation in the com- 
munion service, in which it approximates to the Scot- 
tish communion office, and has added six forms of 
prayer — for the visitation of prisoners, for thanks- 
giving for the fruits of the eartii and other blessings, 
for morning and evening prayer in families, for Ute 
ccmsecration of a church or diapel, and lastly, a 
beautiful and impressive office of institution of minis- 
ters. Among authorities on the subject of liturgies 
we may mention Bingham's Orisines Ecdesiasticfle, 
Combo's Scholastical History of Liturgies, Neale's 
Translations of the Primitive Litur^es, Palmer's An- 
tkiuities of the English Liturgv, Procter's History 
and Rationale of the Prayer Book, Blunt's Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, Assemanni Codex Litur- 
gicos Ecolesig universe. 



LIUTPRAND, or Luitpband, a celebrated his- 
torian, prelate, and diplomatist, was bom at Pavla 
about 920. From being page of King Hugo he rose 
to be chancellor under Ms successor Berengarius, who 
sent him on an embassy to Constantinople in 948. 
He fell into disgrace some time after hii return, and 
went to Germany, where he was nominated by the 
Emperor Otto Bishop of Cremona. In 963 he went 
as the ambassador of that sovereign to Rome, and 
was one of the council appointed to investigate the 
conduct of Pope John IL In 968 he was again in 
Constantinople, his mission being to ask the hand of 
the Princess Theophania for Otto's son. He died at 
Cremona about 972. Liutprand was an excellent 
scholar, and had closely studied the men and affairs 
of the Lower Empire. Besides an interesting narra- 
tive of his last mission to Constantinople, he has left 
us a Historia Ottonis, which relates the most impor- 
tant events that took place in Italy and Germany 
from 862 to 964; and his AntapodasiB, a history of 
Europe in six books, from 888 to 948. These works 
were published at Antwerp in 1640; they form the 
third volume of Pertz's Monumenta Germanise His- 
torica (Hanover, 1839). They are written in a style 
remarkable for its purity, and are our chief authority 
for the period they treat of. 

LIVADIA, the name given under the Turkish 
rule to the ancient Hellas, or Middle Greece, situ- 
ated to the south of Yanina or Thessaly, and north 
of the Morea. 

LIVADIA, or Lkbadea, a town, Greece, on the 
Hercyna, a fine mountain stream, 52 miles north- 
west of Athens. It occupies a considerable space, 
and before the revolution is said to have been the 
most flourishing town of Northern Greece, and to 
have contained 1500 houses; but it has a dull ap- 
pearance, b poorly built, and consists of narrow, ill- 
paved streets. It is defended by a castle; and has 
manufactures of cotton goods, and a trade in small 
articles of raw produce. Higher up the river, in a 
narrow gorge, is the site of the ancient Hieron, or 
cave of Trophonius, and the fountains of Lethe and 
Mnemosyne. Pop. 5000. 
LIVE OAK. See Oak. 

LIVER, the glandular structure, which, in ani- 
mal forms, secretes the bile. In man the liver 
forms the largest gland of the body, weighing from 
50 to 60 oz. This gland is not confined to the 
Vertebrate animals, all of which — save the Am- 
phioxus or lancelet— possess a well-developed liver, 
but is found in many Invertebrata ; and, indeed, 
forms the first gland in connection with the diges- 
tive system which appears developed, as we trace 
the structure of the alimentary apparatus from the 
lower to the higher forms of life. Thus whilst the 
elementary structures of a liver may be doubt- 
fully present in some of the lowest forms, the higher 
Annulosa (for example, Crustaceans, insects, &c.), 
constitute the first group in which true and un- 
doubted hepatic structures exist. In the lower 
Mollusca thePolyzoaand Tunicata doubtfully, and the 
Brachiopoda certainly, possess a liver; whilst a liver- 
mass is well represented in all the higher molluscan 
forms, among which the ordinary mussels, cockles, 
snails, whelks, pteropods, and cuttle-fishes may be 
enumerated. In Invertebrata the structure of the 
liver is essentially tubular, the ultimate hepatic ducts 
being traceable into simple coecal or bUnd tubes, 
whidi are provided with a layer of epithelial cells. 
No gall-bladder, or receptacle for the seoreted bile in 
whidi it may be stored until requiied in the diges- 
tive processes, exists in connection with the Uver of 
invertebrates; the efferent duct or ducts of the liver 
in the latter forms pouring their contents directly 
into the alimentary tract. 
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The liver of man dccapies a position in the right 
upper side and towards the front of the abdominal 
cavity. In anatomical language it oocnpies that 
region of the abdomen to which the name of right 
hypochondrinm has been applied, and extends across 
the epigastric region into the left hypochondrinm. 
It lies in front of the aorta, vena cava^ and spine. 
The spleen lies to its left The front or anterior 
border of the gland is thin and sharp, whilst its 
posterior margin is broad. It is connected to the 
midriff or diaphragm by certain ligaments which are 
derived from the peritoneum or lining membrane of 
the abdomen, and which are attached to its posterior 
border. Its upper surface is convex or arciied, and 
fits into the concave surface of the diaphragm — ^the 
great band of muscle which forms the floor of the 
chest, and which divides the chest from the abdomen. 
Its lower surface is somewhat flattened and irregular, 
and divided into certain 'lobes' or divisions to be 
presently noted and described. It overlies a portion 
of the stomach and duodenum or first portion of the 
small intestine; a part of the right kidney and its 
supra-renal capsule; and a portion of the transverse 
colon. From the prominent position of the liver it 
can be felt in spare or even in moderately stout sub- 
jects, projecting below the cartilages of the right 
ribs, whilst by means of percussion the physician 
can with accuracy map out its further dimensions 
and size. From its position also it is extremely lia- 
ble to compression and injury in tight-lacing. The 
ligaments which attach the liver by its upper surface 
to the midriff may be briefly notic^ in the present 
instance. From the diaphittgm two broad layers of 
the peritoneum are sent to be attached to the poste- 
rior border of the liver, and so to form the lateral lig' 
amerUs of the gland. The tutpetuory or falci/orm 
ligament is attached to the liver nearly in the middle 
line, and joins the lateral ligaments posteriorly. The 
round ligament, or remains of the umbilical vein — an 
embryonic structure which becomes obliterated a few 
days after birth — is attached in front to the free 
edge or border of the liver. The union of the lateral 
ligaments with the suspensory ligament is some- 
times described as an independent structure, imder 
the name of the coronary ligament of the liver. The 
general form of the liver having been already no- 
ticed, we may proceed to examine its more intimate 
structiu^ and relations. The liver is completely in- 
vested by the peritoneum, except a small portion 
posteriorly, where it is united to the diaphragm. The 
depression in .which the gall-bladder rests is also 
uncovered by the lining membrane of the abdomen. 
The upper surface of the liver exhibits a division, by 
the position of the falciform ligament, into two un- 
equal halves. These halves are the right and left 
lobes of the liver, the right lobe being much the 
larger of the two. This division indicates the fact 
that in the Yetebrata the liver is a bilateral organ ; 
and in early life it exhibits a perfect two-sided sym- 
metry, extending to either side of the body. As de- 
velopment advances, however, the left lobe decreases 
in size, leaving the right lobe to form by far the 
larger half of the organ. The under surface of the 
liver shows a more complicated and further sub-divi- 
sion of its parts. Five lobes, separated by four 
fissures or clefts, may be observed on the lower sur- 
face of the organ. The longitudinal fissure corre- 
sponds with the attachment of the falciform liga- 
ment above; and forms a deep groove dividing the 
liver into right and left lobes on its under surface, 
just as the falciform ligament divided it on the 
upper surface. The front portion of the longitud- 
inal fissure lodges the roimd ligament or remains of 
the umbilical vein of early life; whilst the pos- 
terior part of the fissure contains the remains of 



the diuiui venofftit — a bruidi of the'mnbilical vein, 
and which also becomes o bl iterated soon after birth. 
Hence the longitudinal fissure anterioriy is some- 
times known as the umbilical fissure; and poste- 
riorly, as the/Mtt}'e of the ductuM vtmmu, Tbe/*- 
svre for the gall-bladder forms a second deft in the 
under surface of the organ. The third fissure is that 
of the inferior vena^ eato, which transmits thai vein; 
this fissure lying in the same line as the fiarare for 
the gall-bladder. And the fourth is known as the 
iransver%t or portal fissure^ which in a manner unites 
the other fissures, and runs at right angles into the 
longitudinal fissure. The transverse fissure trans- 
mits three vessels, all of importance in the slructure 
and functions of the liver. These are the kepaiie 
artery, the portal veiUj and the hepatic duet. The two 
former vessels enter the organ and supply it with 
blood; the latter duct leaves the liver by this fissure, 
and carries the biliary secretion from the gland. The 
arrangement of the fissures above described has been 
compared to the letter H. The longitudinal fiasors 
and its posterior part (the fissure of Uie ductus veno- 
sus) being represented by the left bar of the letter; 
the fissiures of the gall-bladder and vena cava cocrs- 
spend to the right bar ; whilst the transverse fissore 
is represented by the cross-bar of the letter. Turn- 
ing to consider the lobes of the gland, we find the 
la^r right, and smaller left lobe already diSeroiti- 
ated. The right lobe bears on its under surface two 
hollows or depressions; the front depression being 
for the colon, whilst the hollow behind receives the 
right kidney. The under surface of the left lobe is 
undivided into smaller portions, and the three remain- 
ing lobes are therefore formed by subdivisicos of 
the larger right lobe. The Spigelian lobe is a small 
prominent division which lies between the fissure c£ 
the ductus venosus and that of the vena cavsw TbeM 
form its lateral boundaries, and anteriorly it is 
bounded by the transverse fissure. The Spigelian lobe 
is connected to the under surface of the great right 
lobe by the second lobe, of elongated shi4>e, and known 
as the lobulus caudatus or caudate lobe. The last 
lobe is known as the quadrate lobe^ and this dirinon 
lies between the front portion of the longitudinal 
fissure and the gall-bladder. It is so named from 
its somewhat square shape, and is sometimes con- 
nected to the left lobe by a bridge-like process of 
liver-substance, which crosses the longitudinal fit- 
sure, and is known as the|>ont hepatis. Besides being 
invested by peritoneum, the liver is covered by a 
delicate coating of areolar or white fibrous tissue, which, 
however, sends no intimate prolongation of its sub- 
stance into the body of the organ. This coating, at 
the transverse fissure, is known as Glis8on*i captde, 
and surrounds the vessels which, as already men- 
tioned, enter the liver by that channel, whilst it abo 
invests them, in their distribution throughout the 
gland, in a common sheath or covering. 

The entire and apparently solid mass of the liver 
consists of a collection of small portions of an onl 
or roimdish shape, each averaging about l-20th of an 
inch in diameter, and which are known as the lobvUs 
of the organ. When cut across the lobules appear some- 
what rounded in shape, each consisting of a boundary 
wall and a contained mesh-work. The outer or boun- 
dary wall of each, and the meah-work within, an 
formed by blood-vessels andducts — portal vein, hepatic 
artery, hepatic vein, and hepatic duct — ^whilst the 
interstices of the mesh- work A vessels are filled with 
the little bodies which manufacture the character- 
istic secretion of the Uver — ^the hepatic edit. These 
cells each average -r^th or iV^^ of an inch in 
diameter, and are of rounded or polygonal shapa 
They contain nuclei, granules, and fat globules, and 
have generally a yellowish tinge or hue. Bearis^ ia 
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mind thftt the hepatic Artery, the portftl rein, and 
bepatio duct acoompeny each other from first to last, 
and that the hepatic veins are distribated by them- 
•elves, we shall thereW assist oar dear comprehen- 
sion of the relations of these stmctnres in the inti- 
mate composition and functions of the liver. The 
bile is secreted from venous blood derived from the 
stomach, intestines^ and spleen. This venous supply 
Is brought to the liver by the portal vein. The he- 
patic artery is the nutrient artery of the liver, and 
snpi^es the gland with blood for the nourishment of 
Ha own structure, just as all other organs are sup- 
plied with blood, and apart from their secreting 
duties. The hepatic duct, whilst accompanying the 
artery and vein in their distribution, is to be re- 
garded as the excretory channel of the liver. Tracing 
these three vessels within the substance of the organ, 
we find them to ramify and subdivide, until the por- 
tal vein and hepatic artery appear to end in the 
minnte capillary vessels which we have already seen 
to form a net-work in the substance of the lobules. 
Each lobule is thus invested by irUerMndar tetW, 
given off from the minute branches of the portal 
vein, which pass between the lobules; and from 
these external veins the interior of the lobules is 
supplied by smaller veins, which form Uxe net-work 
witldn the lobules^ and which are known as the tn^ro- 
lobuiar veins. The little irUmlobular veins gradually 
empty themselves into branches of the hepatic vein, 
whidi underlie the lobules; and the blood thus ga- 
thered from the lobules is finally poured into the 
main trunks of the hepatic vein which terminate in 
the inferior vena cava as it traverses the Uver. The 
subdivisions of the hepatic artery end similarly to 
those of the portal vein, its blood being returned 
into the capillaries of the portal vessel, or into the 
venous net-work of the lobules. We tiius find the 
distribution of the blood of the portal vein to be car- 
ried out to a very perfect and minute degree through^ 
out the gland. It remains to be noticed how this 
blood is made subservient to the grand purpose of 
the secreting structures. The hepatic duct, which 
dosely accompanies the portal vein and hepatic 
artery in their distribution, is now to be examined 
as the channel into which the bile, secreted by the 
hepatic cells from the blood of the portal vein, is 
formed. And the next step therefore leads us to 
trace the hepatic duct to its ultimate ramifications, 
and to its connection with the secreting cells of the 
liver. This connection, however, has not yet been 
thoroughly determined by physiologists, and the link 
in our knowledge which connects the secretion of bile 
with its excretion into the bile ducts, has yet to be 
furnished before our knowledge of the liver can be 
regarded as in any sense complete. There are, how- 
ever, three chief theories, each of which professes to 
explain in what probable manner the hepatic ducts 
and liver cells communicate. Thus one theory main- 
tains that the terminal and ultimate branches of the 
duct font a net- work or plexus {biliary plextu) which 
runs betw^n the lobules, and which adjoins the out- 
ermost cells of each lobule, but has no intimate 
secretory connection with the interior of the lobule, 
and no intimate structural connection with the 
hepatic cells. The second theory urges that minute 
branches of the hepatic duct begm between the cells 
and within the lobules. Whilst the third theory, 
which has received the very general support of mo- 
dem physiologists, is that the ultimate branches of 
the hepatic duct take origin in the lobules in delicate 
tubular prolongations which inclose the hepatic cells; 
or that the latter are thus situated within the ex- 
panded cellular prolongations of the hepatic duct^ 
and that their secretion is thus directly poured into 
the duct. The hepatic duct and its branches are 



lined by epithelial cells. The larger ducts are ahio 
lined by mucous glands, and these receive the 
smaller ducts which come from between the lobules 
of the liver. The main hepatic ducts — one from the 
right and one from the left lobe of the liver — ^unite 
to form the single hepatic duct proper. And this 
latter duct cooununicates with the q^stie ductf or that 
of the gall-bladder, the two forming by their union 
the duetui communis choUdochtu or common bile 
duct. The common duct is about 3 or 4 inches 
in length, and opens into the duodenum at its pos- 
terior portion in close proximity to the entrance of 
the duct from the pancreas or ' sweet-bread.' The 
characteristic secretion of the liver and the structure 
and uses of the gall-bladder have been already al- 
luded to under the articles Bilb and Gall-bladdkb. 
The general functions of the liver may, therefore, 
briefly be alluded to. These functions comprise, 
besides the secretion of bile, the elaboration from the 
blood of certain substances with Uxe view to their 
more perfect assimilation. Thus the alhuminose 
brought to the liver by the portal vein is probably 
further elaborated by the liver, and incorporated or 
assimilated with the blood. Then also saccharine 
matters contained in the blood, and derived from the 
food, undergo some change with a view to their ulti- 
mate utili^tion in the respiratory function, and 
specially in the production of animal heat. Of itself 
also the liver has been proved to secrete glucose or 
ffrape sugar, or at any rate to form a substance 
known as glycogen, or animal starch, which is readily 
resolvable into sugar. The sugar thus manufactured 
by the liver is supposed by some physiologists to be 
a purely normal product, of use as affording a source 
of animal heat when consumed in the lungs in respi- 
ration. But other authorities, denying the correct- 
ness of this view, maintain that sugar is only formed 
in the liver after death, or in diseased conditions. The 
entire functions of the liver may be regarded as com- 
prising those of the arrest of albuminous matter, the de- 
composition of blood constituents, and the secretion 
of bile and glycogen, which latter is convertible into 
sugar. The bile, of use in digestion, becomes reab- 
sorbed in the course of that process, and together 
with the sugar is ultimately used in the production 
and maintenance of animal heat. The functions of 
the Uver, however, it must be remembered, form a 
subject which is still under active investigation by 
physiologists both at home and abroad. The dis- 
eases to which the liver and gall-bladder are subject, 
are very varied. Chief among its abnormal struc- 
tural conditions may be mentioned that of cirrhosis, 
in which the fibrous tissue of the organ becomes 
greatly enlarged and hypertrophied, to the destruc- 
tion of the cells and impairment of its functions; and 
also that of /o^jycfe^fnenUion, in which theoil-globules 
of the liver-cells become greatly increased in num- 
ber, the tissue of the organ becoming very loose and 
friable. Both of these conditions are intimately 
associated with the abuse of alcoholic liquors. From 
its large size and prominence, as well as from the 
delicacy of the interlobular areolar or fibrous tis- 
sue, the liver is very liable to be ruptured by ex- 
ternal violence, or even by the forcible action of 
the abdominal muscles. In a diseased state— espe- 
cially when fatty or cirrhotic — ^the liver is more 
readily ruptured than when in a normal and healthy 

condition. 

LIVER-FLUKE (Distoma hepaticum), the popu- 
lar name of a genus of Trematode worms inhabiting 
the gall-bladder and bile-ducts of the sheep, in which 
animal they produce the disease known as the ' rot.' 
The liver-fluke may be regarded as a typical example 
of the Trematoda. It is somewhat oval in form, and 
flattened on both sides. Two suctorial discs exist, by 
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meaDB of which the anhnal adheres to its position in 
the interior of its host. The anterior sucker is per- 
forated centrally by the mouth, the posterior tucker 
being a simple imperforate disa The 'generative 
pore ' or opening of the hermaphrodite reproductive 
organs, is situated between the two suckers. The 
mouth leads backwards into a curious dendritic or 
branched digestive system, two main trunks coming 
off near the mouth, and these giving off lateral 
branches, which end in ooeca or blind extremities. 
A system of canals known as the waier'Vascular ij/9* 
teniy similarly branched, also exists, this latter ar- 
rangement opening towards the posterior part of 
the body in a small aperture. The nervous system 
exists in the form of a ring surrounding the upper 
part of the alimentary canal, and from this central 
ring, nerve-filaments radiate to adjacent parts. The 
liver-fluke lives by imbibition of the fluids of its 
host, and whilst this species of fluke has its definite 
situation in the liver of the sheep, other species in- 
habit other animals, and take up their abode in the 
alimentary canal, brain, eyes, &c., of some forms, 
chiefly birds and fishes. The Diplostomum is thus 
found, in numbers, in the eyes of the perch and other 
fresh- water fishes. In their development, these forms 
exhibit certain characteristic changes. The eggs are 
voided by the sheep, and such as escape into water 
undergo further development. The early embryo 
liberated from the egg, is abundantly ciliated, or pro- 
vided with vibratile filaments, and it next takes up 
its abode within the body, generally of the fresh- 
water pond snail. Within the snail's body this first 
embryo produces a little sac or cyst, in the interior 
of which small bodies, provided with lash-like tails, 
and known as Cercarioi^ are produced. These Cer- 
carise appear to escape in turn from the snail's body 
by the rupture of their investing cyst, and when 
Bwallowed by sheep, as in drinking, they penetrate 
to the liver, and there become developed into adult 
Distoraaae. The *rot* caused by these flukes is a 
disease well known to veterinarians, and is capable 
of producing serious, aud even fatal effects in the 
saeep. (Fl. CXXVIIL-CXXIX. figs. 2 and 3.) 

LIVERPOOL, an episcopal city, parliamentary 
and municipal borough, and seaport of England, in 
the county of Lancaster, on the right bank of the 
Mersey, about 4 miles from its confluence with the 
Irish Sea, 185 miles north-west from London. It 
stands partly on flat ground along the margin of the 
liver, but chiefly on the slopes of a series of moderate 
eminences, whose summits are within the limits of 
the borough, and the highest of which is about 230 
feet above the level of the quay-wall of the river. 
It is irregularly laid out, but, generally speaking, is 
well built, and it contains some magnificent public 
buildings. The general appearance of the town has 
been greatly altered in recent years by the formation 
of new streets and by the widening of many old ones. 
In the central districts in particular the densely- 
I)eopled courts and narrow unhealthy alleys have 
been opened or demolished, while the demolition of 
streets and houses, and the erection of vast piles of 
warehouses and ofiices, have in a great measure 
transformed the vicinity of the docks. Many of the 
new commercial buildings are of very ornate design. 
The classic style has always prevailed in Liverpool 
architecture, but Italian of a more or less enriched 
type is also a favourite style, some of the banks and 
other business premises being virtually reproductions 
of Italian palaces. The chief public buildings are the 
town-hall, municipal offices, St. George's Hall, ex- 
change, public library and museum, art gallery, 
Picton Reading-room, the Wellington rooms, govem- 
lueat oflices (opened 1881), and I^w Courts (opened 
Ib^a). The town -hall is an elegant structure. 



A handsome dome, lurrounded by an open gallerj, 
rises from the centre of the building. Withm an a 
grand stairease, saloon, drawing-roomi, baU-Toom^ 
banqueting-rooms, and a refectory, fonning a superb 
suite of entertaining rooms, and also the council-baU, 
&c. The municipal offices were completed in 1868, 
at a cost of £1 60,000. The building is quadrangular, 
with its principal front, 226 feet long, in Bale Street, 
and having a depth of 195 feet. The central clock- 
tower and spire, about 200 feet high, is a conspkuoui 
feature in the centre of the town. The Kevenut 
Buildmgs, which comprise accommodation for the 
offices of inland revenue, for the Mersey Dodc and 
Harbour Board, and for the post and telegra[^ office^ 
cover an area of 6700 square yards, and have an ex- 
treme length of 467 feet, and a total height of 67 feet; 
lofty porticoes, each of eight Ionic cohimns, adorn 
the centre and the east and west fronts; the centre is 
surmounted by a dome, and ornamented with jHlas- 
ters. St Greorge's Hall, which oontiuns a large hall 
for public meetings, concerts, &a, a smaller concert- 
room, and the assize courts, is a sumptaoos bmLding 
in the Corinthian style, externally and internally. 
The east front is 420 feet long, with a colonnade of 
sixteen columns 200 feet long ; but from the sooth 
portico to the north apsis, which contains the small 
concert-room, the building is 500 feet long. The free 
public library and museum — erected at the Bole ex- 
pense of the late Sir William Brown, a livopool 
merchant, and now maintained out of the public 
rates — is a handsome building of the Corinthian 
order occupying an area of 4785 square yards. At 
present one portion of the building is devoted to the 
purposes of a reference library, now stocked with 
70,000 volumes, for the free use of the publia The 
other section is apportioned to the museum, in which 
thero aro two great departments — ^namely, the na- 
tural history, bequeathed to Liverpool by the thir- 
teenth Earl of Derby; and the antiquities, diiefly 
contributed by a private citizen, Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
F.S. A. A little to the east of the library and mnseom 
another local citizen. Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, 
has erected at his sole expense (upwards of £30,000) 
a gallerv of art for the unrestricted use of the pe<>ple^ 
This splendid structure is ab:^eady richly fomisMd 
with paintings and sculpture presented by other 
wealthy patrons of the arts. Between the museum 
and the art-gallery the town-council has erected a 
public reading-room, called the Picton reading-room, 
and has thus done all that remained to be done in. 
order to place Liverpool in possession of a group of 
institutions devoted to art and letters, such sf 
hardly another provincial town can rivaL In connec- 
tion with the central library there are two lending 
libraries, one at the north and the other at the sooth 
end of the town. The new exchange is an edifice of 
great magnitude, consisting of a centre and two wing% 
with a frontage of 1500 feet. The building, designed 
by Wyatt, is Kenaissance, Italo-French in ehan^to; 
with a good deal of statuary and omamimtal carving; 
it is four stories high, and has a massive and highly 
enriched central tower, and two others at the a^;les 
of the projecting wings. The other stmctures, ex- 
clusive of the churohes, deserving of notice, indnde 
many splendid piles of oonmieroial building bank% 
and charitable institutions, the latter of which art 
numerous and magnificent. Those associated with 
maritime vocations are especially oonsfttcoous and use- 
ful Several new hotels have been bmlt of a size sad 
architectural splendour rivalling those of late jesa 
erected in London. The provision n)^Hrf4g are spa- 
cious, airy, covered buildings, and are four in number. 
The Hay market is an area of abovit 15,000 superficial 
yards, nearly half of which has been roofed ovsr to 
form a drill-shed for the volonteer a>rps. Thii 
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BBarket is also used as a wholesale market for perish- 
able produce. There is also the cattle market on a 
ndlwsy leading straight from the docks. There are 
altoge^r upwards of 200 places of wor^p in Liver- 
pool; c£ these about seventy belong to the Chiwch of 
Kngl a nd, over twenty to the WMleyans, nearly as 
nuuiy to the Roman Catholics, fourteen to the synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, and twelve 
to the Independents. Many of the diurohes and 
tihApels are very handsome buildings. Among these 
are St. George's, St Catherine's, St. Mioha^'s, St 
Nicholas*, St Luke's, the Church for the Blind, Great 
George Street chi4)el, H<^ Street Unitarian chapel, 
St Francis Xavier's and St Mary's Roman Catholic 
chapels, St Andrew's Scotch Church, and Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church. When Liverpool was 
oonatituted a bishop's see in 1880, the parish church 
of St Peter was made the cathedral Among the 
charitable and benevolent institutions are the royiJ 
infinnary, diildren's infirmary, northern and southern 
hospitals, lying-in institutions, dispensaries^ &a And 
in CQEnnection with these may be mentioned the 
public disinfecting establishments for gratuitously 
disinfecting the clothes, bedding, &c., of persons at- 
tacked by contagious or infectious diseases; and also 
the public baths, such as St George's on the pierhead, 
those in Comwallis Street, Margaret Street, Steble 
Street, fta There are a blue-coat hospital, a male, 
female, and infant orphan hospital, a Roman Catholic 
male and female orphanage, penitentiaries^ refuges 
for the destitute, and institutions for the relief of 
every form of human suffering. The educational 
establishments of Liverpool include the royal insti- 
tution, the mechanics* institution, queen's college, 
liverpool college, university college, the medical 
schools, school of art and gallery x>f art. There are 
also the national, industrial, and ragged schoolB, and 
those attached to the blue-coat hospital, orphan, and 
other asylums, besides the great educationid machin- 
ery erected by the school board. 

Though Liverpool is exceptionally deficient in 
sqaarea and open spaces within the dty boundary, 
there being only three of any pretentions, it is pro- 
vided with an unusual number of public parks on 
the margin of the populous districts, and these are 
gradually being embraced within the limits of the 
town by the steady process of outward expansion. 
With the exception of Prince's Park, these recrea- 
tion grounds have been provided by the corporation 
oat (J the rates, and they form a cordon round the 
town, available to the inhabitants of each quarter. 
Prince's Park, which is situated toward the south 
oi the town, is private property, but the public are 
admitted to it without restriction. Further east are 
the botanic gardens and Wavertree Park, and beyond 
these are tl^ paric and grounds of Newsham House, 
which have been converted into a public park for 
the inhabitants of the east side of Liverpool In the 
same vicinity another pleasant piece of land has been 
laid out as pleasure-grounds under the name of Shiel 
Park. At the extreme north of the town a park of 
about 160 acres has been laid out and planted in a 
very picturesque manner, the name of Stanley Park 
being given to it But all these are eclipsed by 
S^ton Park, of 375 acres, at the extreme south of 
the town. The ground is naturally broken into hill 
and hollow, the heights affording beautiful views; 
about 200 acres are reserved for the park, the re- 
mainder being appropriated to villa sites. The ad- 
juncts of the park embrace a 'Rotten Row' and 
carriage drives, botanical gardens, lakes, eleven cas- 
cades with rook-work, pav^Uions, and other ornamen- 
tal buildings, a conservatory, fountains, &c The 
land was bought from the Earl of Sefton for £251,177, 
and the laying it out amounted to about £200,000. 



The public cemeteries are nine in number, the most 
considerable of which are those of the parish of 
liverpool at Anfield, the Toxteth Cemetery, the 
Necropolis, St James' Cemetery, and the cemetery 
at Fazakerley. Liverpool ia supplied with water 
partly from local wells, but chiefly from the catch- 
ment reservoirs in the hilly district between Bolton 
and Blackburn, distant horn Liverpool 25 to 85 miles. 
At Rivington the collecting reservoirs form lakes of 
the aggregate length of 10 miles, and from these the 
water, after being filtered, is conveyed to the dis* 
tributing reservoirs in town by iron pipes 44 inches 
diameter. The average quantity of water distributed 
daily is about 17,000,000 gallons, and the popul^on 
supplied (which includes certain out-townships) is 
about 700,000. In 1880 the corporation obtained 
an act of Parliament authorizing them to procure an 
additional supply of water from the Vymwy in North 
Wales. The works (inaugurated in 1881) are now 
in progress, and are calculated to yield an ultimate 
supply for Liverpool of about 50,000,000 gallons per 
day, at an estimated total cost of 3^ zmllions sterling. 
Kext to London — if it may even be said to he 
second to the capital, which it greatly exceeds in 
the value of its exports — Liverpool is the chief sea- 
port of the United Kingdom. It is the main outlet 
for the manufactures of Lancashire, West York- 
shire, and Staffordshire, and carries on an immense 
export and import trade, especially Tvith America. 
For the carrying on of this trade it possesses a 
magnificent series of docks and basins, and other 
requisites of a great seaport The docks and basins 
extend along 3ie Mersey for 8 miles. The river 
wall from the extreme north boundary of the Dock 
estate, near the Rimrose Brook, to the south boun- 
dary, near Dingle Point, is about 6 miles in length. 
There are thirty wet-docks and half-tide docks, 
among the largest of which are the Brunswick, the 
Queen's, Albert, George's, Prince's, Huskisson, Can- 
ada, Langton and Alexandra. The docks and com- 
merce of the Mersey are under the charge of a 
separate trust, called the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board, constituted in 1857. This body, elected 
partly by the payers of dock dues and partly by 
the board of trade, is intrusted with the regula- 
tion of pilotage, lighting, and navigation of the 
estuary of the Mersey, with the making and man- 
agement of the docks on either bank of the river, 
and with the general control of commerce and 
shipping. The present dock space comprises 490 
statute acres, of which 333 acreti, with 22 miles of 
quay space, is on the Liverpool side, and the re- 
mainder is at Birkenhead. This accommodation is 
being vastly extended by new works both at the 
north and the south extremities of Liverpool The 
present bond debt of the Mersey Dock Board 
amounts to £16,000,000, and the works sanctioned 
by Parliament, and now in progress, will necessitate 
an addition of at least £6,000,000 or £8,000,000 to 
this total The dock works on the Liverpool side 
form a long line skirting the river, and have been 
designed with consummate engineering skill and 
executed with a soUdity that makes them the admir- 
ation of all beholders. They include docks specially 
adapted to distinct branches of trade, for example, 
com, timber, American steamships, &c. On the 
margins of some of the docks are gigantic ware- 
houses — those at Albert Dock being the largest — 
into which merehandise may be carried direct from 
the ship's hold into safe depositories. The quays 
are also abundantly furnished with railway lines 
and every other mechanical appliance for expediting 
the transport of goods and economizing labour. There 
are numerous graving docks for the repair of iron and 
wooden vessels, and gridirons for their casual over- 
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bauL One of the prindpal river features of Liver- 
pool ia the floating landing-stage, moored off the 
Prince's and Greorge's Docks, in the heart of the 
town. It is a magnificent structure, 2063 feet long, 
supported oH iron pontoons, rising and falling with 
the tide, and connected with 8ie river wall by 
bridges of easy gradient. It was constructed at a 
cost of £250,000, and just as it was being completed 
the carelessness of a gasfitter caused its total de- 
struction by fire (July, 1874). The Dock Board at 
once commenced its reconstruction, and it was re- 
opened on the original design in April, 1876. Its 
ample deck provides acoonmiodation for the trade of 
the foreign-going passenger steamers, the coasting 
steamers, and tiie numerous ferry-boats that ply 
between Liverpool and the various towns and resi- 
dential districts on the Cheshire side. In 1882 the 
number of vessels entered at the port of Liverpool 
WM^ 17,483 of 7,851,403 tons (7022 of 1,969,903 tons 
sailing vessels, and 10, 461 of 5,881,500 tons steamers) ; 
the number cleared 16,625 of 7,550,948 tons. The 
total tonnage entered from foreign and colonial ports 
was 5,165,211; cleared for these ports 4,882,878. 
The shipping registered as belonging to the port on 
the 31st of December, 1882, was 1793 sailing vessels, 
with an aggregate burden of 1,013,148 tons, and 750 
steamers of 691,565 tons; total, 2497 vessels of 
1,704,713 tons. 

Among the imports into Liverpool cotton holds 
the chief place, the quantity imported in 1882 being 
14,579,597 cwts., the total quantity imported into 
the kingdom being 15,929,564 cwts., of the estimated 
value of £46,654,570. The cereals form another 
important item among the imports, the quantity 
imported in 1882 being 31,647,686 cwts., of which 
20,033,561 cwts. were wheat, 4,079,612 cwts. wheat 
meal and flour, and 5,406,812 cwts. maize, all chiefly 
from North America. Other extensive imports are 
fruits, hides, palm and olive oil, provisions, wine 
and spirits, timber, tobacco, and wool Cotton 
manufactures are the chief export ; others are metals 
and articles in metal, machinery, woollens, &a The 
value of the foreign and colonial merchandise im- 
ported in 1882 was £112,334,067; of the home pro- 
duce exported, £91,247,543; amount of customs, 
£2,811,431. The manufactures and other indus- 
tries of Liverpool consist chietiy of ship-building, 
hemp and wire rope making, sail-making, iron-for- 
ging, anchor and chain-cable making, iron and brass 
founding, the making of steam-engines and other 
machinery, sugar -refining, soap -making, alkali- 
making, kc. The manufacture of watches and chro- 
nometers is extensively carried on. There are many 
large steam-mills for grinding com, rice, colours, 
dye-woods, &c. 

ITiere are four approaches to the town by railway, 
namely— by the London and North- Western Rail- 
way; the Lancashire and Yorkshire; the Midland, 
Great Northern, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire; and the Great Western to Birkenhead, and 
thence to Liverpool by ferry-boats. The station of 
the first-named railway, which is the famous Liver- 
pool and Manchester line of Stephenson, is situated 
in Lime Street, opposite St. George's H^ Origin- 
ally the station had a long curtain-wall, ornamented 
by thirty-six Corinthian columns; but this fa9ade 
has been replaced by a large hotel, belonging to 
the London and North-Westem company, of stately 
architectural proportions and large internal accom- 
modation. A tunnel 2230 yards long connects Lime 
Street station with the main line at Edge Hill; but 
this tunnel has now been reduced in length by the east- 
ward extension of the station, which, when the works 
now in progress are completed, will cover an area of 
eight acres, devoted exclusively to passenger traffia 



From Edge TTni there are also branch lines (nbter- 
ranean) for the goods traffic to Wapiang at the tooth 
docks and Waterloo at the north ^id; and there are 
likewise brandies for paaseagers and goods vis Walton 
to Bootle. The previous railway aocfunmodatki 
being inadequate to the growing traffic^ three other 
companies— the Midland, the Great Northern, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and linoolnshire — oonsti- 
tuted themselves into a spedal organizatioa under 
the title of the Cheshire Lines Committee to connect 
their several systems with Liverpool by means of 
a new extension. This is accomplished by a deep 
cutting from the south to the Central Station in 
Banelagh Street (opened for traffic in January, 1S74), 
and from this point direct communication is established 
with the main lines of the three companies named. 
The Central Station is a light and elegant stniciare, 

Providing excellent aooommodation for a large traffic, 
'he Midland Company is also oonstructine ^musooi 
goods stations at the north and south of Liverpool 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, bendei 
numerous goods stations, has a principal statioa 
close to the exchange— a handsome building, ap- 
proached by broad and expansive flights of stqis sad 
carriage-ways; and this station, in common with 
that of Idme Street, is now being douUed in 
magnitude. 

iQverpool is, next to London, the largest town in 
England A vast number of its inhabitants sra 
unskilled labourers, who resort to it far precariooi 
and fluctuating labour connected with the poet. It 
is now the most densely populated d our Isige 
towns. According to an estimate for 1 876 there were 
100*1 persons to the acre, while in Glasgow there wore 
only 90*4, in Manchester 88*4, in Birmingham 44, and 
in London only 46. The mortality has been propor- 
tionately excessive. Parts of Liverpool lie low on a 
substratum of clay, and being densely pe(^led by tiie 
classes that are always found in sea-port towns their 
sanitary condition cannot be favourable. Within the 
parliamentary and municipal boroughs, which are 
coextensive, are included the pariah o£ liverpool, 
which formerly was the municipal borough, the town- 
ships of Kirkdale and Everton, part of the township 
of West Derby and of the extra-parochial pUoe oi 
Toxteth Park. The town is divided into sixteen 
wards, which send each three councillors to the 
coundL There are thus forty-eight counciUors; there 
are also sixteen aldermen, elected by the council, 
and a mayor. The parliamentary borough returns 
three members to Parliament. 

Great as Liverpool now is, it is of but compara- 
tively recent growth. A castle is said to have been 
built here by Eoger De Poictiers, to whom Willism 
the Conqueror is stated in Domesday-book to have 
given the extensive tract of land between the Bf ersej 
and the Ribble. It is also stated that the castle was 
held by King John, and the custody of it belonged 
for a long time to the noble family of Mdyneux, 
whose chief seat is in the neighbourhood at Seftoo. 
Camden speaks of ' Litherpoole, Saxon liverpole, 
commonly called Lirpoole,* as the place 'where is 
the most convenient and most frequented passage 
to Ireland, a town more famous for its beauty and 
populousness than its antiquity.' The conquest of 
Ireland gave the first stimulus to the commerce U 
Liverpool, which, in consequence of its situation re- 
lative to that country, soon became a town of im* 
portance. In the latter part of the sixteenth oentmy 
the town declined, containing in 1565 only 188 
houses, and in 1571 it was mentioned in a petittoa to 
the Queen Elizabeth as 'her majestjr's poor decayed 
town of Liverpool' In her reign, however, a mole 
was formed for laying up ships in winter, and a qnaj 
was constructed In 1636, when Charles I. i»oed 
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writs for the exmcti(m of thip-money, Liverpool was 
rated at £20, Cherter at £25, and Bristol at £1000. 
In 1644 it was a amall fiahing town ■orrounded by 
wk high mud wall In that year it was besieged and 
taken by Prince Bnpert, and shortly after retaken 
by the w^liamentary forces under Sir John Mel- 
Smn, In September, 1645, the Parliament settled 
the mill and ferry-boats on the corporation as a 
■atiflfaction for their losses. A great part of the 
town having been burned, 500 tons of timber were 
allowed for rebailding it ; and it was ordered that 
the timber should be felled on the estates of the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Molyneux, and other local 
noblemen. During the ciril wars the town was for- 
tafiad, but the fortifications were afterwards disman- 
tled. fVom a manuscript of Sir K More in 1667, 
still cuctanti it is shown that the site at that time 
occupied with buildings was confined to the elevated 
ground on which Castle Street now stands, and a 
few short streets running north and north-east from 
the ancient town-house^ the inlet along Whiteohapel 
being the natural boundary of the town. In 1699 
Liverpool was separated from Walton-on-the-Hill 
and made a parish by itself. In 1709 a wet-dock 
was constructed, not only the first in Liverpool, 
but also in the kingdom. From this event may 
be dated the rapid extension of its commerce and 
population; though the great increase of population 
has taken place since the beginning of the present 
century. In 1880 Liverpool was made the see of a 
bishop, and in that year a charter was granted to it, 
constituting it a city. The population, which in 1 801 
was only 77,653,in 1861 was 443,938,in 1871 492,935, 
and in 1881 55^508, or including suburbs 681,936. 

LIVERWORTS, or Hkpatiojb, a natyral order 
of cryptogamoos plants, intermedUite between the 
lichens and mosses. They are either spread out in 
the form of simple lobed membranes, through which 
runs a middle nerve, or they are composed of a small 
ramified stem bearing sesdle leaves. The sporules 
are arranged in various ways, sometimes at the sur- 
face of the frond, sometimes at the base of the rami- 
fications. The Hepatic» are generally distributed 
over the world, and prefer situations similar to those 
occupied by the mosses. 

LIVERY (French, Zur^e). At the plenary courts 
In France, under the sovereigns of the second and 
third races, the king deliver^ to his servants, and 
also to those of the queen and the princes, particular 
clothes. These were called Ihriet, because they were 
delirered at the king's expense. The expense of 
these donations, together with that of Uie table, the 
equipages, the presents for the nobles and the people, 
amounted to an immense sum. A prudent economy 
afterwards suppressed these plenary courts, but the 
livery of the servants still remained. In London 
by Uvrey or livery men are meant those freemen of 
the city who belong to the eighty -one city companies 
which embrace the various trades of the metropolis. 
Up till the passing of the reform bill in 1832 they 
had the exclusive privilege of voting at the election 
of members of Parliament and of the lord-mayor. 
Out of this body the common council, dieriffs, alder- 
men, and other officers for the government of the 
city are elected. 

LIVINGSTONE, David, one of the most famous 
African explorers, was bom at Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, 19th March, 1813. His great-grandfather was 
a native of the Highlands, a zealous adherent of the 
Stuart cause, for which he fought and fell at Cul- 
loden. His grandfather was ori^nally a small farmer 
in the island of Ulva^ but having found the farm in- 
sufficient for the support of a numerous family he 
removed to Blantyre, and obtained employment for 
himself as confidential messenger and for his sons as 



clerks in the cotton works of that place. The future 
traveller's father afterwards settled as a tea dealer 
in Hamilton, and held for the last twenty years of 
his life the office of deacon in an Independent church 
there. His circumstances were never flourishing, and 
David at the age of ten entered the cotton factory 
as a 'piecer.' While in this situation, though work- 
ing from six in the morning till ei^^t at night, he 
found time to learn Latin, and by the a^ of sixteen, 
thanks to his own energy and such assistance as he 
could find at an evening school, he was well acquainted 
with Horace, Viigil, and other dswriral writers. As 
he grew up to immhood he read extensively, espe- 
cially sdentifio works and books of travel, and his 
home training being essentially a religious one the 
idea sprang up within him of becoming a pioneer of 
Christianity in China. With this ei^ in view he 
resolved on obtaining, among other qualifications, 
a good medical education. Promoted in his nine- 
teenth year to cotton-spinning he was enabled, by 
working extra hours during the summer, to attend 
the winter medical and Greek classes at Glasgow 
University, as well as Dr. Wardiaw's divinity leo- 
tu^ without a farthing of aid. In 1838 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow. Having joined the London 
Missionaiy Societv he made preparations for starting 
as a medical missionaiy to China; but as the opium 
war in that country was raging it was deemed better 
under the circumstances that he should go to South 
Africa, where the venerable Robert Moffat had opened 
an inviting field for missionary labour. After further 
theological studies under the auspices of the libend- 
ndnded missionary society he embarked for Africa 
in 1840, and after a three months* voyage reached 
Cape Town. HLb first station was at Kuruman, in 
the Bechuana territory, 700 miles from the Cape, at 
which place and in Mabotze he remained several 
years, making himself acquainted with the habits, 
laws, and language of the natives. About tins time 
he married the daughter of Mr. Moffat, who had 
founded the station, and shortly afterwards moved 
farther north to Kolobeng. Here he heard from the 
natives of a great lake on the north of the Kalahari 
Desert, and on 1st June, 1849, accompanied by 
, Messrs. Oswell and Murray, who had come from 
India on a hunting expedition, he started for the 
purpose of discovering it. They had to take a long 
circuitous route to the eastward to avoid the desert, 
and after a toilsome journey of 300 miles they reached, 
on the 4th July, the beautiful valley watered by the 
Zouga. Hearing that this stream flowed out of the 
lake of which they were in search Livingstone and 
his companions left their waggons to follow the 
windings of the stream, embarked in a canoe, and 
were paddled into Lake Ngami (1st August), never 
imtil then beheld by European eyes. In the follow- 
ing year he made a second journey, along with his 
wife and children, to the same region, with the in- 
tention of finding a new field for missionaiy labour 
and a more favourable site for a station. The whole 
party, however, were stricken down by fever, and 
compelled at last to return to Kolobeng. In 1851 
he started north for the third time, in company with 
Mr. OswelL After reaching his old point on the 
ZovigA he left Ngami on his l^t hand and struck due 
nortiti, and then north-west through arid salt plains 
and limestone regions covered with baobab or mo- 
wana trees, until he arrived at Linyanti, the capital 
of the Makol<51o territory, a country of rivers and 
swamps and fertile valleys. The town itself is situ- 
ated on the Chobe, which, Livingstone was told, 
joined a still mightier stresjn. The imwearied tra- 
veller set out on horseback to test the truth of this 
report^ and came upon the Zambesi, the largest river 
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in Soath Africa, flowing eastwards from the centre 
of the continent. On his return to Kolobeng he 
wrote to the London Mimrionary Society piopocing 
to devote several yean to the exploration ol thia 
region, and requesthig their consent and co-operation. 
He received not only the necessary sanction but also 
the means for carnring out his enterprise, and went 
to Cape Town with hu wife and fanuly for the pur- 
pose of sending them to England. On the 8th of 
June Dr. Livingstone started from Cape Town on 
his fourth journey. Being fortunately detained on 
his way at Kuruman he received the intelligence 
that Pretorius, the leader of Trans Vaal Boers, had 
sent 400 men to attack the station at Kolobeng. 
They burned down the village, killed about sixty 
men, and carried away many women and about 200 
of the school children for slaves. Livingstone's house 
was plundered, his books torn to pieces and scattered 
about, and all property in the village taken away. 
Having returned to Kolobeng and remained some 
time among the wretched inhabitants he prepared 
for his journey northwards. He set out on the 5th 
January, 1853, and on the 23d May reached Lin- 
yanti after great difficulty, owing to the floods. 
The chief Sekeletu and the whole population of the 
town, numbering between 6000 and 7000, welcomed 
him with great enthusiasm and kindness. From the 
MakoMlo capital he first made a voyage to the Zam- 
besi, and returning thence to Linyanti he set out on 
the 11th November, accompanied with twenty -seven 
natives of the MakoltSlo tribe, on a journey of explora- 
tion to the western part of the continent. They tra- 
velled partly by land and partly by water in canoes. 
They ascended the Leeambye (Upper Zambesi) till 
they reached its affluent the Leeba, flowing horn, the 
K.N.W., which they ascended for some distance, and 
then journeyed overland to Lake Dilolo. Thence, 
with much difliculty, caused by repeated fevers, 
famine, and frequent danger from hostile natives, 
they proceeded till they reached the Quango, which 
they crossed, and were then subject to the protection 
of the Portuguese, who treated them with great 
kindness, imtil their arrival at St. Paul de Loauda^ 
the capital of Angola, on the west coast of Africa^ in 
August, 1854. The country they traversed is of 
exuberant fertility, intersected with innumerable, 
rivers, densely wooded, and full of mineral wealth. 
He remained at this place to recruit his shattered 
health until the 20th September, when he set out 
upon his return journey to Linyanti, which was 
reached in about a twelvemonth. Starting on the 
3d November, 1855, from that place again, accom- 
panied by several natives, he struck boldly down the 
Leeambye on his way to the east coast. He found 
the Leeambye and Zambesi to be identical, the river 
taking the latter name below the Victoria Falls. In 
May, 1856, he reached Quilimane on the east coast, 
where the northern mouth of the Zambesi opens into 
the Indian Ocean, having thus accomplished in four 
years the unparalleled feat of crossing the continent 
of Africa in these latitudes from sea to sea. After 
this stupendous journey Livingstone returned (12th 
December, 1856) to England, whither the fame of 
his discoveries had pre<^ed him, and he was re- 
ceived by his countrymen with great enthusiasm. 
Pressed to give to the world a record of his travels 
he at first refused, but yielding at last to repeated 
demands he published a bulky volume entitled Mis- 
sionary Travels and Kesearches in South Africa 
(London, 1857). In March, 1858, he set sail for 
Quilimane, having been appointed British consul at 
that place, and furnished by government with means 
to pursue his explorations into the interior. The 
first of these expeditions, in which he was accom- 
l>auied by his brother Charles, Dr. Kirk, and others, 



added the accurate knowledge of Lakes Nyasa and 
Shirwa to the map, besidea odlatenUy enridiing 
our natoral history and botanical ooUectiatis by the 
labours of his ooUeagues. In this jonzney he had 
the misfortune to lose his brm^e and noble-mindad 
wife, who died 27th April, 1862, at Shnpanga Cieek, 
on the river Shir^ During this journey aibo he wm 
horrified by the effects of the alave-trade, wbiA 
were terribly evident in the country round Lsks 
Nyassa. After having completed in several other 
expeditionB the survey of the Zambed river systea 
he returned to Engluid in 1864. On the foDowuf 
year he again set out for the purpose ol making 
further explorations. One of the principal objects 
he had this time in view was to aet at rest, if pos- 
sible, the question of the sources of the "SUe, left 
unanswered by the researches of Burton, Spefce^ 
Grant, and Baker. Skirting Lake Nyassa hu inten- 
tion was to explore its northern shores, and pushisf 
forward to investigate the water-shed between it 
and Lake Tanganyika^ which had been visited bat 
not explored by Speke. Landing, therefore, at tfas 
mouth of the Eovuma, he pushed up the vaDey, 
striking direct for Lake Nyassa. Long before reach- 
ing the northern extremity of the lake, however, his 
native followers deserted him, and returned to the 
coast with an account of the intrepid traveUer'i 
death at the hands of a hostile tribe. Dr. Kirk st 
Zanzibar and Sir IL Murchison in England refused 
to believe the tale, suspecting, rightly, that it was 
got up by his followers to account for their return. 
An expedition was sent out at the expense of govern- 
ment, headed by Mr. Young, the principal lesolt of 
which went to prove that Livingstone was not kilM 
at the place named by his men, and that be had ad- 
vanced in safety a five days* journey beyond. This 
intelligence was confirmed shortly afterwards by the 
arrival of letters from Livingstone himself dated four 
months later than the time of his supposed death. 
From these letters it transpired that livingstooe 
had struck round by the southern extremity of Lake 
Nyassa, and puling due westward across the water- 
shed which divides the tributaries of the Zambesi 
from those of the lakes had turned northwards at a 
point about 170 miles west of the Shird Thence he 
held ahnoet due north, and after leaving the valley 
of the Loangwe, which joins the Zambesi at Zombo^ 
ascended w^it turned out to be the southern edge d 
an elevated plateau, varying from 3000 to 6000 feet 
above the sea-level, well wooded and watered. En* 
tering the Cazembe's dominions he crossed the Cham* 
beze in latitude 10** 84' 8., arrived in February, 1867, 
at a place called Bemba, situated on the plateau, at 
the altitude of 4500 feet above sea-level, and two 
months later pushed on until he discovered I^ka 
Liemba. He proceeded to explore a river-like por^ 
tion of it, whidi was said to flow into Lake Taogaii- 
yika; but a war breaking out between a native dbid 
and some ivory traders he was compelled to desist 
Having been supplied vrith stores by some friendlj 
Arab traders he was enabled to reach (September, 
1867) Lake Moero, the second of the lakes through 
which the Chambeze flows, and about 60 miles weft 
of Tanganyika. AH his attempts to reach Ujijv 
which is situated on the east shore of Lake Tangan* 
yika, and where he knew stores and letten woe 
awaiting him, failed, owing to the inundated state 
of the coimtry. For about three yean after this all 
communication between the explorer and his frieodi 
was cut off, owing to the unsettled state of the 
country. A second expedition was fitted out froB 
England under the command of Lieutenants Dawson 
and Henn, accompanied by W. Oswald LiringstoDe, 
a son of the great traveller. They airived at Zan- 
zibar in the early part of 1872, and landed on tbs 
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neigliboiDTing coast at Bagamojo. But here they 
were met on the 7th May by H. M. Stanley, the 
ipeeLal oonreapondent of the New York HeialiJ, who 
had left the object of their search in good health at 
XJny anyembe, about fifty days' march from the coast. 
He had foona Dr. livingstone on the 8d November, 
1871, at XJjiji. They had lived t<^ther during the 
winter expkunng the northern coasts of Lake Tan- 
gmnyik% lukd Livingstone had accompanied the in- 
trefnd American as far as Unyanyembe, half way 
between the lake and the sea-coast They separated 
in March, 1872, at which time it was Livingstone's 
intfiQtiGn to retnm to Ujiji, and thence to cross over 
or go round the sonth^m end of Lake Tanganyika, 
to finish his explorations of the more westerly diain 
o€ lakea and rivers which he had discovered flowing 
northward from the Chambeze and Lake Bang- 
weolo. Fully equipped with stores from Dr. Kirk 
and the relicdf expedition he set out in the summer 
to complete his explorations of the Lualaba river. 
After rounding Tanganyika and visiting Lake Bang- 
weoio he pushed on for Katanga; but stricken down 
with dysentery, after much painful travelling in the 
attempt to readi Ujiji, he bade his followers build 
him a hnt to die in at Ilal% near Lake Bangweolo, 
where he expired Ist May, 1873. His body was 
disembowelled and filled with salt, and carried by 
his faithful attendants to the coast, whence it was 
conveyed to England, and solemnly deposited in 
Westminster Abbey, 18th April, 1874. 

LIVIUS, Titus, Patavinus, often called Livt, a 
celebrated Roman historian, bom at Patavium (Padua) 
in the year 50 B.C. Nothing is known of lus life except 
that he came to Rome^ se^ired the favour of Augus- 
tus, and became a person of some consequence at court, 
that he was married, and had at least two children, 
and that he died in his native town, according to some 
antiicnities A.D. 11, and to others, a.d. 16 or 17. His 
history of Rome, to which he devoted twenty yean, 
rendered him so celebrated that a Spaniard is sold to 
have gone from Cadiz to Rome merely for the pur- 
pose of seeing hiuL Other and untrustworthy state- 
ments regarding him are that he began life as a 
rhetorician, and wrote upon rhetoric, that he was 
twice married, that he spent much of his time at 
Naplai, &c. In the fifteenth century lus body was 
supposed (but erroneously) to have been discovered 
at PadoB) and a splendid monument was raised to his 
memory. His Roman history begins at the landing 
of ./dneas in Italy, and comes down to the year of the 
dty 744 (b.c. 9). His style is singularly beautiful, 
the narrative flows gracefully and yet energetically; 
the descriptions are singularly lively and picturesque, 
and there are few specimens of oratory superior to 
that of many of the speeches with which his narra- 
tives are interspersed, although they have been cha- 
racterized as too polished and elaborate to be suited 
either to those to whom they are ascribed or the 
audiences to which they are represented as addressed. 
His style was accused (see Quintilian, viii. 1) of hav- 
ing 'a smack of Padua' {pataiiHUas)^ but scholars 
have not been able to discover any traces of it. His 
whole work consiited of 140 or 142 books, of which 
we have remaining only the first ten, and those 
from the twenty-first to the forty-fifth, or the first, 
third, and fourth decades, and hidf of the fifth. Of 
all the books, however, except two, we possess short 
epitomes or tables of contents, which are very valu- 
able 00 far as they go. Some have ascribed these 
epitomes to Livy himself, others to Florus. In the 
first ten books the history extends from the founda- 
tion of Rome b.c. 753 to the year 294 B.G.; the 
portion between the twenty-first and forty-fifth books 
contains the account of Uie second Punic war and 
the history of the dty between B.O. 219 and 201. 
You VUL 



The fourth and the half of the fifth decade bring 
down the history to the year b.c. 167. The best 
editions of Livy are those of Gronovius (Amsterdam, 
1679, three vols.), of Drakenborch (Leyden, 1788-46, 
four vols., several times reprinted, and still the 
standard edition); and, among the later editions, 
those of Eraesti, Schftfer, Ruperti, and Ddring. The 
eariiest English translation is that by Philemon Hoi- 
Imd (1600, folio); there is also one by George Baker 
(six vols. 1797), which has been often reprinted, and 
a literal one of four vols, in Bohn's Classical Library. 
LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the father of Roman 

C7, by birth a Ghreek of Tarentum, first went to 
e at the oonmienoement of the third century B.C. 
as instructor to the children of livius Salinator. He 
introduced upon the Roman stage dramas after the 
Grecian model, and, besides sevenJ epic poems, wrote 
a translation of the Odyssey in the old Saturnine 
verse. We have only a few fragments of his writ- 
ings. 

LIVONIA, LlEFLAlTD, LiFLAKD, LlVLAND, or 

Riga, a government of Russia, bounded north by 
Esthonia^ west by the Baltic Se% south by Cotirland, 
and east by Vitepsk and the Lake of Peipus; length, 
178 miles; breadth. 111 mUes; area> about 17,800 
square miles. The suriaoe is for the most part flat, 
sandy, and swampy, but has occasional tracks of 
black loam, well fitted for the plough. The only 
hilly groimd is in the districts of Venden and Dor- 
pat. The government is well watered, possessing 
numerous rivers and lakes. Of the former the prin- 
dpal are the Dwina or Duna^ and Embach; of the 
latter, the Vertserf and Luban. The climate is 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold. Not- 
withstanding extensive tracts of sand, the greater 
part of the government is under cultivation, and 
yields good crops of oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, 
flax, and hops. The forests are extensive, and fur- 
nish good timber. Horses, cattle, and sheep are 
generally of small inferior breeds. Distilling, sugar 
refining, and the manufacture of tobacco, woollens, 
cotton, and linen, are the chief branches of manu- 
facturing industry. The inhabitants consist of Liv- 
onians, that is, Germans and Russians, who form the 
landed proprietors and governing class, and are di- 
vided into the nobility and bourgeoisie; and Estho- 
nians and Letts, who form the peasantry, and though 
no longer seris (having obtained their freedom in 
1824), are bound to perform certain oppressive duties 
for the lords of the soiL The Esthonians occupy the 
north and east portion of Livonia; the Letts the 
south and west. The Esthonians are of the Finnish 
stock (see Finns); the Letts, like the Lithuanians, 
belong to the Slavonic stock, and speak a language 
of their own (Lettish). Of the Lives or Livonians 
proper, the original inhabitants of the country, who 
are also of Finnish race, only a thousand or two are 
all that are left. The inhabitants are almost all 
Protestants of the Au^burg Confession. The capital 
is Riga, Pop. 1,117,074. 

LrVRE, an andent French coin. See Fbancb 
— (Weights, Measures, and Money.) 

LIVY. See LiviDS. 

LIXURI, a seaport town in Cephalonia^ one of the 
Ionian Islands, on the west side of a long, narrow 
arm of the sea, which penetrates the island from 
north to south. It is a principal depot for wines and 
currants ; the shores are deep, and favourable for 
erecting wharfs and landing-places, while the country 
around yields a large produce for exportation. Pop. 
6000. 

LIZARD. This term has been popularly and er- 
roneously used to include such Miimiilif as the Newts 
or Tritons, together with a vast number of reptiles 
which resemble them in general form. Zoologically, 
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the term is reetricted to animalH belonging to the order 
Lactriilia of the dans of BeptQes — Uie Newts, ftc^ 
being Amphibian animftls, and finding their proper 

5 lace in that class of Vertebrates with the Frt^ 
'oads, and allied forms. The characters of the I^ 
oertilia or lizards are fomid, firstly, in the general, 
though not universal, presence of limbs. Two pairs 
of limbs are usually present^ but one or both pairs may 
be absent, and the digits or toes may vary in num- 
ber from two to five. Though the ht>nt limbs may 
be wanting, the pectoral arch or bones of the shoulder- 
girdle are still represented; but when the hinder-limbs 
are wanting, the pelvic arch also disappears. The 
spine is generally elongated in the lizards, and a tail 
of considerable length is generally present In exist- 
ing lizards not more thim nine vertebrae are found 
in the cervical or neck region, although in several 
extinct forms a greater number was attained. In most 
Lacertilia the vertebrae or joints of the spine are 
either hollow in front and convex behind {procceUmM)^ 
or hollow at both ends (amphiccelovs), the former 
condition being much more common than the latter. 
Only two genera, the Geckos and Sphenodon^ possess 
amphicoelous vertebrae. The tail bones of many 
lizsirds are divided in the centre by a thin cartilagi- 
nous plate. These structures constitute so many 
weak points in the tail, and when seized by the 
caudal extremity, the tail readily parts or breaks oflf 
owing to this conformation. The sacrum is composed 
generally of two, rarely three vertebrae. The verte- 
brae are provided with a single short transverse pro- 
cess at each side, and the ribs are generally well 
ossified and numerous. The cervical or neck-vertebrae 
may be furnished with ribs, and those of the back or 
dorsal region generally become united to the sternum 
or breast-bone. In the Flying Lizard {Draco volant. 
See Dragon) some of the hinder ribs become elon- 
gated and extended to form a support for the pata- 
gium or wing-membrane, by which this lizard is en- 
abled to sustain itself in the air. The upper jaw and 
facial bones are firmly united to the skull, as also are 
the mastoid and tympanic bones which support the 
lower jaw. These points mark off the lizard's skull 
from that of the serpent, in which considerable mo- 
bility is permitted between these bones. The halves of 
the lower jaw in lizards are almost invariably firmly 
united toj,'ether in front, and are thus incapable of 
being widely separated as in the snakes. The teeth 
arc not absolutely confined to the jaw-bones. They 
are simple in structure, and are not lodged in distinct 
alicdi or sockets, although they generally become 
attached by anchylosis or bony union to the jaw- 
bones with age. Various important distinctions 
among the lizards have been founded upon the man- 
ner in which the teeth become united to the jaw in 
age. Thus the Pleurodont lizards are those in which 
the teeth become attached by their sides to the jaw ; 
the Acrodonts are those in which the teeth are at- 
tached by their bases to the sunmiit of the jaw; and 
the extinct forms, which had teeth lodged in sockets, 
are known as Thecodonts. The crowns of the teeth 
vary much in form. They may thus be sharp and 
conical in shape, as in the Monitors; or sharp and 
knife-like, with toothed edges, as in Iguana; or with 
broad, spherical crowns, fitted for crushing, as in 
Cycled us. Fresh teeth appear at the bases of those 
already formed. The tongue of lizards may be 
thick, fleshy, and protrusible only on the opening of 
the mouth; or, on the other hand, the tongue may be 
cleft at its extremity (bifid), and furnished with a 
homy sheath, from which it may be protruded at will, 
and from the mouth through a special notch, when 
the jaws are closed. The former conformation of the 
tongue has given to those lizards which possess it the 
names of Pachyrjlossa or BrevUinguia; and to those 



posseasing the latter conformation the terms FuttZis- 
yuia or Lepiogloata have been implied. The eyes an 
provided wiUi movable eyelids, whUrt the ear ii 
usually to be peroeived externally. A breast-bcm 
is almost invariably present. The skin is genendlf 
covered with scales or homy plates, although tlM 
integument — as in the chameloonfl, Ac — may be 
soft. In their reproduction they never undergo ibj 
metamorphosis, and are generally oviparouM, that ii, 
produce eggs from which the young are afterwards 
hatched. But some lizards, for example the Scaly 
Lizard (Zootoca Wrtpom) of Britain, are viviparoas 
the eggs being retained within the parmt's body 
until such time as the young are nearly or actaaQj 
hatched. The chief families of the order of Lizards 
or Lacertilia, are the Chalddcs of the East Indiei 
and South America; the ^ancute, or Skinks; the 
LacertidcSy or True Lizards; the roJtinidcE, or Moni- 
tors; the Oechotid(Ey or Geckos; the Igvanidd^ or 
Iguanas; and the CftanupUontida^ or Chamelermi. 
The Lacertidae, forming the typlctl family of tlw 
order, merit a few words of notice in the preset 
instance. In this family the body is covered with 
scales, which are laigest on the abdomen and the 
head. The head is not provided with a throat-pcmch. 
The legs are always four in number, and the toes nam- 
her fi ve, and are unequal in length. The tail is cylindri- 
cal, elongated, and is often longer than the body. A 
third eyelid, or 'nictitating membrane,* is present 
The tongue is deft or bifid, and protrusible. The teeth 
are curved in shape, and are inserted in a sliirht 
groove or furrow of the jaw. They have hollow 
bases. In their distribution these lizards exclnsiTelf 
belong to the Old World. The Scaly or Vivipartwa 
Lizard (Zootoca viripaTra) and the Sand Lizard {la- 
certa agili*) are British species. The Green Lizanl 
{L, viridui) of the Continent and Jersey is also a 
common form. Lacerta oreUata is a familiar spedes 
in Southern Europe and North Africa. The Ameri- 
can representatives of the Lacertidse are the AmeiTa^ 
constituting the family Ameividte. These latter fonnt 
have solid teeth, implanted in a deep groove or fur- 
row in the jaws. (Fl CLXX.-CLXXi. tigs. 1-6.) 

LIZARD POINT, a headland, EngUnd, in the 
coimty of Cornwall, forming the most southern point 
of Great Britain, 24 miles E.S.E. of Land's End, and 
having two lighthouses with fixed lights 224 feci 
above sea-level; lat. 49' 57' 42" N.; Ion. 5' 12' ▼. 

LLAMA {Auchenia). The Hamas of South Aine- 
rica represent in the New World the camels of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. They are included in the family 
of the Camelidae or Tylopoda, and agree with the 
camels in being devoid of horns, and in walking npoo 
the lower and broadened surfaces of the third afid 
fourth toes. These are the only developed toes, the 
rudimentary hinder toes of most other Buminaoti 
being completely wanting in these animals, The 
nails of these toes, instead of being hoof -like, resemble 
ordinary flattened nails. The broad sole-like suifac^ 
of the toes are covered by homy cushion-like pads of 
skin, which, in the camels only, unite the toes, and 
upon which the animals walk. The nostrils are cap- 
able of being closed at vrilL In their dentition the 
camels and llamas agree; the arrangement of the 
teeth presenting features of difference from that of 
most other Buminants. These features consist in 
the presence of two incisor and two canine teeth in 
the upper jaw; the typical Ruminants having do 
upper canines or indsors. The llamas differ from 
the general characters above stated, in the cooiplet« 
division or separation of the two toes, each toe baring 
a distinct pad or cushion to itsell The nails are abo 
curved, and the entire structure of the llama's foot 
clearly adapts it less for travelling over sandy deserti 
than for dimbing, and for inhabiting mountainooi 
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d I stric U . In tlie Uaidm there are no humps developed. 
Thej are mnch nnaller animalB than the camels, and 
the neck is elongated, the head being of small size. 
The upper lip is capable of movement, and is deeply 
deft. The l^s are slender and well-formed; the ears 
Umg and pointed and very mobile; the eyes are large, 
and the whole aspect of the llama is somewhat deer- 
like and highly elesant The tail is short and curved 
downward. Considerable doubt exists as to the num- 
ber of spedea, or as to what forms are to be regarded 
MM spedea, and what as mere varieties. Thus four forms 
Are known, the Llama proper {Auchenia Llama); the 
Alparm {A. Paeo\ by most writers considered as a 
domesticated variety of the true llama; the Vicugna, 
or Vicunia {A, V%cunia)\ and the Guanaco (A, 
Ouanaco), the latter being regarded by some, as the 
wild or original stock from which the true llama has 
been derived, Cuvier admits only the llama and 
▼icQgna as separate species, and regards the alpaca 
aa a variety of the llama. The most modem view 
would appear to be that of recognizing the spedfic 
nature of the four forms, admitting at the same time 
the possibility of the derivation of one or more spedes 
from the others. The llama proper inhabits Peru 
and Chili, to the inhabitants of which countries it 
fully supplies the place of the eastern camels. The 
colour is generally chestnut-brown with white patches, 
the body being covered with a thick fur. It stands 
about 3 feet high at the shoulder, the neck and 
bead being carried about 5 feet above the ground. 
The length is about 6 feet. In the early days of 
Peruvian discovery the llama was the only beast of 
burden employed in the country. Its load rarely ex- 
ceeds 120 lbs., but its great value consists in its be- 
ing able to traverse mountainous paths along which 
lets sure-footed animals would be unable to pass. Its 
usual daily journey averages 12 miles. The llamas 
are completely domesticated. They live in flocks, 
which return nightly to the owner's fold of their own 
accord; and they breed freely in the tame state. 
The period of gestation is five months, and the female 
produces only one at a birth. The age of three years 
is stated as the period of full development, and about 
twelve years is said to be the limit of age. Like the 
camels, the llama lies down to be loaded, and when 
wearied or capricious no amount of blows will compel 
these animals to proceed on their journey. The herds 
occasionally number over 100 individuals, and their 
chief food spears to be a kind of mountain grass 
known as ycho. They rarely drink when well sup- 
plied with green herbage. The tame and wild species 
also are said to possess the curious habit of generally 
dropping their dung in the same spot — the excrement 
accumulating from this habit in considerable mounds. 
Hie wild spedes are also said to retire to particular 
spots to die — large collections of the bones of these 
p^i»TnJ« attesting the apparent truth of the state- 
ment. The flesh of the llama is considered very 
wholesome, especially when taken from the young 
animaL The wool is much used among the native 
Indiana, but is exported, as is also that of the wild 
species, for the manufacture of textile fabrics. The 
aidn is employed in the manufacture of a leather 
much prized by the natives for shoes and for making 
harness. The dried dimg is used for fuel, and the 
milk is also employed as an article of native diet. 
When irritated these animals have the habit of kick- 
ing at their adversaries, and they also eject the food 
when undeirgoing re-mastication in the mouth, along 
with quantities of saliva^ Tina rejected matter is con- 
sidered venomous by the natives, but it merely appears 
to possess a slightly irritative power when applied to 
the skin, if, indeed, it has any effect at all. As show- 
ing the imT"**""** numbers of these animals in former 
yean in Peru, De Bolivar states that in his time 



4,000,000 were annually killed for food, and 800,000 
were employed in the Potosi mines. 

The Guanaco is a wild spedes inhabiting the Andes 
from Pern southwards to the Straits of Magellan. In 
Patagonia they occur in large herds, but further north 
the herds number only a few individuals in each. The 
colour is a reddish-brown, and the hair is long, but 
of a rougher texture and less woolly than the llama. 
These forms are hunted for the flesh, skin, and hair. 
The Alpaca is found chiefly in Peru. It is of smaller 
size than the preceding spedes, and is domesticated 
chiefly for the sake of the long woolly hair, celebrated 
in the manufacture of certain fabrics. The Vicugna^ 
or Vicunia, is about the same size as the alpaca. Its 
colour is light-red or yellowish-brown on the back, 
inclining to white on the under parts. It inhabits 
the Andes of Peru and Chill, and lives generally at 
a great elevation, and near the snow-line. The wool 
is exceedingly fine and soft, and is much valued by 
the Peruvians, who manufacture fabricn of srreat deli- 
cacy from it (PI. XXXVL-XXXVn. fig. 2.) 

LLANDAFF (Llan Tdf, Church of the TAf), an 
andent and decayed dty of South Wales, Glamor- 
ganshire. It is now a mere village, with 570 inhabi- 
tants, agreeably situated on the right bank of the 
Taff, 2 miles north-west of Cardi^ with i^ station 
on the Taff Valley and Aberdare Railway. It is 
only noted for its cathedral, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but subsequently repaired and contracted in 
1751, when a new G redan west front was added to 
the original Gothic one, imparting to the whole 
edifice a singularly incongruous appearance; its en- 
tire length is 300 feet; breadth, 30 feet. It has of 
late years undergone extensive restoration. Adjoin- 
ing it are the chapter-bouse, in the decorated English 
style, and the remains of the episcopal palace. 

LLANELLY, a market town and parliamentary . 
borough, South Wales, in Carmarthenshire, situated 
on the Bury, 14 miles south by east of Carmarthen, 
on the Great Western Railway thence to Swansea 
and various other places. It is the outlet for the 
products of a great mining district, comprehending 
extensive collieries, iron-foundries, copper works, 
large tin works, and lead and silver works in which 
a krge number of the inhabitants are employed. 
There is a street tramway. The trade is facili- 
tated by four commodious docks, from which great 
quantities of coal are exported to France, Spain, and 
the Mediterranean. In 1882 there entered at the 
port 1600 vessels, tonnage 161,326; and cleared 1759 
vessels, tonnage 160,088. It unites with Carmarthen 
in returning a member to Parliament. Pop. of urban 
sanitary district, 19,670. 

LLANGOLLEN, a market town. North Wales, 
in the coimty of Denbigh, 21 miles south-east of Den- 
bigh, on the Vale of Llangollen Railway, picturesquely 
situated in a narrow valley on the right bank of the 
Dee. It is well built, and has a handsome ancient 
church, in the early English style. In the town and 
neighbourhood are extensive mills, where flannel of 
superior quality is manufactured; and several brew- 
eries. Flag, slate, and limestone abound in the 
vicinity. Four miles from the town the Ellesmere 
Canal is carried acrosa the Dee by the magnificent 
aqueduct of Pontcysyllte, of 19 arches, and 126 feet 
high, constructed by Telford; a mile lower down the 
Dee Viaduct (also of 19 arches) carries the railway 
over the river. Near the town are the picturesque 
ruins of the fortress Castell Dinas Brftn. Llangollen 
is much admired for the beauty of its situation, and 
greatly resorted to by summer visitants. Pop. 3123. 

LLANIDLOES, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Wales, in Montgomeryshire, in a fertile 
valley on the Severn, here crossed by two bridges, 
and on the Mid- Wales Railway, 18 miles north- 
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west of Montgomery. The pArish chnrch is one of 
the most beautiful in Wales, flannel manufacture 
is actively carried on, but not to the same extent as 
at one time. In the town and vicinity are several 
factories for wool-carding and spinning, fulling mills, 
brass foundries, extensive copper and lead mines, 
malt kilns, flour mills, and tanyards; there are ex* 
tensive sheep-fairs. It imites with Montgomery and 
other places to return a member to Parliament. Pop. 
3421. 

LLANOS, the name given in the northern part of 
South America^ particularly in Colombia, to vast 
plains, almost entirely level, and interrupted only by 
detached elevations, called in Spanish, mesas. The 
superficial area of the llanos is estimated at 296,800 
square miles; they extend from the coast of Caracas 
to Guiana, and from Merida to the mouth of the 
Orinoco and the Amazons. A large portion of them 
is sandy and without much vegetation, except on the 
banks of the rivers and during inundations; some 
fan-palms are found. When the inundations occur 
the beasts take refuge upon the mesas. They are 
distinguished into the (a.) lAano of Colombia^ extend- 
ing from the mountains of Caracas to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and to the mountains of St. Fd, and 
containing several m^sa^ (de Amana, de Guanipa, de 
Paja, 50 to 65 feet in height), which, in the rainy 
season, are covered with rich verdure, and inhabited 
by herds and flocks of all descriptions. — (6.) Uano 
de Casanare, a continuation of the former, between 
the Orinoco, Meta, and Sinaruca. — (c.) Uano de S. 
Juan, very fertile, woody, often so thickly overgrown 
that it can only be ])enetrated by means of the nume- 
rous rivers; it lies on the southern bank of the Meta, 
reaching to the Amazons, and was discovered in 1541 
by Gonzalo Xinienes Quesada. — {d.) Uano of the 
AmazonSf or the MarauoUy on both aides of the river, 
extending from the Andes to the mouth of the ^la- 
rafion, over 2100 miles; it is also wooded, and rich 
in grass, entirely without stones, and inhabited by 
many species of animals. The inhabitants of these 
plains are called Uaneros. They are a hardy, vigo- 
rous race, proud of their descent from the first 
Spanish colonists, although their mode of life more 
resembles that of the Indians than that of their 
boasted ancestors. Farther to the south such plains 
are called Pampas, and in North America Savannahs. 

LLERENA, a city, Spain, Estremadura, province, 
and 67 miles south-east of Badajos, situated in 
a beautiful and fruitful plain. It is well built, 
walled, flanked with towers, has numerous gates, 
wide streets, and, in the environs, some pleasant 
public walks; manufactures of linen and woollen fa- 
brics, hats, leather, soap, wliite wax, brandy, wine, 
and oil. Pop. C022. 

LLORENTE, Ju.vn Antonio, a Spanish historian, 
was bom in 1756, near Calaborra, in Arragon. He 
received his education at Tarra^^fona, entered the 
clerical order in 1776, got a benefice at Calahorra, 
and in 1779 was consecrated a priest. He took his 
degree in canon law and was named advocate of the 
Council of Castile in 17S1 and vicar-general of Cala- 
horra in 1782. In 1789 lie was made chief secretary 
to the inquisition. Here he had an op|x)rtunity to 
learn from the archives of the tribimal the history of 
its proceedinirs. In 1791 he was sent back to his 
parish on suspicion of being attached to the principles 
of the French revolution. In the meantime Don 
Manuel Abad la Sierra was made grand in<iuisitor, 
and, intending to reform the administration of this 
tribunal, employed Llorento to prepare a i>lan for the 
purpose. But l)efore it was completed, the removal 
of Abad la Sierra was obtained by his enemies. 
Some time after, the design was taken up again at 
Madrid, and Llorente repaired thither to submit the 



plan which he had prepared in oonjnncikm with tbf 
Bishop of Calahorra. JovellanoR, minister of jnrtioe, 
supported them. All depended upon their obtaining 
the afisistance of Grodoy the favourite of the qneen. 
But Jovellanos was suddenly removed from office, 
and the inquisition remained as it was. IJorente 
was sentenced to a month's confinement in a monai- 
tery, and to pay a fine of fifty ducats, and was re- 
moved from the appointments which he held in the 
Holy Office. In 1808, when Napoleon undertook t« 
regulate the affairs of Spain, Llorente, who saw in 
the intervention of the French the salvation of U> 
country, repaired to Bayonne at Murat's request, ami 
took part in organizing the new institations of Spain, 
which, however, could not take permanmit root m 
the clergy saw in them the destruction of their to- 
thority. When Joseph Bonaparte entered MadriJ 
in 1809 he charged Llorente to take possession of tl^ 
papers of the inquisition, and of the buildings and 
archives which were under the superintendence of 
the general commandant of the place. In 181 2 L^t- 
ente published an historical memoir on the inqaisi- 
tion, with the view of freeing the Spanish nation from 
the charge of having ever been attached to this in- 
stitution, and to the atttos de ft. Llorente heU 
several important offices under King Joseph, whom 
he followed to Paris on the restoration of Ferdinan«l 
In 1817 he published his Historia critica de hi In- 
quisicion de Espafia, a work of considerable volcr, 
but written in too much of a partizan spirit It was 
soon translated into most of the European langua^jts 
and drew upon him the resentment of the extren.e 
Catholic party in France and Spain. The rage trf 
his enemies was raised to the high^t pitch by the 
publication of his Portraits Politiques des Papea, and 
the old man was ordered, in the middle of the winter 
of 1822, to leave Paris in three days, and France in 
the shortest possible time. He was not allowed to 
rest one day, and died exhausted a few days after hii 
arrival in Madrid (Feb. .5, 1823). During his resi- 
dence in France he published his M^moires pour ser- 
vir \ I'Histoire de la Revolution d'Espagne, avec de* 
Pieces justificatives, in 3 volumes (Paris, 1815*— » 
work of value, as illustrative of the events of 18"S in 
Spain. He also wrote a biographical account of him- 
self (Noticia Biografica de Don J. A. Llorente, Paris, 
1818), and Aforismos Politicos. 

LLOYD'S. See Insurance. 

LLOYD'S BONDS, instruments under the seal of 
a railway or other such company admitting the in- 
debtedness of the company to a specified amount t^) 
the obligee, with a covenant to pay such amount with 
interest within a stated time, lliese companies ha^ e 
generally statutory authority to borrow only when a 
certain amount (usually the whole) of their capitU 
has been subscribed and a si>ecified portion paid up: 
their power of borrowing must also be exercised with 
the sanction of a general meeting. Such reBtrictJons 
were severely felt by companies whoee woiks were 
being constructed. A barrister, JAx. J. H- Lloyd, it- 
lieved the companies from this embarrassment, and 
to some extent evaded the Acts of Parliament con- 
nected with companies of this nature, by taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that companies, thou^ prevent'^ 
in such cases from borrowing, could contract debts in 
any other way, and acknowledge their obligations in 
any form except that perhaps of a negotiable instra- 
ment. He introduced a form in which such acknow- 
ledgments would become almost as binding on tbe 
granters as a statutory debenture, and so beaoe 
sufficiently marketable, though experience has shown 
that they are negotiable at a high rate of intert^t 
A Lloyd's bond cannot be granted for money l«it, 
even though the money has been actually employed 
to discharge debts for which bonds may have U«a 
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granted, bat can be granted for any other antecedent 
debt. 

L«0, St., a town of France, capital of the depart- 
noent of La Mancbe, on the right benk of the Vire, 
here crossed by a handsome ^dge, 158 milea west 
by zM3ith of Paris. It consists of a number of streets 
<fivei)ging from a centod height, and, with the excep- 
tioiii of an elegant and well-planted square, is very 
irregularly and indifferently built. The prindpsl 
edifioea are the church of Notre Dame, with two 
lofty towers and finely painted windows; the church 
of Sainte-Croix, rebuilt in 1860; the ancient abbey 
of Sainte-Croix, now u^ed as a horse-depdt; another 
church, now converted into a corn-market; a museum 
and a co mm u n al college. The staple manufacture, 
both of the town and neighbourhood, is drugget; and 
there ia a considerable trade in cavalry horses and 
cattle. Pop. (1881), 10,121. 

LOACH (Cobitis), a genus of fishes, forming a 
small group included in the family Cyprinidse, or 
CarpA. The loaches are nearly allied to the barbels; 
and generally reaemble the carps in appearance. 
They possess elongated filaments or tentacles sur- 
roundkig the mouth, and known as ' barbules;' these 
latter sdructures being supposed to subserve the sense 
of touch. (See PL CV.-CVL fig. 18.) 

LOADSTONE, a name given to the magnetic oxide 
of iron, whose chemical symbol is Fe^Ov It possesses 
magnetic properties, and communicates them to steel 
and iron. It is a hard reddish-black or gray mineral, 
and ia found in various countries. See Magnetism. 
LOAN, anything lent or given to another on con- 
dition of return or repayment. In law loans are 
considered to be of two kinds — mutuum and commo- 
datt; the form^ term being I4)plied to the loan of 
such articles as are consumed in the use, as provi- 
liona, or given away as money; the latter to the loan 
of such articles which must be individually returned 
to Uie lender, which articles must therefore be of a 
nature capable of being used without destruction or 
alienation. In a loan for use the borrower has the 
right to use the article during the time and for the 
fmrpoae i^reed upon by the parties. He must take 
proper care of the thing borrowed, and restore it at 
the proper time in a proper condition. The lender 
must allow the borrower to use and enjoy the subject 
during the time of the loan according to the original 
intention, without molestation or impediment. He 
is bound to inform the borrower of the defects of the 
thing lent; if he do not, but conceal them, and an in- 
jury occurs to the borrower thereby, the lender is 
responsible. Where the thing has been lost by the 
borrower, and, after he has paid its value to the 
lender, is restored to the lender, the latter must re- 
turn the money paid or the article lent. The acknow- 
ledgment of a loan of money may be made by giving 
a bond, a promissory note, or an I.O.TJ., the last of 
which requires no stamp. In England the contract 
of loan may be proved by parole, and frequently is 
proved by the lender's oath, supported by circum- 
stantial evidence or letters of the borrower. In Scot- 
land if the loan exceed £8, 6«. 8(2., it must be proved 
by some writing of the borrower, or putting him on 
his oath. No matter how many witnesses saw the 
money advanced, if the borrower deny upon oath 
having received it the lender has no remedy. 

LOANDA, St. Paul de, a seaport town and island 
in South-western Africa, Angola. The town is of 
considerable extent, is a bishop's see, and the chief 
settlement of the Portuguese in this part of Africa. 
The better part of the town is built on an eminence, 
beneath which, along the sea-shore, are the hovels of 
the black population. The market is well supplied, 
especially with fruit and vegetables; bullocks and 
goafei are alio plentiful The town is well fortified; 



the harbour is 3} miles in length, deep and commo- 
dious. Principal exports, ivory and bees' -wax. Pop. 
12,000.— The island, which is immediately opposite 
the town, and separated from the mainland by a nar- 
row chwuieJ, is about 18 miles in length, north-east 
to south-west, and 2 miles in breadth. It contains 
seven or eight villages, and produces abundance of 
fruits, also goats and sheep. 

LOANGO, a considerable maritime country in the 
south-west of Africa, stretching along the Atlantio 
from the equator south to the river Zaire or Congo. 
The hills are covered with luxuriant vegetation. The 
lakes and rivers abound with fish, and the forests with 
game. The climate is fine. Manioc, maize, and a 
species of pulse called msangen are cultivated. The 
&iest fruits grow wild, and the sugar-cane attains an 
enormous size. Palm-trees are very numerous, and the 
potato and yam are abundant. The wild animals are 
chiefly tiger-cats, ounces, and hysenas. The hare and 
antelope are common, and the Chinese hog is used as a 
domestic animal; but neither horses, cows, sheep, nor 
asses thrive. The inhabitants are very superstitious, 
and practise circumcision. The country is governed 
by native chiefs. Loango, the chief town, is a col- 
lection of huts, about 4 miles in circuit, but does not 
contain a population exceeding 15,000. 

LOAN SOCIETIES, institutions established for 
the purpose of advancing money on loan to the poorer 
classes, and receiving repayment by instalments with 
interest. The amount which these societies may ad- 
vance to one person is £15, and no second loan can 
be made until the first is paid. The maximum rate 
of interest on sums advanced is fixed at 12 per cent 
per annum; the first instalment of repayment cannot 
be claimed sooner than the eleventh day after the 
advance. Loans are recoverable by the secretary or 
treasurer in the county courts. As in the case of 
friendly societies officers are appointed by the crown 
for the control and recognition of loan societies, and 
copies of the rules must be lodged with them. Each 
society must also keep a copy of its rules in a book 
open for inspection, and these rules are held binding 
upon every borrower. The property of the society 
must be vested in trustees for its use, who are em- 
powered to maintain or defend actions and other pro- 
ceedings in their own names on account of the body 
generally; and the treasurer and other officers of the 
society must give to the trustees security for the dis- 
charge of their duties. In the event of the death of 
a claimant intestate who is entitled to less than £50 
his representatives are entitled to receive his claim 
within three months without the production of a will 
or letters of administration. An abstract of the ac- 
counts is to be made up yearly to the Slst December, 
and sent during January to the registrar to be laid 
before Parliament. 

LOBAU, a town. Saxony, in the circle of Bautzen, 
and 11 miles south-east of the town of that name, 
on the Saxon-Silesian Railway. It has a court of jus- 
tice and several public offices, four churches, library, 
and bathing establishment; manufactures of leather, 
several woollen and linen mills and bleachfields, and 
a trade in yarn, com, and cattle. Pop. 6651. 

LOBELIA, a genus of plants giving its name to 
the natural order to which it belongs. The corolla 
is irregular, two-lipped, cleft longitudinally on the 
upper side; the anthers are united, the two lower 
ones bearded at the apex. The common species in 
Britain is L. Dortmannaf frequenting the lakes, more 
especially in mountainous districts. There are thir- 
teen species in the United States and Canada, includ- 
ing the showy deep-red L. cardinalis, and the blue 
Jj. ByphUUicay the latter growing near the spray of 
Nia^ifara. The juice in all the species is more or leu 
acrid and poisonous. 
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LOBELIN. This is the name of an alkaloid ob- 
tained from Lobelia inJUUay and is probably the active 
principle in the herb as used in medicine. In small 
doses the dried plant acts as a diaphoretic, but in 
larger doses it is powerfully emetic, and may even 
produce death. Besides the plant itself there are 
also in use the tincture, which is prepared by digest- 
ing the plant in spirit^ and is iised in difficulty of 
breathing; and the ethereal tincture, used as an anti- 
spasmodic The alkaloid is got both from the seeds 
and from the plant, and is a yellow alkaline aromatic 
oil, with a strong tobacco-like taste. It is soluble in 
water, in alcohol, and in ether, and gives crystalline 
salts with the acids. It is distinguished by a num- 
ber of characteristic reactions. 

LOBOS, or Seal Islands, three islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Peru. The largest, 
called Lobos de Tierra, is 10 miles distant from the 
mainland, and is about 5 miles long, and 2 miles broad 
at the widest part Thirty miles south from this island 
are the Lobos de Afuera, consisting of two islets, 
separated by a narrow channeL The largest of these 
two islands is about 2 miles long by ^ mile broad. 
Large quantities of guano have been obtained from 
these islands. 

LOBSTER. This well-known Crustacean has 
already been alluded to under the head of Craw- 
fish (which see). It belongs to the highest order of 
the Crustacea, that of the Decapoda, distinguished 
by the possession of five pairs of walking legs; and is 
included in the tribe Macnira, or * Long-tailed' De- 
capods, which are characterized by the elongated natiure 
of the abdomen. The lobster family, or Astacidae, 
includes the crawfish also; and the two genera of 
lobsters proper are represented by the Homartu vul- 
gariSf or Coiomon Lobster, and the Nephropt Norvt' 
gicuSf or Norway Lobster; the Spiny Lobster {Pali- 
nurus vulgaris) f also frequently used as' an article of 
food, belonging to the separate family Palinuridse, 
which includes some of the largest of crustacean forms. 
In the lobsters the appendage at the base of the outer 
antenusB or feelers is of smaller size, and the anterior 
pair of legs are always much larger than the others. 
The first, second, and third pairs of legs are provided 
with * chelae,' or nipping-claws, the fourth and fifth 
pairs simply terminating in single and pointed ex- 
tremities. The inner edges of the large claws are 
provided with blunt tubercles, whilst the edges of the 
other claws have little serrations or teeth. The front 
of the head-shield bears a serrated, pointed projection 
■ — the * rostrum.' The greater antennas are very long 
and single, the shorter pair are bifid. The conunon 
lobster is of a bluish -black colour, variegated with pale 
or yellowish spots and patches; the remarkable chemi- 
cal change which the colour undergoes on boiling being 
well known. The last joint or ring of the thorax is 
immovably joined to the preceding or penultimate 
segment in the common lobster, whilst in the Norway 
lobster the tw o last joints of the thorax are movable. 
The eyes of the common lobster are spherical; those 
of the Norway lobster are flattened. The old generic 
name of Astacus, which was uniformly applied to 
both lobsters and crawfishes, has now been supplanted 
by the newer generic names of Homarxu and A'epA- 
ropSy the term Astacus being retained to include the 
crawfishes alone. The common lobster is found all 
round the British coasts at moderate depths; the 
Norway lobster being found in deeper water, and 
although, as implied by the name, of northern distri- 
bution, it also occurs abundantly round the British 
coasts, and is brought from the Mediterranean Sea 
also. Its flesh is exceedingly delicate. It is gener- 
ally of smaller size than the common lobster, and is 
coloured of a pale flesh tint, variegated with a light 
red or brown. Lobsters are fished by pots or * creels,' 



generally of wood and net, or made of wickerwork. 
The bait is garbage of various kinds, bat fresh fish, 
cuttle-fishes, &c., are frequently used to entice the 
lobsters to enter the tn^js. Very large qnantitiei of 
lobsters are fished around the British imd Contiiieiital 
coasts, for home and export use, and from America 
lobsters are now brought to Europe in immfmsft qoaa- 
tities packed and preserved in hermetically sealed 
jars. From the north of Scotland alone from 6000 to 
8000 lobsters are sent annually southwards, chidly 
destined for the London market The Norw^iu 
fisheries also send immense quantities to Great Britain. 
Near Southampton a lobster-pond has been erected 
by a Mr. ScoveU on the plan of the French fish-ponds, 
in which these crustaceans may be kept for weeks until 
required in the market, and welled vessels are gener- 
ally employed in the fishery and conveyance of the 
lobsters, so as to insure their being brought alive to 
market. From mid-October to the end of April if 
the best season for lobsters, when they are in primert 
condition and most in demand. The lobsten change 
their shell or crust annually. The process of mooltxDg 
has been studied by sevend naturalistB, who infonn 
us that the animals first retire into a dark or sheltered 
nook; the upper shell, or carapace, being generally the 
first part to separate. This sloughs off, and then the 
other parts of the body become uncovered; the moult- 
ing of the shell of the legs being the part of the process 
not so clearly understo<^ The skin remains soft for a 
short period, during which the deposition of lime and 
the formation of the new shell is taking place. Oc- 
casionally a piece of the old shell of the legs, which 
has not been wholly detached, may be seen incor- 
porated with and adhering to the new shell; this 
accident causing the animal great inconvenience. The 
claws when lost, are reproduced in the lobeteis and 
crabs, and the lobsters are said to suddenly lose their 
claws during thunder-storms, or at thesoundof cannon. 
The increase of body in these and other Cnistaoeaos 
takes place at the period of moulting; the hard oater 
shell preventing growth at other periods. They move 
freely about by walking, whilst by bending the tail 
sharply under the body, they propel themselves back- 
wards in the water by aid of the broad tail-piece or 
fin with which they are provided. The lobsten are 
very prolific. The eggs are carried attached in large 
masses to the abdominal legs or swimmerets of the 
female. Upwards of 12,000 eggs have been counted 
borne under the abdomen or tail of the lobster, whilst 
others remained unprotruded from the oviducta lite 
eggs are deposited in the sand, where they arc after- 
wards hatched. The common lobster appears to 
undergo little or no metamorphosis before attaining 
the perfect form. The Palinurus, or * Spiny' Lobster, 
sometimes known as the * sea-crayfish,* is so named 
from the numerous spines with which the body is 
covered. The body is coloured dark-red, with lighter 
patches, and sometimes attains a length of 3 feet and a 
weight of 1 5 lbs. The outer or larger antennas are ex- 
ceedingly long; the smaller pair being bifid at their 
extremities only. The front pair of le^ are small, and 
rarely provided with nipping-claws. It inhabits deep 
water. (See PL LIV.-LV. fig. 15.) The same 
plate shows the Plated Lobster {GalatAcea strigom) 
of our coasts, which belongs to the Anomuroos 
Crustacea, and therefore is not strictly a lobster. 

LOBWORM (Arenicola piscatorum), a genus of 
Annelida or Worms, forming the type of the family 
ArenicolicUef and recognized by its large rounded, ob- 
tuse head, which is unprovided with eyes or ten- 
tacles, and which bears a protrusible proboeda. The 
hinder part of the body is about the thickness of a 
common earthworm of laige siz^ and the ades, in 
the middle portion of the body, bear each thirteei 
pairs of gill-tufts, by which respiraticm is carried (A 
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The foot-processes and bristles are small and radi' 
mentary in character, and are confined to the front 
portion of the animaL The lob- or lug -worm is 
the artificer of the little coils of sand, imitative of 
ropes, which are seen on every sea-beach after the 
receding tide, l^e worm comes up to the surface of 
the sand when the tide is at its height; but at the 
ebb it borrows its way downwards into the sand, and 
passes the excavated material through its body; the 
excreta thus assuming the form of a coiled-up cast 
of the interior of its alimentary tract In the pas- 
ssge of the sand thit>tigh the body any nutrient par- 
ticles it may contain are extracted. These worms 
are of a dark green, or sometimes of an earthy col- 
oor, and are much used by deep-sea fishermen for 
bait From this latter drcumstanoe the specific name 
pueatorum — 'of fishermen* — has been derived. They 
are included in the order Errantia, or •Wandering- 
worms,' which forms the highest division of the great 
dasi of the Annelida. 

LOCAL MARINE BOARDS are bodies estab- 
lished under acts 13 and 14 Vict. cap. xdii., and 17 
and 18 Vict. cap. civ. s. 110, &c., at the ports of the 
United Kingdom which have a registered tonnage of 
at least 30,000 tons. These boards consist of the head 
of the municipality and the stipendiary magistrate 
at the place where the local boiu*d is established, or 
such of them as may be appointed by the Board of 
Trade, together with four members appointed by the 
■ame body from residenters, and six members elected 
by the shipowners belonging to the port The prin- 
cipal duties of these bmrds are to provide for the 
examination of masters and mates in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Board of Trade, and to 
establish shipping, or, as they are now called, mer- 
cantile marine offices, for the purpose of affording 
facilities for engaging seamen by keeping registers 
of their names and characters ; superintending the 
oigagement and discharge of seamen, and providing 
n^eans for securing their presence on board at the 
proper times; facilitating the making of apprentice- 
ships to the sea-service ; and performing such other 
duties rdating to merchant seamen and merchant 
•hips as may be committed to them. 

I^ATIVE CASE, in grammar* is the case ex- 
pressive of locality. Such a case existed originally 
hi all the Aryan languages ; in Sanskrit all nouns 
*nd pronouns have a locative case in the three num- 
bers singular, dual, and plural. In Latin only the 
"^es of towns had it ; and in the later forms of 
»4t language the locative had the same form with 
we genitive in singular nouns of the first and second 
declensions, and with the ablative in third declension 
^^OQDB and plurals. 

LOCHES, a town, France, in the department of 
"»dre-et-Loire, on the left bank of the Indre, 1 4 miles 
■oath-cast of Tours. Tho opposite bank of the river 
w occupied by Beaulieu, with which a communication 
IS iHMntained by a series of bridges. The town is 
poorly built, houses old, and streets narrow. It has 
n^wwfactures of linen, coarse woollens, paper, and 
worsted; and a trade in wine, wood, and cattle. Pop. 
4964. ^ 

I^CH KATRINE. See Katrinb (Loch). 

LOCH LEVEN. See Lbven. 

LOCH LOMOND. See LoMOiro (Loch). 

LOCK, a well-known instrument used foi fasten- 
*J^ doors, chests, &a, generally opened by a key. 
loe lock is reckoned the master-piece in smithery, a 
P^ deal of art and delicacy being required in con- 
tnvhig and varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c., 
^d adjusting tiiem to the places where they are to 
he used, and to the several occasions of using them. 
1 ne principle on which all locks depend is the appli- 
cation of a lever to an interior bolt, by means of a 



oommonication from without ; so that, by means of 
the latter, the lever acts upon the bolt, and moves it 
in such a manner as to secure the lid or door from 
being opened by any pull or push from without The 
security of locks in general, therefore, depends on 
the number of impediments we can interpose betwixt 
the lever (the key) and the bolt which secures the 
door; and these impediments are well known by the 
name of ioarda (which slip into corresponding grooves 
of the key), the number and intricacy of which are 
supposed to distinguish a good look from a bad oneu 
If Uiese wards, however, do not in an effectual man- 
ner preclude the access of all other instruments be- 
sides the proper key, it is still possible for a mechanic 
of equal skill with the lockmaker to open it without 
the key, and thus to elude the labour of the other. 
Another kind of impediment is the tumbler, which is 
a small projecting piece of metal carried on a latch, 
and which rests in a notch cut in the bolt, and can 
only be raised by application of the proper key. 
Various complicated and difficult locks have been 
constructed by Messrs. Bramah, Chubb, Hobbs, and 
others. In a very ingenious lock, invented by Mr. 
Perkins, twenty -four small blocks of metal, of differ- 
ent sizes, are introduced, corresponding to the letters 
of the alphabet. Out of these an indefinite number 
of combinations may be made. The person locking 
the door selects and places the blocks necessary to 
spell a particular word, known only to himself ; the 
act of locking or throwing out the bolt produces the 
particular arrangements in the internal parts of the 
lock, and no other person, even if in possession of the 
key, can open the door without a knowledge of the 
same word. See Bbamah Sapett-lock, Chdbb-lock. 

LOCK (of fire-arms). See Musket, Revolver, 
Rifle, &a 

LOCK, in inland navigation. When a canal varies 
from one level to another of different elevation, the 
place where the change of level takes place is com- 
manded by a lock. Locks are tight, oblong inclosures, 
in the bed of the canal, furnished with flood-gates at 
each end, which separate the higher from the lower 
parts of the canal When a boat passes up the canal 
the lower gates are opened, and the boat glides into the 
lock, after which the lower gates are shut. A sluice, 
communicating with the upper part of the canal, is 
then opened, and the lock rapidly fills with water, 
elevating the boat on its surface. When the lock is 
filled to the highest water level the upper gates are 
opened, and the boat, being now on the level of the 
upper part of the canal, passes on its way. The 
reverse of this process is performed when the boat is 
descending the canal. Locks are made of stone or 
brick, sometimes of wood. The gates are conmionly 
double, resembling folding-doors. They meet each 
other, in most instances, at an obtuse angle, and the 
pressure of the water serves to keep them firmly in 
contact. Cast-iron gates are sometimes used in Eng- 
land, curved in the form of a horizontal arch, wiUi 
their convex side opposed to the water. 

LOCKE, John, one of the most eminent philoso- 
phers and valuable writers of his age and country, 
was bom at Wrington, in Somersetshire, Atigust 29, 
1632. His father, who had been bred to the law, 
acted in the capacity of steward to Colonel Alexander 
Pcpham, by whose interest on the breaking out of the 
civil war, he became a captain in the service of Parlia- 
ment. John Locke was sent to Westminster School, 
whence he was elected, in 1651, to Christ Church 
College, Oxford. Here he distinguished himself much 
by his application and proficiency; and having taken 
the degree of B.A. in 1665, and of M.A. in 1658, 
he applied himself to the study of physic. In the 
year 1664 he accepted an ofTer to go abroad in the 
capacity of secretary to Sir William Swan, envoy from 
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GharldB II. to the Elector of BrAndenburg and other 
German princes; but he retamed in the courae of a 
year, and resomed his studies with renewed ardour. 
In 1666 he was introduced to Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who formed so high an opinion of 
his general powers that he prevailed upon him to take 
up his residence in his house, and urged him to apply 
his studies to politics and philosophy. By his ac- 
quaintance with this nobleman Locke was introduced 
to the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, 
and others of the most eminent persons of their day. 
In 166S, at the request of the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland, he accompanied them in a tour to 
France, and on his return was employed by Lord 
Ashley, then chancellor of the exchequer, in drawing 
up the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina^ He 
also superintended the education of that nobleman's 
son. In 1670 he began to form the plan of his 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and about the 
same time was made a fellow of the Boyal Society. 
In 1672 Lord Ashley, having been created Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and chancellor, appointed Locke secre- 
tary of presentations, which otiice, however, he lost 
the following year, when the earl was obliged to 
resign the seals. Being still president of the Board 
of Trade, that nobleman then made Locke secretary 
to the same; but the commission being dissolved in 
1674, he lost that appointment also. In the follow- 
ing year he graduated as a Bachelor of Physic, and 
being apprehensive of consumption, travelled into 
France, and resided some time at Montpellier. In 
1679 he returned to England at the request of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, then again restored to power; 
and in 1(>82, when that nobleman was obliged to 
retire to Holland, he accompanied him in his exile. 
On the death of his jmtron in that country, aware 
how much he was disliked by the predominant arbi- 
trary faction at home, he chose to remain abroad ; 
and was in consequence accused of being the author 
of certain tracts against the British government; and 
although these were afterwards discovered to be the 
work of another person, he was arbitrarily ejected 
from his studentship of Christ Church by the king's 
command. Thus assailed, he continued abroad, nobly 
refusing to accept a pardon, which the celebrated 
William Penn undertook to procure for himi In 
1685, when Monmouth undertook his ill-concerted 
enterprise, the English envoy at the Hague demanded 
that Locke should be delivered up, which demand 
obliged him to conceal himself for nearly a year; but 
in 16S6 he again appeared in public, and formed a 
literary society at Amsterdam, in conjunction with 
liimborch, Leclerc, and others. During the time of 
his concealment he also wrote his first Letter con- 
cerning Toleration, which was printed at Gouda in 
1689, under the title of Epistola de Tolerantia, and 
was rapidly translated into Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish. At the Revolution he returned to England in 
the fleet which conveyed the Princess of Orange, and 
being deemed a suflferer for the principles on which 
it was established, he was made a commissioner of 
appeals, and was soon after gratified by the establish- 
ment of toleration by law. In 1690 he published his 
celebrated Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
which he had written in Holland. It was instantly 
attacked by various writers. It was even propot-ed 
at a meeting of the heads of houses of the University 
of Oxford to formally censure and discourage it; 
yet nothing was finally resolved upon, but that each 
master should endeavour to prevent its being read 
in his college. Neither this, however, nor any other 
opposition availed; the reputation, both of the work 
and of the author, increased throughout Europe; and 
besides being translated into French and Latin, it 
had reached a fourth English edition in 1 700. In 1 690 



Looke paUiahed his Moood Letter on ToleratioB; ind 
in the same year appeared his two Treatises on Go- 
vernment, in opposition to the principles of Sir Bobert 
Filmer and of the whole divine ri^t ol kings or pa*- 
mve-obedience sdiooL He next wrote a psmp^ 
entitled Some Consideraticms of the Conseqoeacei 
of lowering the Interest and Value of Money (16^1, 
8vo), which was followed by other smaller pieces co 
the same subject In 1692 he published a thinl 
Letter on Toleration, and the following year bii 
Thoughts concerning Education. In 1695 be wm 
made a commissioner of trade and plantstiont, sod 
in the same year published his KeasonaUenee o< 
Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures; nioek 
being warmly attacked by Dr. Edwards in hif So- 
cinianism Unmasked, Locke followed with a fint 
and second Vindication, in whidi he defended him- 
self in a masterly manner. The use made by ToUod 
and other latitudinarian writers of the premises bud 
down in the Essay on the Human Understanding at 
length produced an opponent in the celebrated Biabop 
Stillingfleet, who, in his Defence of the Doctrine <^ 
the Trinity, censured some passages in Locke's eassj, 
and a controversy arose, which was only doted br 
the bishop's death. With hb publications in ihk 
controversy, which were distinguished by mildneM 
and urbanity, Locke retired from the press, and bis 
asthmatic complaint increasing, he resigned his poFt 
of commissioner of trade and plantations, obserrin^ 
that he could not in conscience hold a situatioo to 
which a considerable salary was attached withcnt 
performing the duties of it. From this time he Uved 
wholly in retirement, under the roof of his friend Sir 
F. Masham, at Oatea, in Essex, much engaged in 
scriptural studies. He continued neariy two yesn 
in a declining state, and at length expired Oiober 
28, 1704. 

The moral, social, and political character of this 
eminent man is sufficiently illustrated by the fore- 
going brief account of his life and labours, and tbe 
effect of his writings upon the opinicnu and even fctr- 
tunes of mankind is the best euloginm on his mental 
superiority. In the opinion of Dr. Reid he gave tbe 
first example in the English language of writing on 
abstract subjects with simplicity and perspicdtT. 
No author has more successfully pointed oat the 
danger of ambiguous words, and of having indisdMi 
notions on subjects of judgment and reasoning; wbik 
his observations on the various powers oi the human 
understanding, and on the extent and limits of boman 
knowledge, are drawn from an attentive refiecikni on 
the operations of his own mind. In order to stud? 
the himoan soul he went neither to ancient nor to 
modem philosophers for advice, but, like MalebrandM, 
he turned within himself, and after having long can- 
templated his own mind, he gave his reflections to tbe 
world. Locke's great work, his Essay on the Hnmas 
Understanding, which he was nineteen years in ^ 
paring, owes its existence to a dispute at wbich be 
was present, and which he perceived to rest oo a 
verbal misunderstanding, and considering this to be 
a common source of error, he was led to study tbe 
origin of ideas, &c. In the first book he disposes cf 
the Cartesian doctrine of innate prindnles or axioBik 
which would conflict with his theory of the empirical 
origin of our ideas. In the second book this tbeonr 
is fully developed. He argues that our natonl fa- 
culties are capable of forming every notion tbat ve 
possess, that the action of these faculties arises fmn 
experience, and that the mind may therefore be com- 
pared to a sheet of white paper void of all cbsraotcit 
imtil the events of life inscribe them. The priociple 
that all the materials of our knowledge come from ex* 
perience he further explains by makmg a distinctico 
between sensation and reflection as sooroes of ideta 
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The former is obeervation of the outer world, the 
latter of our own mental operations. The ideas of 
xeflectioQ are inferior in dutinotness to those fur- 
nished to ^e mind through the sensuous impresdons 
of outward objects. Wiuiout oonsdousness it is im- 
possible to have an idea, for to have an idea and to 
be oonsdous of it is the same thing. He tries, in 
Icmg and acute processes of reasoning, to bring the 
ideas of space, time, iniinitj, causality, identity and 
diversity, substance, and good and evil, within the 
limits <^ experience. Gooid and evil, he holds, are 
nothing but that which produces pleasure or pain; 
and moral good and evil are the conformity of human 
actions to some law whereby physical good or evil is 
produced by the will and power of the law-maker. 
The third book treats of the nature, use, and abuse of 
language. In the fourth book he passes from ideas to 
knowledge, treating the question as to the adequacy 
of our ideas and the reality of our knowledge. He 
maintained that the mind does not know, think im- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of ideas; that 
knowledge is real only in so far as there is confor- 
mity between our ideas and the reality of thingp; 
and that ideas may be entirely inadequate and yet 
distinct. This theory contains Uie germ of scepticism, 
and was the ground on which Berkeley denied the 
existenoe of the material world, and Hume involved 
all human knowledge in doubt. There are, however, 
indications in seversd passages of his work that Locke 
was not satisfied with that tendency to sensational- 
ism, which, when logically carried out, led to utili- 
tarianism in morals, materialism in metaphysics, and 
scepticism in religion. His next great work, his two 
Treatises on Grovemment, was opposed by the theorists 
of divine right and passive obedience, and by writers 
of Jaoobitical tendencies; but it upholds Uie great 
principles which may be deemed the constitutional 
doctrine of his country. His Reasonableness of 
Christianity maintains that there is nothing contained 
in revealed religion inconsistent with reason, and 
that the main point is to believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah. Among Ms works that were published 
after his death were Paraphrase and Notes upon St 
Paul's Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, Bo- 
mani^ and Ephesians, with an Essay prefixed for the 
Understanding of St Paul's Epistles by a reference 
to St Paul himself; and a Treatise on the Conduct of 
the Underetanding. His works have been collected 
together, and frequently printed in three vols, folio, 
four vols, quarto, and more lately in ten vols. 8vo, 
with a Life prefixed by Law, bishop of Carlisle. Some 
valuable documents were published by Earl Lovelace 
in his Life and Correspondence of John Locke (Lon- 
don, 1829). 

LOCKHAKT, John Gibson, a talented and ver- 
satile author, for many years editor of the Quarterly 
Review, was second son of Dr. Lockhart, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow. He was bom in 1794, and 
consequently in 1809, when as a student at the Glas- 
gow University he gained an exhibition to Baliol 
CoU^e, Oxford, he luid only completed his fifteenth 
year. After leaving Oxford he made a short tour 
on the Continent On his return he became a mem- 
ber of the Scottish bar. He cannot be said, however, 
to have ever practised as an advocate, but from the 
first devoted his time to literary pursuits. One of 
his first employments was the compilation of the 
historical portion of the Edinburgh Annual Register. 
This was followed by the establishment in 1817, in 
concert with Professor Wilson, of Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine, a Tory organ, which at the outset created an 
immense sensation by the ability and keen satire of 
many of its articles. In 1820 Lockhart, who had 
previously become a favourite with Sir Walter Scott, 
married nia eldest daughter, and thus became so 



intimately associated with that great man that much 
of his future life took its colour from the connection. 
In 1826 he succeeded Mr. Gifford as editor of the 
Quarterly Review, and continued to maintain its 
high character unimpaired till 1853, when declining 
health induced him to retire. Many of Lockhart's 
productions, having served the special purposes for 
which they were written, are already forgotten, but 
a more enduring remembrance is due to his Spanish 
BaUads, originally contributed to Blackwooa; his 
novels of Valerius, Reginald Dalton, and Adam 
Blair; and above all, 'his Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
which, though indebted for much of its interest to 
its subject, is on the whole written, notwithstanding 
occasional prolixity and one or two worse blemishes, 
with great taste and judgment Mr. Lockhart, for 
his st^y attachment and important services to the 
Conservative party, was rewarded in 1848, by Sir 
Robert Peel, with the appointment of auditor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He died at Abbotsford on the 
25th of November, 1854, and was buried in Dry- 
burgh Abbey, close by Sir Walter Scott. 

LOCLE. See Chaux-de-Fonds. 

LOCOMOTION, Animal. The subject of flying 
has already been treated of and explained in the 
article upon that subject. It remains, however, to 
glance at the other modes of animal locomotion, such 
as swimming and walking, and also to briefly note 
the relations of these modes of progression. In twim* 
ming we have locomotion in a denser medium than 
the air; and we here find a mode of progression in 
which it is necessary to think of the intimate rela- 
tions existing between the size, weight, and shape of 
the animal and the medium in which it lives, and 
through which it moves. The conditions in virtue of 
which an animal will swim well through the water 
are those in which it presents large surfaces to the 
medium, and where it is a littie heavier than the 
water. The movements of such siuiaces tend to give 
the greatest power of resistance in one way, and the 
least disadvantageous displacement in the other. Sir 
Isaac Newton showed that animals moving in water, 
and in the air also, meet with a certain resistance 
which arises from, and is increased or modified by, 
the density or nature of the medium, and by the 
shape, rate of speed, and area or superficies of the 
animal moving in it. Various means and modes of 
moving in water are found throughout the animal 
world. In some forms, as in the Medusae or jelly- 
fishes, we find motion effected by the contraction and 
dilatation of the bell-shaped body. The Pteropods, 
or minute molluscs, found in immense quantities in 
the Arctic seas, swim by means of the two wing-like 
appendages springing from the sides of the neck, and 
which thus act like a double paddle. Whilst in the 
fishes we see at once the most common mode of 
aquatic progression, to which we are accustomed to 
give the name of swimming. When an ordinary fish 
swims, the chief action by means of which it pro- 
gresses is that of the tail-movements. The explanation 
generally given of those movements is, that they are 
made from side to side, or on either side of a line or 
axis which is taken as that of the fish when straight 
and at rest The action or movements, according to 
this view — that of Borelli (De Motu Animalium, 
Romae, 1680) — have been compared to the oscillations 
of a rudder from side to side made by moving the 
tiller. And the movements of the tail in this way 
exemplified the mechanical proposition known as the 
'parallelogram of forces;' the lateral movements of 
the tail, when made with a certain and sufficient vel- 
ocity, causing the forward propulsion of the fish in 
the straight line or axis. Pettigrew disputes the cor- 
rectness of the views of Borelli, which have been 
generally accepted since the time of the latter. Pet* 
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tigrew, as a matter of observation, says, that vhen 
the fish curves its body by a sudden movement of 
the tail it describes a curve in the water correspond- 
ing to that of the body. If the concavity of the 
curve of the body is to the right side, the fish will 
swim in a curve to that side. And the result of this 
observation has been to convince Dr. Pettigrew that 
fishes in swimming throw their bodies into a double 
or figure of 8 curve, and not into a single curve as 
described by Borelli, and as generally believed. The 
only time when the body of the fish in locomotion 
presents a singU curve is when it is turning. The 
two curves Pettigrew terms the cepJialic or head- 
curve, and the caudal or tail-curve; and where, as in 
the eels, more than two curves occur, they are sdways 
in pairs and are complementary. These curves act 
as points of resistance or points (Tappui for each 
other. Thus the cephalic curve and the water in- 
closed by it serves as a fixed point for the caudal 
curve, and vice versa. The analogy between motion 
in the air, or flying, and motion in the water, or 
swimming, is apparent when we consider that the 
water and air are influenced by curves from the tail 
of the fish and wing of the bird respectively. And 
the opposite and complementary curves, in which tail 
and wing move, constitute screws, which tend to force 
forward the bodies of the animals with the necessary 
motion adapted to the respective media. The fish 
thus, in reality, describes a waved track in swimming; 
and it may further be said to cleave or drill the water 
in two directions — from behind forwards, by the 
twisting of the body on its long axis; and laterally, 
by the front and hinder portions of the body assum- 
ing opposite curves. The pectoral or breast-fins of 
fishes also appear to move in curves; and the corre- 
spondence in motion between the wing of the bird, 
insect, or bat, and the breast-fin of the fish, thus be- 
comes apparent. The action of the pectoral fins is 
chiefly devoted to supplementing the action of the tail 
in urging the fish forward, or to aid the fish in turning. 
But the action of the pectoral fins may be reversed, 
and the animal (for example the stickleback) may 
thus propel itself tail first through the water. The 
movements of the whale, porpoise, sea-cow, &c., cor- 
respond to those of fishes; the tail, however, in these 
forms being placed horizontally, or across the body, 
and not vertically as in fishes; and, as a consequence, 
the tail acts from above downwards, and not from 
side to side. The pectoral limbs of the whale, &c, 
corresponding to the breast-fins of fishes, are chiefly 
used in turning. The skates and rays, however, ex- 
emplify fishes in which the breast-tins, enormously 
enlarged when compared with other fishes, act as the 
chief agents in progression, and are used after the 
fashion of wings, with a spiral motion. The beaver, 
as exemplifying an aquatic mammal, uses the tail, 
which is flattened from above downwards, in the 
same manner as that of the fish, namely, to strike the 
water from side to side. And in aquatic birds, the 
tail, similar in conformation to that of the beaver, 
may be twisted in an oblique manner so as to fit it 
for directing the swinmiing movements of the ani- 
mal. In the swimming of the seals, walruses, and 
sea-bears, differences are observable from the mode 
of fish -progression. In drawing up and flexing the 
hinder part of the body, in order to prej)are for the 
effective movement of extension, the otherwise ex- 
panded feet are drawn together so as to present the 
least possible surface of resistance to the water; but 
in the movement of extension, when the great for- 
ward effort is made, the feet are opened or expanded 
to their utmost extent, and thus present the greatest 
surface for the propulsive effort. The analogy be- 
tween the opening and closing of the bird's wing- 
feathers in flight, and the opening and closing of the 



seal's feet is readily traceable. The front extremi- 
ties of the seal are used chiefly in balanring the ani- 
mal in the water, or in enabling it to turn and change 
its position. In the sea-bear {Otaria jvhata) the an- 
terior members, on the contrary, take the place of the 
hinder-limbs of the seal, and by their aid the animal 
chiefly progresses. The hinder-limbe act chiefly as 
rudders to guide or alter the course. The walzraes 
exemplify a stage intermediate to the seal and sea- 
bear, in that the front members are used like those of 
the sea-bears, whilst the hinder memben are em- 
ployed like those of the seals. In the aquatic pro- 
gression of turtles, both pairs of limbs are used m 
progression; the right front limb and the left hinder 
extremity moving to^^ther, this kind of motion re- 
sembling walking. In crocodiles, newts, and in tiw 
proteus and axolotl, the comparatively feeble limbt 
are used when in the water in a manner similar to 
that in which the legs of the turtle are used. Some 
birds possess the power of flying below the water. 
In the guillemots the wings alone act nnder water; 
in the grebes both wings and feet act aa agents in 
sub-aqueous propulsion. The wing is converted into 
an efficient swimming organ by being extended and 
flexed backwards; the feathers being directed down- 
wards in this way, and giving to the back part of the 
wing the necessary obliquity for the forward propul- 
sion of the bird. In the penguin and great ank the 
rudimentary wings, incapable of exercising the power 
of flight, are twisted round so that the concave sur- 
face may be directed backwards, and so take the 
most effective hold of the water. The differences 
between flight below and flight above the water may 
be stated as follows : In flight proper the effective 
stroke is given downwards and f orwiutls by the under 
or concave wing-surface which looks in this direc- 
tion; the less powerful stroke being given in an up- 
ward and forward direction by the upper and convex 
wing-surface. In diving the most effective stroke ii 
downwards and backwards; the less effective beii:^ 
similarly upwards and forwards. The long axis of 
the bird's body in true flight and the short axis of 
the wings, are inclined upwards, and make with ihe 
horizon a forward angle. In diving, the long axis of 
the body and the short axis of the wings are indined 
downwards, and make a backward angle with the 
water's surface. The necessity for the downwards 
and backwards stroke in diving is apparent, when we 
consider that the bird is lighter than the water, and 
must propel or force itself into that medium, 'to pre- 
vent its being buoyed up to the surface.' As stated 
in the article on Flying, weight is necessary to aerial 
flight. So also is levity for diving; the lightness of 
the bird which dives, preventing the travelling forces 
and surfaces of the bird from carrying it to the bot- 
tom, without the possibility of its rising again to the 
surface of the water. Weight in aerial flight regu- 
lates the height and side or horizontal movements of 
the bird; the stoppage of the movements of the wings 
and the mere weight of the body bringing the bird to 
the groimd. Similarly in diving, the levity of the 
bird's body, together with the slowing or cessation of 
the movements of wings and feet, bxings the bird to 
the surface. In swimming the feet of birds maks 
definite curves in opposite directions, the right foot 
being sent out from within outwards, the left from 
without inwards. The right foot similarly comes from 
above downwards during extension; the left from 
below upwards when flexed. In the curious foot of the 
grebe {Podiceps)^ the heavy membrane with irtiicb 
each of the three separate toes is provided closes or 
contracts when the foot is being retracted towards 
the body during the least effective stroke, and ex- 
panded when the Ihnb is forced from the body to 
I make the effective and propulsive stroke. The greatly 
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expanded pectoral fins of the flying fishes proper, and 
of the fl.ying-gurnarda, act apparently as true wings 
in their movements in a limited sense, and not as 
mere parachutes to break the fall of the animal into 
the sea, as some observers have maintained. In flight 
these fins are raised, inclined forwards and outwanls, 
expanded from the sides of, and form a certain angle 
with the body. An angle of 80** with the horizon is 
stated to be the angle made by the fins of the flying- 
fish when raised, ami this angle is about the greatest 
made in the down-stroke of the wings in birds and 
insects. A preliminary rush through the water gives 
the flying-fiish an tniii€tl vdocUyf this velocity carry* 
ing on the fish through the air, when it is supported 
for a short period by the kite-like action of the ex- 
panded fins. The fins meet the air from beneath in 
this case ; and the fins have no downward motion 
whatever. But the fins are in a limited sense pinions, 
in that by their extended position they utiUze the 
velocity acquired in the water and transferred to the 
air, in keeping the fish above water by their being 
raised and expanded as described. That the fins are 
not mere passive agents, or mere parachutes, is proved 
by the fact that these creatures can sustain them- 
selves in the air for a distance sometimes exceeding 
200 yards, at a height of over 20 feet above the sur- 
face of the sea. These fishes also appear to be cap- 
able of changing their course when in the air; and 
from this important observation alone we may safely 
assume that the fins are active agents in some degree. 
It might of course be questioned whether or not the 
tail bad any power in effecting the latter action. 

In the swimming of man we necessarily deal with 
a semi-artificial mode of progression, but one at the 
same time which becomes subservient to, and is regu- 
lated by, the ordinary laws of aquatic locomotion, 
both in their relation to the medium, to the being 
immersed therein, and to the forces employed in 
his propulsion. The human frame is lighter than 
water, and the movements of the limbs vary in effect 
according to their direction, just as in the case of the 
movements of lower forms. Thus when the limbs 
move horizontally and downwards, they support and 
propel the body. When moved in an upwuti direc- 
tion (for example in diving) the body tends to de- 
scend. The dixection of the surfaces of immersion, in 
short, either tends to float or submerge the body, 
llie flat (dorsal or ventral) position is assumed by 
man when he wishes to float in water, and he thus 
resembles the natural position of all lower swimming 
forms. Movements can bo effected by all four ex- 
tremities, by two extremities alone, or by one of the 
upper and one of the lower extremities together. In 
ordinary swimming, where all four limbs are em- 
ployed, the extremities are flexed and extended at 
the same time. The hands and feet describe each 
an ellipse, the moving parts being thus thrown over 
a comparatively wide area. When the arms are 
pushed away from the sides of the body they describe 
the inner sides of their ellipses; and when the legs 
are pushed from the body they describe the outer 
sides of their ellipses. In being drawn towards the 
body the arms describe the outer, and the legs the 
inner sides of their respective ellipses. In progression, 
the ellipses become looped, and in high rates of speed 
wavy Ikies result to mark the course. In the extension 
cl the arms, the palms and inner aspects of the arms 
are directed downwards, and thus tend to float the 
body anteriorly. At the end of extension the hands 
turn slightly round, the palms being directed outwards 
and backwards. When the arms are flexed, the palm 
is directed downwards; whilst at the termination of 
the movement of flexion, the hands, being depressed, 
force the body upwards, as is well seen at the end of 
the stroke in swimming. So long as the arms and 



legs move in any direction they propel the body. 
The straight position of the legs in extension assists 
Uieir efficiency in forcing the body forward; and in 
extension they are besides moved more quickly and 
forcibly than in flexion. The inner surfaces of the 
legs and thighs tend to buoy the body posteriorly. 
The newer or overhand mode of swimming has the 
advantage over the old method — where the lunbs were 
simultaneously pushed from and drawn towards the 
body — in that by moving the arm and leg of one side 
only at one time, the body is thrown more or less on 
its side^ and the resistance offered by the flat surface 
of the body in the former method is thus greatly 
diminished. The arms and legs in overhand swim- 
ming — now very generally practised — work in an 
almost vertical, instead of the former horizontal plane. 
In true nde-twmming the body is turned upon the 
side. The left arm is first advanced, then the right 
arm and legs are brought into play by making a 
powerful badc-stroke. These latter members are next 
advanced, the left arm acting as a cut-water, and 
moving by itself alternately with the riffht arm and 
the legs. The left arm further invarialny moves in 
an opposite direction to the other limbs, t^at is, sup- 
posing the individual swims on his left side. The 
right arm forms the odd member if he swims on the 
right side. 

Locomotion on land, or walking, may be quad- 
ripedal or bipedal — ^taking man's case as the typi- 
cal form of the bipedal mode of progression. The 
bones of the limbs of man form no very acute angles, 
as in animals which attain high rates of speed. 
He has conseouently less power of elongating and 
of shortening his limbs, and, as a result, of moving, 
except at a very moderate pace. The erect posi- 
tion of man is further maintained by muscles which 
in lower forms are devoted to locomotion, and the 
bones of the legs are situated and arranged in a 
spiral line nearly vertical in position and natiure. 
Here also the acute nature of the angles of the limb 
bones is seen to be diminished. The weight of the 
erect body is ultimately transmitted to the foot 
through a series of curves; and the consideration of 
the foot shows how beautifully adapted it is to re- 
ceive and sustain the weight thus thrown upon it. 
The double arch of the foot thus forms a perfect sup- 
port for the body. The common support of this 
double arch is the back part of the calcaneum or heel- 
bone, and the chief or inner arch is composed of the 
three inner toes which rest upon the astragalus or 
bone with which the leg articulates. The head of 
the astragalus is secured by a strong ligament (the 
inferior cakaneo-scaphoid ligament)^ which has fre- 
quently the entire weight of the body to bear. The 
outer arch consists of part of the instep and two 
outer toes; the chief support of this latter arch being 
the plantar or calcaneo - cuboid ligaments. This 
double-arched structure, as above viewed, may also be 
noticed from another aspect, the human foot being 
arched from behind forwards, from the heel towards 
the toes, and also across the foot, or from side to side. 
The elasticity and firmness of the step is thus in- 
sured, whilst the requisite degree of mobility is also 
thus attained. The pressure of the body when the 
heel is raised is transmitted to the toes and front 
portion of the foot; the toes thus spreading out to 
sustain the weight. This spreading of the toes is 
well seen in children; and in this particular move- 
ment the adaptation of the foot — moving in a forward 
direction from behind — is also well seen; this spread- 
ing of the toes seizing hold of the ground, whilst the 
body is urged forward by the leverage thus exerted. 
The upper extremities of man are not directly or 
necessarily of use in walking, although they may be 
employed in locomotion, mediately, to hold supports. 
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I^Ian mth a stick in each hand, as has been well ob- 
served, becomes a quadrnped in his locomotion. The 
anns oscillate along with the legs, the movements of 
the left arm thus correspond!^ with those of the 
right leg, and vice t?erta. Three joints are concerned 
in man's walking. The hip is a liall-and-socket joint, 
whilst the knee exemplifies a perfect, and the ankle 
a less perfect hinge-joint In the erect position the 
hip-joint permits the limb to be moved forwards only; 
the knee-joint allows a backward movement; and the 
ankle-joint may be regarded as possessing little or no 
movement in this position. When beginning to walk 
from the erect position with both feet on the ground, 
the body is inclined in front so as to throw the centre 
of gravity forwards. The right foot — supposing the 
act to begin with this foot — is raised by the muscles 
of the calf, advanced the length of a step, and the 
foot is then brought to rest on the ground. The left 
leg is now brought forward to support the right, and 
80 to keep the body from falling; the left leg being 
brought forward partly mechanically or by a pendu- 
lum-like movement, and partly by the action of the 
muscles on the front of the thigh, by the hamstring 
muscles, and by those on the front of the leg. When 
the left leg is thus brought forward, and the left foot 
has touched the ground, the muscles of the riffht calf 
tend to throw the weight of the body still more on 
the left leg, and so the body is thrown more forwards. 
The time for the right leg to swing forwards now ar- 
rives, the right foot l)eing placed on the ground to 
prevent the body from falling, and at the same time 
another step forward is taken. Thus the greatest 
ease in walking depends upon the hinder and swing- 
ing leg being brought forward for each new step with 
the least possible exertion; and only in this latter case 
is walking performed with the proper saving of force. 
The advantage gained by the pendulum-motion thus 
described is very great, and depends chiefly on the 
saving of muscular effort. The initial movement in 
walking is the swinging forward of the body, and the 
trunk fully participates in the movements of locomo- 
tion. It is swaying rej^larly in walking from one 
side to the other, accordingly as the centre of gravity 
is thrown over one leg oi; the other. Different indi- 
^ iduals appear to effect this change of body-position, 
relatively to the legs in walking, in different ways. 
Sometimes it is done by a slight rotatory movement 
of the pelvis upon the head of each thigh-bone alter- 
nately. When the left heel is raised and the botly 
pushed for\vards and upwards, the pelvis slightly 
moves upon the head of the right thigh-bone so as to 
bring the weight over the line of support afforded by 
the left leg, whilst the right leg is l>eing thrown for- 
wartls. This n)tatory movement is immensely ex- 
aggerated in some jersons, and becomes a regular 
* roll ' from side to side — a mode of locomotion by no 
means graceful, and to which, probably from the 
conformation of the broader pelvis, women are more 
inclined than males. In walking both feet are never 
off the ground at the same time; but in running each 
leir makes a series of jumps in rapid succession, and 
both feet leave the ground at one moment of their 
action. ITie legs are a^Uanced by muscular action 
in running, and the angle between the leg and foot 
is acute. The toes are brought first to the ground in 
running, and the chief propulsive action is given by 
the forcible and aimultancoua extension of the knee 
and hip-joints of each limb. In running the body is 
more inclined forwards than in walking, and the arms 
are generally held close to the sides, as in professional 
runners and as seen in the wings of the ostrich, to 
prevent the great oscillation at the shoulders which 
would otherwise be caused by the forcible movements 
of the pelvis. In leaping the joints are Hexed for the 
leap, and the sudden extension gives the impetus to 



the act; only in leaping both legs are extended sinni]- 
taneonsly, whilst in nmning they are extended altei^ 
nately. The length of the leg chiefly determinei the 
number of steps taken in a given time; this corres- 
ponding to the well-known law of the poiduhun. 
£lach person has therefore a natural step, or rather a 
natural measure or length of step, which he cannci 
exceed except by an effort In quick walking the 
period at which both legs touch the ground is kai 
than in slow movement, and disappears when the rate 
attains its maximum. The step in quick nmning in- 
creases greatly, the duration slowly diminishing; in 
slow running the length diminishes, and the duration 
or time of each step remains nearly the same. In 
quick running the time of a step to that in qukk 
walking is estimated as standing in the proportion of 
two to three, the Unyth of the steps being as two to 
one. A person can thus run in a given time three 
times as fast as he can walk. In most quadrupeds, 
as opposed to man, and specially in those which csn 
run at high rates of speed, the angles formed by the 
bones of the limbs are more or less acute. In walk- 
ing various quadrupeds move their legs in widely dif- 
ferent order. In the horse in walking, supposing the 
near or left fore-foot to be just lifted, the right hind- 
foot is next put down, then the right fore-foot, and 
lastly the left hind-foot In slow walking the horse bu 
three feet in constant movement on the ground; and 
the fore and hind limb of opposite sides are unplant^d 
and used in diagonal positions, as indicated in the 
above order. In the giraffe the legs of opposite »dc9 
act together, but alternately, this animsi presenting 
an exception to the general rule. Most quadrupeds, 
like the horse, move the legs diagonally. 

The movements of fiying, walking and swimmiz^ 
would appear on close consideration to be oorreUtod 
in the most intimate manner. From the researches of 
Dr. Pettigrew, Marey, and others, the figure-of -S mo- 
tion has been regarded as typical of the movements of 
almost all creatures in flight, swinuning, and walking; 
and the form of the screw is considered as that which 
most nearly indicates the mechanical structure and 
conformation of the wing, paddle, and other loa^roo- 
tive appendages. The entire subject is highly ctm- 
plicated, and involves considerations not only of a 
physiological but also of a mathematical and phrran' 
character. And besides the difficulty of investigating 
rapid movements in living forms, there appear to 
exist certain difficult moot point«t, upon which tb« 
mathematical or physical evidence, and that of the 
physiologist appear to be at variance. But apart 
from the more complex questions, the subject is <«fw 
of much interest, and which, in its more eieroentarr 
aspects — such as have been noticed in the pavs'-nt 
article — is capable of full appreciation by the intel- 
ligent non-technical reader. See Animal Locomo- 
tion, by J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D.; and Animal Me- 
chanism, by Professor E. J. Marey. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, a steam-engine pUcxd 
on wheels, and employed to move loaded carria:.'^ 
and waggons on a railway. It is so called in ooutn- 
distinction to a stationary engine. This variety ol 
the steam-engine, which has advanced to sudi a woo* 
derful degree of perfection, employs the agency of 
steam in the simplest form in whidi it is capable of 
producing power, namely, by the mere excess of its 
pressure above that of the atmosphere. The reswo 
why the more economical process of condensation is 
inapplicable in this case is obviously the increase d 
weight and complexity attending the use of that pro* 
cess, both of which should be avoided as much as pot* 
sible in a machine which propels its own weight al 
an immense velocity over artificial works oompoaed 
of yielding materials, all more or less liable to vear 
and tear from the effects of momentum and bktioL 
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The qnalificfttions for a perfect locomofeive are not 
easily reconcilable with each other, and demand the 
vtmoflt skill, combined with long experience, on the 
part of the manofactorer. 

We have said that lightness and simplicity of 
parts are desirable; bat these, on the other hand, 
must not interfere with the safety and the economical 
working of the engine. Its stability must be insured 
by the position of the wheels and the centre of gra* 
vity; and every available means must be adopted for 
increasing, first, the evaporative power of the boiler, 
and secondly, the mechanical e^ect of the steam, 
without unduly increasing the weight and cost of the 
apparatus. It is evident that any increase in the 
economical working of the locomotive effects a two- 
fold saving, namely, in the cost of the fuel and in 
the Mreight to be carried. Hence the steam is worked 
at a very high pressure (from 80 to 150 lbs. above 
the atmosphere), and is cut off and expanded in the 
cylinder. 

It is well understood that railways owe their origin 
to the necessities of the trade in coal, and that the 
introduction and improvement of the locomotive fol- 
lowed gradually upon the improvements that had 
been made in the road on which they were con- 
structed to run. The principle of steam-locomotion, 
on common roads at least, was conceived and discussed 
more than two centuries ago; but the first locomotive- 
carriage actually constructed was made by N. J. 
Cugnot, a Frenchman, in 1769: and a larger engine 
on the same plan was made by him in 1771, and is 
still preserv^ in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers at Paris. TLe motive power was derived 
from two single-acting cylinders placed upon a boiler, 
and having each a steam-tight piston moved alter- 
nately by steam admitted through a four-way cock. 
The engine was designed on a working scale; it had 
a good -sized copper boiler, a pair of cylinders 13 
inched in diameter, and a driving-wheel 4 feet 2 
inches in diameter and 7 inches broad at the tread, 
llie engine, it appears, was only tried two or three 
times, for, having accidentally overturned in the 
neighbourhood now signalized by the Madelaine, it 
was immediately locked up in the arsenal. 

In 1784 William Murdoch, Watt's assistant, con- 
structed a tiny locomotive, with an upright cylinder 
} inch in diameter, with a stroke of 2 inches; the 
piston-rod was connected to one end of a beam 
which vibnUed on a fulcrum at the other end, like 
the 'grasshopper' engine. The wheels were 9 inches 
in diameter, and were turned by a connecting-rod 
from the beam. The cylinder was half immersed in 
a copper boiler, through which a flue passed obliquely, 
the heat being supplied by a spirit-lamp beneath. 

Kichard Trevithick constructed and worked the 
first tramway locomotive, which was patented in 
1802, and constructed in 1804 to run on the Merthyr- 
Tydvil Railway. It had a single cylinder 8 inches 
in diameter, with a stroke of 4 feet 6 inches. The 
boiler was cylindrical, with flat ends. The furnace 
and flue were inside the boiler, the latter recurving 
and leaving the boiler at the fire-door end. The 
engine drew 10 tons of bar iron, besides the waggons, 
at 5 miles per hour, for a distance of 9 miles, carry- 
ing with it sufficient water and fuel for the trip. 
The variable nature of the adhesion between the 
driving-wheels and the rails led to the frequent 
slipping of the wheels, and in order to obviate this 
objection Mr. Blenkinsop in 1811 employed a rack- 
raO, in which a large toothed wheel was to work. 
In the year following Messrs. Chapman brought 
forward a steam-carriage, in which the weight was 
distributed over a larger surface, and consequently 
less injury done to the ndL About the same time 
Mr. Bruntou of Butterley contrived a carriage to be 



propelled by levers, acting like horses' feet. A rail- 
way locomotive, constructed by Mr. Greorge Stephen- 
son in July, 1814, for the KiUingworth Railway, was 
reckoned the most perfect for many years. That 
gentleman employea two cylinders, and increased 
the efficacy of the machine by distributing the fric- 
tion over four wheels instead of over two, as in Tre- 
vithick*s machine. In 1829 locomotives of a still 
better construction were started upon the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. The locomotives tried 
were the Sanspareil, by Mr. Hackworth; the Novelty , 
by Messrs. Bndthwaite and Ericson; and the Rocket, 
by Mr. Stephenson. After a fur trial the Rocket 
obtained the reward. This engine weighed 4 tons 5 
cwts.; the tender following it weighed 8 tons 4 
cwts.; and two loaded carriages drawn by it on the 
trial weighed 9 tons 11 cwts. Thus the drawn 
weight was 12 tons 15 cwts., and the gross load 17 
tons. The average speed attained at the trial was 
14 miles per hour, though the engine attained at one 
time a maximum speed of 29 miles per hour. 

The Rochet comprised the three elements of effi- 
ciency of the modern locomotive: — First, the internal 
water-surroimded firebox and the multitubular flue 
in the boiler, being a number of small tubes in place 
of one large tube, as in Trevithick's engine; second, 
the blast-pipe, from which the waste steam of the 
engine was exhausted up the chimney; third, the 
direct connection of the two steam-cylinders, one on 
each side of the engine, with the driving-wheels, on 
one axle. The subdivision of the flue into a number 
of small tubes proved to be of marvellous advantage 
in accelerating the absorption of heat by the water 
and the generation of steam in virtue of the great 
increase of heated surface exposed to the water 
without adding to the size or weight of the boiler. 
But the evaporating tubes would have been of little 
avail had they not been supplemented by the blast- 
pipe in the chimney, which by ejecting the steam 
from the engine, after it had done its work in the 
cylinder, straight up the chimney, excited a strong 
draught through the boiler, and caused a brisk and 
rapid combustion of fuel and generation of heat. 
The heat was absorbed with proportional rapidity 
through the newly-applied heating-tubes. The blast- 
pipe, thus designedly applied, in conjunction with 
the multitubular flue, altered and vastly improved 
the range and capacity of the locomotive; and, in 
further conjunction with the direct connection of the 
steam-cylinder to one axle and pair of wheels, it was 
tantamount to a new and original machine. 

Fledged and armed with wngs, the locomotive, 
the Rocket, subsequently drew an average gross load 
of 40 tons behind the tender at 13*3 miles per hour. 
The old KiUingworth engine could only work at a 
maximum of 6 miles per hour with 50 tons. The 
Rocket, in the earlier trial, attained a speed of 29 
miles per hour. George Stephenson came eminently 
at the right time in scientific history, gathering into 
one magnificent fact all the floating prophecies of 
possibilities, solving the problem, and setting the 
question of the railway and the locomotive engine at 
rest for ever by his grand and masterly invention. 

The key-note was struck. Constructors on all 
sides worked, each in his own way, at the locomo- 
tive, to improve the detail and increase the efficiency ; 
and for many years the practice of builders was 
moulded into two general classes of engines, with 
two cylinders placed horizontally inside the smoke 
box, under the chimney, and otherwise essentially 
similar to each other, except in one great feature, 
the number and disposition of the wheels. In one 
class there were six wheels, of which one pair was 
placed behind the boiler, typified in the engines of 
the day made by Mr. Robert Stephenson; in the 
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other class there were but four wheels, placed under 
the barrel of the boiler, leaving the firelK>x overhung, 
typified in the engines made by Mr. Bury for the 
London and Birmingham Railway. Experience has 
demonstrated the diutdvantage of an overhung mass, 
with a very limited wheel-base, in the four-wheeled 
engine running at high speed; and now it is the 
general practice to apply six wheels to locomotive 
engines. 

The general features of modem locomotives are re- 
presented in PL CXVIL— CXXIL There are two 
leading types of passenger engines, distinguished 
chiely by the steam-cylinders being, in the first, situ- 
ated within the framing, under the boiler, with the 
main driving axle cranked at two points to receive the 
power from the two cylinders; and in the second type 
the steam-cylinders are placed external to the framing, 
and connected, not to the axle, which is straight, but 
to crank- pins fixed between the spokes of the wheels 
in connection with the nave. From these distinguish- 
ing features the two types of engines are known 
respectively as 'inside-cylinder locomotives' and 

* outside-cy Under locomotives.' In the latter the 
general contour of the cylinders is usually Visible at 
the fore end of the machine. The tenders have six 
or four wheels, according to the taste of the designer, 
and they are supplied with powerful brakes, worked 
by screws, with blocks of wood placed against each 
wheel. A water-tank forms the upper part of the 
tender, namely, the two sides and the back, in the 
form of a horse-shoe, holding from 800 to 1500 gal- 
lons; and in the hollow of the shoe the fuel is deposited, 
of which a full charge may weigh from 30 cwts. to 
2 tons. The engine and tender are suspended on 
springs placed over the axle-bearings. 

Similarly there are inside-cylinder goods-locomo- 
motives and outside-cylinder goods-locomotives. In 
the former the wheels are a^ of one size, in order 
that the driving force may be transmitted from the 
central pair of wheels to the front and back pairs by 
means of coupling-rods attached to crank-pins in the 
wheels, hence called a six-coupled engine. In the 
latter engine the hind-wheels only are coupled with 
the central wheels, and the fore-wheels are of less 
diameter, as, being free, they are not required to be 
so large, hence called a four-coupled engine. The 
six-coupled engine can take the heaviest train on a 
good straight railway, that is, on one free, to a large 
extent, of curves or sudden turns in the line of direc- 
tion of the train; but the four-coupled works more 
economically on curved lines, and may be made so 
as to take, in average practice, as heavy a load as 
the six-coupled engine. 

American practice, after having passed through 
various phases, has arrived at two great types of 
locomotive for passenger and for goods traflBc, which 
are universally adopted in the United States. The 
passenger-locomotive has eight wheels, of which four 
in front are placed in a movable frame called a 

* bogie' or 'truck,' which swivels on a central pivot, 
and adapts itself to the curves of the lines; the four 
wheels behind are the 'drivers;' they are larger than 
the front wheels, and of equal size and coupled. 
The cylinders are placed outside, just over the truck, 
horizontally. A *cab' or 'house' is placed upon the 
hinder part of the machine, behind the boiler, for the 
protection of the engine-driver and the stoker from 
the weather, with ample glazed openings to afford a 
clear view fdiead. The chimney or 'stalk' is in form 
exactly like an inverted cone, expanding upwards; 
internally it is cylindrical, and the space between 
the outer and inner chimneys forms a reservoir for 
cinders and ashes thrown up through the inner 
chimney, which are deflected over a baffle-plate at 
the top, and thrown over into the reservoir, trap, or 



'spark-catcher.* This contrivance is specially de- 
signed for the use of wood as fuel, and to prevent 
the risk of conflagration arising from the nnmeroai 
sparks which would otherwise be discharged in pess- 
ing through forests and other ignitiUe dis^icU. 
As a further precaution for the prevention of sparks 
the top of the stalk is covered with a fine wire-net 
The steam-whistle is situated above the boiler for 
ordinary use; and the bell is hung near to the cab 
with ropes within reach of the engineman. The 
bell is used in passing through the streets. The 
cow-catcher is hung in ^nt cdt the engine to ward 
off stray cattle, &c, and the American flag is hnog 
behind it The tender is carried on light wfaeeK 
disposed tmder two trucks, fore and aft^ to facilitate 
the turning of the tender on the curves. The goods 
locomotive is placed upon ten wheels, of whidi six 
are coupled, to supply driving-power, and the lead- 
ing four wheels are placed in a swivelling truck. 

The earliest four-wheeled engines made by Messri. 
Stephenson & Co. as anartideof manufacture weighed 

9 tons 'with the steam up,' that is, with a supply of 
fuel and water in the boiler. The six-wheelt^ en- 
gines weighed 11} tons. An ordinary passenger 
locomotive of the present time weighs from 20 to 2o 
tons, and occasionally as much as 27 tons, which ii 
excessive. A goods locomotive of the most powexfol 
stamp weighs from 27 to 32 tons, distributed on six 
coupled-wheels. Tenders weigh from 10 to 15 
tons, with fuel and water supply. Tank-locomo- 
tives, or such as are constructed to carry their supply 
of fuel and water in reserve without the aid ojf a 
tender, weigh a few tons heavier than the same 
engine if fitted with a tender. But tank-locomo- 
tives are usually made of small size, to work light 
branch traffic, and weigh lighter in consequence than 
most other engines, or from 10 to 20 tons gross. The 
Great Western broad-gauge eight-wheel passenger 
engines weigh 35 tons, or with tender 50 tons. But 
the heavy tank-engines used on the steep lines of 
South Wales and elsewhere weigh 40 tons gross. 

Passenger-locomotives are commonly made with 
cylinders 15 or 16 inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 20 to 24 inches, and driving-wheels varying from 
6} to 7 feet diameter, according to the duty for 
which the engine is made; for high-speed eipreai 
trains the hunger wheel is used. The cost of a 
modem passenger locomotive and tender is about 
£2700. Ordinary goods-locomotives have cylindert 
16 inches diameter and 24 inches stroke, with 5 
feet wheels. They cost about £3500 with tender. 
The fire-grates are 3 feet to 4 feet in length, and 
about 3 feet 6 inches wide; and the boilers contain 
from 150 to 230 small flue -tubes, about 2 inches 
in diameter and 10 to 11 feet in length. 

Express trains are drawn by locomotive engines aft 
a usual speed of 45 miles per hour, and frequently 
the speed is equal to 60 miles per hour, on certain 
parts of railways, with heavy express trains. The 
highest speed on record ever attained by a locomo- 
tive engine was 65 miles per hour, which is more 
than a mile in one minute, or nearly 100 feet in a 
second — twice as fast as the fleetest race-hoise. The 
most powerful goods-engines are capable of drawine 
goods-trains consisting of thirty-five waggons loaded 
with 6 or 7 tons of g^ods in each, or a total load of 
200 to 240 tons of goods, amounting, with the weight 
of the wi^gons themselves, to 400 tons altogetber. 
If the railways were level throughout a goods-eni^e 
would draw more than 1000 tons weight of train ai 

10 miles an hour. 

Jiefei-encfB to Plates.— Tl CXVII.-CXVIII shows 
in sectional elevation a six-wheeled locomotive for pas- 
senger trains, the different members of which are »oc- 
dnctly specified by the annexed literal references:' 
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A Fir»-box ill*!!. 

B Internal fln-boac. 

c Onto or flze-ban. 

D Aih-pan. 

B Cylindrical part of boUw; 

r FlnetabaB. 

Smoke-box. 
B Chimney. 

1 Steam-dome. 

J Steam-ddmnej. 
K Steam-pipe. 
L ValTe-chest of blinder. 
(m) Steam-cylinder (not eeenX 
M Ezhanst and blast pipe, 
o Slide-ralTe. 
(p) Piston-rod (not eeen). 
Q Connecting-rod. 
B DriTing-crank. 
■ DriTing or crank axk^ 
T Fore-axle, 
u Hind-axle. 
▼ Inside framing, 
w Outside fhunin^ 
Z Foot-plate. 
r Draw-plates, 
z Buffer- beau. 
a Fire door. 

6 Dnoght-regolator or ash pan damper, 
c Stays binding fire-box to slielU 
d Stays supporting fire-box roof 
e Stays binding crown to fire-box roof. 
t Stays binding fire-box to smoke- box. 
g Smoke-box door with closing handle^ 
4 Safety-Talve. 

(t) Water-sange and cocks (not seen)i 
j Water-heating oock. 
k Steam-whisae. 
(I) Water blow-off oock (not Been)i 
m Steam-regulator valve, 
n Gear for working r^;nlator-valve. 
o Steam valve-rod. 

p Eccentric and rod for driving backwanL 
q Eccentric and rod for driving forward, 
r Valve-link and working gear. 
* Reversing-handle and gear. 
t Piston-rod guides. 
u Feed-pump and plunger. 
V Feed-pipe from tender-tniilL 
w Feed-pipe from pump to b.>iler. 
z Water-cocks on cylinder with gear, 
y Safety-guard for clearing ndU 
t Bracket for signal-lamp. 

The Fire-box. — The first part of the engine which 
cbJms onr attention is the fire-box. It consists of 
two parts: the fire-box shell a, which in reality forms 
part of the boiler, being filled with water to about 
15 inches from the top; and the fire-box B, placed 
within the other, and which contains the fuel for 
generating steam. The internal fire-box B is made 
of copper, and tapered slightly towards the top, for 
the purpose of allowing the globules of steam which 
are formed on its sides to ascend more freely. To 
resist the downward pressure of the steam the roof 
ii strengthened by the strong malleable-iron stays (2, 
bolted across, and having a bearing against its sides, 
while both external and internal fire-boxes are secured 
against the lateral strain by having nimierous iron 
stay-bolts c, c, c screwed through both boxes, and 
rivetted at each end. The fire-door a affords access 
to the internal fire-box for the admission of the fueL 
It is of an oval form, and the latch is provided with 
a chain for the greater convenience of opening and 
shutting. The space between the two fire-boxes at 
that part where the fire-door is situated is filled by 
an oval-shaped frame, securely rivetted through both, 
and the fire-door itself is furnished with a plate of 
iron rivetted to the inside at some little distance from 
it, to save it from warping by the intensity of the 
heat within. The fire-bars o are ranged parallel to 
each other on a wrought-iron frame fixed to the 
under aide of the fire-b>x, and a portion of them is 
so arranged as to admit of their falling at one end 
on the removal of the pin which supports them. In 
this case the burning fuel drops into the ash-box d 
fixed below to receive it, and the combustion almost 



immediately ceases. The draught is regulated by 
the valve or door b. 

The BciUr.^AB before remarked, the external 
fire-box a forma part of the boiler, communicating 
freely with it, and being, like it, filled with water to 
the proper height when the engine is in operation. 
The banel of the boiler is marked E in the plate. It 
is traversed throughout its length by a series of brass 
tubes F, F, F. These tubes are inserted into the front 
or tube-plate of the internal fire-box, which is made 
of a sheet of copper considerably thicker than the 
other plates of which the fire-box is composed, so as 
to afford a better bearing for the fixing of the tubes. 
At the front extremity of the boiler they pass 
through a similar plate of iron, which forms the par- 
tition between the boiler E and the smoke-box o. 
Into these plates the tubes are secured at both ends 
by ri vetting, and subsequently by strong steel ferrules 
accurately turned and driven finnly into the interior 
of the tubes, so as to render them perfectly tight 
and free from leakage. The tubes secure the boiler 
against the pressure in a longitudinal direction; and 
for further safety three strong malleable-iron stay- 
bolts/,/,/ traverse the whole length of the boiler, 
and are secured to it by round pins passing through 
brackets rivetted to the front tube-plate and to the 
back plate of the external fire-box. The whole boiler 
is covered externally with a coating of thick felt and 
with strips of wood, called the lagging or deading^ tc 
prevent the radiation of heat, as well as to give 
greater symmetry of appearance. 

The Smoke-box. — The tubes F, F all open into that 
part of the boiler called the smoke-box, o, the pur- 
pose of which is to collect the gases evolved by the 
combustion of the fuel, and to transmit them through 
the chimney H into the air. In this compartment of 
the boiler are also placed the steam cylinders and 
other very important parts of the eng^e. The front 
plate of the smoke-box is furnished with a large fold- 
ing door g, fitted air-tight to it, and provided with a 
handle for shutting and fixing it This door affords 
access for the insertion and cleaning of the tubes, as 
well as for the examination and repair of the parts of 
the engine referred to above. 

The Safety-valves and Boiler Mouniingt. — The boiler 
is provided with two safety-valves h (only one shown 
in the engraving, the other being on part of boiler re- 
moved), both placed in one chest, fixed on the summit 
of the external-fire-box, and surrounded by a polished 
brass chimney J, of a form synmietrical with that of 
the large chimney H. The valve shown is of the kind 
called the lever iafety-valvej can be regulated to any 
required degree of pressure by the engine-driver, 
being furmshed with a Bpring-balancey by which the 
amount of pressure is distinctly indicated. The other 
safety-valve is inaccessible, and is loaded by a spiral 
spring and screws to such a pressure as may be con- 
sidered safe, yet higher than the engine is expected 
under ordinary circumstances to require. To indicate 
the height at which the water stands in the boiler, 
and to enable the driver to keep it always at its pro- 
per level, a set of gauge-cocks and glass tube, com- 
municating with the water inside, are fixed at a con- 
venient situation near the foot-plate x. These are 
on the part of boiler removed. A graduated scale is 
fixed behind the glass tube, and the required level 
may thus be maintained wiUi considerable accuracy. 
As a precaution against accidents, and to give notice 
of the approach of the engine, a steam-whistle k is 
attached to the top of the fire-box, and communicates 
with the steam within by a short pipe, provided with 
a stop-cock. The internal construction of the whistle 
is such that when the stop-cock is opened the steam, 
rushing out with great force, encoimters the sharp 
edges of a species of inverted cup, thereby emitting 
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a shrill and very loud noise, which can be heard at 
the distance of several miles. Behind, and at the 
lowest extremity of the fire-box, is situated the How- 
off cock (not seen in the plate), by which the boiler 
may be emptied of water when required; and for the 
purpose of cleansing it of the accumulation of sedi- 
ment which is constantly being formed in it when 
the engine is in operation, it is provided with mud- 
koUt both at fire-box and smoke-box ends. These 
mud-holes are secured when the engine is at work, 
by covers or doors bearing against the inside of the 
boiler, and fixed each by a single bolt passing 
through a strong wrought-iron bridge bearing against 
the outside. 

The Steam-pipes and Jiegtdator Valve, — ^The steam- 
ohest or receiver i rises from the centre of the cylin- 
drical part of the boiler, and is carried to a consider- 
able height above it, in order that the mouth of the 
steam-pipe k, which opens into it, may be removed 
to as great a height as can conveniently be obtained, 
from the surface of the water in the boiler. The 
object of thus raising the open orifice of the steam- 
pipe is to prevent priming^ that is, the ascent of 
water along with the steam, and its consequent flow 
through the steam-pipe into the cylinders, where its 
presence in any considerable quantity would produce 
the most serious inconveniences, besides the danger 
to which the boiler would be exposed by its rapid 
abstraction. The steam-receiver is surrounded by a 
polished brass dome, which, besides being highly or- 
namental to the engine, serves the very important 
purpose of diminishing the radiation of heat, by in- 
terposing a stratum of heated air between the steam- 
chest and the external atmosphere. The steam-pipe 
K ia made of copper, and enters an orifice, accurately 
bored and fitted to receive it, in the cast-iron rcjula- 
tor-1-alve chest w, which is bolted steam-tight to the 
exterior of the front tube-plate of the boUer. The 
valve-chest m incloses a regulator-valve so formed 
as, when placed in the position shown in the plate, 
completely to cover the orifices, that no steam can 
enter the pipe K. The regulator- valve is worked by 
means of the lever and the long rod n traversing the 
whole length of the boiler, and passing steam-tight 
through a stuffing-box in the back plate of the tire- 
box. A long lever-handle n is fixed to the outer ex- 
tremity of this rod, and the engine-driver is thereby 
enabled, with the greatest ease and precision, to re- 
gulate the supply of steam to the cylinders. The 
8team-pi|>e k forms a communication for the admis- 
sion of steam from the regulator-valve chest m, into 
the valve-casing or steam-chest L, L. In the smoke- 
box o the steam-pipe k, as well as the exhaust and 
discharge pipe N, are each divided into two branches, 
and bent so as not to obstruct the cleaning or replac- 
ing of the tubes. 

The Cffl-ndcrs and Valrrs. — The slide-valve o is 
placed between the cylinder« M, M, in the steam-chest 
L, formed by the construction of the cylinders when 
bolted together. The steam-ports, which commimi- 
cate between each extremity of the cylinders and 
the slide-valves o, are formed in the body of the 
cylinders, as are also the discharge-ports, to the point 
where the blast-pipes are jointed to them. The dis- 
charge or blast ])ipe8 N ascend from each cylinder 
till they re:ich the bottom of the chimney H, where 
they are formed into one pipe. 

The Jnaide-framinff and Connertiong of the Engine, 
— Having described the internal arransrementsof the 
engine we now proceed to explain the parts by which 
motion is communicated to the wheels. Between 
the smoke-box and external fire-box are bolted the 
two strong malleable iron beams v, called the inside- 
framing, and which, besides imparting great strength 
and rigidity to the whole structure, serve the purpose 



of giving fixed points of redstanoe for the bearings 
of the working parts. Of these, the first that claim 
our attention are the piston-rods. These are made 
of steel, turned truly cylindrical and smooth; at one 
extremity they are fixed into Ae cylinder-pstons, 
and at the other they are terminated each by a ctoh- 
head. On these crossheads are bearings for t^ 
small ends of the connecting-rods Q; and ocmoentrk, 
and of the same piece with these bearings, are pro- 
jecting arms into which guide -blocks are fitted 
These guide-blocks are formed with flanges, and are 
accurately fitted and ground into the steel-bars, or 
guide-bars, ^, f, so as to work smoothly and steadily 
between them. These latter are set truly parallel 
and in the same plane with the centre of the piston- 
rods, and are firmly bolted at one end to the cylin- 
ders, and the other to the cross-framing plate. By 
this means the piston-rods are constrained to move 
in a rectilinear direction, and secured i^ainrt any 
deflection or undue strain arising from the continoal 
change of position of the opposite ends of the oon- 
necting-rods, in obedience to the revolution of the 
cranks to which they are respectively attached. The 
feed-pumps «, for the supply of water to the boiler, 
are also set in the line of the piston-rods, and their 
plungers partake of their motion, being each fixed ^3 
a small arm firmly secured to the piston-crosshea-L 
The plungers are of brass, and at eadi stroke of the 
engine draw the water from the tender through the 
feed-pipe r and lower or suction valve, forcing it at 
the return stroke through upper or delivery vaJve, 
and along the pipe w into the boiler. At the f^in: 
where the water is discharged into the boiler is placed 
a valve-box, within which is a valve opening upwarJA, 
for the retention of the water within the boOer. A 
small cock, called the pet-cock, is fixed to the outail** 
of the feed-pump, and by means of a long alendt-r 
rod the handle is brought within reach of the engint- 
driver, so that he may be enabled to ascertain &t an v 
time whether the pump is working efficiently. TLf 
connecting-rods q are jointed, as we have before ex- 
plained, to the crossheads of the piston-rods. Tie 
opposite ends are attached to the cranks B upon tiie* 
axle 8 of the driving-wheels. This cranked axJe i« 
made of the best forged iron, and the two crankf are- 
formed exactly at right angles to each other, in onler 
that the one connecting-rod alternately may ai^^t 
the other in turning their centres, and equaUze tlm 
motion. 

The Eccentrics and Valve-gear. — Each engine is 
provided with two eccentrics and rods for workinic 
the slide-valve, namely one, 7, when the loconn>tive 
is required to move forward (or to the right hami of 
the plate), the other, p, when in the opposite direc- 
tion, or backwards. Each eccentric is formt?d in 
halves, for the purpose of embracing the axle, and 
these are joined immovably together, and fixed firmly 
to the driving axle 8 in their proper positions. The 
forward eccentrics for both cylinders are fixed iip«n 
the axle a little in culrance of a line at right an^Irf 
to their respective cranks, for the purpose of girin;: 
the required had; and the position of the back^-ani 
eccentrics is adjusted upon the same principle, though 
of course in a diametrically opposite direction. IV 
eccentric-rods p, q are bolted tinnly to the brass 8tr»p 
surrounding the eccentrics, and their opposite extK- 
mities are connected together by the expansion-link, 
which is so formed as to admit of either forward or 
backward eccentric being thrown into gear with the 
valve-spindle 0, as may be required; or the valve 
may be caused to part^dce more or less of the move- 
ments of both eccentrics, the effect of which is to 
cause it to cut off the steam when the piston has 
described only part of the stroke, so that the steam 
thus shut into the cylinder is left to itself to expand 
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Aod press apcm the piston for the remainder of the 
■troke. The rerernnff gear^ or mechanism by which 
the engine-driver is enabled to canse the engine to 
move in either direction, consists of a system of rods 
tod levers s, », t, commencing with a stud upon the 
lower extremity of the valve or slot-link r, and ter- 
minating in a long handle t placed in a convenient 
{•osition near the foot-plate x. The motion of the 
eccentrics is communicated directly to the slide- 
Taives o by means of the connecting-links r and the 
valve spindles o. 

The Outtide-froiminff — WheeU and Springs, — The 
external-framing consists of two strong parallel beams 
vr, extending somewhat beyond the engine at both 
ends, and connected in front by the wooden cross- 
beam or bvffer-bar z, and behind by the iron cross- 
beam or tender-heam T, on which rests the foot-plate 
X. These beams are firmly bound together at the 
oomere by angular plates of iron bolted through each ; 
and the weight of the boiler is supported upon them 
by the strong malleable iron brackets or stays rivetted 
to the boiler and bolted through the outside-framing 
w. These latter are formed each of two parallel 
plates of iron cut out into the form required, with 
homs projecting downwards for the bearings of the 
wheels. Between each pair of plates a beam of well- 
»»8oned oak is interposed, and the whole firmly 
bolted together. To deaden the shocks to which the 
engine is exposed it is provided with buffers, fixed to 
and projecting in front of the buflfer-bw z. These 
buffers are a species of elastic cushions formed of 
hone hair, surrounded by strong leather, and further 
strengthened by slender wrought-iron hoops. To 
secure the engine against the effects of the wheels 
coming in contact with stones, or other obstacles 
whidi may hi^pen to be lying on the rails, it is fur- 
niihed with strong wrought-iron zafety-gyfiirds y, de- 
scending from the external-framing to within a short 
distance of each rail, and so form^ at the points as 
t«» turn aside any object with which they may come 
into collision. As the whole weight of the engine 
Testa upon the wheels, it may be expected to suffer 
from jolting in passing over the irregularities of the 
nah. To obviate this as far as possible strong springs 
Are interposed. Each spring is composed of thin 
layers of steel, gradually diminishing in length from 
the centre to the extremities. The ends of the up- 
permost and longest layer are firmly secured to the 
ootside-framing by means of the spring-links, the 
length of which can be altered so that the weight 
which it may be thought expedient to throw upon 
each spring can be accurately adjusted. The various 
layers forming the spring are bound together in the 
centre by a hoop^ from which a rod descends to the 
top of the axle-box. The axle-box, fitted with bear- 
ings composed of gun-metal or other metallic alloy 
favourable for the reduction of friction, slides up and 
down with the yielding of the spring in the axle- 
guide, formed on the outside-framing. 

Migcdtaneoui. — Any water which may happen to 
accumulate in the cylinders, whether from the prim- 
ing of the boiler or the condensation of the steam, 
»od which, unless removed from time to time, would 
be very detrimental to the working of the engine, is 
let off by means of the water-cocks x at each end of 
the cylinder, which can be worked by the driver from 
the foot-plate x by means of rods and lever. Upon 
the front of the smoke-box, and towards the top, is 
fixed a small bracket z for supporting the signal- 
lamp, by which notice is given at night of the ap- 
proach of the engine and train. As a precaution 
H'unst accident to the engine-driver and his assist- 
Mt, hand-rails are erected on each side of the foot- 
plate X, and these are continued along the whole 
length of the boiler and front of smoke-box, so that 
\ou Vlll. 



they may be enabled with comparative safety to 
walk round the engine, even when it is in n^id 
motion. When the engine is at rest the steam, which 
would otherwise escape at the safety-valve and be 
thrown to waste, is made available for the heating of 
the water in the tender. This is accomplished by 
means of a bent pipe and stop-cock j, by which a 
communication is made between the steam within 
the fire-box and the feed-pipe f, and thereby a con- 
siderable saving of fuel is effected. The connection 
of the engine with the tender containing a supply of 
water and fuel, is made by means of a strong double 
link or drag-bar, one end of which is secured by a 
strong pin to a bracket t fixed under the foot-plate 
X of the engine, while the other is in a similar man- 
ner jointed to the drag-springs of the tender. 

The Action of the Engine. — As compactness and 
lightness are of paramount importance in a locomo- 
tive engine, the cottdenser and its appendages are dis- 
pensed with. The steam is admittcKl into the cylinder 
by means of the steam-valve, in a similar manner as 
in the stationary condensing engine already described ; 
but the steam having moved the piston from one end 
of the cylinder to the other, is allowed to escape into 
the open air, thus losing the power obtainable from 
the vacuum-forming property of steam. In station- 
ary engines the crank-shaft only requires to be driven 
in one direction, whereas locomotive engines must 
be capable of moving both backward and forward,, 
thus requiring two eccentrics for working the valve, 
and the complicated reversing gear which has already 
been explained. 

References to PUUe CX/X-CXX.— This plate com- 
prises illustrations of fourteen different classes of 
locomotive, severally designated on the plate. The 
most prominent of these, as leading types of English 
passenger-engines, are figs. 3 and 9, of which fig. 3 
represents a powerful class having inside cylinders^ 
and fig. 9 a powerful class having outside cylinders. 
The first engine has driving-wheels of 7 feet in dia- 
meter, with cylinders 16 inches in diameter, having a 
stroke of 22 inches. The weight of the engine, empty, 
is 26 tons 13 cwts.; with fuel and water, 30 tons. 
The second engine, designed after a class that came 
into vogue in 1860-62, has driving-wheels specially 
large in diameter, being 8 feet 2 inches high; and 
the cylinders are 17^ inches in diameter, with 24 
inches of stroke. The motive for the adoption of so 
large a wheel was that the engine might be run at a 
very Mgh speed without excessively quick reciproca- 
tion of Sie machinery. The Belgian locomotive, shown 
by figs. 6 and 13, fairly exemplifies a common class 
of goods engine, having inside cylinders and six wheels 
all coupled. In the sectional view, fig. 13, certain of 
the organs are shown more clearly than in PL CXVII.- 
CXVIII., which has been fully described, a is thft 
fire-box, which is of great length, adapted, by giving 
a large grate, for burning miall coal and slack; 6 
are the flue-tubes ; e, the smoke-box ; c{, the chim- 
ney; e, the steam-dome; /, the rod for the regulator, 
worked from the back of the boiler; g, g, the steam- 
pipe; A, the blast-pipe; Ir, the end of the connecting- 
rod where it joins the crank; l,mflt the three driving- 
wheels on the far side, all of one diameter; n, the 
reversing-gear; o, the safety-guard; p, the buffer; 
9, the fire-box shell; u, the ash-pan; tn, the uniun- 
coupling between the feed water-pipe from the ten- 
der and that to the boiler. One of the cylinders is 
shown in section under the smoke-box, with the pis- 
ton at half-stroke. Fig. 16 shows both cylinders, 
with their valves and valve-chest common to both, 
in section horizontally. F, F are the cylinders; j^^ 
are the pistons, with their rods o^o; g ia the valve- 
chest; ^ i are the guiding heads of the valve-spindles. 
The valve gear is shown apart in fig. 17. Figs. 4 
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and 12 are examples of moimtain locomotiTes with 
outside cylinders^ the first having rix oonpled wheels 
with a swivelling bogie or four-wheeled truck under 
the fore-part of the engine, to yield to the quick 
curves which are generally associated with steep in- 
clines, and facilitate the ascent. The seoond, fig. 12, 
has eight wheels all coupled, for the sake of utilizing 
the whole of the weight of the engine for the purpose 
of adhesion to give a fulcrum for the great traction 
force required. The liliputian locomotive, fig. 14, 
for narrow-gauge railways of from 3 feet to 3 feet 

6 inches gauge, is similar to such as have been con- 
structed for the Indian narrow-gauge railway's. Fig. 

7 shows a very common form of tank -locomotive, 
on four wheels, coui»led with outside cylinders, of 
medium weight, from 1 to 1 5 tons. It is much used in 
the local service of collieries and in other large estab- 
lishments, such as the Burton breweries. Engines 
of this kind are also used in the goods stations 
of railways for marshalling goods trains. Fig. 2 
represents the rejrular North American passenger- 
engine, of which a brief outline description has already 
been given. 

PI. CXXI.-CXXII. contains illustrations for the 
most part of common-road steam -carriages and trac- 
tion-engines. It contains also (fig. 7) a general view of 
Fell's system of mountain-locomotive, as employed 
on the Alont Cenis Hallway across the Alps, and a 
plan of the same (fig. 8) partially in section, to ex- 
pose the machinery. On this system, a central rail 
is laid down in the middle of the line, which is 
gripped between two pairs of wheels, turning hori- 
zontally, placed under the engine and driven by it, 
in addition to the usual carrying wheels, of which 
there are two pairs, coupled and driven by the en- 
gine. The engines weigh from 16 to 20 tons, and 
the horizontal wheels grip the central rail with a 
force of 24 tons, together making at least 40 tons of 
pressure available by its adhesion for the exertion of 
driving power. There is one pair of cylinders 15 
inches in diameter, with a stroke of 16 inches; the 
pressure in the boiler is 120 lbs. per square inch. 
The gross weight of goods-train taken up the inclines 
of 1 in 12 was 40 tons, and of passenger- train, 24 
tons. Fig. 6 is a locomotive designed by Mr. N. 
Grew, with one pair of wheels, the drivers and a 
swivelling sledge in front, for travelling on ice; it 
was sent to work on the Neva at St. Petersburg. 
Fig. 9 is an American tender for locomotives; it is 
carried upon two swivelling bogies. Fig. 10 is a sec- 
tional view of a tender, showing the system in use 
on the London and North- Western Railway for pick- 
ing up water to replenish the tender while the train 
is in motion. A spout is lowered, as shown in the 
figure, into a long shallow trough a quarter of a mile 
long, laid between the rails and kept full of water. 
By the forward velocity of the spout through the 
water, the water ascends and is discharged into the 
tank. When the tank is full the spout is raised 
out of the trough, and suspended for future use. 
Of the remaining figures, figs. 1 and 2 are traction- 
engines. Fig. 4 is Aveling and Porter's road loco- 
motive crane-engine. Besides serving as an ordinary 
road locomotive, this engine has a crane attached 
for lifting and carrying weights up to five tons. It 
has strong wrought-iron driving-wheels, and extra 
wide front wheels, and is fitted with compensating 
motion, so that both wheels may take their fair pro- 
portion of the work in turning sharp curves without 
slipping. The engine is steered from the foot-plate, 
and the entire management — driving, steering, and 
working the crane — is performed by one person. 
Fig. 6 shows Fowler and Co.'s compound traction- 
engine, which is of tlie intermediate receiver tyiw, the 
pistons driving cranks at right angles. '1 he engine 



IS mounted on large driving-wbeels, and the leadiof 
wheels are much larger than nsoal, this being found 
to be a material advantage on a rough road. This 
engine has high and low pressure cylinders, respec- 
tivelj 6 inches and 10^ inches in diameter, with I'i 
inches stroke. The steam-carriages, figs. 3 and 1 1 , are 
fitted for carrying passengers, llie carriage, fi?. U, 
was constructed for Mr. George Salt, of Salt:une. 
It is designed as a private carriage to convey so. ill 
excursion parties, ^ough there is power enough to 
take forty passengers almost as easily as the ten or 
twelve persons for whom the seats are arrange i 
The maximum power is 30 actual horse- power, utl 
the total weight in complete running order, with % 
supply of coal (6 cwts.) for thirty miles, is 6 tons. It 
has attained speeds of from 15 to 20 miles per boor, 
and can average 12 miles per hour; the drivic?- 
wheels are 4 feet in diameter, and 7 inches wide; 
the two cylinders are 6 inches in diameter, with a 
stroke of 8 inches. 

Traction-engines are now for the most part em- 
ployed in agricultural service, and many of them %xr 
adapted for driving machinery when they are pkcv-i 
in position. 

Further information about locomotives, diiefly of 
a statistical character, will be found in the artide 
Kailways. 

LOCRIS was a country of BJiddle Greece, whnw 
inhabitants, the Locrians, were among the olk^t 
Grecian people. There were four branches of them 
— the Epicuemidian, the Opuntian, Ozolian, ;in'l 
Epizephyrian Locrians. The last were a colony frr>m 
the Ozolian stock, and lived in lower Italy. I'btir 
capital, Locri, was one of the most powerful, splendid, 
and wealthy cities of Magna Grseda. 

LOCUS. When the conditions of a mathematical 
problem are not sufficient to determine the al^ulu'^ 
position o( a point, but restrict it to a certain line 4«>r 
lines), this line is called the locus of the point, llus 
if the base and area of a triangle are given, the loctis 
of the vertex is a straight line parallel to the ba.«<. 
Again, if the distance of a point from another pint 
is in a given ratio to its distance from a given lixtd 
line, the locus of the point is a oonic section. 

LUCCJST, the name applied to a genus of iDaects 
included in the section Locustina of the order Or- 
thoptera. To the Locustina several other geuen be- 
long, some British grasshoppers (for example, Tetrir) 
being included in this tribe, although the grass- 
hoppers proper belong to a different but allied «ectii«, 
that of the Gryllina. The grasshoppers and locQ»t^ 
however, were formerly included in one genus, namely, 
QryUui, The Cicadas (which see) of America are 
locally known as locusts. The locusts to be noticed 
in the present instance are therefore those to vbich 
this term is specifically and distinctly applicable, and 
among which the famed locust, so destructive in its 
habits, is included. The characters of the Locustina 
are founded firstly upon the form of the tarsi or feet, 
which in these insects are composed of three joints. 
The antennae are of moderate length, and composed 
of from twenty to thirty joints. Besides the com- 
pound eyes which such insects possess, the Locustina 
possess three simple eyes or ocelli The ahdominal 
appendages of the females are not generally present 
in the form of an ovipositor. The hinder legs are 
greatly elongated, especially in the part correspood- 
ing to the thighs, and on this account the Locustina 
fall into the Saltatorial or Leaping Ortboptera 
There are four wings, the front pair being much 
smaller than the hinder pair, being composed of a 
coriaceous or leathery nuiterial, and when folded 
meet like the sides of a house roof. The posterior 
wings are of large size, membranous, and when »t 
rest are folded in a fan -like fashion. The nerrurvs 
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or Bopportiiij^ ribs of these wings also exhibit a fan- 
Hke arrangement in springing from the attached 
point and ntdiating towards the drcumf erenoe of the 
ving. The metamorphosis is of an imperfect kind, 
the larvae and pupe much resembling the imago or 
adult form in shape and appearance, and differing 
■implj in size and in the absence of wings, which 
app«ar in the papa» and become fully developed in 
the imago state. The month is eminently adapted 
for biting, both the mandibles or larger jaws, and the 
Icsaer jawa or maiillaB, being of poweiful construc- 
tion. The most celebrated of the tribe is the Migra- 
tory Locust {Lonuta mijratoria^ or Acrydium miyra- 
(ortum) of Skmthem Asia and Africa, the ravages 
of which have been noted by man and dreaded by 
him from the earliest times. Of all animals capable 
of adding to the calamities of mankind by de- 
•trojring the vegetable products of the earth, the 
inigra-tory locusts would seem to possess the most 
fonnidable powers of destruction. In Syria> Egypt, 
and almost all the south of Asia, these insects 
make their appearance in legions, and carry desola- 
tion with them, in a few hours changing the most 
fertile provinces into barren deserts, and darkening 
the air by their numbers. Happily for mankind 
this calamity is not frequently repeated, for it is the 
inevitable precursor of famine and its horrible con- 
sequences. The annals of most of the southern Asi- 
atic climates are filled with the accounts of the de- 
vastations produced by locusts. They seldom visit 
Earope in such swarms, though they are occasionally 
formidable to the agriculturist. Even when dead 
they are still productive of evil consequences, since 
the putrefaction which arises from their inconceivable 
Dumber is so great that it is justly regarded as the 
csase of some of those desolating pestilences which 
*hnoHt depopulate whole districts of country. When 
locufts thus make their appearance they are said to 
have a leader, whose flight they observe, and to whose 
motions they pay a strict regard. We are told that 
nearly as much damage is occasioned by what they 
touch as by what they devour. Their bite is thought 
to contaminate the plants, and either to destroy or 
gwatly weaken their vegetation. Of the innumerable 
mohitades in which they occur scarcely an adequate 
cooceptioii can be formed. Barrow states that in 
Southern Africa the whole surface of the ground 
>D%ht literally be said to be covered with them for 
U| area of 2000 square miles. The water of a very 
*^ river was scarcely visible on account of the 
^ead carcasses that floated on the surface. When 
the larvs (for these are much more voracious than 
^ perfect insects) are on a march during the day 
it ia utterly impossible to turn the direction of the 
*roop, which is generally with the wind. In some 
parts of the world these insects are used for food. 
For this purpose they are caught in nets, and when 
a luffident number is procured they are roasted over 
ft ilow fire in an earthen vessel till the wings and 
legs drop off; when thus prepared they are said to 
**8te like craw-fish. Adanson says, however, that 
he would willingly resign whole armies of locusts for 
the meanest fish. The locusts constituted a common 
food among the Jews, and Moses has specified the 
^erent kinds which they were permitted to eat. 
Ipven these thou may est eat; the locust after his 
|^<i; the bald locust after his kind; the beetle after 
hi« Idnd; and the grasshopper after his kind' (Levit. 
^ 22). In the plain of Busbire they are sold to 
^ peasantry in a dried and salted state. The 
^hi eat them ground into a powder and made 
ioto cakes of a round shape. In the Mahratta 
<^ntry they are also salted and eaten. The Hot- 
^tota eat them, and among the ancient Ethiopians 
tod Parthians they funned articles of diet Dr. Shaw 



says that in Barbary he saw them appear about the 
end of March, and that in April they had increased 
in vast swarma In Mi^ they returned to the plains 
to deposit their eggs. The larvm made their appear- 
ance in June, and were arranged in compact bodies, 
each brood covering a space of ground about a furlong 
square. These hordes marched onwards in a phalanx, 
desolating the gardens and fields, and even entering 
houses on their line of march. And this ezodus-like 
movement continued for days together. In a month 
they arrived at their full groVth, and cast off the 
pupa or chrysalis skin, and as soon as the wings were 
dry mounted into the air as the perfect forms. These 
locusts also are found occasionally in Southern Eur- 
ope, and have even extended to Britain. The Locusta 
cristcUa of the Levant is about 4 inches long, and 
measures between 7 and 8 in the expanse of wings. 
The Migratory Locust is about 2} inches in length. 
The locusts resemble the grasshoppers and crickets 
in that they produce a chirping sound by rubbing 
the inside of the thighs on the prominent ribs of the 
front wings. In America several allied species exist; 
but the Cicadas, though popularly known as locusts, 
have no relationship with the Locustina. (See PI. 
LXV.-LXVL fig. 15.) 

LOCUST, or Acacia (Rohinia pseudacacia, natu- 
ral order Leguminosie). This valuable tree, which 
is so frequently ctiltivated in the Atlantic States of 
America, and highly prized in Europe, grows wild 
in great profusion among the Alleghany Mountains 
and throughout the Western States, even to the bor- 
ders of the sandy plains which skirt the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. When in bloom the large pen- 
dulous racemes of fragrant white flowers, contrasting 
with the light-green foliage, produce a fine effect, 
and give this tree a rank among the most omamentaL 
The leaves are pinnate, and the leaflets very thin and 
smooth. The flowers, resembling in form those of 
the pea, diffuse a delicious perfume, and are succeeded 
by a flat pod. The branches and young stems are 
usually armed with thorns, llie wood is compact, 
hard, capable of receiving a fine polish, and has the 
valuable property of resisting decay longer than 
almost any other. The colour is greenish yellow 
with brown streaks. Locust-posts are consumed in 
enormous quantities, and are everywhere preferred 
when they can be obtained. This wood is also very 
much employed in ship-building in the upper and 
lower parts of the frame, together with the white 
and live oaks and red cedar; but it is difficult in the 
Atlantic ports to procure stocks of sufficient dimen- 
sions. For tree-nails it is preferred to all other kinds 
of wood, as it acqtures extreme hardness with age, 
and considerable quantities of these are annuaUy 
exported to Great Britain. It is also employed by 
turners, and from its fine grain and lustre forms a 
very good substitute for box. The locust grows very 
rapidly, but when cultivated in the Atlantic States 
it is found to be liable to the attacks of an insect, 
which, by boring into the wood in various directions, 
weakens the tree sc much that it is easily broken by 
the wind. In various parts of Europe great atten- 
tion has been paid to the propagation of this tree, 
for ornament as well as for its useful properties, and 
its cultivation Ib further encouraged oy the absence 
of the destroying insect above mentioned. It forms 
a pleasing object along the borders of many of the 
railways on the Continent. The usual statiune of the 
locust is 40 or 45 feet, but in the fertile regions of 
the south-west it attains much greater dimensions, 
sometimes reaching to the height of 80 feet, with a 
trunk 4 feet in diameter. The genus is peculiar to 
North America. 

The B. vitcosa, a smaller tree than the locust, from 
which it is distinguished by its rose-coloured llowera. 
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and by haTing the yonnj brancbes oovered witb a 
viflcooB Bobstance, ia in its natural state confined to 
the south-western parts of the Alleghany Mountains. 
It usually does not exceed 40 feet in height, with a 
trunk 12 inches in diameter, and is a more ornamen- 
tal tree than even the preceding. The properties of 
the wood are very similar to UiOMe of the common 
species, and it will bear cultivation in the same 
climates. 

The R, hisptda is also a native of the south-west 
ranges of the Alleghanies. It is a shrub with very 
hispid branches, often cultivated in gardens on ac- 
count of its very large and beautiful rose-coloured 
flowers, which, however, like those of the R, ritcota, 
are inodorous. 

LODGERS, tenants of part of a house holding 
from the occupier of the whole house. In most re- 
spects a lodger has exactly the same relation to the 
occupier of a whole house as the tenant of a house 
has to his landlord, but a weekly lodger is not liable 
to the double rent or double value which by the law 
of England a tenant is reqiured to pay for holding 
over, that is, for continuing to occupy any land or 
property which he holds in lease beyond the date at 
which he has given notice of his intention to leave 
or has received notice to quit from the landlord. If 
lodgings are taken by the week a week's notice is 
all that is necessary on either side before the lodger 
leaves or is required to leave ; and so if they are 
taken by the month or quarter, only a month's or 
quarter's notice is required. If a tenant quit with- 
out giving notice the landlord may recover the rent, 
even though he has put up a notice in the window 
that the rooms are to let, or has lighted fires in the 
rooms; but if he has let the rooms to another tenant 
the first tenant is not liable for the rent of the rooms 
for any period subsequent to the re-letting of the 
rooms. If the rooms let to a lodger are not kept in 
a proper state of cleanliness, the lodger may leave 
ioamediately without giving notice. Formerly in 
England lodgers' goods were liable to be distrained 
by the landlord of the house if the tenant from whom 
they held the lodgings were in arrears with his rent; 
but the law on this point has been altered by 34 and 
35 Vict. (1871) cap. Ixxix. This act provides that in 
case of distress being levied by the superior of the 
whole house on any property belonging to a lodger, 
such lodger may certify in writing to such superior, 
or any person employed by him to levy the distress, 
that the tenant in arrear has no interest in the pro- 
perty so distrained. Such a declaration must be 
accompanied by a statement of the amount of rent, 
if any, then due by the lodger to the tenant in arrear, 
and by an inventory of 2dl the property referred to 
in the declaration. The lodger may then pay the 
superior of the whole house the sum due by him to 
bis immediate landlord, or as much as is necessary 
to discharge the claim made by the superior of the 
whole house, and such payment is to be held as dis- 
charging, to the amount paid, the debt due by the 
lodger to his immediate landlord just as if it had 
been paid to himself. If after such a declaration 
has been made by a lodger to a superior Ixmdlord, 
the latter continue the distress, such distress is to be 
held illegal, and the lodger may obtain relief by an 
action at law against the landlord so distraining. In 
Scotland the landlord's right of hypothec, which cor- 
responds in many respects to the right of distress in 
English law, at no time extended to lodgers* goods. 
Formerly lodgers had no recognized right to the elec- 
toral franchise, although in Scotland it was the prac- 
tice for the sheriffs to enrol as voters lodgers who 
]>aid yearly rent for rooms, exclusive of board, to the 
amount of at least £10; but the Representation of 
the People Acts of 1867 and 1863 have fixed a uni- 



form lodger franchise for all the three coontriei ol 
the United Kingdom. By the proviaioiis ol these 
acts any male lodger of full ago who has oocapied 
rooma for a year continuously previous to the last 
day of July in any year in the tame bouse, and has 
paid for such rooms, if unfurnished, a yearly rent oi 
at least £10, or if furnished, a rent equivalent t4> 
one of £10 or more for unfurnished lodgings, may 
have himself registered as a voter for tiiat year; bot 
if his right to vote is to oontinne his daim must be 
renewed every year. With regard to the estixnatio& 
of the rent of furnished lodgings, the usual practice 
is to reckon such rent as double that which wo>uld be 
paid for the same lodgings unfurnished. Ho«2se- 
keepers who let rooms to lodgers are not, like inn- 
keepers, liable for the safety of thdr lodgers' goods. 
Formerly it was held in Scotland that they were so 
liable, but there has been no recent dedsion to csxk- 
firm the old precedent 

LODGING-HOUSES. Two daases of lodginc- 
houses have been dealt with by Parliament. One of 
these is lodging-houses for the labouring clasacs, 
which form the subject of an act passed in 1851 (14 
and 15 Vict. cap. xxziv.) This act empowers any 
borough, parish, or local board of health which ado]>u 
it to raise money and i^point co mmi ssio n ers for tb« 
purposes of the statute, to appropriate, pundiase, or 
rent lands to build lodging-houses thereon, and to 
purchase or lease lodging-houses already in exbtenor, 
with the view of providing accommodation for the 
labouring classes. The management of all lodging- 
houses, built, purchased, or leased under this act is tn 
be confided to the commissioners of the town ccramil 
of the borough, the local board of health, or the par- 
ish, as the case may be. Such lodging-hooses, if 
within the district of a local board of health, are U> 
be at all times open to the inspection of the boud 
or their officers. Any person receiving parochial re- 
lief, and any person whose wife or husband reoeiTe) 
such relief, is disqualified from being either tenant 
or occupier of a lodging-house established under thii 
act. 

The other class of lodging-houses dealt with br 
Parliament are common lo^dging-houses, in whicti 
poor people lodge for the night These are regulat^i 
by Acts 14 and 15 Vict cap. zxviii (1851), and 16 
and 17 Vict cap. xU. (1853). By these statutes it is 
enacted that all such lodging-houses must be red»- 
tered in the borough or district in which they are sito- 
ated, and that this register must contain a descriptidi 
of the situation of the lodging-house, with a statenMct 
of the number of lodgers authorized by these acts to 
be received in it The keeper of a common kidgu^ 
house is required, when any person received in it i» 
attacked with fever or any infectious or oontagioaB 
disease, to give immediate notice to the proper ss- 
thority, who is empowered under the sanction of pro- 
per medical certificates to have the patient mnon<i 
to the infirmary, and to take any measuivs thst be 
may deem necessary to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion. Conunon lodging-houses of thu nature moit 
always be open to the inspection of the officer sp- 
pointed for the purpose, and upon his order, or wbtfi 
required by any regulation or by-law, are to be tbor 
oughly cleansed in all their parts. 

LODI, a town in Italy, Lombardy, in the proviace 
of MUan, in a fertile plain on a gentle height abnvt 
the right bank of the Adda, here crossed by a woodeo 
bridge, 18 miles south-east of Milan. The principal 
buildings are the duomo or cathedral, a Gothic ftnc- 
ture of the twelfth oentuir, of limited dimewJaaai 
but very pure in its style of architecture; the olnutb 
of the Incoronata, in the form of an octagon, sftff 
an elegant design by Giovanni Batnggiok a nsti^v 
architect; the town-house, a simple Uit handson* 
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fccHdiog; the episcopal palace, the Band and Merlini 
paJaoeg. The manufactures consist of majolica and 
delftware; refined wax, saltpetre, and chemical pro- 
ducts. The great article of trade is Parmesan cheese, 
vhich, though it takes its name from Parma, from 
which it was first exported, is almost wholly made 
in the district around Lodi, and employs the milk of 
more thjui 30,000 cows. Another land of cheese, of 
delicate flavour, called ttracehinOf is also 



laigel J nuule in the neighbourhood. The town was 
entereid by Napoleon after the famous passage of the 
Bridge of Lodi effected against the Austrians on the 
lOth of Miy, 1796. Pop. 18,689. 

LODZ (Russian, Lodti), a town in Russian Poland, 
in the circle of the same name, in the government of 
Petzokov, 76 nules south-west of Warsaw, and next 
to it the most populous town in Poland. It is the 
terminus of a branch line from the Warsaw and 
Vieniuk Railway, and has made great advances in 
recent times through the activity of its trade and the 
flomiahing state of its manufactures, especially that 
of woollens, whidi is carried on very extensively. A 
great many of the inhabitants are Grermans, or of 
German origin. A real-gymnasium was opened here 
in 1866. Pop. 57,00a 

LOFODDEIN, or Lofoten, a group of islands off 
the north-west coast of Norway, and stretching south- 
west to north-east about 175 miles. The lai^est are 
Andoen, Langoen, Hindoen, East and West vaagen, 
and Flagstadoe. They have almost all bold, precipi- 
tooi, rugged, and deeply-indented coasts, and an ele- 
vated and very sterOe interior, several of them con- 
taining mountains which, though not very lofty, are 
covered with perpetual snow. The chief value of 
the group is derived from the immense shoals of cod 
and hernng which frequent them, and the extensive 
and valuable fisheries which are consequently carried 
on at the proper seasons. In January fishermen 
from all parts of the coast, from Finmark, Trond- 
h jem, and Bergen, assemble by thousands and take 
up their stations along the islands to await the fish 
which set in from the ocean in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, and occupy the banks of the West Fiord, a 
large arm of the sea extending between the chain of 
uilimds and the mainland In ordinary years about 
40OO boats, each manned by five hands, or 20,000 in 
aSl^ are employed; and the produce in cod is about 
10,000 tons dried fish, 25,000 barrels of oil, and 7000 
barrels cod-roe. The principal cod-fishery ends in 
Afml, but the herring-fishery continues, and furnishes 
an important branch of national revenue. The cele- 
brated whirlpool, the Maelstrom, is situated at the 
southern extremity of these islands. Permanent 
population of group, about 4000. 

LOG, a mjushine used to measure the rate of a 
ship's velocity through the water. For this purpose 
tboe are several inventions, but the one most gene- 
rally used is the following, called the common log. 
It is a piece of thin board, forming the quadrant of 
a circle of about 6 inches radius, and balanced by 
a small plate of lead, nailed on the circular part, so 
as to swim perpendicularly in the water, vrith the 
greater part immersed ^e log-line is fastened to 
the log by means of two legs, one of which is knotted, 
through a hole at one comer, while the other is at- 
tadied to a pin fixed in a hole at the other comer, 
so as to draw out when sufficient force is exerted on 
it. The log-line, being divided by means of knots of 
coloured cloth into certain lengths, which are in pro- 
portion to an equal number of geographical miles, as 
a half or quarter minute is to an hour of time, is 
woimd about a reeL The whole is employed to 
measure the ship^s head-way in the following man- 
ner: — ^The leel being held by one man, and the half- 
nhntte glMi by aac^her, the mate of the watch fixes 



the pin and throws the log over the stem, which, 
swimming perpendicularly, feels an immediate resist- 
ance, and is considered as fixed, the line being slack- 
ened over the stem to prevent the pin coming out 
The knots are measured from a mark on the line at 
the distance of twelve or fifteen fathoms from the 
log. The part of the line between the log and this 
mark is called the stray-line. The glass is tumed at 
the instant that the mark passes over the stem, and 
as soon as the sand in the glass has run out the line 
is stopped The water then pressing on the log 
dislodges the pin, so that the board, now presenting 
only its edge to the water, is easily drawn aboard 
The number of knots and fathoms which had run off 
at the expiration of the glass determines the ship's 
velocity. The half-minute glass and divisions on 
the line should be frequently measured, to determine 
any variation in either of them, and to make allow- 
ance accordingly. If the glass runs thirty seconds 
the distance between the knots should be 50*725 feet. 
As the heat or moisture of the weather has often a 
considerable effect on the glass, so as to make it run 
slower or faster, it should be frequently tried by the 
vibration of a pendulum. As many accidents attend 
a ship during a day's sailing, such as the variable- 
ness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, &Gt 
it will be necessary to heave the log at every altenk- 
tion, and even if no alteration be perceptible yet it 
ought to be constantly heaved The inventor of this 
simple but valuable device is not known, and n« 
mention of it occurs till the year 1577, when it is 
described by WiUiam Bourne. Several improved 
logs have been invented, most of them rather com- 
plicated, with apparatus for indicating the change of 
direction and other circumstances relating to a ^p's 
course. 

LOG. See Loo-book. 

LOGARITHMIC CURVE, a mathematical curve 
discovered by Gregory; it is the locus of a point such 
that its distance from a line is in a constant ratio 
to the logarithm of its distance from another line at 
right angles to the first. Its equation is y= a*. 

The logarithmic or equiangular spiral is a curve 
which cuts all the lines drawn from a certain point 
at the same angle. Its equation is p=a'. Professor 
Tait has shown that when a pendulum swings in a 
resisting medium, or whenever a body moves in a 
straight line under the influence of a force which 
varies as the distance of the body from a fixed pointy 
and when at the same time there is a resistance to 
its motion which is proportional to its velocity, the 
motion of the body is the same as the projection on 
a straight line of uniform motion in an equiangular 
spiral The vibrations of such a body are not iso- 
chronous. Tait has shown how, when the times of a 
few consecutive swings are known, to calculate the 
time of vibration on the supposition that there is no 
resistance offered to the vibratory motion. Professor 
Clerk Maxwell made use of this in his experiments on 
the viscosity of gases. 

LOGARITHMS. The common logarithm of a 
number is the index of the power to which 10 must 
be raised to be equal to the number. Thus 1 0' = 1 000, 
so that the logarithm of 1000 (usually written log. 
1000) is 8. Now 10» = 10, 10* = 100, 10* = 1000, 
10« = 1,000,000, and it is weU known that 10« = 1, 
10-»=0-l, 10-*=0-01, &C., thus— 

Log. 10 = 1 



Log. 0001 = -8 

Log. 001 = -2 

Log. 01 = -1 

Log. 1 =0 



Log. 100 = i 
Log. 1000 = S 
Log. 10,000 = 4 



It is evident that the logarithm of any number 
greater than 1 and less thim 10 is fractional; the 
logarithm of any number greater than 10 and less 
tlun 100 ii greater than 1 and less than 2. Again, 
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the logarithm of any number less than 1 is negative. 
The logarithms of nmnbers have been calculated by 
Napier, Brig^, Mercator, Newton, Leibnitz, Halley, 
Euler, L'Huillier, Vlacq, Sherwin, Grardner, Hutton, 
Taylor, Callet, and others. Koralek's ingenious 
method of computation to seven places of decimals 
is interesting to students; it is described in Galbraith's 
Algebra. Chambers' Mi^ematical Tables is a use- 
ful little treatise; it gives logarithms of numbers to 
seven places of dedmab. Suppose we wish to know 
the logarithm of the number 18*1. In a book of 
tables we only find the fractional part of the loga- 
rithm, it is -257679. Now IS'l is greater than 10 
and less than 100, so that its logarithm is greater 
than 1 and less than 2; hence log. 18'1 = 1*257679. 
We give examples: — 



Log. 18100 = 4-257679 

Log. 1810 = 8-257679 

Log. 181 = 2-257670 

Log. 181 = 1-257679 



Log. 1-81 = 0-257679 
Log. 0-181 = 1-257679 
Log. 0-0181 = 2-257679 
Log. 00181 = 3-257679 



3-257679 means -3 + 0-257679. For a full explanation 
of the finding of logarithms and natural numbers by 
the tables see the treatise just mentioned. The in- 
tegral part of a logarithm is called its charticteristiCf 
the fractional part its mantissa. Logarithms make 
arithmetical computations more easy, for by means of a 
table of them the operations of multiplication, division, 
involution or the finding of powers, and evolution or 
the finding of roots, are changed to those of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division respectively. 
For instance, if x and y are the logarithms of any 
two numbers, the numbers are 10« and 10^; now the 
product of these numbers is 10«+y, so that the loga- 
rithm of the product of two nimibers is the sum of 
the logarithms of the numbers. Again, the quotient 
of the numbers is lO'-V; so that the logarithm of the 
quotient of two numbers is the difference of the 
logarithms of the numbers. Again, lO' raised to the 
nth power is 10"'; so that the logarithm of the nth 
power of a number is n times the logarithm of the 

number. Again, the nth root of 10« is 10^; so that 
the logarithm of the nth root of a number is -th of 

the logarithm of the number. Hitherto we have 
Rpoken of conmion logarithms, which were invented 
by Briggs; their base, as it is called, is 10. Now 
lo^^arithms were first used by Napier of Merchiston 
(see Napibr, John), and he employed a base which 

is smaller than 10, it is the number 2'7182818 , 

or the sum of the infinite series 2 + -J +^+j|^4 + &c. 
This base is denoted by e in mathematioil treatises, 
and the Napierian logarithm of any number, say 7, 
is logc 7, to distinguish it from log. 7, which is the 
common logarithm, whose base is 10. The common 
logarithm of a number is found from the Napierian 
by multiplying by 0-43429448. Napierian logarithms 
are of great importance in mathematics. 

LOG-BOOK, a book into wUch the contents of 
the log-board are daily transcribed at noon, together 
with every circumstance deserving notice that may 
happen to the ship or within her cognizance, either 
at sea or in a harbour, &c The entries required to 
be made by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 are 
convictions, offences, punishments, conduct of crew, 
illnesses and injuries, deaths, births, and marriages, 
quitting the ship, wages of men entering the navy, 
wages of deceased seamen, sale of deceased seamen's 
effects, and collisions. The log-book must be signed 
by master and mate, and certain other persons in 
particular cases. 

LOGGIA, a word used in Italian architecture 
with several significations. First, it is applied to a 
hall open on two or more sides, where there are 



pillars to support the roof. Such are the Loggia de* 
Banchi in Grenoa, and the Loggia de* Lanzi in Floceooa. 
It is also applied to an open colonnade along the nde 
of a building, as in the case of the so-called 1jo%^ 
di Baffaelle at the Vatican, where the colonnade sur- 
rounds the court of San Damaso, and the inner walli 
of the logge are adorned with b^uitiful painting! be- 
gun by Bramante under Pope Julius IL, and com- 
pleted after the designs of Raffael under Leo X. 
Hie name loggia is alw> given to the large ornamen- 
tal window consisting of several parts which is olteu 
seen in old Venetian palaces; and lastly, it is ued 
to designate a small airy hall, usually open on ill 
sides, constructed on the roof of an edifice. 

LOGIC. Logic has been variously defined, bat sU 
writers on the subject agree in holding that the main 
subject of which it treats is reasoning; together with 
the operations of the mind subaidiaiT to reasoning, 
and that its chief end is to ascertain the prindpleioo 
which all valid reasoning depends, and which may 
therefore be implied as tests of the legitimacy of erery 
conclusion that is drawn from premises. Thus 
Whately defines logic as 'the acienoe and art of 
reasoning,' and Whewell saya that 'by logic has 
generally been meant a system whidi teaches ut m 
to arrange our reasonings that their truth or isht- 
hood shfldl be evident in their form.' Hamiltnn de- 
fines it as ' the science of the lawm of thought u 
thought,' by which he means to indicate that it i» 
not concerned about reasoning alone, but also aboot 
those elements of thought (judgments and conoeptf) 
that enter into all reasonings, and in each case not 
about what he calls the fMUer of any mental prodoct, 
that is to say, not about the subject or ccmtent of 
particular reasonings, judgments, ic, but about the 
form, or what is common to all leaaonings, judg- 
ments, and concepts respectively. Some logioans 
would extend the sphere of logic further thaa ii 
consistent with any of the definitJons just given, aod 
make it coextensive with the science or theory ol 
evidence in the most general sense of that term; bat 
we shall be following the most general usage if ve 
confine it to the study and estimation of such eri- 
dence as depends for its sufiidency more or Ins 
immediately on some admitted truth which is at kaM 
equally general in ita nature with, that which it i* 
held to prove. 

Divisions. — ^Logic has been divided, aocording to 
different prindplea^ into objective and subjecOTe 
{Logica systematica and Loffica habitualis); into ab- 
stract or general and concrete or special {Logi^ 
docens and Logica utens); into pure and modified; 
and iato deductive and inductive. The first of these 
divisions looks at logio^ on the one hand, as a ijite- 
matized body of truths on the subject of which it 
treats, and, on the oUier hand, as the knowledge of 
these truths which is possessed by an individnal, and 
the ability which that individual displays insppljrio; 
them, llie second division, into abetoact ana con- 
crete, conaidera logic in the first case apart from any 
of its particular applications, and in the second case 
as api^ed to some particular ait or sdenoa Tbe 
division into pure and modified logic looks at that 
science first in its naked theory, and secondly as 
modified in its implication to the search after tnith 
by the mental constitution of man generally or par- 
ticuUir individuals; or, in other words, ^at logic 
treats of the laws of correct reasoning and what » 
connected therewith, and modified logic treaty of 
those circumstances that are likely to lead meo iAto 
error in reasoning. In all these divisions it will be 
seen that what is looted to in thefint inataaoeiitbe 
true science of logic considered in itself, uid what u 
looked to iu the second instance is that soisDoe in lU 
relation to something else whidi if not ]offC at aU. 
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The fonrth division of logic above mentioned, into 
dednctive and inductive, is one of more importance, 
Mid leads to two different branches of inquiry, but 
it may be questioned, as will afterwards be seen, 
whether even it can properly be regarded as A divi- 
rian of logia The distinction made between these 
two kinds of loffic (so-called) is that the first, deduc- 
tive logic, deals with reasoning from generals to 
pwticalars^ while inductive logic deals with the pro- 
ceaes of inference by which from an investigation of 
nstore we arrive at general truths with regard to the 
phenomena of nature. The inclusion of this section 
of study within the sphere of logic may perhaps 
seem inconsistent with the limitation whicA we have 
already put upon that sphere, in excluding from it 
aU inference whidi \a not derived ultimstely from 
Bome truth more general than that which is inferred, 
bat when we come to treat of this section it will be 
fomid that this is in reality not the case, at least 
according to the view which is taken of induction by 
the most systematic expositor of the theory of induc- 
tire l<^c Whatever reasons there may be for 
ft w n tat ing to consider the logic of deduction and the 
logic of induction as strictly speaking two spedea of 
that science, an article upon logic, as the term is very 
generally applied, would scarcely be complete if it 
<iid not treat of the subject in both the sections indi- 
cated, and we will accordingly here give a short sum- 
mary of the received exposition, first of deductive, or 
SI it is also called, syllogistic or pure formal logic, or 
the k)gic of ratiocination, including what has been 
called traductive logic, which considers that species 
of reasoning in whidi the conclusion ia neither more 
nor less general than the premises; and, secondly, of 
the logic of induction. 

DiDccnvs Logic. — As we have already said, it is 
the fanction of logic to treat not only of reasooiing, 
bat also of the operations of the understanding sub- 
lidiaiy to reasoning. Reasonings come under the 
ex a min a t i on of logic only as they are expressed in 
words; thus only can they appear in such a form 
that their truth or falsehood will be instantly evident, 
*<w>rding to the requirements of Whewell's definition 
of the sdenoe. As expressed in words reasonings are 
composed of judgments or propositions, and judg- 
ments are composed of terms, general or particular. 
Naming and judging are therefore two q)erations of 
the miderstanding, and names and propositions two 
mental products which, as subsidiary to reasoning, 
belong to the province of logic. 

Zanf of Thought . — But ^fore saying anything of 
these subsidiary operations it is necessary to state 
the three axioms or fundamental laws of thought 
which regulate the tmderstanding in all its qpera- 
tums whether of naming; judging, or reasoning; and 
which are in themselves self-evident These are, 
1, the law of identity; 2, the law of contradiction 



^difference; and 3, the law of excluded middle. 
The law of identity expresses the fact that every- 
^g is the same as itself: its fcnrmula is A is A. 
The law of contradiction or difference expresses the 
»ct that nothing can be the same as its contradictory: 
Its fonnula is A is not Not- A. The law of excluded 
^^^^^9 expresses the fact that one or other of two 
f^tradictory propositions must be true: it asserts the 
H^th of the formula A is either B or not B. Applying 
these laws to naming then we can affirm that every 
^^ must be the same as itself; that no name can 
he thought as expressing contradictory attributes; 
that no name, for example, is thinkable as expressing 
A? ^ **^^tes of rationality and irrationality; 
sod that of every name we can assert that any attri- 
bute either is or is not expreved by it Totheselawi 
*"oe writers add tho law of reason and consequent ez- 
P'^"*^ by the lonnnla^ Infer nothing without 



Names or Terms. — It would be impossible without 
extending the length of this article disproportion- 
ately to go very minutely into the theory of naming. 
It is enough to mention that names are applied to 
persons or things, either in virtue of certain attri- 
butes which they possess, or merely in order to dis- 
tinguish one individual from another. The former 
have been aptly called connotative, because they 
connote (mark together) or express the attributes 
which constitute tiheir meaning, and they may be ap- 
plicable either to single individuals (as God, the sun), 
or to numbers of individuals (as man, horse). The 
latter are called non-connotative, and are applicable 
only to single individuals, or if implied to more than 
one individual, are not applied in virtue of any qua- 
lities that these may happen to possess in common. 
The attributes expressed by a name are called its 
connotation, and the individuals to which it is appli- 
cable its denotation. Some writers, instead of the 
connotation and denotation of a name, speak of the 
comprehension and extension of a concept* which is 
the sum of the qualities expressed by a name. The 
comprehension of a concept is thus these qualities con- 
sidered in themselves, and the extension the aggre- 
gate of individuals in which these qualities are found 
to exist See Definition. 

Judgments. — Judgments or propositions are the 
forms in which our beliefs are expressed in language. 
In them we either affirm or deny something to be 
true of something else. The term expressing that of 
which the assertion is made is called the subject; 
that which expresses what is denied or affirmea of 
the other is called the predicate. Sometimes there 
is a separate word or phrase to connect the subject 
and predicate, and to show whether the latter is 
affirmed or denied of the former. This is called the 
copula (* is* or * is not* or * are' or * are not'), but there 
is no necessity for its being separately expressed. It 
is the function of the part of speech callea a verb at 
once to express what is affirmed or denied of a sub- 
ject, and to indicate (with or without some negative 
particle, as the case may be) whether the proposition 
is one of affirmation or negation. Every proposition 
may, however, be analyzed into subject, predicate, 
and copula* if not already expressed in that form; 
and in logical treatises this is usually done: the pro- 
position, * Merit deserves reward,' for example, is 
resolved into ' Merit is deserving of reward.' 

Distribution and Quantity. — The terms of a pro- 
position are said to be distributed when they are 
used with reference to all the things which they 
denote, and tmdistributed when used with refe- 
rence to only some of the things which they de- 
note. In the case of the subject there is usually 
some word or phrase (such as all, every, in every 
case, no^ some^ &c) to indicate whether it is dis- 
tributed or not; in the case of the predicate this 
is commonly indicated by the nature of the proposi- 
tion. In ail negative propositions the predicate is 
distributed, and in all affirmative propositions it is 
taken to be undistributed unless the predicate is of 
such a nature as to be applicable to only one subject, 
as when we say, ' Power was the only end of his ex- 
istence;' where the predicate 'the only end of his 
existence' can only be asserted of a single subject 
We may illustrate the distribution and non-distribu- 
tion of the terms of a proposition by propositions ex- 
pressed in the forms All A's are B, and No C is D. 
In the first of these the word 'all' shows that the 
subject is distributed ; B is affirmed of everything 
that is A The predicate, on the other hand, must 
be taken to be undistributed, because there is nothing 
in the nature of the proposition to show whether or 
not there are some things which are B in addition to 
those which are A In the seoond of the propoai- 
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tional forms above given, the 'do' bIiowb that the 
cubject is distributed, that the predicate is denied of 
all the things that are C, and the negative character 
of the proposition shows that everything that is D is 
denied of C. The words all, some, &c., showing 
whether the subject of a proposition is distributed or 
not, are said to indicate the quantitt/ of the proposi- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton advanced the theory that in 
every proposition the predicate should have a sign of 
quantity as well as the subject, so that every propo- 
sition should be a perfect equation. This is what is 
called the doctrine of the quantification of the predi- 
cate, but it has not been generally received into the 
expositions of deductive logic, and has been positively 
objected to by some logicians as involving a misre- 
presentation of the nature of a proposition. (See 
Qdantification op the Predicate.) PropositioDs 
the subject of which is distributed are called univtr- 
scd or singular according as the subject is applicable 
to more than one or to only one individual; those of 
which it is undistributed, particular. When there is 
DO sign to indicate whether the subject is distributed 
or not, the proposition is called ind^niU^ in place of 
which Sir William Hamilton introduced the term 
preindcsignate, applying the term prtdulgnate to 
those in which the quantity was overtly expressed. 

Quality. — As judgments are said to differ in quan- 
tity according to the distribution or non-distribution 
•of their subject, so they are said to differ in quality 
according as they are affirmative or negative; and 
with reference to both quality and quantity they are 
•divided into four classes — universal (or singular) 
affirmative, represented by the vowel A; universal 
negative, represented by £; particular affirmative, 
represented by I; and particular negative, repre- 
sented by 0. Examples of the four are: — All men 
■are liable to err; Neman is the exact counterpart of 
another; Some men are wise; Some men are not wise. 

Conditional Judgments. — Hitherto we have only 
treated of what are called categorical propositions, 
that is, those in which something is directly affirmed 
or denied of the subject; but there is another class 
in which the predication is not direct Of such pro- 
positions there are three kinds, hypothetical, disjunc- 
ti ve, and hypothetico-disjuncti ve or dilemmatic. Ily- 
pothetical propositions are such as have a condition 
-attached to the predicate, as. If A is B, C is D, or if 
A is B, it is C. 'Vhe condition is called tiie antecedent ^ 
and the proposition whose truth depends upon the 
condition is called the consequent. Di^unctivt pro- 
|)ositions are such as in effect, though not in form, 
affirm the truth of one of two or more propositions, 
«uch as Either A is B, or C is D, or again A is either 
B or C or D, the first of which is equivalent to One 
of the two propositions A is B, C is D is true; and 
the second to One of the propositions A is B, A is C, 
A is D is true. Such propositions are often treated 
by logicians as if the alternative excluded the pos- 
sibility of more than one of the propositions being 
true. The first of the examples given would, accord- 
ing to this rule, be considered as equivalent to, One, 
and only one, of the propositions A is B, C is D is 
true; and the second to, One, and only one, of the 
pnj|>c«itionft AisB, AisC, AisDis true. But 
Ihifi m f|ijit<^ an uncalled for limitation of the meaning 
of tbe phrane ilUjunirtive proposition, and leaves one 
intm of proposition without a name; for judgments 
in whicli wti a&acrt that at least one of two or more 
Alteoiativcs is Inie, ,ire often made without the in- 
*^-m «ii axdudiog the possibility of more than one 
' ^S^hi be said, for example, of a man 
*i^»t sums of money on projects 
', that he must either be very 
sh, without meaning to state 
both very wealthy and very 



foolish. Indeed, it would be more proper to regsrd 
the latter sense as the true meaning of a disjnnctire 
proposition, inasmuch as that expresses all that is 
necessarily implied in a proposition of that form. 
The last kind of indirect proposition, the kypoUutie»>- 
disjunetire or dilemmatic is a oompound of both th« 
other two, in some such form as, If A is B, C is either 
D or E. As a hypothetical proposition affinns u^r 
denies) some predicate of some subject oonditianallT, 
a hypothetioo- disjunctive proposition affirms (cr 
denies) the truth of one or other of two or mors pro* 
positions conditionally. 

Immediate Inference. — Before we pass from judg- 
ments to reasonings, or the doctrine of syllogunu, 
we have to consider four methods of treating pro- 
positions, so as to derive other propositions, the tmth 
or falsity of which is implied in the original propo- 
sitions. These methods are called processes of im- 
mediate inference. 

1. Contraposition. — ^The first of these prooeBes is 
called contraposition. It consists in changing the 
original proposition (called the contraponend) into 
another (called the contraposita), by substitotiiig s 
negative copula for an affirmative one, or an affirnu- 
tive for a negative one, and taking instead of the 
original predicate its contradictory. Thus, the pro- 
position. All men are mortal, becomes by contrsposi- 
tion. No man is immortal 

2. Subaltemation. — The second process is throoTii 
the relation of tubaUemcUion, This relation sabsi'^ts 
between universal propositions, whether affiniiative 
or negative, and their corresponding particulars, or 
between A and I, and between £ and O, when the 
terms of the propositions are otherwise the same. A 
and £ are c^ed tubaltemanti with reference to 1 
and O respectively, and I and O are called with re- 
ference to them tubaltemcUes. If a subaltemsot n 
true, the subaltemate must also be true. If the tnh- 
alternate is false, the subaltemant must also be fabe. 
If it is true that All A's are B, it must be true that 
Some A's are B; if it is not true that Some A's sre 
B, it cannot be true that All A's are K Nothin;; 
can be inferred from the fact of a subaltemant bdii^ 
false, or a subaltemate being trae. These proposi- 
tions are so manifestly true that they need not 1« 
dwelt upon, and would not require even to be ttated, 
were it not for the sake of giving formal complete- 
ness to the theory of logic. 

8. Opposition. — ^The third process of immediate in- 
ference is of somewhat more importance. It depen<bi 
upon the doctrine of opposition. All the four pw- 
sible forms of propositions taken two together funn 
six pairs, AE, AI, AO, EI, £0,and 10. We hAT« 
just seen that the members of two of these pain, AI 
and £ 0, stand to one another (when the tenni are 
otherwise the same) in the relation of subaltematioa. 
The members of the remaining four, AE, AO, £1. 
and 10, stand to one another (imder the same ooodi- 
tion) in the relation of opposition. When the tvo 
propositions in any pair differ both in quantitj sdJ 
quiJity the opposition is called contradictory. A sod 
O, and E and I are accordingly contradictoriea The 
two universal propositions A and E are said to fftanJ 
to one another in contrary, and the two particuUrs 
I and O in sub-contrary, opposition. The lawi of 
immediate inference bearing upon propoeitioDs stazKl* 
ing to one another in the relation of opposition vv 
the following: — 1. Of two contradictory proposition* 
one must be true, and the other false. If it is tru*^ 
that All A'sare B,it most be false that SameA'ssre 
not B; if it is false that Some A*s are B, it most he 
trae that No A is B. 2. Two contrary propositiun^ 
may both be false, but they cannot both be tna If 
it is false that All A's are B, it may Devertheleu be 
equaUy false that No A is B; bat if it ii tnie thst 
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An A*8 are B, it most be false that No A is 6; and 
if it is true that No A is B, it must be false that All 
A's are B. 3. Two sab-contrary propositions may 
both be trae, but they cannot both be false. If it is 
true Uiat Some A's are B, it may be none the less 
true that Some A's are not B; but if it is false that 
Some A's are B^ it cannot be false that Some A's are 
not B. 

4. Conyersion. — ^The last process of immediate in- 
ference is also important, especially on account of the 
part it plays in the theory of the syllogism as usually 
expounded. It is called conreraiorif and is of three 
lands, simple conversion, conversion per accident^ or 
by limitation, uid conversion by contraposition. In 
«yery kind of conversion the proposition in its ori- 
ginal form is called the convtrtend^ and the proposi- 
tion into which it is changed the conversa or convene. 
The law of conversion is that no term must be dis- 
tributed in the converse which was not distributed 
in the convertend. Simple conversion is effected by 
a mere transposition of the terms of the convertend. 
It is applicable to propositions in E in which both 
terms are distributed, and to propositions in I in 
which neither is distributed, llius. No A is B be- 
comes by simple conversion No B is A; and Some 
A's are B becomes Some B's are A. Conversion 
per accidtfu or by limitation is applicable to A, in 
which the subject is distributed and the predicate 
undistributed, and is effected by transposing the 
terms, and limiting the quantity of the proposition 
from universal to particular. Thus, All A's are B 
becomes by conversion per accident Some B's are A. 
These are the only two species of direct conversion, 
conversion by contraposition being a double process, 
in which instead of the convertend its contraposita is 
taken, and this contraposita is then simply converted. 
It IS thus in reality a process of simple conversion, 
preceded by another process different from conversion. 
Although applicable to A, E, and O this process is 
in practice applied only to the last, as being the only 
one for which it is required. Some A's are not B's 
thus becomes, in the tirst place. Some A's are Not- 
B's, and then Some Not-B's are A's. All these laws 
el immediate inference are so evident as to require 
no proof. None of them could be violated without 
a direct violation of the fundamental laws of thought 
It may be remarked incidentally that one of the 
results of the adoption of the doctrine of the quanti- 
fication of the predicate would be to change adl con- 
version into simple conversion. The proposition All 
A's are B would with a quantified predicate be ex- 
pressed as All A's are all B's, or AiX A's are some 
B's; the former of which would be converted into All 
B's are all A's, and the latter into Some B's are all 
A's. 

Ratiocination. — ^We now come to that which forms 
the main subject of deductive logics the theory of 
ratiocination, or the syllogisuL All deductive rea- 
sonings, or reasonings from generals to particulars, 
must necessarily be capable of being stated in the form 
of a syllogitm, and on being so stated their validity 
will be evident from their form. A syllogitm con- 
sists of three propositions, two of which, called collec- 
tively the antecedent^ and separately the premiget, 
state the grounds of the inference deduceid; while 
tlie third, called the conteqtunt or condutionf states 
what that inference is. Every syllogism consists of 
three terms, each of which occurs twice. Of these 
one occurs twice in the antecedent, once in each 
premise, and is called the middle term. The other 
two occur once in the antecedent, and once in the 
consequent. That which is the subject of the conse- 
quent is called the minor term, and that which ia the 
predicate the major term. Both together are some- 
times called the extremes. The premise containing 



the major term is called the major premise (by Sir 
W. Himiilton the sumption). That containing the 
minor term is called the minor premise (by Sir W. 
Hamilton the subsumption). It is a matter of no 
consequence to the vadidity of a syllogism in what 
order the propositions are given; but in logical 
treatises the usual order is Ist, major premise, 2d, 
minor premise, Sd, conclusion; and all logical for- 
mulas referring to the syllogism, are based on the 
assumption that its parts are so stated. 

Figure. — The syllogism may appear in four dif- 
ferent forms, cskHed Jigures, acconUng to the position 
of the middle term, which may be subject in the major 
premise and predicate in the minor, predicate in both 
premises, subject in both premises, or predicate in 
major and subject in minor. These figures are 
known as first, second, third, and fourth, and are 
usually represented by the following scheme, in which 
P (predicate of conclusion) stands for the major term, 
S (subject of conclusion) for the minor, and M for 
the middle: — 

FlB.L FiK.1. Tla.K FK4. 

Majorpremise MP PM MP PM 

Minor premise SM 8M MS MS 

Conduaion 8P 8P 8P 8P 

The Ground of Validity of Syllogistic Reasoning. 
— Logicians commonly base the validity of the syllo- 
gistic process upon some form of the canon, called the 
Dictum de omni et nuUo, which in its Latin form 
reads thus — Quicquid de omni valet, valtt ettam d^ 
quibusdam et singulis: quicquid de nullo vcdet, taUt 
nee de quibusdam nee de singulis; which may be in- 
terpreted in English thus: * Whatever is true of a 
whole class, is true of what is included in that class.' 
It is evident, however, that this canon is not directly 
applicable to any figure except the first. In it alone 
do we first assert that something (F) is true of a class 
(M), and that something else (S) belongs to that 
class, and then conclude that what is said to be true 
of the class is true also of that included in the class. 
Some logicians accordingly ffive canons applicable to 
all syllogisms, as the ground of the legitimacy of the 
conclusions drawn; while others hold the first figure 
to be pre-eminent above all the others, and give rules 
for applying the test of the dictum de omni ct nuUo 
to all figures, by the conversion of syllogisms in the 
last thr^ figures into corresponding syllogisms in the 
first Sir W. Hamilton holds that the first figure is 
the only natural and regular figure, or rather not a 
figure at all, but the one natural form of ratiocina- 
tion; and that the three last figures do not adequately 
represent the processes of the mind in reasoning, that 
the ostensible premises (in the fourth figure also the 
ostensible conclusion) are not the real premises and 
conclusion; but that the latter are supplied by the 
mind, and are in general conversive inferences which 
we are entitled to make. This doctrine is, however, 
the same in substance with the conmion one, these 
real premises supplied by the mind being the same 
as the premises substituted for the original ones, in 
reducing according to the rules of logicians a syllo- 
gism in the second, third, or fourth figure to an 
equivalent syllogism in the first. Before giving these 
rules for reduction, it is necessary to consider another 
division of syllogisms, namely, that of those of each 
figure into moods. 

Mood: Syllogistic Bules. — We have already seen 
that what determines the figure of a syllogism is the 
position of the middle term. Another division of 
syllogisms is determined by the quantity and quality 
of the propositions of which they are composed. If 
the four propositions AEIO be taken three together 
in different order there will be sixty-four sets, and if 
all these sets made legitimate syllogisms there would 
be sixty-four moods^ irrespective of figure. But if 
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we test tbess seti by mles deduced from the sylloj^tic 
canon, we shall tiud that the great maiority of them 
cannot make legitimate syllogisms. These rule* are 
six in number. 1. In every syllugism there must be 
three, and only three terms. If tins role were overtly 
violated the pretended reasoning would not even 
have the form of a syllogisoL 2. The middle term 
must be distributed in one of the premises. 3. 
Neither the minor term nor the major must be dis- 
tributed in the conclusion, if it was undistributed in 
the premises. The first part of this rule implies that 
if one of the premises is particular the conclusion 
must be particular; and the second part of the rule, 
taken in conjunction with the second rule, implies 
that from two particular premises no conclusion can 
1)0 drawn. 4. If both premises are affirmative, the 
conclusion must be affinnative. 5. If either of the 
] remises is negative, the conclusion must be nega- 
tive. 6. From two negative premises no conclusion 
can be drawn. 

It would occupy too much space to show how all these 
laws are deduced from the syllogistic canon ; but we will 
uhow that in the case of one rule for the sake of illus- 
tration. Let that rule be the second, which requires 
that the middle term must be distributed in at least 
one of the premises. The dictum dc omni tt nuUo evi- 
dently requires that one of the two premises of a syllo- 
gism must either directly or by implication state a 
general case of which the other premise states a parti- 
cular instance, so that if a certain predication is true in 
the general case it must also be true in the particular 
instance which is included in the general case. Now 
if we take two premises in neither of which the middle 
term is distributed, such as some Cs are B, and all 
A's are B, we find that these do not meet the require- 
ment of the dictum, for neither of these states either 
directly or indirectly a general case of which the other 
gives a particular instance. If, on the other hsmd, we 
alter one or other or both of these premises in such a 
manner as to distribute the middle term in one of the 
premises without violating any of the other rules, we 
arrive at a case which does meet either directly or in- 
directly the requirements of the fundamental canon 
referred to. Let us take, for example, the premises 
No C is B, all A's are B. It is evident that the first is 
equivalent to stating that no B is C, while the second 
mentions some things that are B, that is, gives a par- 
ticular instance to which the general statement niade 
by the first must be applicable. Again, let us take 
the premises All C's are B, Some A's are not B. It is 
evident that the first of these is equivalent to stating 
that all things that are not B are not 0, while the 
second points to a particular set of things that are 
notB. 

Let us now apply these rules to ascertain the num- 
ber of logical moods. Two of them, the sixth and 
the corollary deduced from the second and third, 
apply to the premises exclusively, in such a manner 
as to serve as tests of the possibility of the various 
pairs of propositions entering into legitimate syllo- 
gisms as premises. The number of different pairs 
of propositions taken in different order is sixteen. 
They are AA, AE, AI, AO, EA, EE, EI, EO, 
lA, IE, II, 10, OA, OE, 01. 00. Three of these, 
II, 10, and 01, are excluded by the corollary to the 
second and third rules affirming that from two par- 
ticular premises no conclusion can be drawn; three, 
£E, EO, and OE, are excluded by the sixth rule for- 
bidding two negative premises; and one, 00, is ex- 
cluded by both. If we closely examine the pkSr IE 
we shall find that it also must be excluded, for it 
follows from the first corollary to the third rule, and 
from the fifth rule, that any conclusion derived from 
these premises must be both particular and negative, 
that is O. But in such » conclusion the predicate 



would be distributed, whereas it could not have been 
distributed in the major premise I, a» both terms of 
it are particular. Asyllogism with the premises IE 
must Uieref ore be a violation of the third rule. There 
thus remain only eight pain of premiaea capable of 
entering into a valid syllogism, nazndy, AA, AE, 
AI, AO, EA, EI, lA, and OA. Three o£ these 
being universal both in the major and minor, AA, 
AE, and E A, may give either nniversal or paiticn* 
lar conclusions. The oondusion of the others must 
be particular. There are thus eleven different se- 
quences of propositions which yield valid iTllogisms, 
AAA, AAI, AEE, AEO, EAE, EAO, All, AGO. 
EIO, TAI, and OAO, and if all theee could occur in 
each of the figures there would be forty-four syllo- 
gistic moods; but this number ia limited by the 
special rules applicable to the different figures, and 
we must state these roles before we can aee what ar« 
the valid moods for each. 

The rulee for the First Figure are three.—!. The 
minor premise must be affirmative. 2. The major 
premise must be universaL 3. The quality of tiie 
major premise determines the quality of the conclu- 
sion, and the quantity of the minor the quantity of 
the conclusion. 

We will again demonstrate one of these rules, say 
the second, for the sake of illustration. It will Iw 
remembered that the formula of the first figure 

is a w* Now if the major premise is not univenal, 

its subject, the middle term, is not distiibnted; and as 
the minor premise by the first of our special rules must 
be affirmative, its predicate, also the middle tenn, can- 
not be distributed The middle term is thns distributed 
in neither case, and the second general role is vioUted. 
If we apply our special rules then to the eleven 
model forms we shall find that only four of them, 
AAA, EAE, All, and EIO, can be exhibited in 
the first figure. The two, AAI and EAO, would 
also yield legitimate syllogisms, but as they infer a 
particular conclusion when a nniveraal one, in accor- 
dance with the rule that the quantity of the minor 
premise determines that of the conclusion, is war- 
ranted, they are not used; and the same applies to 
two cases in the seoond and one in the fourth figure. 

The rules for the Seoond Figure are also three:— 
1. One of the prendses most be negative. 2. The 
conclusion must be negative. 3. The major premise 
must be universaL 

Applying these rules to our eleven modal forms 
we again obtain four valid moods, AEE, EAE, 
AOO, EIO. AEO and EAO are the two which 
are rejected as yielding a particular conclusinn when 
a universal one is warranted 

The rules for the Third Fignre are two:— 1. TTie 
minor premise must be affirmative. 2. The ooncluftion 
must be particular. 

These two rules admit of six valid mood% namely, 
AAI, EAO, All, EIO, lAI, and OAO. 

The rules for the Fourth Figure have been variooaly 
stated, but the three following may be given as tbe 
most comprehensive of those that have been devised 
for it: — 1. If the major premise is affirmative the 
minor premise must be univenaL 2. If one premise 
is negative the major premise must be nnivenaL 9. 
If the minor premise is affirmative tbe oon cln aflP 
must be particular. 

These special rules yield the five mooda, AAI, A£Ei 
EAO,£IO,andIAL AE O is rejected on acoooat 
of its having a particolar ooncJosion when a uBinr* 
sal one is warranted. 

We now see that there are in all nineteen syU^S^ 
moods, and in one or other of these every categoiict^ 
deductive reasoning must be exprMsed befoce its vsl* 
idity can be tested. Hie diffidd^ ol rctaiaiiig Um* 
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iiModa in the memory has led variuus logiciaas to 
embody them in mnemonic lines. The most ingenious 
«re Uiose invented in barbaric Latin for the first three 
tigarea by Petrus Hispanus, who filled the "Paipal chair 
with the tiUe of Pope John XX. or XXL in 1276-77. 
These lines not only represent by the ordinary vowels 
the syllogistic moods, bat in the second and third 
figures also indicate by certain consonants the method 
by which they are to be reduced to syllogisms of the 
first figure. The mnemonics for the fourth figure are 
wanting in the lines of Hispanus, because that figure 
wss not recognized by the earliest logicians (as it is 
itill indeed condemned by many on account of its 
awkward and irregular mode of inference), but they 
were afterwards added in a new line. In their com- 
plete form these mnemonics stand thus: — 
L bArbArA, cEl ArKnt, primae, dArll, f ErIOque : 
IL cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEstInO, bArOcO, se- 
conds: 

IlL tertia dArApU, dIsAmIs, dAtlsI, fElAp- 
tOn, 
fErlsO, bOcArdO, habet: quarta insuper addit 
IV. brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dImArls, f EaApO, 
frKelsOn. 

The vowels printed in capitals it will be seen show 
the moods of each figure ; and for the consonants, 
the initial (me shows that the syllogisms in the three 
last figures must be reduced to Uie one begioning 
with the same consonant in the first; t indicates that 
the previous proposition must be simply converted; 
p that it must be converted per accidaiM; m that the 
prenuses must be transposed {meUUhuU or mvtatio)\ 
and r following a vowel indicates that the process 
called reductio ad impouibUe (which will afterwards 
be explained and illustrated) must be resorted to. 

Illustrative Syllogisms. — We will now illustrate 
the four figures by an abstract example in one of the 
iQoods of each of them. 

1. Example in Barbara. 
All B'« are Ct; 
All A's ara B's; thenfora 
All A'« ar« C'a. 

Or we may take the following concrete example: — 

All momben of the J«wiah Sunhedrim were married men and 

parento; 
Pan! wu a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim; therefore 
F^ol was a married man and a parent. 

3. Example in Baroco. 
All Ce are B's; 

Borne A'e are not B*e; thereftm 
ftome A'e axe not C'«. 

3. Example in DatiaL 
All B'e are C •: 
Iteme B's are A's; 
borne A's are C'«. 

4. Example in ( 
All Ce ore B'e; 
No B'a are A'a; therofbra 
No A'e are Ce. 

^tdwdUm. — To illustrate the process of reduction 
^ us reduce the syllogisms given in Camenes and 
^•1000. The first is an ordinary case of ottennve 
^udton^ as it is called, presenting no peculiarity; 
we second will furnish us with an example of that 
indirect species of reductbn which is called reductio 
^ i'^potnbile or ad absurdumf and which is u>plied 
^ uo mood but Baroco and Bocardo. In reducing 
^^enes we first learn from the initiid letter that it 
^^t be reduced to Celarent, and we then learn from 
w«iiiafter thea that this must be effected by a trans- 
gwition of the premises, so that instead of having 
^P^m in the order given in our example, we have 
them m the order- 
no Fa are A'h; 
XeCsatsB'a 



These premises yield us the conclusion No CTs are 
A's, from which we get by simple conversion the ori- 
ginal conclusion No A's are C's. It may be remarked 
that whenever the premises are transposed in reduc- 
tion the conclusion must be converted either simply 
or by limitation, for in the process of transposition 
the major term has been changed into the minor, and 
the minor into the major, which has the effect of trans- 
posing the tenns of the conclusion. Bramantip is the 
only case in which the conclusion has to be converted 
by limitation. 

The reduction of Baroco ought properly to bring us 
to the mood Ferio^ as that is the only mood of the 
first figure which has a conclusion in O, but this is a 
thing which cannot be done by any or all of the 
methods a, p, m. Acoordinffly the method adopted is 
this: — Instead of the actuil conclusion of Baroco its 
contradictory is taken and substituted for the premise 
which is denoted by the vowel followed by the e. As 
the contradictory of O, the conclusion, is A we have 
now two premises in A, and as the predicate of the 
second A is the same as the subject of the first, since 
the predicate of the conclusion was the same as the 
subject of the major premise, we have now the pre- 
mises of a syllogism in Barbara, from which we 
therefore draw a conclusion in A, as thus: — 

Baroco. 
All Ca are B'a; 

Some A'a are not B'h ; therefora 
Some A's are not Ca. 

Barbara. 
All Ca are B's; 
All A'a are C's ; therefora 
All A'a are B'a. 

This conclusion in Barbara, however, is the contra- 
dictory of the minor premise in Baroco which we 
rejected. It must, therefore, be false, but as it is 
legitimately inferred from the premises one of these 
premises must be false. It cannot be the major pre- 
mise, for that is given as true; it must therefore be 
the minor, which is the contradictory of the original 
conclusion in Baroco. It follows that this conclusion 
must be true, since of two contradictory propositions 
one must be true. 

Instead of this roimdabout way of substantiating 
the conclusion in Baroco and Bocardo through a 
syllogism in Barbara another indirect method of re- 
duction is sometimes employed, by which these moods 
are first reduced to others in the same figures, and 
then to one in the first figure (Baroco through Ees- 
tino to Ferio; Bocardo through Disamis to Darii). In 
this method conversion by contraposition is made use 
of. We will illustrate it by an example in Bocardow 

Bocardo. 
Some B'a are not Cs: 
All B's are A'a; therefore 
Some A'a are not Ca. 

Diaamia. 
Some B'a are Not-Ca ; 
All B'a are A'a; therefora 
Some A'a are Not-G'a. 

Darii. 
All B'a are A'a; 

Some Not-C'a are B'e ; therefora 
Some Not-C's are A'a ; therefore 
Some A'a are 'SotrC'a ; therefore 
Some A'a are not Ca. 

By turning back to the demonstration given of the 
second of the general rules of the syllogism it will be 
seen that this mode of conversion is there inciden- 
tally illustrated for Baroco. 

Conditional SyUogitm$, — It must have been ob- 
served that the syllogisms of which we have hitherto 
been treating are all composed entirely of categorical 
propoeitions^ and are therefore categorical syllogisms; 
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but we may also express deductive rea^nings in a 
form in which one of the premises is conditional and 
the other premise relates to the condition expressed 
by the first. Wliere this is not the case the syllo- 
gism is not conditional, even though one of its pre- 
mises may be so. Thus, A is either B or C; but D 
is A; therefore D is either B or C, is not conditional 
but categoricaL The forms which such reasonings 
assimie are as many as those of conditional proposi- 
tions, and are known by the same names, hypothe- 
tical, disjunctive, and hypothetioo- disjunctive, or 
dilemmatic. A hypothetical syUogism'is one in which 
the major premise is a hypothetical proposition and 
the minor premise either affirms the truth of the an- 
tecedent or denies that of the consequent. In the 
first case (which is called the modut ponent, the mood 
of position^ or the aj^rmative mood) the conclusion 
affirms the truth of the consequent; in the second 
case, which is called the modtui toUtJU, the mood of 
amotion, or the negative mood, the conclusion denies 
the truth of the antecedent. The following are ex- 
amples of each mood: — 

Affirmatire Mood. 
If AisB. CiaD; 
But A is B ; therefoi* 
CiaD. 

Negatire Mood. 
If A i8 B. C U D: 
But C is not D; therefore 
A ia not B. 

Diajunctiie syllogisms are those in which the major 
premise is a disjunctive proposition, and in which the 
minor premise either affinns the truth of one or 
denies the truth of one or more of the alternatives. 
In the former case the conclusion denies the truth of 
the other alternatives. It is called the modus ponendo 
ioUens or destructiit mood. It is obviously only valid 
where the disjunctive proposition forming the major 
premise is interpreted after the manner of some logi- 
cians as expressing an exhaustive alternative, that is to 
say, where a proposition of the form A is either B or C 
is taken to mean that A is one or the other, not both. 
In the case in which the truth of one or more of the 
alternatives is denied, the truth of one or other of the 
remaining alternatives, or if there is only one other 
alternative, the truth of that one is affirmed. This 
is called the modus tolUndo ponens or constructive 
mood. The following are examples: — 

Destructive Mood. 
Either A isBorCiflD; 
Now C is D; tlierefore 
A is not B. 

Constructire Mood. 
Either A is B or C is D: 
Now A is not B ; therefore 
CisD. 

Ilypothetico-disjunctive syllogisms are those hav- 
ing a hypothetico-disjunctive major premine. They 
are regulated by the same rules as hypothetical eyllo- 
gisms. The following is an example of the atfiruia- 
tive mood: — 

If A is B, C is either D or E; 

But A is B ; therefore 

C IB either D or E. 

Traduction. — The logic of ratiocination includes, 
as we have already indicated, another kind of reason- 
ing of which we have not yet treated, that namely 
in which the conclusion is neither more nor less 
general than either of the premises. The following 
may serve as an example: — 

The planet which is between the Earth and Merctuy rerolvee 

round the sun in 2'i4^ dnjs; 
But Venus is the planet which is between the Earth and 

Mercury; therefore, 
Venus revolres round the ran in 224^ ^j%. 



The validity of a syllogism of this nature may be 
held to depend upon some such canon as the follow- 
ing: — \Vhatever is true as predicated of one subject 
must also be true as predicated of another subject 
denoting precisely the same object or objects am the 
first. 

Other Varieties of SyaoffisM.—We have still left 
unmentioned three names applied by logiciaiis U» 
varieties of the syllogism whidi are not varieties in 
its nature but merely in the mode of its expressiotx. 
These are Sorites, Epicheirema, and Enthymeme. 
Sorites ia a Greek word signifying a heap, and is ap- 
plied to a syllogism in which more than two pre- 
mises occur in ike antecedent, as thus — ^All D's are 
E's, All CTs aie D's, All B's are C's, All A's are B's, 
therefore All A's are E's. This, however, is evi- 
dently nothing else than a series of syllogisms in 
which some of the steps are omitted, and is equiva- 
lent to All D's are E's, All C's are D's, therefore all 
C's are E's; All C's are E's, All B's are Cs, therefore 
All B's are E's; and so on. It is needless to give a 
concrete example. The Epicheirema is a syllogism 
in which a reason is attached to one or more of the 
premises, in the form A is B and C is A, for it is 1 >, 
therefore C is B. This also is manifestly oompound, 
inasmuch as the premise with the reason attached to 
it must be capable of resolution into a separate syllo- 
gism of this form — AU D's are A's, C is D, there- 
fore C is A. Finally, the Enthymeme is a syllogism 
in which one of the premises is omitted, as All A's 
are B's, therefore they are C's. It is dear that this 
omission can only be in the expression of the syllo- 
gism, for the inference contained in the conduaion 
of this syllogism would not be Intimate milees it 
were true that All B's are C's, which premise mitst 
accordingly be supplied by the mind. 

Fallacies. — A section on fallacies or invalid reason- 
ings forms the usual supplement to an exposition 
of the theory of deductive logic. As a complete 
statement of the principles of ratiocination must 
contain tests of the validity of all valid deductive 
reasonings, every fallacy or invalid reasoning must 
consist in a violation of one or other of these prind- 
pies, that is, in a violation of some one or more of 
the six general laws applicable to the categorical 
syllogism or of the rules given for regulating the 
modes of inference in conditional syllogisms. A vio- 
lation of the first law of the syUogism, that which 
requires that there shall be only three terms in it« 
can happen in such a manner as to leave the form of 
a true syllogism, only when the same middle term is 
used in different senses in the two premises, that is« 
when the middle term is ambiguous in meaning — a 
very common source of fallacy. The violation of the 
second rule as to the distribution of the middle term 
in one of the premises is called the fallacy of UndiM- 
tributed Middle. The violation of the third, which 
says that no term must be distributed in the condu- 
sion if it was not distributed in the premisea, is 
called an Illicit Process. If it is the minor teim in 
which the fallacy arises it is called the Illicit Process 
of the Minor; if it is the major term, the fallacy is 
called the JUu-it Process of the Minor. The fallacies 
of undistributed middle and illidt process are called 
Fallacies of Quantity; violations of the remainin<^ 
syllogistic laws (4 th, 5th, and 6th) are called fallacies 
of Quality. For these there are no special names, 
nor for the violations of the laws relating to con- 
ditional syllogisms. These are all the fallacies be- 
longing to the form of ratiocination, which is all 
that deductive logic has properiy anything to do 
with. See Fallacies. 

Inductive Logic. Definition of Induction. — Hav- 
ing thus completed our summary of the received ex- 
position of deductive logic we now pass to the other 
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section of the BcieDoe, to which the name of Induc- 
tive Logic is given ; and in treating of it we will 
confine ourselvea to the views of «f. S. Mill, the 
writer whom we have already mentioned as the most 
sjTstematic expositor of that part of logical science. 
Induction is shortly defined by him as 'generaliza- 
tion from experience.' At another place he states 
more minutely that 'it consists in inferring from 
some individual instances in which a phenomenon is 
observed to occur, that it occurs in all instances of a 
certain class; namely, in all which rtiembU the for- 
mer, in what are regarded as the material circum- 
stances.' Again, Induction is, 'without doubt, a 
process of real inference. The conclusion in an in- 
duction embraces more than is contained in the pre- 
mises. ... A principle ascertained by experience 
ii more than a mere summing up of what has been 
s^^edfically observed in the individual cases which 
have been examined: it is a generalization grounded 
on those cases, and expressive of our belief that what 
we there found true is true in an indefinite number 
of cases which we have not examined, and are never 
likely to examine.' 

Qround of Validity of Inductive Reatoning, — Such 
being the nature of induction. Mill's system of in- 
ductive logic supplies the principles of correct gener- 
alization and tests of the legitimacy of general iofer- 
enoes. But although this is the case, it was hinted 
at the b^inning of this article that the restriction 
of the term logic to the science which estimates 
evidence the suBiciency of which depends more or 
less immediately on something which is admitted 
as a truth at least as general in its nature as that 
which it is held to prove, is not inconsistent with 
the view taken by Mill of the scope of inductive 
logic What, then, is the general truth, or what are the 
general truths upon which inductive reasoning ulti- 
mately depends for its validity? Of these there is 
only one, the great fact of causation, the law that 
everything which has a beginning has a cause. ' The 
notion of cause,' in the words of Mill himself, 'is the 
root of the whole theory of induction ;' and if the 
Uw of causation were denied, the principles of induc- 
tive logic, though still rigorously true, would have 
no application to the investigation of nature. Let us 
see, then, what !■ this notion of cause, which plays 
so important a part in the theory of induction. It 
would be both needless and out of place to go into a 
Tuetaphysical inquiry into the precise nature of a 
cause, and the origin of our belief in causation. It 
iis enough, to give such an account of our idea of a 
cause as is sufficient for our present purpose, and ia 
at the same time universally accepted as true so far 
as it goes, whatever may ba thought as to its ade- 
quateness. The following statement of the law of 
causation answers these requirements. ' Everything 
that happens, happens as the consequent of some 
antecedent which is its cause, or some set of antece- 
dents which jointly form its cause, and which, unless 
counteracted or modified in its operation by the ope- 
t^ion of some other cause, \m invariably foUowed by 
the phenomenon in question.' Mill's definition of 
a cause as ' an invariable and unconditional antece- 
dent' is open to tiie objection that it would seem 
-to imply that every event must always have the 
same cause, which is not the case. The same event 
iiQay be produced by several different causes, but the 
same cause has always the same effect Thus heat 
i> produced by friction, concussion, combustion, and 
in various other ways, but every one of these causes 
must invariably produce or tend to produce heat. 
The necessity of making the occurrence of a given 
phenomenon dependent upon the cause of that phe- 
nomenon not being counteracted or modified by the 
operation of some other cause, will be seen from 



supposing the cause of a ball being acted upon by the 
same force under different drcumstanoes. Let us 
suppose first that the ball lies upon a level surface 
which is as smooth as possible, and that some solid 
body iM made to impinge upon it with a certain force 
acting in a certain direction, the result will be that 
the ImJI will roll along the level surface to a certain 
distance, and then remain stilL Suppose now this 
experiment to be repeated tmder exactly the same 
circumstances, except that the surface on which the 
ball lies is rough instead of smooth ; it will then be 
found that the ball will stand stiU before it has 
reached the point which it reached in the first case; 
but this is not because the same force as a cause has 
not always the same effect, but because its effect is 
counteracted or at least modified by the operation of 
another cause, namely, the increased friction result- 
ing from the rough surface. So also, if the ball were 
fixed to the surface so firmly as not to move under 
the impact of the other solid body. From this ex- 
planation it will appear that although it is true that 
a phenomenon which has once been brought about 
by a certion cause may, under certain circumstances, 
not occur when that cause is present, yet it would be 
an incorrect account of that fact to say that a cause 
is sometimes not followed by its effect. Before leav- 
ing this subject it may be mentioned that when we 
speak of the operation of a cause, we do not mean 
to imply that there is some unexplained connection 
between cause and effect beyond what is actually 
observed. The decision of the question of the reality 
of such a connection does not belong to the province 
of logic; and all that is meant when the operation of 
a cause is spoken of, is merely the fact of that cause 
being f oUowed by its effect. 

Inductive Canons. — We may now proceed at once 
to state the rules which Mill gives for generalizing 
from experience, the rules to which he gives the 
name of Inductive Canons. 

I. The first he calls the Method of Agreement, 
which he enunciates thus: — 'If two or more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation have only one 
circimistance in common, the circimistance in which 
alone all the instances agree is the cause (or effect) 
of the given phenomenon.' He gives the following 
as the axiom upon which it depends. 'Whatever 
circumstance can be excluded without prejudice to 
the phenomenon, or can be absent notwithstanding 
its presence, is not connected with it in the way of 
causation. The casual circumstances being thus 
eliminated, if only one remains, that one is the cause 
which we are in search of: if more than one, they 
either are, or contain among them, the cause.' The 
canon is exhibited in the formula ABC, abe; ADL\ 
ade; AFO, afg; where a may be taken to repre- 
sent the phenomenon under investigation, and A 
therefore, in accordance with the canon just stated, 
will be the cause of c^ as it is the only circimistance 
in which all the cases in which a occurs agree. To 
illustrate these canons by concrete examples in such 
a manner as to give anything like a sati^actory idea 
of their application in scientific inquiry would occupy 
far too much of our space, and we must therefore 
refer the reader who is desirous of seeing this done 
to Mill's own work (System of Logic, Ixwk iii. ch. 
ix.) We may, nevertheless, mention as a trifling 
example of this method, that it is by it that we know 
that every plant reproduces its own kind. Our know- 
ledge of this fact is an inference from the uniform 
observation that all plants of a particular species 
agree in having proceeded from some member of that 
species, whether by seed, bud, slip, or any other 
means. This method is of very wide implication, but 
it must be mentioned that it labours under two 
defects, one of which even invalidates its tibeoretic 
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accuracy. The first defect consisti merely in the 
flitticulty of having the conditions of the method 
fully satisfied, that is, the difiiculty of ascertaining 
that the cases investigated do agree only in one par- 
ticular. The other defect arises from the plurality 
of causes, or from the fact to which attention has 
already been drawn, that different causes may pro- 
duce the same effect. This circumstance renders the 
axiom on which the canon is said to depend false, for 
although a circumstance which was present, in which 
a phenomenon occurred may be absent in another 
case in which the same phenomenon occurs, this does 
not prove that the circumstance in question did not 
in the first instance produce the phenomenon. It 
may have been the cause in one case, and something 
else in another. 

II. The second canon is called the Method of Dif- 
ference, and according to Mill depends on the axioms, 
'Whatever antecedent cannot be excluded without 
preventing the phenomenon is the cause, or a condi- 
tion, of that phenomenon. Whatever consequent can 
be excluded, with no other difference in the antece- 
dents than the absence of a particular one, is the 
effect of that one.' The canon itself is this: 'If an 
instance in which the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion occurs, and an instance in which it does not 
occur, have every circumstance in common save one, 
that one occurring only in the former, the circum- 
stance in which alone the two instances differ is the 
effect, or the cause, or a necessary part of the cause 
of the phenomenon.* The formula of the canon (the 
same notation being used) io AJ3Cf abc: BC^ be. A 
must be the cause of a. This is by far the most im- 
portant of the inductive canons, both on account of 
the extent of its application, and also from its being 
free to a great extent from the practical difficulties 
besetting the application of the first method, and 
altogether free from objection as to its theoretical 
validity. If the only things that could have pro- 
duced a are ABC, and BC alone are not sufiScient to 
produce it, it follows inevitably that A is at least an 
indispensable part of its cause. Examples of infer- 
ence in accordance with this canon are constantly 
occurring. We may find at least two in the illus- 
tration we have already used of the ball on a level 
surface acted upon by an outward force. It is by 
the method of difference we know that the motion 
of the ball across the surface is due to the impact of 
the other solid body, for before that impact the ball 
was stationary, but immediately after it began to 
move, although (as we have supposed) no other 
change took ))lace in the circumstances. It is also 
by the method of difference that we know that in 
the second instance, when the ball was placed upon 
a rough surface, and acted upon by the same force 
as in the first, its stopping before it reached the 
point it hod reached in the first instance is due to 
the roughness of the surface, for that is the only cir- 
cumstance in which the cases differ. 

III. The third of Mill's canons of inductive logic 
is an attempt to combine the first two, with the ob- 
ject of helping to remove the uncertainty which be- 
L)ng8 to the first. It is called the Indirect Method 
of Difference, or the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference, and is stated thus: *If two or more in- 
stances in which the phenomenon occurs have only 
one circumstance in common, while two or more in- 
stances in which it does not occur have nothing in 
common save the absence of that circumstance, the 
circumstance in which alone the two sets of instances 
differ is the effect, or cause, or a necessary part of 
the cause of the phenomenon,' Its formula IsABC^ 
abc; ADE, adc; AFQ, afgi UBC,hbt; IDE, ide; 
KFO, kfg. We may njjain return to our illustration 
from veig^ctaMe reproduction for an example of this 



method. If, besides examining the caaei in wUcli 
plants of a cbrtain species are produced, we examine 
those in which they are not produced, but, we wiU 
suppose, some other plants closely resembling them 
are produced, and find that the drcumstanoes attend- 
ing the production of these latter differ from thoae 
attending the production of the former <ml j in re- 
spect of the origin of the seed, bud, slip, or whatever 
else it may be from which they respectively pro- 
ceeded, we shall have a case of Uie joint method of 
agreement and difference, and our condnsioQ in the 
former case will be greatly strengthened. This 
method is, however, no more theoretically xigonms 
than the first, for even although we exhaust in the 
negative set of instances all the antecedents that 
were found in the positive set except one, yet we can 
never be sure that that one is the cause as long as 
the negative instances, besides excluding the one 
that was found constant in the positive set, include 
some new circumstance or drcumstances besides those 
that were found in combination with A in the positive 
set, for these new circumstances may have been the 
very causes why the phenomenon under iuTestigation 
did not occur. JnABC^ abc, B may have been the 
cause of a, and in HBC, hbe, Hmtkj have been the 
circumstance that counteracted the operation of B, 
so that a did not appear: ba.ADE, ade, D may have 
been the cause of a, and may have been counteracted 
in IDE, ide, by 7. 

IV. The fourth inductive canon is called the Method 
of Residues, and, like the method of difference, is based 
upon the principle of a complete elimination of all 
circumstances not connected by way of causation 
with the phenomenon under investigation. It is 
this: 'Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is 
known by previous inductions to be the effect of cer- 
tain ant^^ents, and the residue of the phenomenon 
Ib the effect of the remaining antecedents.' It is by 
an application of this method that when we know 
the weight of a vessel and its contents, and also the 
weight of the vessel alone, we can infer the weight 
of its contents. This is manifestly equally rigorous 
in its principle with the method of difference. 

V. The last inductive canon is applicable to those 
cases in which we cannot obtain a case of the method 
of difference, owing to the impossiUlity of removing 
the phenomenon under investigation. Thus we can- 
not entirely remove heat from a body, and therefore 
cannot observe the effect of heat by examining some 
body first without and then with heat We cannot re- 
move the sun from the solar system, and therefore 
cannot tell by actual experiment what effect its ab- 
sence would have. In these circumstances we resort to 
the Method<of Concomitant Variations, which depends 
on the axiom, 'Anything on whose modifications modi- 
fications of an effect are invariably consequent most 
be the cause (or connected with the cause) of that 
effect' The canon itself is enunciated thus: 'What- 
ever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever 
another varies in some particular manner is either a 
cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is connected 
with it through some fact of causation.' Although 
we have no opportunity of observing any body abso 
lutely deprived of heat, we can observe the same 
body at different temperatures. It is in this way 
that we discover that heat has the effect of expanding 
bodies, for with no other change than an increase of 
temperature we see that mercury expands. The fact 
of the concomitance must be proved by the method 
of difference. This method is rigidly exact to prove 
the connection of two phenomena in the way of 
causation, but is not suflScient to prove that the one 
is the cause of the other. The two phenomena may 
be two different effects of a common cause. Tlie 
doubt as to which is cause and which effect, or whctbef 
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either Is the cause of the other, can only be removed 
in those cases in which we can produce one series of 
phenomena by means of the other, as we find that 
by gradually increasing the heat of bodies we increase 
their bulk, but by increasing their bulk we do not 
increase their heat. 

Relation of Inductive to Deductive Logic. — 
We have thus supplemented our account of deductive 
with an account of inductive logic, but we cannot 
leave this subject without saying something on the 
question of the precise relation which the latter bears 
to the former; whether it !■ a distinct species of 
logic or the science of proof, or whether it is merely 
an application of that science. Mill holds that there 
are two distinct modes of inference — the deductive, 
from generals to particulars; and the inductive, from 
particulars to generals, and accordingly that there 
are two different branches of science for investigatmg 
the laws of the different modes. He goes further 
than that, and gives it as his opinion that the induc- 
tive inference is the only real inference, and that 
deductive inference does not deserve the name, inas- 
mnch as the conclusion cannot state anything more 
thajx has already been stated in the premises; that 
the process of ratiocination is not a process by which 
we arrive at new facts, but merely one by which we 
interpret the knowledge that we have already summed 
up in general propositions. These statements as to 
the re^ nature of deductive inference may be ac- 
cepted as true, but we do not on that account feel 
called upon to give up applying the term inference 
to that process of interpretation, for that term is the 
one which is applied by general usage to the process. 
Besides, if after Mill's analysis of the syllogistic pro- 
cess we are to be obliged to refuse the name of infer- 
ences to conclusions reached by that process, it may 
be questioned whether Mill himself has any more 
right to apply the name to the conclusions obtained 
by his inductive processes, for it may not be diificult 
to show that the latter are as truly deductive as the 
former. 

Ancdynt of Indurtian, — In order to do this we 
must analyze more thoroughly the Method of Differ- 
ence, whidi Mill himself states to be * that by which 
alone we can ever in the way of direct experience 
arrive with certainty at causes.' We must see what 
is the precise nature of the conclusion which this 
method affords us, and what is the real ground of its 
legitimacy. The formula of the method of difference 
IB AJiC, abc: BC^hc^ which is equivalent to saying 
that in a particular case in which a happens the ante- 
cedents tiie ABC^ but when the antecedents BC are 
found alone a does not happen, so that A must be the 
cause or a necessary part of the cause of a. Kow Mill 
allows that the law of causation, that every event 
has a cause, is the foundation of all inductive reason- 
ing. How then are we to connect the reasoning in 
thiis instance with that law in such a manner as to 
show that the reasoning is legitimated by the law 
which is advanced as the gpround of its legitimacy? 
We shall see whether this cannot be done by a regu- 
lar series of syllogisms, the premises of which are 
derived partly from the great law referred to, and 
partly from direct observation, without the slightest 
admixture of inference beyond what is contained in 
the syllogisms themselves. Since every event has a 
cause, and a is an event, a must have a cause. A 
cause of a phenomenon is one or more of the antece- 
dents of that phenomenon (definition of a cause); 
therefore the cause of a is one or more of its antece- 
dents, but the antecedents of a are ABC (direct obser- 
vation); therefore the cause of a is either A, or B^ or 
C, at some combination of these. Now every cause is 
invariably to Jowed by the phenomenon of which it 
is the cause, unless some other cause intervenes to 



prevent it (definition of amse); therefore if 5 or C, 
or both combined, are the cause of a, they must be 
followed by a, unless something else intervenes to 
prevent that result. But in our second instance B 
and C are present, and nothing else has intervened; 
therefore, if they are the cause of a, a must follow. 
But our observation shows that a does not follow; 
therefore neither B nor C, nor a combination of 
both, is the cause of a. We have now found by our 
first chain of deductive reasoning that the cause of a 
is either A, or B^ or (7, or some combination of these, 
and by our second chain that it is neither B nor (7, 
nor B and C combined, and we have thus got the 
premises of a disjunctive syllogism in the construc- 
tive mood, from which the conclusion necessarily fol- 
lows that the cause of a is either A, or some combin- 
ation of A with B or C, or both; or in other words, 
that A is either the cause or a necessary part of the 
cause of a, which is the conclusion we arrived at in 
applying the inductive canon called the method of 
difference. Now what is the nature of this conclu- 
sion t It is not only not more general than the pre- 
mises from which it is derived, but strictly a singular 
one, that the cause of a is u4, or some combination 
into which A enters. The apparently general nature 
of the conclusion results solely from the notion of a 
cause; for if Af or some combination with A, is the 
cause of a, it follows from the definition of a cause 
that when any phenomenon exactly similar to A (or 
the proper combination with A) occurs it will be fol- 
lowed (under the condition stated in that definition) 
by a phenomenon exactly similar to a. It will be 
seen from this analysis that it is not correct to say 
that the method of difference depends upon the axiom 
annexed to it. The conclusion obtained by it de- 
pends solely on the law of causation, and the experi- 
ment showing that in a particular cose, when a cer- 
tain antecedent has been excluded, with no other 
change in the antecedents, the phenomenon has not 
followed. The fact that that antecedent can not bo 
excluded is the very inference that we make when 
we conclude that that antecedent which is excluded 
is a necessary part of the cause of the phenomenon. 

What has been shown in the case of the Method 
of Difference might be shown also in the cose of the 
other -inductive canons which are theoretically per- 
fect; as it might be shown that the method of agree- 
ment and the joint method of agreement and differ- 
ence are not theoretically perfect, simply because 
their conclusions could not be deduced from the law 
of causation like that of the method of difference. 
All induction proceeding through the application of 
the five canons is thus in reality deduction, and in- 
ductive logic is thus not a species of logic co-ordinate 
with deductive, but merely an application of the 
latter. It need scarcely be remarked, however, that 
it thus loses none of its value, and that, as showing 
the very wide and fertile applicability of the law 
of causation as a great premise, it is none the less 
worthy of receiving a separate and systematic expo- 
sition, and being designated by a separate nanie. 
But there is stiU a class of inferences, or supposed 
inferences, to which the name of inductions is given 
by Mill, although they are not obtained by an api)li- 
cation of the canons, those which are known as in- 
ductions by simple enumeration, in which it is in- 
ferred that because a thing is true in a large number 
of observed instances it is true in all instances. This 
is the kind of inference by which, according to him, 
we arrive at the law of causation itself; but as no 
precise and rigorous principles can be enunciated in 
regard to it, as the sphere of its applicability is still 
a matter of dispute in metaphysics, since metaphy- 
sicians are not agreed as to what our belief in the 
law of causation, for example, is really foimded on. 
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it will perhaps be better to hand over all such quel- 
tiozui to the latter science, and confine logic, as we 
did in the outset, to the investigation of the laws of 
reasoning in which the premises are at least as 
general as the conclusion, that is, as we have shown, 
to the logic of ratiocination and its applications. 

Bibliography. — The oldest work on deductive 
logic is the Organon of Aristotle. Improvements of 
the Aristotelian system were made by some of his 
immediate successors, especially by Eudemus and 
llieophrastus. Among Uie more modem works on 
the subject that may be consulted with advantage 
are La Logique, ou I'art de penser, by Amaud and 
>Jicole (Paris, 1662), translated into English, under 
the title of The Port Royal Logic, by T. S. Baynes 
(Edinburgh, 1854); Mansel's cation of the Com- 
])endium of Aldrich; Whately's Logic; some articles 
un the subject in Sir W. Hamilton's Discussions 
(second edition, 1853) ; Lectures on Logic by the 
same author (1860); Thomson's Outlines of the Laws 
of Thought; Karslake's Aids to the Study of Logic; 
K. G. Latham's Logic in its application to Language; 
De Morgan's Formal Logic, or the Calculus of In- 
ference (in which mathematical principles are applied 
to the subject); Boole's Mathematical Analysis of 
Ix)gic; and Jevons' Principles of Science (1874). On 
inductive logic the most important works are Bacon's 
Novum Organum (1620); Sir John Herschel's Preli- 
minary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy 
(London, 1831) ; Whewell's Philosophy of Inductive 
Sciences (1840); and the work which we have fol- 
lowed, and which has to a great extent superseded all 
others. Mill's System of Logic (third edition, 1851). 

LOGOS (Greek, toffos, from legein^ to speak) has a 
great variety of meanings: 1. language, speech in 
general; hence, 2. every manifestation of the reason 
and understanding by langus^e, so that it has the 
meaning of oration, eloquence, conversation, address, 
also of the right and opportunity of speaking, &c. 
Language being peculiar to man as a reasonable 
being, and speech presupposing thought, logo9 signi- 
fies, 3. reason, the faculty of thinking in general; 4. 
everything which is a production of the latter, as 
notions, conceptions, demonstration, calculation, ex- 
planation, condition, and relation, nay even wisdom 
and logic. Thus logos has the meaning both of rcUio 
and oratio. In Christian theology the word logoi, as 
used in certain passages of the Scriptures, has been 
the source of continual disputes ever since the third 
century of our era. The passage in the Bible which 
gives rise to this discussion is the opening of the Gos- 
pel of St. John : * In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that was made,' &c. In the Greek 
text the expression here translated Word is logos. 
What is here to be understood by lojoSf what is its 
essential character, whether it is a person of the 
Deity or not, the creative intellect of God, or the 
Son, through whom he created, or the divine truth 
which was to be revealed, &c., this work is not the 
proper place to examine, nor will our limits permit 
us even to enumerate the different opinions which 
have been entertained on this interesting point of 
Christian metaphysics. We can refer the reader to 
no better source of information than Neander's Gen- 
eral History of Christianity and the Church. The 
generally received doctrine of the logos makes it a 
jK-rson and not a mere name, and maintains that the 
Word is called 6W, not by catachresis, but in the 
strict and rigorous meaning of the term; that the 
most ancient fathers of the church always taught the 
<iivinity of the Word, and that they derived the idea 
from the Holy Scrii-tures alone, and not from the 



Platonic philosophy aa many have anerted. For a 
view of the Catholic doctrine wo must refer our 
readers to the Catholic Dictionnaire de Th^logie 
(Toulouse, 1817), article Yerbe, and to the works par- 
ticularly devoted to this subject. Some of the opin- 
ions of modem theologians on the meaning of the 
loffot are as follows: It is necessary, some say, in 
order to understand the true meaning of loyot^ to be- 
gin with the examination of aophia, whidi was pie- 
viously used. (See the book of Proverbs, viiL 1, si 
seq., and the book of Wisdom, vii. 22, et seq.) The 
poetical author of the Proverbs does not imagine a 
person separate from God, but only an interior power 
of God, because, in his time there ooold be no idea of 
a being proceeding from God, the Jews having bor- 
rowed this notion at a later period from the oriental 
doctrine of emanations. The author of the book of 
Sirach (xxiv. 3) first uses Uy/OM Urn tkeou as equivalent 
to MophiOf to signify the almighty power of God. The 
Word being an act of wisdom gave rise to the fjm- 
boL John speaks of the hgoM in the beginning cf 
his Gospel only, and afterwards uses the expressian 
pneuma Urn theou. From his represen t ati o n the fol- 
lowing positions have been deduced: the logos wis 
(a.) from the beginning of all tilings (comp. Proverbs 
viii 22; Sirach xxiv. 9); (6.) from the begmniog with 
God (comp. Sir. L 1; Wisd. ix. i. 9); (c.) through it 
the world was created (Prov. SoL viii 31; Sir. xxiv. 
9); (d.) in the person of Christ the Icgoi was mani- 
fested as a man to the world (Wisd. SoL x. 16; iL 
14; Sir. xxiv. 12). St. John, therefore, say those 
who thus interpret him, had the same idea of the 
logos as the apocryphal writers; for the drcnmstsnoe 
that the latter ascribe to the logos the creation of all 
things, while St John leaves this point undecided in 
his en archi in (in the beginning was), does dcA 
amount to a contradiction. Others, particularij the 
earlier commentators, understand by logos the I)eitj 
himself, that is, the second person of Uie Deity (ac- 
cording to St John viii 58). But those who adhert 
to the former opinion maintain that this is in cootra- 
diction to John xiv. 28; xii 49, 50; v. 19, 20; and 
that he understood by logos only a power of God, 
which was conmiunicated to Jesus, on account d 
which he could claim divine attributes and jet call 
the Father, as the soiirce of thia power, greater than 
himself. Others, as Herder, Paulua, Eckermann, un- 
derstand by logos the Word of God, which, in the Old 
Testament, as the expression of the will of God, is 
the symbol of his creative power (Gen. i et »eq.) 
The later Jews represented the divine omnipotence 
by the word of God, But it is maintained, on the 
other hand, from the manner in which John speaks 
of the lorjoSf that he understood by it not merely 
onmipotence, but the Omnipotent Othen foJlowing 
the fathers of the church, particularly Eusebius, on- 
derstand by logos an independent substance, external 
from God, like the nous of Phita But this again, .1 
is said, involves an error, because Plato means by 
nous only a power of God. Still others, as Moebeim, 
Schlegel, Jerusalem, declare with IrenKUS the loffos 
of St John to be identical with the logos of the Gnce- 
tics; but it is objected that John did not conceive of 
a plurality like that in the doctrine of sons. Lan^ 
considered logos equivalent to the $ophia of the OKI 
Testament, and that to the logos of Philo, and as a 
distinct person from God; but, say the others, topAtd 
is not something distinct from God. Pauloa, in |J 
Commentary, also identifies the logos of Philo with 
that of St. John. But it is said, on the other hand, that 
John cannot be supposed to have been acquainted 
with PhUo's notion, as it was not an opinion com- 
monly known at the time, and that the view of tbs 
apocryphal writers is more similar to his; moteowr, 
that if St. John meant anything more than ao ong»* 
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Bal, eternal power in God, his Tlieot in would imply 
dujJiam. Others have attempted grammatical ex- 
planjktiona. Doderlein and Storr tnmalated the word 
lo^om by doctrina^ the abstract being put for the con> 
Crete, doctrine for teacher^ as in Gen. zlii 38; 2 Sam. 
zziL 23; Luke iv. 86. According to othen, ho logot 
me^iM ho legomenot (the pnmused); but history 
mmkes no mention of Christians who still expected a 
Messiah. The ancient philosophers often diatingoish 
two logoi^ an interior in God or man which merely 
t hin¥» {los;o$ endiathetot), and an exterior or uttered 
{lof^oa proph/)riko$). 

LOGROSO, a town in Spain, capital of the pro- 
▼inoe of same name in Old CastUe, on the right bank 
of the £bro, here crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 
It is walled and well built, and there is an old castle 
crowning an adjoining height. The manufactures 
ere wooUen, linen, and hempen fi^nics, hats, cards, 
leather, can d l e s, soap, brandy, wine, oil and vinegar. 
It waa twice taken by the French in 1808. Pop. 
13,393. — The province, in the north, where it borders 
the Kbro, is level and fertile, but in the south is gen- 
erally mountainous and barren. The minerals in- 
dade copper, iron, antimony, tin, coal, and marble. 
Area, 1944 square miles; pop. in 1878, 174,426. 

IXKjrWOOD. This important article of commerce 
is the wood of the ffcematoxylon Camptchianum^ a 
tree belonging to the nat order Leguminosas, which 
grows wild, in moist places, along the western shores 
of the Gulf of Mexica From its abundance in some 
perta of the Bay of Campeachy it is sometimes called 
Campmchy-wood, The leaves are pinnate; the flowers 
small, yellowish, and disposed in axillary racemes at 
the extremity of the usually spinous branches. The 
wood is red, tinged with orange and black, so heavy 
am to sink in water, and tusceptible of receiving a 
gGod polish; it ia used in medidne, but chiefly in 
dyeing. Though cultivated to some extent in Jam- 
aica, the logwood of commerce is chiefly obtained 
from Honduras, where the cutting of it forms an 
extensive but unhealthy branch of business. The 
finest ^ kind comes from Campeachy, the inferior 
qualities from Honduras and Jamaica, to which 
island it is not indigenous, but where it grows abun- 
dantly sinoe its introduction. In the preparation of 
this wood for use, the trees, which are from 40 to 
60 feet high, are cut down, the bark and alburnum 
removed, and the hard centre parts cut up into 3-foot- 
long loga. It is afterwards hewn into much smaller 
pieces, and ground or rasped to small chips, llie 
aqueous extract is muddy and of a reddish-brown 
colonr. By acids the red colour is made paler; by al- 
kalies it is converted to purple. Salts of iron, alumi- 
nium, and lead give precipitates of a blue, violet, 
or purple colour. Logwood is chiefly consumed in 
dyeing cotton cloth, silk, wool, and leather; by mor- 
danting the fabric with iron, black is produced; with 
alumina^ violet and lilac; writh copper, blue; and 
with chromium, a black or green — the exact tint de- 
pending on the composition of the mordants and log- 
wood llquon, and the mode of apDlication. The 
colouring power of logwood depends chiefly on a 
crystalline ingredient called hiematoxylin (which see), 
hot chemists are not agreed as to the effects of the 
oxidation produoed by allowing the rasped wood 
moistened with water to be a^ed on by the air. 
There is no doubt the tinctorial value of the wood 
is increased by the operation; care, however, has 
to be taken that the oxidation is not carried too 
fsr. In medicine both the extract and the decoction 
U logwood are used. The former is prepared by ex- 
hausting the wood with boiling water, filtering, and 
evaporating to a thiokish syrup; the latter is the 
watery extract of the wood along with some dnna- 
Boo. Both are used •■ aatringents in diarrhoMi 
Vou VIU. 



LOIRE (anc. LigerV one of the principal rivers of 
France, which it divides into two nearly equal por- 
tions, ^aversing it almost throughout Its whole ex- 
tent E.8.E. to w.K.w. It rises on the western slope of 
the Cevennes, in the Gerbier des Jones, in the depart- 
ment of Ard^e, about 20 miles west by north of Pri- 
vas, and flows generally north and north-west through 
the departments of Haute-Loire,Loire, Sadne-et-Loire, 
and Nibvre to Orleans, in the department of Loiret, 
passing the towns of Le Puy, Hoime, and Nevers. At 
the town of Orleans its course changes to south-west, 
a direction it maintains for some distance, and then 
flows generally westwards till it falls into the Bay 
of Biscay below Nantes. In this latter part of its 
course it flows through the departments of Loir-et- 
Cher, Indre-et-Loire, Maine-et-Loire, and Loire-In- 
f^rieure, and PMs^s the towns of Blois, Tours, and 
Nantes. At Digoin, in the department of AUier, it 
is crossed by the Canal dn Centre. In its course it 
receives the Arroux on the right, in the department 
of Sadne-et-Loire, and nearly opposite, from the left, 
the Odde and Bebre, from the department of Allier ; 
and in the department of Nibvre it receives, on the 
left, the Allier, which almost doubles its volume; on 
the borders of the departments of Indre-et-Loire and 
Maine-et-Loire it receives the Vienne, its second 
great tributary; and abo on the left, near the centre 
of the last-named department, it is greatly augmented 
by the Mayenne, which joins it on the right, bearing 
in its flood the united waters, likewise, of the Loir 
and Sarthe. Other two smaller streams, the Endre 
and the Sevre-Nantaise, join it at Nantes, one com- 
ing from either side. Below Nantes, where it first 
feels the influence of the tide, it is more an estuary 
than a river. It becomes studded with islets, and 
shortly after poun its migh^ flood into the Bay of 
Biscay, about 3 miles below Faimboeuf. The whoU 
coTirse of this majestic river is about 600 miles. It 
first becomes navigable at Noirie, but only for vewiels 
following the course of the stream, and not upwardH, 
without tracking. The navigation properly be;,nn8 
about 45 mil^ lower, at Roane, about 450 miles above 
its mouth. In the lower part of its course the navi- 
gation is very much interrupted by shifting sands. 
The river is lUso much subject to inundations, which 
have on many occasions committed fearful ravages ; 
and the danger of which, notwithstanding expensive 
erections intended to guard against it, cannot yet be 
considered as entirely removed. The most gi^nmtie of 
these erections is what is known as the Lev^ of the 
Loire. Its origin dates as far back as the time of 
Charlemagne. On the side of the river it is built of 
tuff-stone, resting upon two rows of stakes. The 
present breadth of the lev^ at its base is from 80 to 
115 feet, and at the top from 20 to 40 feet. It was 
broken twenty-seyen times between 14U6 and 1711; 
but in 1799 resisted a higher flood than the preceding 
ones. At the commencement of its course the Loire 
flows through a wild and romantic country, and has 
all the characteristics of an impetuous nsountain tor- 
rent. As it descends its valley widens out, forming 
extensive plains, so richly covered with orchards, 
vineyards, and corn-fields that they have h^tly re- 
ceived the name of the garden of France, The basin 
of the Loire has been estimated at one-fourth of the 
whole surface of the kingdom, or about 50,000 square 
miles. 

LOIRE, a central department of France, bounded 
on the north by the department of Sadne-et-Loire, 
on the east by the department of BhAne and the 
river Rhone, which separates it from Is2*re, on the 
south by the departments of Ardfeche and Haute- 
Loire, and on the west by the departments of Puv- 
de-Ddme and Allier; area, 1837 square miles. The 
department ia traversed centrally, south to north, by 
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the Loire, Into which, and a few smaller tributaries, 
its waters flow; and consists of the fertile plains 
which extend on both sides of that river, forming its 
valley, and long ridges of the Cevennes, which hem 
the valley in on every side. The only modification 
that must be made to this description is in the south- 
east, where the Rhone forms the boundary, and receives 
the waters of the eastern side of Mount Pilate. Many 
of the mountains are covered with verdure to their 
summits, and feed large numbers of cattle, from the 
dairy produce of which excellent cheese is made. On 
the mountain slopes fine chestnuts are grown, well 
known in commerce aa the chestnuts of Lyon. Above 
one-half of the surface is arable. The chief agricul- 
tural products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
and potatoes. The last and chestnuts form a princi- 
pal article of food among the lower classes. A good 
deal of wine is produoec^ but ranks only as tin ordi- 
naire of the first quality. Iron and lead are wrought 
to a limited, and coals to a large extent, part of the 
department being in the coal-field of the Loire, the 
rooBt important in France. Iron is smelted, and ex- 
tensively manufactured into articles of hardware; 
silk, ribbons, crape, velvet, linen and cotton goods, 
porcelain, and common earthenware are made, and 
glass keeps numerous furnaces in constant operation. 
Loire was anciently inhabited by the Sogusiani, and 
afterwards included in the Roman province of Lug- 
dunensis. At a later period it took the name of 
Forez, of which Feurs was the capital, and formed 
an independency, which was long governed by its own 
counte. Ultimately, in the reign of Francis I., it 
was imited to the crown of France. For administra- 
tive purposes Loire is divided into three arrondisse- 
ments — Montbrison, Roanne, and l^tienne; and sub- 
divided into thirty cantons and 830 communes. The 
town of Montbrison is the capital of the department. 
Pop. (1881), 599,836. 

I^OIRE, Haute, a department of France, bounded 
on the north by the departments of Puy-de-D6me 
and Loire, east by Loire and Ard^che, south by 
Ardbche and Lozere, west by Loz^re and Cantal; 
area, 1915 square miles. It is surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, which belong to the Cevennes. 
A branch from the south intersects the department 
centrally, and forms the watershed between the Loire 
and the Allier, whose valleys accordingly share the 
far greater part of the surface between them, and are 
furrowed by numerous small tributaries hastening on 
to join their main channels. All the mountains are 
volcanic. The loftier mountains are generally covered 
with forests, in which wild boars, wolves, foxes, wild 
cats, deer, and many varieties of smaller game abound, 
or with verdant pastures, on which large herds of 
cattle and mules are reared. On some of the lower 
slopes magniHceut chestnuts giow spontaneously, and 
vines also, by careful cultivation, are occasionally 
made to thrive. The soil of the plains and valleys 
is pfenerally fertile, and favours the growth of all the 
ordinary crops. Notwithstanding the rugged nature 
of the country, the extent of wabte land is consider- 
ably under one-fifth of the whole; while nearly three- 
fourths are available either for the plough or for 
meatlows, gardens, orchards, and vineyards. The 
minerals are of little economic value, though some 
coal, lead, and antimony are obtained. The chief 
manufactures are coarse woollen stuffs, ribbons, and 
lace; the last chiefly in the hands of females of the 
poorer class, who do the work at their own houses. 
Ribbon-weaving is extensive in the northern cantons, 
and lace-making in the southern; the latter is said 
to employ 100,000 persons, and the value of it to be 
£1,000,000 annually. llaute-Tjoire, in the time of 
Ca*8ar, was inhabited by the Vellavi, nnd formed 
part of the Romau pro\ incc of Aquitauia J*rim.% In 



the fifth century it fell under the dominion of tht 
Visigothi,* and a century after under that of the 
Frai^ At a later period it belonged to the ooonu 
of Toulouse ; and in the thirteenth century pasted, 
with the rest of Languedoc, to the crown of France. 
For administratiye purposes this department is divided 
into three arrondissements — Le Pny, Brioude, and 
Yssingeaux ; and subdivided into twenty-eight cantoni 
and 264 communes. The town of Le Puy is the 
capital of the department Pop. U^^l)f 31t>,416. 

LOIRE -INinfeRIEURE, a western maritime de- 
partment of France, bounded on the north by the 
department of lUe-et-Vilaine, north-west by tlw 
department of Morbihan, west by the Bay of Bis- 
cay, south by Vend^ and east by Maine-etLoire; 
area, 2653 square miles. The surface of this de- 
partment is flat The coast is mudi indentt^ 
lying exposed to the billows of the Bay of Biscay, 
whidi are continually making encroachments apc>n 
it, and forming extensive salt-marahea. The prest 
river is the Ix>ire, which traverses the department 
east to west, and discharges itself into the Bay of 
Biscay. The other navigable rivers are the Vilsiiie, 
which for a short distance separates this department 
from those of lUe-et-Vilaine and Morbihan, the 
Mame, Mome, Erdre, Tence, Briv^ Boulogne, and 
Ognon. Lagoons and lakes are very numerous. The 
largest is Grandlieu, which has an area of 24 square 
miles. Both lakes and rivers, as well as the sea-oosst, 
abound with fish. Nearly one-half is arable, and 
about one-fifth waste. Winter is comparatively mild ; 
but the heats of summer are often so excessive ss ti> 
be almost tropicaL The chief minerals are coal, bo;? 
iron-ore, and kaolin. The manufactures consist prin- 
cipally of wooUen, Unen, and cotton stu£Fs, ticks, tnd 
serges. Ship-building and the allied trades are car- 
ried on to a considerable extent Smelting-fumscrt 
for iron and other iron- works are also in operation. 
To these may be added tanneries, glass-works, pot- 
teries, and paper-mills. Both the internal and coal- 
ing trade is very important The principal port* sre 
Nantes and St. Nazaire. A good many vessel* are 
employed in the whale, cod, herring, mackerel, snd 
sardine fisheries. About the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury a great number of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, expelled by the Saxons, took refuge here, 
and formed the Kingdom of Brittany. Under the 
sons of Clovis the kingdom was broken up, and par- 
titioned among princes, who took the title of coanfa. 
Almost the whole of the department was included m 
the county of Nantes, which, along with the rest d 
Brittany, was united to the crown of France at the 
beginn ing of the sixteenth century. Loire-Inf Retire, 
for administrative purposes, is divided into five arron- 
dissements — Nant^ Ancenis, Chftteaobriant, Psim- 
bceuf, and Savenay; and subdivided into farty-fi^<* 
cantons and 217 communes. Nantes is the capital 
of the department Pop. (1881), 625,626. 

LOIRET, a central department of France, boun^kd 
on the north by the departments of Seine-et-Oise snd 
Seine-et-Mame, east by Yonne and Nifevre, 9oath 
by Loir -et- Cher and Cher, and west by Eure-et- 
Loire; area, 2614 square miles. The surface is partly 
flat, partly undulating, with scarcely any hills, eicep| 
a low ridge which stretches across ita centre, ocoipiw 
partly by the forest of Orleans, and forming in the 
east the watershed between the basins of the Seine 
and the Loire. ITie latter river, traversing the de- 
partment east to west, divides it into two unequ*i 
portions, the northern of which is the larger, and » 
fertile and well cultivated, while the southern is bleak 
and sterile. The rivers, in addition to the Ix)ire, srert* 
tributary the Loiret from which the department tsk* 
its name, and the Loing and the Ossone, tribotsrw 
of the Seine. The water oommonicatioD ii »«* 
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extended by the canals of Orleans, Loing, and Briare. 
Considerably more than one-half of the surface is 
arable land, generally of remarkable fertility, and 
admirably ad^ted for the growth of wheat, which 
fbrais the principal croi\ and, besides supplying the 
home coDsiBnption, is largely exported. A crop al- 
moit peculiar to some of the northern cantons is saf- 
fron. The minute attenti<m which its cultivation 
requires employs a great number of persons, old and 
yoang. The vine is extensiyely cultivated; but none 
of the wines bears a high name. Various fruits of 
fine quality are raised, and when dried form a con- 
nde ra bl e article of commerce. There are several 
extensive forests, particularly those of Orleans and 
Montargis. An important branch of rural economy 
is the rearing of bees. Manufactures have made 
little progress; but the admirable water communica- 
tkm of the department, and its position, secure it an 
important trade, which centres at Orleans. It con- 
nsts in com, flour, wine^ vinegar, brandy, groceries, 
dmgi, fruits, cider, fish, honey, saffron, wool, cattle, 
wood and charcoal for fuel, ship timber, Ac. The 
sndent inhabitants of the department were the 
Am^liani and Senonea. It afterwards formed part 
of the empire of Clovis; and on its dissolution was 
induded in the Kingdom of Orleans, one of the four 
into which that empire was divided. It was ulti- 
mately united to the French crown by Hugh Capet. 
Loiret, for administrative purposes, is divided into 
foar arrondiasements — Orleans, Gien, Montargis, 
Pithiviers; and is subdivided into thirty-one cantons 
Mid 349 communes. Orleans is the chief town of the 
department Pop. (1881), 368,526. 

LOIR-ET-CHER, a central department of France, 

bounded on the north by the department of Eure-et- 

Loir, north-east and east by Loiret, south-east by 

Cher, Bouth by Indre, and west by Indre-et- Loire 

wid Sarthe; area, 2451 square miles. It consists 

jJmost entirely of extensive plains, having a slope, 

Dowever, south-west, only indicated by the course of 

>*■ rivers* The Loire, to the basin of which the whole 

department belongs, traverses it centrically, receiving 

the Coason and Beuvron; the Loir, with *ts tributary 

^ Bray, traverses its northern, and tht. Cher, with 

ito tributary the Sandre, its southern portion. These 

three principal rivers have all a western direction, 

uid are all navigable. The whole department belongs 

to the cretaceous formation, and is not rich in minerals. 

The loil is generally fertile. More than one-half of 

the whole is arable, and less than one-eighth waste. 

The latter, where unfit for cultivation, is tolerably 

w^l covered with pines. On the fertile tracts the 

«ief products are cereals of all kinds, hemp of fine 

qoahty, beet-root for sugar, the ordinary fruits, and 

*jne, both red and white, generally of good name. 

The pastures and meadows are excellent and exten- 

w^e, and rear great numbers of horses, cattle, and 

■heep. The chief manufactures are coarse woollen 

aotha, worsted, flannels, moleskins, cottons, hosiery, 

leather, leather gloves, beet-root sugar, glass, porce- 

'^ M»d earthenware. The trade, which is consider- 

«>le, includes, besides the articles now mentioned, 

T^. .^"*®» l>randy, and wool ; and derives great 

jjcuities from navigable streams, and from the Cber 

4 kk: ^ *^® ^^^ ^' Caesar this department was 

""iabited by the Turones, Camutes, and Aureliani. 

ftt the reign of Charles the Simple it fell into the 

»*ndt of the Count of Chartres, one of whose succes- 

•W" sold it in 1391 to the Duice of Orieans, afterwards 

*^""> XII. It was thus imited to the crown as the 

of^i ®' Blois, and became the frequent residence 

the court ; a circumstance which accounts for the 

• Sh!?*^^^ number of ch&teaux with which the de- 

gjjfwient abounds, and probably, ako, for the supe- 

"wity of the language of its inhabitants. It is said 



that in no part of France is French spoken in greater 
purity than in the town and neighbourhood of Blois, 
the capital of the department. For administrative 
purposes Loir-et-Cher is divided into three arrondis- 
iements — Blois, Romorantin, and Venddme ; subdi- 
vided into twenty-four cantons and 297 communes. 
Pop. (1881), 275,713. 

LOJA, a town in Spain, Andalusia, in the deep 
and beautiful valley of the Genii, 25 miles W.8.W. of 
Granada. It is a very ancient place, and appears 
trom the antiquities found in it to have once been 
an important Koman station. The streets are steep 
and very irregular, and the houses, with some excep- 
tions, of mean appearance. The principal edifices 
are three churches, one of them ancient, and contain- 
ing a fine monument; a courthouse with a Doric 
portico, a town-house, a nunnery, and an hospital. 
The manufactures consist of linen, hempen, and silk 
goods; leather, earthenware, and chocolate; and there 
are dye-works, salt-works, and numerous paper and 
other mills. The town was taken from the Moors 
by Ferdinand of Arragon in 1486. Pop. 18,429. 

LOK See Nobthern Mttholoot. 

LOKEREN, a town and commune, Belgium, in 
the province of East Flanders, on the right bank of 
the Dunne, 13 miles S.N.E. of Ghent. Its principal 
edifices are a spacious church with a lofty tower, a 
town-house, hospital, and orphan asylum. Its manu- 
factures consbt of linen and cotton goods, flannels, 
serge, lace, ropes, hats, leather, soap, candles, tobacco, 
and chicory; and the trade both in these and in agri- 
cultural produce is considerable. Pop. 17,770. 

LOKMAN is a name that figures in the proverbs 
and traditions of the Arabians. The period at which 
he lived is very differently stated, so that it is even 
doubtful if there were not two of the same name at 
different periods. According to tradition Lokman 
was a scion from the stock of Ad, and was once sent 
with a caravan from Ethiopia to Mecca to pray for 
rain in a time of great drought. But Crod's anger 
destroyed the whole family of Ad except Lokman, 
the only righteous one, whereupon the Creator of the 
world gave him his choice to live as long as the dung 
of seven gazelles, which lay in an inaccessible hole in 
a mountain, should last, or for a period equal to the 
lives of seven successive vultures. Lokman chose 
the last, and lived for an almost incalculable length 
of time. There is also in the Koran an account of a 
Lokman, sumamed the Wwy sometimes also called 
Abu-Anatriy or th£ father of the AnavM. This one 
— whether identical with the former or not is not for 
us to determine — lived at a time anterior to that of 
King David, and is quoted in the Koran as the type 
of human wisdom. This person had also a life of 
remarkable duration (according to some 300, accord- 
ing to others 1000 years), which coincidence in the 
accounts of them affords good grounds for the con- 
jecture that the Lokman of the Koran an^ the one 
whom tradition ascribes to the race of Ad are one 
and the same person, whose history in the course of 
years has been thus fancifully adorned. He is repre- 
sented as the author of a number of fables which bear 
his name, but which a variety of circumstances prove to 
be of a later date than the iirst century of the Hejra, 
and therefore not the productions of their reputed 
author. The fables bearing the name of Lokman were 
for the first time made known to Europe through 
the press by Erpenius (Leyden, 1615). They were 
first published in Arabic, with a Latin translation, 
were afterwards appended to an Arabic grammar, 
published by Erpenius at Leyden, and have since 
gone through many editions. Among these may be 
mentioned those of Marcel (Cairo, 1799; Paris, 1803), 
Caussin (1818), Freytag (Bonn, 1823), Rodiger (Halle, 
1830), Schier (Dresden, 1831; second edition, 1839), 
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and Derenbonrg (in Ar»bic and French, Berlin, 1850). 
The hut-mentioned editor has advanced some very 
ingeniom arguments to show the identity of the Lok- 
man of the Koran with the Balaam of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The most complete manoscript of the 
fables of Lokman is in the library of the Vatican, in 
Persian. Among the oriental nations these fables, 
owing to their laconic brevity and tasteless dress, are 
held in little respect, and on the whole are not worthy 
of the reputation which they have for a long time 
sustained with us. 

L0LI60, the generic name of the Calamaries 
(from Spanish calamar, from Latin calamus^ a reed- 
pen, from their ink-sac) or Squids, familiar members of 
the Cephalopod'or Cuttle-fish class (which see), and 
which are included in the family Teuthids of that 
division. The Calamaries are two-gilled or Dibran- 
chiate Cuttle-fishes; and a familiar species, the Ldigo 
vulgarity or Common Squid, is frequently cast up on 
our coasts after storms. This aninial is much sought 
after by fishermen as a bait, especially for deep-sea 
fishing. The body in the Teuttiidffi, and in Loligo 
as a member of that group, is elongated, and pos- 
sesses lateral and terminal fins of triangular shape; 
the body thus somewhat resembling an arrow at its 
hinder extremity. The shell is internal, and is repre- 
sented by the homy pen-like structures so frequently 
cast up on the shore. It is known as the cuttle-pen 
or gladitUf and several of these pens may exist in a 
single individuaL The fourth arm of the left side 
in the males of the common squid, is modified to 
form the fuctocotylus or male reproductive organ. 
The arms are ten, and provided with suckers, two 
of the arms being elongated to form tentacles. The 
characteristic ink-sac is present. Several curious and 
characteristic species are included in the genus Loligo. 

LOLLAKDS, a name which arose in the Nether- 
lands about the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and which during that and the following century 
was applied somewhat indiscriminately as a term of 
contempt to various sects or fraternities deemed 
heretical by the Homan Catholic Church. Different 
accounts are given of the derivation of the name and 
of its first use. According to one opinion the name 
was first applied to a fraternity formed about the 
year 1300 at Antwerp, the members of which de- 
voted themselves to the care of the sick and the 
burial of the dead, and were called Lollards from 
the Low German loUen or IxdUrif meaning to sing in 
a low tone, from the subdued and plaintive dirges 
that they were in the practice of singing while accom- 
panying dead bodies to the grave. According to another 
opinion the name was first bestowed upon the followers 
of one Walter Lollard, an Englishman, or as others 
think a Dutchman, who preached peculiar doctrines 
both in England and on the Continent between 1315 
and 1322, till in the latter year he was burned as a 
heretic. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
name, it became well kno\vn in England about the 
end of the fourteenth century, when it was applied 
to the followers of Wickliffe. In the beginning of 
Henry IV.'s reign an act (de hceretico coniburendo) 
was passed with the object of putting them down by 
persecution. The statutes against them were not 
re|>caled till the first year of the reign of Edward 
VL (1547). 

LOMBARD, Peter, usually known under his Latin 
name, Petrus Lombardus, one of the most celebrated 
of the schoolmen, was originally from a village near 
Novara, in Lombardy, from which he obtained his 
surname. He was a scholar of Abelard, and accord- 
ing to tradition was the first doctor of the University 
of Paris. He then became a teacher of theology, 
and at last, in 1159, Bishop of Paris, where he seems 
to have died in 1164. In his work Sententiarum 



Libri Quatuor, which became the rabjoct of ahnnsX 
countleas commentaries, and until the ReformatiuB 
had almost classical authority among theologians, be 
placed the opinions of the fathers, particularly An* 
gustine^ in regard to doctrines under certain titles, 
and then stated the objections made to them and the 
answers given by churdi authorities, but without 
venturing to give any judgment of hia own. Tins 
dogmatic method, which the sdiool of the Sententi- 
arists followed, did not save him from incurring the 
displeasure of the churdi by some of bis dedaioDx. 
The name of his woik has given him the surname uf 
Master of Sentences. 

LOMBARDS, Lokgobabdi, or Langobasdl 
Some derive the name from the long bardt or spears 
by which this nation is said to have been distingmshed 
from the other northern tribes; others from the bng 
stripe of land {bosrde) which they inhabited on hoth 
sides of the Elbe, from Luneborg to Magdeburg. 
They are generally considered a German tribe, be- 
longing to the Suevi; but their own historian, Paoins 
Diaconus, states that they were Scandinavians who 
had migrated into Germany, and whose original name 
was VinilL Their most ancient seats, at least in 
Germany, were on the west side of the Elbe, in the 
eastern parts of the principality of Luneburg, and m 
the Altmark, or the BartUngau, so called, which, 
most probably, takes its name from them. Here 
Tiberius found them, on his expedition to the Elbe, 
and fought a battle ^ith them. Strabo narrates 
that Tiberius drove them beyond the Elbe; hot 
Velleius Paterculus, who himself aocompamed the 
expedition, makes no mention of it. The Lombani* 
afterwards appear in the Marcomannic League, abont 
the beginning of the Christian era, under Maroboduus 
but they ultimately concluded a league with the 
Cherusci, with whose assistance they shook off the 
yoke of that leader. They appear at this time tA 
have left their settlements on the Elbe and to have 
approached nearer the Cherusci The latter tribe, 
having been weakened by a series of misfortunes, 
the Lombards improved the opportunity to spread 
themselves farther and humiliMe the Cherusci, to'k 
possession of all their settlements north of the Harfcz 
Mountains, and became the most powerful of the 
nations there. According to the accounts of Pt<»leiny 
(middle of second century) they now spread between 
the Weser and the Rhine, in the territ<^es of the 
former Angrivarii, Tubantes, Marsi, and Cberusci 
For 200 years we hear nothing more of them, till, at 
the close of the fifth century, they appeared spun 
on the north side of the Danube, and after having' 
obtained a part of Pannonia from the Greek emperor 
Justinian II., aided by the Avari, put an end, nixler 
their king Alboin, in 666, to the empire of the 
Gepidae, in Transylvania. The enterprising Alboin 
now turned his eyes upon Upper Italy, at this time 
exhauBted by famine and pestilence, and owing to 
the diffictilties by which the Byzantine Emperor wi« 
then surrounded deprived of the assistance which 
might otherwise have been expected from that quarter. 
At the head of the Lombai^ who were joined by 
considerable bodies of Bulgarians, Sarmatians, Fan- 
nonians, Noricans, Alemanni, Suevians, Gepidae, and 
Saxons, of the last of whom alone there were 20,ihjo, 
Alboin entered Italy in April, 568, and oonqtier«d 
the northern region, which nence received the name 
of Lombardy. A few years later (573) Alboin died 
by assassination, and for at least twelve years after 
his death great confusion prevailed in the Lctnhard 
conquest. This was only put an end to when the 
Lombards in 585 recognised Antharis as their kiDtr 
by the ceremony of raising on the shield. Aotham 
approved himself both a warlike and a politic ralcr. 
He drove away the enemies that threatened the oew 
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kingdom from without, and then solidified his govern* 
meat within by taking meaaores to gain the good- 
will of the subject Reman population and by uisti- 
toting a better defined system of goyemment than 
had hitherto existed. He married Theodelinde, the 
daughter of a Bavarian prince. She had been brought 
op in the Catholic or orthodox faith, while the L^- 
bards were A nans, and through her infiuence, both 
during the reign of Antharis and during that of her 
seoood husband Agilulf, whom the Lombards elected 
to succeed Anthans, the Catholic deny had a part 
of the possessions of which they had been despoiled 
restored to them, and much besides was done towards 
bringing over the Lombards to the Catholic faith. 
From Gregory the Great Theodelinde is said to have 
receired a nail from the cross of Christ, which she 
caused to be made into a ring of iron, and surrounded 
with gold, so as to form a crown. This is what is 
known as the Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is said 
to have been first used to crown her second husband 
Agilulf, and was subsequently used to crown all who 
iwumodthetitleofKingofLombardy. TheCatholiza- 
tion and Komanization of the Lombards began under 
the influence of Theodelinde, and continued under her 
rocoesBors. The family of Theodelinde reigned till 
702, only interrupted by the rule of GrimviJd, duke 
of Benevento (662-771 ). The only king of note among 
the fucoessors of her own family was Kothari, who on 
the 22d of November, 643, promulgated, under the 
name of Edictum, a system of laws, which, after being 
revijed, enlarged, and developed by various of his 
rooceaaors, survived the fall of Uie Lombard Kingdom, 
and afterwards became among German jurists the 
hads of the study of law during the middle ages. 
After the extinction of the family of Theodelinde a 
period of anarchy followed which lasted for more 
than ten years, at the end of which time the Lom- 
hards received once more a powerful king in the 
pereon of Liutprant (713-744), who raised the king- 
dom to the summit of its power, extending lus sway, 
at least temporarily, over the whole of Itidy. From 
that time the power of the Lombards gradually de- 
clined, chiefly owing to the policy piuvued by the 
popes, who feared the predominance of any other 
power than their own in Italy, and when they saw 
that the Lombards were becoming too powerful in- 
vited foreign aid to check them. Thus when Aistulf , 
king of the Lombards (749-756), again took up the 
design of conquering all Italy, and demanded tribute 
^m the Bomans, Pope Stephen III. sought the 
•■i^taDoe of the Prankish mayor of the palace, Pepin, 
who in two expeditions into Italy compelled Aistulf 
to desist from further conquests and to give up some 
^ the towns which he had abeady conquered. These 
Pepin gave to the church, and ij^is donation formed 
the nucleus of the Papal States. On a similar occa- 
non Hadrian L sought the assistance of Charlemagne 
*?ainst Desiderius, the suooessor of Aistulf. The 
wsiatance was granted, and in 773 or 774, by the 
c^ture of Pavia after a six months' siege, Charle- 
"nagne put an end to the Lombard Kingdom. De- 
wderius ended his days in a Frankish monastery. 
The conquest of Charlemagne was formally recog- 
"J*ed by a treaty concluded in 803 between Charle- 
?"*gne and Nicephorus, emperor of the East, accord- 
H^ to which Upper and Middle Italy (except the 
WMds of Venetia) were to fall to the Western Em- 
P"*, and Lower Italy, Sicily, and the islands of Ve- 
netia to the Eastern. There are two native histo- 
nans of Lombardy — ^Wamef ried, usually known as 
l^wlus Diaconus, who wrote in the time of Charle- 
°^*gne; and an otherwiBe unknown writar, who flour- 
tthed in the ninth century. Both wrote in Latin. 

LOMBAKD SCHOOL. See ItaUan Art in the 
trticlo Italy, and PAnrrwo (Histobt of). 



LOMBAKD STREET, a well-known spot in the 
gigantic metropoliB of the British Empire, is situated 
in the dty, and received its name from having been 
the residence of the Lombards, the money-lenders of 
former times, whose usurious transactions caused their 
expulsion from the kingdom in the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is now chiefly occupied by bankers, and is a place 
of much importance in the London commercial world. 

LOMBARDY, the part of Upper Italy which took 
its name from the Longobardi or Lombards. (See 
LoMBABDS.) After the fall of the Lombard Kingdom 
this territory remained attached to the empire of 
Charlemagne and his successors till 843, when an 
independent Kingdom of Italy arose, out of which in 
process of time a number of independent duchies and 
marquisates (Friuli, Mantua, Susa^ &o.) or republics 
(Venice, Grenoa, Milan, &c.) were formed. These 
were all regarded as fiefs of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and during the middle ages they made repeated 
and in part successful attempts to secure their inde- 
pendence. Divided among themselves they subse- 
quently became the playballs of Austro-Spanish and 
French politics, and most of them remained constantly 
subject to some more powerful state. From the time 
when Austria acquired the duchies of Mantua and 
Milan these provinces were called Austrian Lom- 
bardy, a name which they retained till Napoleon 
formed in 1797 out of them and other districts the 
Cisalpine, afterwards the Italian Republic, and at 
last, in 1 805, the Kingdom of Italy. By the Peace of 
Paris, May SO, 1814, and the act of the Congress of 
Vienna, dated June 9, 1815, Austria receiv^ back 
its old Lombard possessions; but in consequence of 
the war of 1859 was compelled to cede them to 
Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, by the Peace of 
Zurich, and in the following vear they became part 
of the Kingdom of Italy. Ix)mbardy is now the 
name of an Italian department (compartimento), 
embracing eight pro\'ince8 (Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Mantua, Milan, Pavia^ and Sondrio), con- 
taining an area of 9086 square miles and a popula- 
tion (end of 1881) of 3,750,051. 

LOMBOK, an island, belonging to the Dutch, in 
the Indian Archipelago. It lies between Bali on 
the west and Sumbawa on the east; about lat. 8" 30^ 
8.; Ion. 116° 20' E.; is about 50 miles long by as many 
broad, and has an area of 2393 square miles. It is 
nearly of a square shape, with a coast containing several 
good natural harbours, and an interior which b almost 
wholly volcanic. In the north-east a mountain range, 
stretching across the island, attains the height of 
12,000 feet in Gocnong Rindjanie, a volcano which 
has only become extinct within a comparatively re- 
cent period, while the south is traversed by a similar 
and nearly parallel range. Between these ranges 
is an extensively and finely undulating plain, well 
watered, and generally covered with fields of rice, 
which is the staple product. Other articles of culti- 
vation are cotton, coffee, maize, and tobacco. In 
some quarters cocoa-trees form whole forests. Lom- 
bok, though again prosperous, suffered dreadfully in 
1815 from the eruption of the Goenong Tomboro, in 
the island of Sumbawa. Though more than 20 leagues 
distant, it covered its fertile plains with heaps of 
volcanic ashes, destroying great numbers of the in- 
habitants, either instantaneously, or by the famine 
consequent on the destruction of vegetation. These 
ravages have been so far repaired that the annual 
export of rice alone now amounts to about 14,000 
tons. It forms one colony with Bali (which see). 
Separate population estimated at 100,000. 

LOMtNIE DE BRIENNE, £tienne Chablks 
DE, cardinal, archbishop, and minister of state in 
France, bom at Paris in 1727; died in 1794. Hav- 
ing embraced the clerical profession, he was in 1763 
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made Archbishop of Toulouse, where he acquired the 
reputation of a cultivated prelate and an able adminis- 
trator. At the first breaJdng out of the revolution- 
ary discontents in France, Brienne was among the 
most active. He was the first to raise his voice 
against the administration of Calonne, and after the 
dismission of that minister the partisans of Brienne 
induced Louis XVL to place him at the head of the 
fiaances. The new financier rapidly fell short of the 
most moderate expectations, though some excuse may 
be found for him in the idmost inextricable confu- 
sion which reigned in the affairs of France at this 
period. Complaints were soon raised against him on 
all sides, and in August, 1788, the king found him- 
self compelled to dismiss him. In 171^1, as Bishop 
of Yonne, he took the oath to the civil constitution 
of the clergy. He was arrested by the revolutionary 
party in 1793, but was afterwards released on the 
condition of remaining confined to his own house. 
He was again arrested in the February of the fol- 
lowing year, but he died of apoplexy during the night 
following his incarceration. 

LOMOND, Loch, a fresh-water lake lying within 
the counties of Stirling and Dumbarton. Its length 
is about 24 miles; the breadth at the lower or 
southern end 7 miles, at the upper end considerably 
imder half a mile. For 14 miles from the head the 
breadth never exceeds a mile and a half. The lake 
is almost entirely surrounded with ranges of hills ; 
and its surface is studded with numerous islands. 
ITie principal hills are on the eastern side, where a 
branch of the Grampians culminates in Ben Lomond, 



3195 feet high, on the very border of the Wee. 
Through the glens intersecting the surrounding bills 
the drainage of the district flows into the lake by the 
Falloch, Endrick, Fruin, Luss, and other streams; 
and the river Leven at the south-western extremity 
conveys the overflow to the Clyde. The grcate*t 
depth is in the narrower part of the lake, where in 
some parts it reaches 600 feeL Fish, inclu.iin,' 
salmon, salmon-trout, pike, perch, eels, and powan^ 
usually called fresh- water herrini;^ Are abondanL 

LONDON {Londinium,AuffU8ta Trinobantum, Ca- 
mera Regisy of the Komana; French and S|iaui>h, 
Londrts; Italian, Londra; Dutch, LoncUn), the caja- 
tal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aod 
Ireland, and the largest city in the world, on the 
Thames, about 40 miles from it« mouth; lat (St. 
Paul's Cathedral) 5V 30' 48" H.; Ion. 0' 5' SS" w. 
On the north bank, where the principal part of Lon- 
don stands, in the counties of Middlesex and Essex, 
the site rises gradually at the rate of 36 feet per 
mile, while on the opposite bank the houses cover a 
nearly uniform and extensive flat, forming part ol 
the counties of Surrey and Kent, and lying in seme 
places several feet below the highest tides. Tht 
limits of London are variously taken, according as 
they have been settled for different purposes. Tba 
area included in the ten metropolitan parliamentary 
boroughs is the smallest area usually ascribed to 
London. The following table gives the area, p«»pn- 
lation, and parliamentary representation of each of 
these boroughs according to the census return* for 
1861, 1871, and 1881:— 



Divisions. 


Ar«a in Acres. 


Popnlatlon, 
18t>i. 


Population, 
JS71. 


FopalatioD, 


KatnbcTOf 
Members. 


London, City 


668 
2,546 
6,147 
6,655 
6,429 
4,097 
1,990 
4,700 
7,028 
8,581 


112,063 
254.623 
887,278 
294.883 
436.252 
830,693 
193,5:>3 
311.152 
174,2S0 
139,436 


74,897 
246.606 
452,48* 
879,048 
477,532 
891,790 
208,725 
862.378 
258,050 
169,361 


60,652 
229,238 
624,952 
499,255 
49S,:i86 
4S9,137 
221,946 
417.233 
3r>0,793 
207,025 




Wedtmlnster, City 

Finsbiiry, Borouijli 

Lambeth 


Mary lei >one 


Tower Uumlets 

Southw ark 


Hackney' 


Clielsea*^ 


(irctiiiwioh 


Total 


45,841 


2,640,253 


3.020,871 


3,454,625 


22 





London within the limits settled by the Metropo- 
litan Local Management Act, which is the same as 
the London School Board district, comprising Bow, 
Hackney, Clapton, Stamford Hill, part of Highgate, 
Hampstead, parts of Kilbum and Kensal Green, 
Acton, and Hammersmith, north of the Thames; 
and Putney, Iloehampton, T<x)ting, Streatham, the 
site of the Crystal Palace, Eltham, Woolwich, and 
Plumsteail, south ; has an area of 75,4(52 acres, and 
a population iu 1881 of 3,834,354. The registrar- 
general's tables of mortality extend over 78,080 
acres, with a population of 3,814,571. The metro- 
politan and city police districts, extending from 12 
to 15 miles round Charing Cro8«, embrace an area of 
441,559 acres, with a population of 4,766,661, but 
even beyond these limits many thickly populated 
quarters have sprung up. London is one of the 
healthiest of the large cities of Europe. The annual 
rates of mortality showed a mean of 24*34 per 1000 
of population during the thirty-one years 1840-70. 
The average of 1840-50 was 20-6; 1850-60, 24*4; 
1860-80, 23-2. llie annual death-rate is therefore 
about 2 per 1000 above the rate for all England. The 

* Chelsea was not a borough until 1867, and the borough of 
Hackney was comprised in the Tower Hamlets up to the same 
y«ar. 'Hie poimlatioii given as that of Tower Hamleta in 1861 
*• the iwpulatiou then within the limits of the prraent bor- 
ough. 



districts to the west and north are the most healthy; 
and the east and central districts are the least Tba 
birth-rate is about 34 per 1000 persons. 

The metropolis stands on alluvial deposits, consirt- 
ing of beds of day and gravel, below which i» the 
hard clay stratum known to geologists by the name 
of * London clay,' in the middle of Uie great chalk 
basin extending from Berkshire to the east ooart. 
The prevailing wind is the south-west, and there are 
few places in the kingdom where less rain falls. The 
mean annual temperature is 50° 5', and the general 
range of the thermometer is from 20" to 81°; tbe 
highest and lowest markings being, for the most 
part, in August and January respectively. In tbe 
beginning of winter London is occasionally envelor^d 
in fogs, which are especially dense in the lower i>art». 
Among the positions from which the best panortnuc 
views of London are to be obtained may be n»30^ 
Highgate Hill on the north, and Blackheath on tbe 
south-east side; the top of the Colosseum in Bepent • 
Park, the top of St. Paul's, and of the Monument in 
the city, and of the Duke of York's column ti tb« 
end of Waterloo Place, llie prospects from tb* 
bridges across the Thames are also oelehrated. SioM 
the passing of the Metropolis Management Act « 
1855 great changes have been made in the conditiiia 
of London. The gigantic operations of the sclera?* 
of London and the embankment of the Tbamcf^ fnA 
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BladdriATB to Battersea on the north side, and from 
Westminster Bridge to Lambeth on the south, have 
been con^Ueted, and several important lines of streets 
hmg previously projected, have been opened. The 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan Districts Kailways, 
and the various suburban lines, with their intricate 
but most efBdent system of connections, supply 
means of communication unequalled in the world, 
and of which it is sufficient to say that it is in a great 
measure adequate to the wants of the immense popu- 
lation it is designed to serve. In all the districts of 
London, and particularly in the city, there has been 
within the same period great improvement in the 
quality of architectural decoration, and in public 
buildings particularly, stone has to a considerable 
extent replaced brick and plaster, although not so 
far as to change the general aspect of the streets. 
Although some of the l^tding thoroughfares are wide, 
the prevailing character of the streets is narrow and 
irregular. While this adds some features of a pictu* 
resque and antiquarian kind calculated to enhance the 
interest of historical associations, the merely physical 
effect is in the highest d^^ee adverse to the display 
of the propOTtions of fine buildings, and although the 
appearance of London is well calculated to strike a 
stranger, the result of familiarity with it, apart from 
antiquarian interest, is rather depressing to the ses- 
thetio sense from the general meanness of the com- 
mon buildings, the absence of every element of 
symmetry, and the huddled and jostled appearance 
in the city, and other crowded districts, of the great 
and fine buildings. The decorative and ornamental 
expression of the streets about Lombard Street and 
the Bank has been recently fostered by the growth 
of numerous banking and insurance companies. By 
these no spot of ground has been deemed too costly, 
and no amount of architectural enrichment has been 
thought excessive, and for some time a sort of rivalry 
has been apparent, in which some even of the older 
banking-houses have participated. 

London was surrounded with walls by the Bomans, 
and its extent was then probably limited by bound- 
aries corresponding to the end of Leadenhall Street 
and the top of Lu(^te Hill on the east and west, by 
the river on the south, and London Wall and Little 
Britain on the north; this part of the city being 
called 'London within the walls. The waUs were 
restored by King Alfred after the city had been 
ravaged by the Danes. In the reign of Henry IL 
the walls on both sides of the river are described in 
a contemporary account as supplied with numerous 
towers. 'The City,' at the present day is bounded 
south by the Thames; it extends north to Charter- 
house Square, east to Middlesex Street, and west to 
Temple Bar. Till 1878 this last boundary was 
marked by an old gateway, to which the spot owes its 
name ; but in that year this stnicture being found 
to be in a tottering condition was removed, as term- 
ing an impediment to traffic which could no longer 
be suffered. A memorial has since been erected 
on the site. Although in the different districts of 
London with the excepti«m of the parts most re- 
cently built, there are numerous narrow and crooked 
streets, yet the whole extent of the metropolis is well 
united by tnmk lines of streets in the principal 
directions^ which render it comparatively easy for a 
stranger to find his way from one district to another. 
Of the streets that run from west to east, the most 
important is that which enters on the west from Kew 
and Kensington, forming the finest of all the ap- 
poaches to London; it stretches on through Knights- 
bridffe and Piccadilly, with Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park on the north, and with Apsley House 
snd numerous other palatial edifices facing the Green 
Park, which constitutes its south boundary for about 



half the length of Piccadilly. This line is broken at 
the east end of Piccadilly, but passes by Regent Street 
(or by the Haymarket) and Trafalgar Square into the 
Strand, which continues it further south and much 
nearer the river, and it stretches on past the 
Temple along Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St Paul's 
Churchyard, where it runs into Cannon Street, lead- 
ing to the Tower on one side, and on the other into 
Cheapside, Poultry, Lombiud Street, Fenchurch 
Street, Aldgate, Whitechapel Boad, and Mile-end 
Boad to Bow. The next great artery between the 
west and east extends along Oxford Street, through 
Holbom and Newgate Street, where it joins the more 
southern line above described, at the west end of 
Cheapside. Further north again is a third line, called 
the Marylebone and Euston Boad, extending from 
Paddington to the City, as far east as Islington, and 
thence by the Pentonville and City Beads to Fins- 
bury Square. Among the leading thoroughfares 
running north and south the most western is Edge- 
ware Koad, terminating at its south extremity in 
Oxford Street, from which it runs north-west, but 
communicating through Park Lane with Piccadilly, 
a little to the west of which, from Hyde Park Comer 
Place, Grosvenor Place leads down to Buckingham 
Palace Boad, from whence Vauxhall Boad forms a 
connecting line with the river. Park Lane and 
Grosvenor Place on this line contain many of the 
most select residences of the aristocracy. East of 
Edgeware Boad Regent Street with Portland Place, 
Tottenham Court I^ad with St. Martin's Lane, and 
other connecting lines leading to Westminster Bridge; 
Gray's Inn Road, and the line of Chancery Lane, 
Farringdon Street, &c., leading to Fleet Street and 
Blackfriars Bridge, form some of the most important 
communications in this direction. Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall, running east and west. Bond Street, Regent 
Street, and St. James Street, north and south, are 
among the most fashionable streets in the west end, 
each with its own distinctive character. Bond Street 
contains the shops most patronized by the aristo- 
cracy. Begent Street, perhai« the handsomest street 
in London, is the fashionable promenade, and has 
some of the finest shops. It unites vdth Portland 
Place in the north, and intersects Oxford Street and 
Piccadilly, and reaches south to Waterloo Place, by 
which it communicates with St. James' Park. The 
greatest thoroughfare in London, not of an exclu- 
sively mercantile character, is the line of the Strand 
and Fleet Street. 

Amongst the street improvements of late years 
have been the line of Cannon Street — which affords 
a needed route for the traffic from St. Paul's to 
London Bridge, the line northwards to Clerkenwell 
from Farringdon Street, that of Victoria Street, 
Westminster, the Thames Embankment, and Queen 
Victoria Street, forming a line from the Victoria 
Embankment to the Mansion House. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works, by whom these improve- 
ments have been carried out, is a central board of 
forty-five members, elected by the vestries of the 
several parishes. The board was created by act of 
Parliament in 1855, especially for constructing a 
system of drainage, but was also empowered to idter 
and widen streets, and to effect other changes, and 
also to levy rates. The Thames Embankment con- 
sists of a wide roadway, with a granite retaining- 
wall, surmounted by a moulded parapet, broken by 
pedestals for lamps. There are well-contrived land- 
ing-stages in recesses, one at Westminster Bridge, 
two at the Charing Cross Bailway Bridge (above 
and below the bridge), two at Waterloo Bridge 
(above and below), and one at the end of Essex 
Street for the Temple. Each of these several fea- 
tures of the Embankment is made lii^'hly omamentai 
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by balostrades, pedestals for Bculptare, and other 
featuree. From the temple to Cluhring Cross por- 
tions of land, reclaimed from the Thames, have been 
laid out in public gardens. In the adjustment of the 
line of this Embankment the aim has been to equalize 
the breadth of the river, and to increase the scour, 
and so prevent the continued formation of mud- 
banks, and assist the purification of the stream. In 
1874 the Chelsea Embankment, extending from the 
Albert Suspension Bridge along Cheyne Walk to 
Chelsea Hospital, was opened to the public. From 
the new building of St. Thomas's Hospital, next 
Westminster Bridge, extends the Albert Embank- 
ment, continuous with the old quay at Lambeth. 
Some important street improvements are being car- 
ried out in connection with it. A very valuable 
improvement in the city is the Holbom Valley Via- 
duct, extending from Newgate Street to the end of 
Hatton Garden. Broad roads also lead to the New 
Meat Market, and to the lower level of Farringdon 
Street, which is crossed by the viaduct obliquely, 
with three Gothic arohes supported on twelve hexa- 
gonal columns of polished red granite. Groat im- 
provements have been recently effected in the City, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Bank and the 
Exchange, by the opening up of new streets of con- 
siderable breadth, and in a very superior style of 
arohitecture, especially those that lead from the 
Bank to London Bridge on the one hand, and to 
Moorfields on the other. This portion of the metro- 
polis alone possesses a corporation, the oldest, richest, 
and most powerful municipal body in the world. The 
City is divided into 108 parishes, of which 97 are 
called 'without' and 11 * within' the walls —a distinc- 
tion which is merely nominal, as the walls have long 
since disappeared. The space which extends down the 
north bank of the river as far as Blackwall is occu- 
pied by the various docks, wharfs, and warehouses, 
and inhabited by slopsellers, labourers, and sailors. 
To the north of this district lie Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green. Clerkenwell, to the north-west of 
the City, is the seat of the watch trade, of a large 
artisan population, and of numerous workshops and 
factories. On the north the parish of Islington, 
placed on a salubrious elevation, where new streets 
and squares of ordinary construction appear in amaz- 
ingly rapid succession, is mostly inhabited by the 
middle classes. On the Surrey side Southwark and 
liambeth are occupied generally with manufactories. 
Bermondsey is the great seat of the tanning trade. 
Wapping, Shadwell, and Rotherhithe, on both sides 
of the river, are the site of extensive docks and the 
head-quarters of sailors. The east line of the city 
of Westminster coincides with the west line of the 
city of London, the New Law Courts standing at the 
point of junction in the Strand. The north boundary 
is Oxford Street, from Tottenham Court Road to Ken- 
sington Gardens, and the west limit, passing through 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park, reaches the Thames 
at Chelsea Hospital Marylebone, Finsbury, and 
Tower Hamlets form a continuous line lying in the 
north and east of these two cities. The * west end,' 
when used in the sense of the fashionable part of 
Tendon, may be described generally as including the 
district between Oxford Street on the north, Hyde 
Park on the west, Regent Street on the east, and 
Piccadilly on the south; the district (Belgravia) west 
of Buckingham Palace gardens between Grosvenor 
Place and Sloane Street; and that between Regent 
Street and the Green Park (including St James' 
Square, &c.). It may even be said to extend as far 
as Kensington Gardens, embracing part of South 
Kensington, Bayswater, and the district immediately 
to the north of Hyde Park. The west end proper, 
oomprisiug Paddiugton, Kensington, West Brompton, 



Baygwater, and Notting Hill, ibo oonstste to a great 
extent of the residences of the wealthier dMsea. 
This is one of the most modem parts of London, atid 
the numerous streets, terraces, and squares are laid 
out with a degree of regularity and symmetry in 
striking contrast with many of the older portions, 
but the buildings are chiefly bride oovored with 
plaster. Maryleix>ne, lying to the north of this dis- 
trict, was not long since fa^ooable, bat has gmtly 
declined since the rise of Belgravia^ although a few 
ducal and other aristocratio residents are still to be 
found in Cavendish and Portman Squares. Still 
further north lies the Regent's Park district, coo. 
taining some fine terraces and cresoents, and nunaei^ 
ous pretty villas. Those who dwell here belong 
chiefly to the middle classes, among whom are many 
artists and a number of city merohants. Farther 
north still are Camden Town, Kentish Town, Hamp- 
stead, Hollo way, Highgate, and north-east are Clap- 
ton, Stoke Newington, Hackney, and Dalston. East 
of Marylebone lies the Bloomsbnry district, in which 
stands the British Museum. Its well-built houses 
and squares were erected towards the latter pari of 
the last century. Still further east we reoognise the 
arohitecture of the era of Anne, in the capacious 
dwellings of Great Ormond Street and Queen Square, 
where fashion reigned near the beginning of last 
century. To the south of this line is the Strand dis- 
trict, which is strictly trading, although the streets 
running out of it towards the river aire (diiefly occu- 
pied by lodging-houses. Westminster proper is one 
of the poorest and most squalid districts in the 
metropolis. Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton, the 
districts lying to the west of Westminster, and im- 
mediately north of the river, are chiefly residential, 
and contain a population of a very mixed character. 
The north-west portion of PimUoo comprises the 
fashionable district of Belgravia, already mentioned. 
Brompton, lying north of Chelsea, in a low situation, 
is resorted to by consumptive patients. The Arti- 
sans' and Labourers' Dwellings Improvement Act of 
1875 has been adopted by the local authorities of 
various districts in London, including Southwark, 
Islington, Whitechapel, Clerkenwell, SL Giles, St. 
Martin's in the Fields, and Westminster. Dnring 
the year 1881 26,000 houses and 86 miles of streets 
were added to the metropolis. 

The streets of London are regularly kept clean, 
and are well lighted and paved, llie carriage-way 
is generally paved with granite, but several streets 
such as Regent Street, are macadamized. Wood 
and asphalte pavements are, however, gradually dis- 
placing stone in the more crowded thoroughfares. 

Squares and Public Monumenti. — The squares of 
London are numerous, and many of them of gr^t 
extent, and well planted with shrubbery, which 
usually thrives weU. Among them are Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, off Holbom ; St. James' Square, n«vth 
of Pall Mall; Leicester Square, lying on the Uih) 
which forms the continuation of Piccadilly, long a 
public eyesore, but latterly improved, being formed 
into a public garden with a fountain, and at the eod 
of 1883 in the midst of extensive alterations for new 
streets; Eaton, Belgrave (10 acres), Grosvenor, Port- 
man, Cavendi^ Squares, all in the w»t end; Russell 
Square (10 acres), Bedford, Bloomsbury, Tavistock, 
and Euston Squares, in the north part of the town; 
Trafalgar Square, at Charing Cross, fronting one of 
the principal thoroughfares, and adorned with public 
buildings, fountains, the Nelson Ccilumn, and sutues 
of Charles I. and Greorge IV., and others. The most 
conspicuous public monuments are *The MonumeDt,' 
on Fish Street Hill, London Bridge, a fluted l>Dne 
column, 202 feet high, erected in 1677 in commenwJS- 
tion of the great fire of London ; the York ColnmOi 
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at the acmih end of Waterloo Place, a plain Doric 
pillar of granite, 124 feet high, enrmounted by a 
bronze statue of the Duke of York ; a fluted Ck)rin- 
thian column, in Trafalgar Square, 176^ feet high, 
raised in honour of Nelson, and surmounted vith a 
ooloaaal bronze statue of the hero; while the pedestal 
is decorated with bronze sculptures in high relief, the 
figures larger than life, and has four magnificent 
tions^ by Sir £. Landseer, at the angles ; a colossal 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington recently 
stood on the grand arch at the top of Constitution 
Hill, bat it has now been removed. Another of 
smaller size stands in front of the Exchange, and a 
statue of Sir Robert Peel at the top of Cheapside. 
A statue of Sir Charles J. Napier and one of Sir 
Henry Havelock stand in Trafalgar Square. A 
seated figure of Dr. Jenner, once in the Square, 
is now in Kensington Gardens. On the Thames 
Kmbuikment not far from the Temple now stands 
Cleopatra's Needle. In Waterloo Place a memorial 
ban been erected to the Guards who fell in the 
Crimea, and here is also a statue of Sir John Franklin. 
In Hyde Park a national testimonial has been erected 
to Prinee Albert A monument to Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton, who brought the New Kiver water to Lon- 
don, has been erected on Islington Green. Amongst 
the more recent conunemorative erections are the 
Westminster Crimean Memorial, in the open space 
at the west of the Abbey; the Peabody statue behind 
the Boyal Exchange; and an equestrian statue of 
Prince Albert in Holbom Circus, a statue of Carlyle 
on Chelsea Embankment, and of Lord Beaconsfield 
in Westminster Palace Yard. 

Ga9, Sewerage, and Water. — London is now sup- 
plied with gas by four separate companies, with an 
aggregate capital of aboye £12,000,000. The new 
sewerage works of London, with which the Metro- 
politan Board was charged, were formally opened on 
the 4th April, 1865. The system consists of lines of 
intercepting sewers on both sides of the Thames 
intersecting the old outlets, which are retained for 
service during heavy rainfalls. It consists of three 
main lines on the north of the river, at different 
levels, called respectively the High Level, Low Level, 
and Middle Level Sewers; and of two on the south 
side, called High and Low Level Sewers. The lines 
on the north side converge at the river Lea, whence, 
after the Low Level sewage has been pumped to a 
higher level, it flows in three parallel brick-culverts, 
bmlt in an embankment which is upwards of 5 miles 
in length, on to the Northern Outfall and reservoir, 
about 14 miles below London Bridge. On the south 
side the Low Level sewage is pumped to the higher 
level at Deptford, whence the whole flows, under 
Greenwich and Woolwich, to near Crossness Point, 
7 1 miles from the Deptford Pumping Station. It 
has been designed and carried out by Sir J. W. Bazal- 
gette. The total length of the sewers is 82 miles, 
and the area drained is about 117 square miles. The 
whole system has cost more than £4,200,000. The 
srea does not include Croydon or Kichmond, and 
many other portions of what is really part of London. 
It is still a desideratum to dispense with the ultimate 
discharge of the sewage into the river altogether. 
Several schemes have been proposed for dealing with 
the sewage, and one has been put forward for the 
appropriation of all or part of the northern sewage 
to the fertilization of the Maplin Sands, on the Essex 
coast. On the northern side about 10,000,000 cubic 
feet are now carried down daily, and 4,000,000 on 
the south side. The metropolitan water-supply has 
been considerably amended. A recent statement 
makes the quantity supplied by all the companies 
amount to 120,000,000 gallons daily. The largest 
quantity, 22,000,000 gallons, was supplied by the 



New River Company; and, including this, rather 
more than half the total supply was drawn from 
other sources than the Thames. By an act passed 
in 1852 all the companies making use of the Thames 
are obliged to draw from above Teddington Lock, 
that is, above the limit of the tidal flow. Even 
above Teddington Lock the source of supply is 
greatly polluted by the sewage of numerous populous 
towns, and by the drainage of richly-manured land. 
The supply from other sources is likewise liable to 
various objections, and the total quantity is inade- 
qiuite to meet the entire wants of the population. 
A royal conunission sat for some time to consider 
the subject, and a comprehensive scheme for the 
supply of the whole metropolis from the mountain 
districts of Westmoreland or Wales was spoken of. 
The water is all filtered through layers of gravel 
and sand before entering the mahis. 

Bridges and the Thames Tunnel, — Within the 
limits of the metropolis, and west of the Tower, the 
Thames averages 1000 feet wide. ITie bridge lowest 
down the river, and most important of all, is London 
Bridge, connecting the city at King William Street 
with Southwark, at the junction of Wellington Street 
and Tooley Street. It is an elegant structure of 
Aberdeen granite, built by Sir John Kennie, after 
his father's designs. About 500 yards further up the 
river stands Southwark Bridge, connecting the city 
and Southwark. It is an iron bridge of three seg- 
mental arches, resting on stone piers, erected by the 
elder Bonnie. About half a mile further west the 
new Blackfriars Bridge connects the city at Bridge 
Street with Southwark at Great Surrey Street It 
has five segmental arches of iron springing from 
granite piers. The centre arch is of 185 feet span. 
The details are of Gothic character. Waterloo 
Bridge, nearly half a mile above the former, is es- 
teemed by many to be the finest in the world. It 
was constructed of Aberdeen granite by the elder 
John Bennie, and, including its approaches, sup- 
ported on semicircular arches, is 2456 feet long ; it is 
perfectly level, and connects the Strand with the 
Waterloo Bead. Westminster Bridge crosses the 
river at the north end of the Houses of Parliament 
from Westminster to Lambeth. It has seven ellip- 
tical arches of wrought and cast iron. Nearly 1 mUe 
south from the last-named bridge Westminster and 
Lambeth are again connected by Vauxhall Bridge. 
The Chelsea Suspension Bridge connects Chelsea and 
Pimlico on the north side with Battersea Pork on 
the south. The Albert Bridge, opened in 1873, con- 
nects the Chelsea embankment with Battersea to the 
west of the park ; and the Battersea Bridge unites 
Chelsea and Battersea a little further west. There 
are also six new railway bridges across the Thames. 
One of the railway bridges, the Charing Cross, has 
displaced the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, making 
use, however, of its two piers of brick, whilst adding 
other piers intermediate, that take the form of iron 
cylinders. This bridge has a footway on each side, 
so that the original communication is preserved. 
Another bridge, belonging to the same line of rail- 
way, the line between Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street, City, is similarly provided with footways. 
The two railway bridges at Pimlico, which look lUce 
one, belong to the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company, and the Ix>ndon, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company. The latter company 
are owners of a bridge which is close to the new 
Blackfriars Bridge. The Thames Tunnel, a road- 
way under the river 2 miles below London Bridge, 
was commenced in 1825 under the direction of Sir 
Isambard Brunei, and opened March 25, 1843. It 
cost £614,000, but it barely paid the expenses of 
maintenance, and it was sold in 1865 to the hftst 
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London Ttaflway Company. A little higher up the 
river a subway, lined with iron hoops, connects Tower 
Hill and Tooley Street 

Palaces.— St James*, erected by Henry VIIL, 
from a design by Holbein, at the foot of St James* 
Street, is an irr^^ular, dingy-looking brick building. 
But it is well adapted internally for royal levees and 
drawing-rooms, which are held here during the fashion- 
able season. Buckingham Palace, facing the west 
end of St James' Park, was built by George IV., 
and consists, since the erection of the east front, of 
a quadrangular range of buildings. In the gallery, 
which is 160 feet long, are some good pictures. The 
queen resides here several mont^ every year in the 
spring and summer. Whitehall — The Banqueting 
House, designed by Inigo Jones in the Palladian 
style, is the only renmant of the ancient palace of 
Whitehall; the ceiling, painted by Eubens, is the 
most extensive work of that artist existing in the 
country. Kensington Palace, situated in Kensington 
Gardens, is a plain brick building. Lambeth PaLoe, 
on the Surrey side of the river, opposite the Houses 
of Parliament, has been for many centuries the re- 
sidence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It is a 
brick edifice, and comprises a great variety of styles 
in architecture, from early English downwards, and 
contains a library of 25,000 volumes. 

The Parks, — Of these the largest and most fashion- 
able is Hyde Park, which lies l^tween the Uxbridge 
and Kensington Hoads, and contains about 400 acres. 
It has towards the south side a large artificial lake, 
called the Serpentine, which is spanned by a hand- 
some bridge of five arches, at the entrance to Ken- 
sington Gardens. The principal entrance to the park 
on the south side is by a triple archway close to 
Apsley House, and within a few yards of that point 
is the beginning of Rotten Row, a narrow stripe 
railed off for equestrians, and stretching about 1 mile 
towards Kensington. Somewhat further north, and 
on the other side of the Serpentine, is a fashionable 
drive called the Ladies' Mile, which extends nearly 
to the bridge before mentioned; and here, on tho 
summer afternoons, may be seen vast numbers of 
splendid equipages driving up and down, while others 
make the circuit of the park. On Sunday afternoon 
it is frequented, for the most part, by an inferior 
description of equipages, while the foot-path on each 
side is crowded with promenaders of all ranks — many 
of the highest The principal entrance on the north 
side is at tho end of Oxford Street, and is adorned 
with an elegant arch of white marble, which for- 
meriy stood in front of Buckingham Palace. Ken- 
sington Gardens, with which Hyde Park communi- 
cates at several points, are well wooded and finely 
laid out. Here carriages are not admitted. Pro- 
menaders are very numerous on Sunday afternoons 
during the season. St James' Park (83 acres) ex- 
tends from Buckingham Palace to the Horse Guards, 
and in its centre is an ornamental sheet of water, 
studded with islets covered with trees and shrubs, 
and roimd which swim a great variety of aquatic 
fowls. The Green Park, 71 acres , in extent, lies 
between St. James' Park on the south and Piccadilly 
on the north. Regent's Park, on the north side of 
London, covers an area of 403 acres. Round the 
park is an agreeable drive nearly 2 miles long, and 
an inner circular drive incloses the Botanic Gardens. 
At the north end are the Zoological Gardens, to 
which a fine broad avenue leads along the centre of 
the park, with clusters of trees on each hand, and 
footpaths ramifying out in all directions. Battersea 
Park is formed on the south bank of the Thames, 
opposite to Chelsea Hospital, and cost £200,000. It 
is resorted to by large crowds on Sunday afternoons. 
Victoria Pork, on the north-east of London, is laid 



out and planted as a place of recreation fur the in- 
habitants of Spitalfields and Bethnal Gre^L 

The New Palace of Westminster, or the ffouses of 
Parliament, oontainB the House of Peers and the 
House of Commons, with the connected apsirtwenta 
and offices. It is a highly decorated atructure in the 
Tudor Gothic style, after designs by Sir Charles 
Barry. It stands on the left bonk of the Thames, 
between the river and Westminster Abbey, and ex- 
tends over an area of about 8 acres. The facade, 
which overlooks the river, is 900 feet in length. The 
walls are of brick, faced externally wiUi magnesian 
limestone, and the whole edifice is separated from 
the river by a terrace of Aberdeen granite. It k 
panelled with rich tracery,and profusely decorated with 
statues and shields of arms of the Kings and Queens of 
England, from the Conquest to the present time. In 
the south-west angle is the Victoria tower, supported 
upon four pointed arches 60 feet in height; it is 
75 feet square, and 340 feet in height There is also 
a tower in the centre, 300 feet high by 60 feet, sur- 
mounted by a lantern; and the dock-tower, at the 
north end of the edifice, with its richly decorated 
spire, rises 320 feet The House of Peers is an apart- 
ment 97 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet high; 
magnificently decorated throughout with carved oak- 
panelling, a profusion of gilding, paintings in fresco, 
and richly-stained glass windows. The House of 
Commons is a somewhat smaller i^>artment, fitted up 
in a much plainer style. Paintings in fresco sskd the 
water-glass medium, and statues of great statesmen, 
have recently been added to the internal deooratioos; 
and a statue of the architect has been placed on the 
ntaircase leading up to the committee-rooms. In 
Old Palace Yard is an equestrian statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion by Baron Marochetti, and a statue of 
George Canning. 

Goiernment Ujires. — These are mostly situated in 
and near Whitehall The Treasury, Home Office, and 
Board of Trade occupy one range of buildings, which 
have been improved by a uniform and tuuidsoms 
fa9ade. The India Office is in St James* Park. 
The Horse Guards and Admiralty, which are some- 
what nearer Charing Cross, have little to admire in 
their external appearance. The Ordnance Office^ 
also in Pall Mall, is a plain building. An extensive 
pile of government offices, for the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Offices, has been erected in Downing 
Street The style is Italian, and the building ex- 
hibits a large amount of decorative detail, part 
of it in red and other coloured marbles and gran- 
ites. Some of the public offices are in Somerset 
House, a spacious and handsome quadrangle, finiibed 
in 1782, from designs by Sir W. Chambers; its 
northern fa9ade, 200 feet in length, faces the Strand; 
and its southern front, 800 feet long, overlooks the 
river. It has now also a front towards Wellington 
Street, designed by Mr. Pennethome. The Post- 
office, near St Paul's, is a spacious and handsouM 
building, completed in 1829, from the designs of 
Smirke. It is 390 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 
64 feet high. Its facade, which is towards St Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand, has three Ionic porticoes. A supple- 
mental building Uvr telegraph and other bfuoneM 
occupies the opposite side of St Martin's-le-Graod 
It was opened in 1873. Its chief feature is the hall 
of the telegraph department 300 feet by 90 feet 
The Mint, a stone building of Grecian architecture^ 
finished in 1810, stands on Tower Hill, and oocopiei 
about 10,000 square yards. 

The Tower. — This celebrated fortress, whidi dtraht- 
less formed the nucleus of modem London, Uei on 
the banks of the Thames, from which it is now separ- 
ated by a platform, just beyond the liberties of ths 
city. It occupies an area of 12 acres, inclosed within 
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a wall snrrounded by a ditcb, now dry, bat in former 
times filled with water from the Thames. On the 
Boath side is an archway called the 'Traitors' Gate/ 
through which state prisoners were brought from the 
river. The most ancient part of the existing edifices 
— ^the White Tower — was erected about 1078, for 
William the Conqueror, by Gundulph, bishop of 
Hochester. It stands near the centre of the quad- 
rangle, round which are placed several other towers, 
each having its distinctive name. The Tower con- 
tains the Wellington Barracks, erected on the site of 
the ^rand store-house, burned down in 1841; the 
jewel-room, a modem edifice, in which are preserved 
the regalia of Great Britahi; the horse armoury. 
Queen Elizabeth's armoury, and the church of St. 
Peter-ad- Vincula. Besides its use as a fortress, the 
Tow^r was likewise the temporary residence of several 
KingB and Queens of England. 

Places of Worship, — St. Paul's Cathedral, originally 
founded about 600, has been repeatedly burned doMm. 
The last building, designed by Inigo Jones, was de- 
stroyed by the great fire of 1666. The present one, 
on Uie same site, the greatest and most conspicuous 
architectural ornament of London, planned and car- 
ried out by Sir Christopher Wren, was begun in 
1675 and completed in 1710. It occupies the summit 
of Liudgate HilL It is 510 feet in length from east 
to west, while the transept is 250 feet, exclusive of 
the semicircular portico at each end; the breadth of 
the west front is 180 feet, and the height of the walls 
110 feet. The building is crowned with an immense 
dome, surmounted by a lantern with ball and cross, 
the height of the latter being 404 feet from the 
ground. It is built entirely of Portland stone, and 
cost £747,954, which was paid by levying a tax 
on ooaL The interior is now being decorated at 
frreat cost by voluntary means, according to the ori- 
ginal intentions of Wren. Among the monuments it 
contains are those of Wellington, Nelson, Sir Kalpb 
Abercromby, Sir John Moore, Dr. Johnson, Howard, 
Sir Joshua Keynolds, and other eminent men of 
modem times. Near together, under tbe centre of 
the dome, lie interred Lord Nelson and the Duke of 
Wellington. Westminster Abbey, one of the finest 
specimens of the pointed style in Great Britain, dates 
from the reign of Henry IIL and Edward I., when 
it was erected on the site of the Saxon minster, 
founded by Sebert. The beautiful chapel at the east 
end was added by Henry VII., and at the beginning 
of last century ti^e upper part of the two towers at 
the west end were erected from designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. It is 360 feet long, and 195 feet wide 
within the walls. Here our kings and queens have 
been crowned, from Edward tbe Confessor to Queen 
Victoria; and here many of them are buried, some 
with and others without monimients. In the south 
transept are the tombs and honorary monuments of 
great poets from Chaucer down to Campbell, whence 
it is called 'Poet's Comer;' and in other parts are 
numerous sculptured monuments to statesmen, war- 
riors, philosophers, divines, patriots, and eminent in- 
dividuals generally, many of whom are interred within 
its walls. Of the other sacred edifices in London the 
most remarkable are St. Bartholomew's in West 
Smithfield, which contains some fine specimens of 
Norman, early English, and later styles of architec- 
ture; St. Saviour's in Southwark, which boasts of the 
beet early EngUsh architecture in London in its choir 
and lady-chapel, the only portions of the old church 
which remain; St. Stephen's Walbrook, the interior 
of which is extremely fine^ and generally regarded 
as one of Wren's best works; and the Temple Church, 
wMch combines transition Norman architecture with 
early English, the latter in the choir, which was 
founded in 1240. Important restorations in this 



church, commenced in 1840, have been completed at 
a cost of £70,000. Besides these many of the older 
parish churches are elegant stmctures: among those 
worthy of being specifi^ are Bow Church, St. Bride's 
in Fleet Street, and St Martin's-in-the-Eields. Those 
built in more recent yean are chiefly adaptations of 
the Gothic, and give favourable indications of a 
return to a purer taste. Of the Boman Catholic 
churches in London the largest is that called St 
George's Cathedral, in Southwark, finished in 1848. 
The additions to the churches in London have of late 
years been numerous, particularly in the suburbs, and 
many of them are ^egant and costly specimens of 
architecture. The prevailing style is Grothic, conti- 
nental models being frequently followed in details. 
Many of the Dissenting churches are also tasteful 
structures. Among the finest of them are the new 
City Temple on the Viaduct, opened for divine ser- 
vice in May, 1874; and the Apostolic (or Irvingite) 
church in Gordon Square, which can only be com- 
pared with an early English Grothio cathedral for 
its plan, its dimensions, its character, and its amount 
of decoration. The Tabernacle, Newington Butts, 
erected for the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, is said to be 
capable of accommodating 5000 persons or more. It 
has a classical portico. 

Public Buildings in the City. — In the course of the 
reconstructions in the city, already noticed, many old 
and familiar landmarks have been removed. The 
once famous East India House in Leadenhall Street, 
a structure of no ordinary historic interest, and the 
Excise Office in Broad Street, have been replaced by 
immense piles of offices; Doctors' Conmions has been 
cleared away for the new street to the Mansion 
House; Sir C. Wren's well-known College of Phy- 
sicians is supplanted by butchers' shambles; the site 
of the Steel- Yard, memorable in the history of old 
London, is absorbed by the city terminus of the 
South-eastern Bail way; three or four of the churches 
have been levelled, and most of the old coaching inns 
and hostelries have disappeared; whilst outside the 
city a whole region full of good and bad memories 
has been cleared away for the new Law Courts; the 
State-paper Office is displaced by the Foreign Office; 
Tattersall's is crossed by streets; chambers occupy 
the ground of the Old Thatched House; and a g3rm- 
nasium has supplanted the British Institution. A 
number of the most important buildings in the me- 
tropolis are situated within the city. The nucleus of 
the whole is formed by the Bank of England, the 
Koyal Exchange, and the Mansion House, which all 
face towards an open area, the centre of bustle and 
business, near the middle of the city, which is further 
adorned with the handsome offices of several assurance 
companies. The Bank of England, in Threadneedle 
Street, was built in 1732. It has since that period 
received various additions and improvements, and 
recently an increase of height in its centre, and now 
forms a low, fiat, insulated, irregular parallelogram, 
covering 4 acres of groimd. The Koyal Exchange is 
an extensive and ornate building, having a Corinthian 
portico surmounted by a pediment enriched by sculp- 
ture. It surrounds an open interior quadrangle, in the 
centre of which is a marble statue of Queen Victoria by 
Lough. In this coiut, which is surroimded by covered 
arcades, the meetings of the merchants on 'Change 
are held. An equestrian statue by Chantrey of the 
Duke of Wellington occupies the area in front of the 
building. The Royal Exchange was originally founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1567, and having been 
burned dovm in 1666, it was rebiiilt, and opened in 
1669. This second exchange having been also burned 
dovm on January 10, 1838, the present edifice was 
erected on its site. The exchanges for sjKJcial pur- 
^>08es are the Stock Exchange in Capel Court; the 
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Coal Exchange, Lower Thames Street, built by J. R 
Banning, opened on October 30, 1849, by Prince 
Albert It is » smnptnons, tiioogfa rather moongm- 
OQs btdlding, the great hall of whidi is drcnlar, 60 feet 
in diameter, and 74 feet to the apex of the glazed 
dome with which it is covered ; the Cktm Exchange, 
in Mark Lane, is a Doric stnictare, opened in 1747, 
enlarged and partly reboilt in 1827, and now again 
almost entirely rebuilt The Mansion Hoose^ the 
residence of the lord-mayor while he holds the office 
of first magistrate of the dty, was boilt in 1739-53 
from the designs of Dance, the dty sorveyor, at a 
cost of £7 1,000. It has a Corinthian portico in front 
The Guildhall, situated at the north end of King 
Street, Cheapside, is the dvic parliament-house, where 
the prindpal bnsinefls of the corporation of the dty 
of London is conducted. The dvic banquets are given 
here. This edi6ce was erected at different periods, 
but has been recently elaborately restored. The hall 
itself is now covered with an open timber roof of the 
decorative character of the 'perpendicular' Gothic 
period, whilst the old front has been removed and 
replaced by a new Gothic front The hall, an im- 
meuse room in which 3000 persons can dine, contains 
some monuments of ordinary sculpture ; and at the 
west end, raised on pedestals, are the well-known 
colossal figures of Gog and Magog. In 1872 a hand- 
some suite of rooms was added to the Guildhall for 
the reception of the Corporation Library and Museum, 
and thrown open to the public The library consists 
of upwards of 40,000 volumes. Among the chan^:^ 
which have been made of late years some of the city 
companies have remodelled or rebuilt their halls. Of 
these the Clothworkers' Company have produced the 
moet elaborate street fa9ade, of which the late Mr. 
S. Angell was the architect, and it is in the Cinque- 
ceuto Italian style. Its situation in Mincing Lane, 
one of the many narrow defiles in which much of the 
fine architecture of the city has recently been pro- 
duced, does not permit it to be seen to advantage. 
Amongst the banks that of Messrs. Kobarts, Lubbock, 
& Co., in Lombard Street, may be reckoned as almost 
a solitary exception to the mistaken system of exten- 
sive ornamentation of upper stories in narrow streets. 
There are three or four spots where several of the 
fine buildings of the dty come into the field of view 
very effectively. Such points are the western end 
of King William Street; one of the resting-places in 
the middle of the street, opposite the Mansion House; 
either end of Bartholomew Lane, by the Bank ; the 
north-eastern angle of the exchans:e, looking in any 
direction ; and the eastern end of Comhill. From 
the last-mentioned point is seen the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, the banking-room of which 
is the largest and at the same time the most effec- 
tively treated room of the kind in the metropolis. 

Ot-ic CorjKfvation and (Jovet'ntnent. — The chief cine 
officer of Ix)ndon is the lord-mayor, annually elected 
from among the aldermen who have been sheriffs, on 
September 29, and installed in office on November 9, 
when a procession t'ikes place, called the Ix)rd- 
Ma^'or's Show. The court of aJdermen consists of 
twenty-six members, including the lord-mayor. They 
are chosen for life by the ratepayers of the twenty- 
six wards into which the city is di\ided, each being the 
rei>r jsentative of a separate wartL They are properly 
the subordinate governors of their respective wards, 
under the jurisdiction of the lord-mayor, and preside 
in the courts of Wardmote for the redress of minor 
grievances. The sheriffs, two in number, are annually 
chosen by the livery or general assembly of the free- 
men of London. The common council is a court 
consisting of 206 representatives returned by twenty- 
five of the wards in proportion to their relative 
extent; the 26th, or Bridj^e Ward Without, being 



represented by an alderman. Hie general ha&aem 
of this court is to legislate for the internal govon* 
ment of the dty, its polioe, reTenno, ft& The re- 
corder 18 generally a barrister of eminftnom, appomted 
for life by the lonl-mayor and aldermen as principal 
assistant and adviser to the dvic magistracy, and one 
of the justices of Oyer and Terminer. The livoy 
of London is the aggregate of the members of the 
several dty companies, of which there are seventy- 
five, embracing Uie various trades of the metropolis. 
Of the dty companies twelve are termed great com- 
panies, and from one or other of them the lord-mayor 
was formeriy chosen. In order of precedence thej 
are — ^The Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant Tailors, Habenkeh- 
ers^ Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, Cloth-worken. 
Many of the companies are very rich, and possess 
hirge halls. The Goldsmiths' HJI, behind the Post- 
office; the fishmongers* Hall, near London Bridge; 
and the Ironmongers' Hall, in Fenchorch Street, are 
very elegant structures. 

The Metropolitan Police, — ^The oi^anization of the 
present effective police force is due to Sir Robert 
Peel's bill of 1829. The force is divided into the 
dty police, confined to the dty proper, whose office 
is in Old Jewry; and the metropolitan p<^ce, which 
consists of over 11,000 men, and whose chief station 
is in Scotland Yaid, WhitehaU. 

Courts of Zair.— London is the seat of the supreme 
courts of tiie kingdom. The court of ultimate appeal 
is the House of Lords, but the highest court of law, 
properly so called, is the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, consisting of the court of appeal and the High 
Court of Justice, the latter comprising the Courts uf 
Chancery, Conmion Pleas, Queen's Bench, Exchequer, 
&C. Several of these courts had long been accom- 
modated at Westminster Hall (formerly sitting ui 
the hall), but have now been removed to the New 
Law Courts at the junction of the Strand and Fle«t 
Street. This great building, from the design of 
the late G. £. Street, occupies an area of nearly four 
acres. It is of a somewhat heavy mediaeval character, 
a large western tower bdng a chief feature. West- 
minster Hall, which was built by William Rnfus, is 
290 feet long. It was formerly used for great state 
trials; it now serves merely as a promenade for 
lawyers during the sitting of the courts. The Old 
Bailey, adjoining Newgate, is the central criminal 
court for the trial of prisoners who have committed 
serious offences in the metropolitan district One 
or more of the judges in Westminster Hall sit here 
also in the old court, while the new court is presidetl 
over by the recorder and oonmion Serjeant of the 
city of London. There are numerous county courts 
within the metropolis and its inunediate neighbour- 
hood for the trial of small-debt cases. Beside tbe 
above there are also the Clerkenwell Sesdon-houK ; 
the dty police-courts, which are held at the Mansion 
House and Guildhall, and are predded over by tbe 
lord-mayor and one of the aldermen ; and numeroos 
courts connected with the metropolitan police, each 
of which is predded over by a barrister of at least 
seven years* standing. The Inns of Court, as the/ 
are called, are four : Inner Temple, Middle Temple^ 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. Every law student, 
before he can be called to the bar, has to he entered 
as a member of one of these inns, and to dine a 
certain number of times in the common halL The 
Inner and Middle Temple are dose to Temple Bar, 
between Fleet Street and the river. The roof of 
Middle Temple Hall, built in 1572, is considered the 
best specimen of Elizabethan architecture in LondoD. 
Subordinate to the Temple are Clifford's, Clement's^ 
Lyon's, and New Inn. Lincoln's Inn is eitu»te<i 
between Chancery Lane and the extensive st^osn 
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adled Lincoln's Inn Fields. A handsome hall and 
library in the Tudor style, from the designs of Hard- 
vick, have been erected in the gardens. Subordinate 
to Lincoln's is Fumival's Lm in Holbom. Gray's 
Inn itands on the north side of Holborn, and has 
attached to it two inns of chancery, Staple Inn and 
Barnard's Inn. The gurdeus, first planted about 
1600, were a fashionable* promenade in the time of 
Charles IL, and for some time after. 

Prisons. — There are altogether about a dozen 
criminal prisons. The most celebrated of these is 
Newgate, near St. Sepulchre's church, a gloomy and 
massive structure, the scene of a great many execu- 
tions. We should also mention Brixton Prison, at 
Brixton Hill, for female criminals; Clerkenwell 
Priioii, belonging to the county of Middlesex ; the 
bouie of correction. Cold Bath Fields, a very exten- 
sive bride building, near Gray's Inn Lane, with spa- 
dons courts and airy groimds, where the silent system 
is followed, and a 1^^ treadmill employs 320 at a 
time ; Millbank Penitentiary, or Prison, as it is now 
called, an immense brick e(Uiioe with external walls 
indoeing upwards of 16 acres, designed by Jeremy 
Bentham, said to have cost £500,000 sterling ; HoUo- 
way Prison for criminals and debtors; the West- 
minster House of Correction, for female prisoners, in 
Tothill Fields, built on the Panopticon principle, 
with a court-yard in the centre 250 feet in diameter, 
tnd which is conducted on the silent system ; the 
Model Prison, Pentonville, contuning 1000 cells, and 
in which the inmates are taught useful trades. 

Clvht. — Many of these establishments, having 
most elaborate and ornate buildings, form among the 
principal architectural features of the metropolis. 
They are situated chiefly in the west end, in and 
near Pall Mall, and vie with each other in elegance 
and luxury. The principal ones are the Athenaeum, 
P<)s|<e8aed of a fine library, and having a great many 
Artists and men of science and letters among its mem- 
hers; the Army and Navy, the United Service, the 
Gaards*, and the Junior United Service; the Carlton, 
the great Tory club, standing side by side with the 
Keform Club in PiJl Mail, the former numbering 
■hove 1600 and the latter 1400 members; the Junior 
Carlton, the Oriental, the Travellers', Brooks', one 
of the oldest of the clubs, and the rallying point for 
^ Whig party ; White's, also a very old club, fre- 
quented chiefly by the Conservative nobility; the 
Conservative; the Oxford and Cambridge; the 
Garrick, frequented by lovers of the drama; the 
Union, in Cockbum Street, Trafalgar Square ; and 
t|»e City Carlton and City liberal, in St Swithin's 
Lane and in Walbrook 

ThetUr^ Public Nails, and Places of Amusement, 
^The principal theatres are Covent Garden, opened 
in 1858, at a cost of £80,000, and seated for about 
^00; Her Majesty's Theatre (ItaHan Opera House), 
Haymarket, seated for about 3000; Urury Lane 
(which see), the Haymarket, Sadler's Wells (which 
'^ entirely rebuilt in 1879) ; the Princess's, the Ly- 
cetun, the Strand, the Adelphi, the Surrey, Gaiety, 
Globe, Opera Comique, Pavilion (seated for 3500), 
Standard, Vaudeville, Royal Court, Astley's, Toole's 
Theatre, the Savoy, and the Avenue, the last two 
being new. One of the most important buildings 
J>ed for purposes of public entertainment, the Alham- 
^ PalflMoe hi Leicester Square, designed as a repro- 
fraction of Saracenic architecture, was burned down in 
December, 1882. It had not long previously been 
**^^8od as a theatre after being for some years occu- 
pied as a music-hall. A new theatre is rebuilt on its 
?AAA ^'^^^^'^ Hall, in the Strand, capable of containing 
J^ persons, is now occupied by the Young Men's 
^^'i'tian Assodation, and is used also for the annual 
^y meetings of the different religious societies. St. 



James' Hall, remarkable almost entu*ely fur its in- 
terior, is chiefly devoted to musical entertainments 
of a high class. Hanover Square Booms were once 
famous as concert rooms. The Freemasons' Hall, 
in Great Queen Street, has lately been burned out. 
The Congregational Memorial Hall, and the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, the largest covered area in 
London, are among the most important erections of 
this kind in recent years, lliere are numerous music- 
halls in London, where of course the entertainment 
is not of a very elevated description. Cremome 
and other similar gardens are now no more. The 
Crystal Palace and Alexandra Palace are mentioned 
below. 

Museums and OaUaies. — The British Museum, 
founded in 1753, in Great Kussell Street, is a 
spacious and imposing edifice, with an Ionic facade 
and sculpture in the pediment, built between 1823 
and 1857. It contains an immense collection of 
books, manuscripts, engravings, drawings, sculptures, 
coins, minerals, stuffed animals, fossils, preserved 
plants, &c., and a magnificent collection of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Etruscan, Greek, and other antiquities. 
In Greek, in Assyrian, and perhaps also in Egyptian 
antiquities, this collection is not surpassed by any in 
Europe. The reading-room is a noble building of a 
drcular form, 140 feet in diameter, with a domed 
roof 160 feet high. (See British Museum and Li- 
braries.) An extensive building has been erected in 
the South Kensington quarter, for the accommodation 
of the very extensive Natural History collections. 
This building is about 650 feet long and has cost over 
£150,000. ITie museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, on the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
a rather handsome building erected at a cost of 
£40,000, contains some curious skeletons and surgical 
preparations. The Soane Museum, on the north 
side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, possesses many valuable 
objects, consisting of books, paintings, prints, MSS., 
drawings, maps, models, plans, &c. The South 
Kensington Museum contains many valuable col- 
lections arranged with great care for purposes of 
instruction, in connection with which are the schools 
and head-quarters of the Department of Science and 
Art. South Kensington Museum has become a 
most important institution, and a capacious edifice 
has been provided for its several purposes. (See 
South Kensington Museum.) In connection with 
the great institution at South Kensington, museums, 
partly from private funds, have been established at 
Bethnal Green, and in South and North London. 
The chief picture-gallery in London is the National 
Gallery, on the north side of Trafalgar Square. 
Though inferior to some of the continental galleries 
it is still a very valuable collection. It contains 
about 1100 paintings, acquired partly from donations, 
partly by purchase ; in the former class are a great 
number of paintings and drawings by Turner. (See 
National Gallery.) The National Portrait Gal- 
lery is a collection of over 500 portraits, busts, and 
medallions, at South Kensington, brought together 
since 1858. The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and 
Sciences, a memorial to the late Prince Consort, is a 
huge building between the Horticultural Gardens 
and the Kensington Boad. It was erected for 
the purpose of holding national and international 
congresses, for purposes of science and art, musi- 
cal performances, exhibitions, &c. It is chiefly used 
for concerts, and is capable of accommodating an 
audience of 8000, while the orchestra itself accom- 
modates 1000 performers. The building also contains 
a pic'^ure-gallery. In Hyde Park, immediately oppo- 
site this building, is another memorial of the prince, 
which is probably the most splendid, and certainly 
the most costly monument of recent times. A colos- 
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Mil lUtne of the prince, seated, Is placed beneath 
a magnificent shrine, elaborately sculptured and 
adorned, and terminating in a cross about 170 feet 
above the ground. Biurlington House has been 
granted to the Boyal Academy, and a suite of rooms 
built in the rear of it for exhibitions; the north end 
of the grounds has been assigned to the London 
University, for which, and for 3ie Boyal Geographi- 
cal Society and various other scientific societies, a 
suitable edifice has been erected, with its principal 
front towards Burlington Street Near the South 
Kensington Museum and the Albert Hall are the 
gardens of the Boyal Horticultural Society, which 
also possesses a garden at Chiswick. These gardens 
are inclosed by arcades executed in ornamented brick- 
work and terra-cotta; and at the northern end of 
the ground are terraces, a cleverly designed conser- 
vatory, and a monument to commemorate the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, of which the chief feature is a statue 
of the Prince Consort Part of the ground was the 
scene of the International Exhibition of 1862. 

Crystal Palace, — ^The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
about 7 miles from London, was formed to a con- 
siderable extent of the materials of the exhibition 
building of 1851, removed from Hyde Park. The nave 
has an arched roof, to the support of which columns 
placed at regular intervals contribute. There are three 
transepts, the centre one 120 feet wide and 194 feet 
high. The building is 1608 feet in length. It contains 
terraces, fountains, and has several wings, also water- 
towers, and the extensive grounds contain numerous 
objects of interest It was originally designed as a 
great educational museum of art, and natural history 
and ethnology; and its gardens and fountains were 
to rival or surpass those of Versailles. This inten- 
tion in the matter of art was carried into effect by 
the provinion of the finest collection of casts of archi- 
tectural ornament and sculpture in the world. These 
were brought together chiefly by Mr. Owen Jones 
and Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, who designed the princi- 
pal 'courts' — Egyptian, Greek, Boman, Alhambra, 
iiyzantine, Medieval, Benaissance, and Italian — and 
arranged the specimens in them. The Pompeian 
house was produced under the general direction of 
Mr. Wyatt, and the Assyrian court under that of 
Mr. Layard and Mr. Fergusson. The paintings in 
the Pompeian house were produced under Signer 
Abbate's direction. M. Bonomi assisted in the Egyp- 
tian court. Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins produced the 
restored figures of extinct animals in the grounds. 
No expense was spared to insure accuracy. The 
courts appropriated to manufactures were designed 
by various architects. Of late years music has taken 
an important place in the arrangements of the Pal- 
ace, and an orchestra, extending over the entire 
breadth of the centre transept, was constructed pre- 
vious to 1862 for the great Handel festival of that 
year. Of late, however, entertainments of merely 
amusing character have been largely introduced. But 
at the same time lectures and classes have been insti- 
tuted, there has been provided an excellent library and 
reading-room, and the exhibition of objects of interest 
has been sedulously attended to; and thus the Palace 
has been so much appreciated as to have been a 
chief cause of the growth of the subiu-ban district con- 
necting London and Croydon, and which comprises 
Sydenham, Norwood, Anerley, Forest Hill, Dul- 
wich, and other once separate villages. On 30th 
December, 1860, fire destroyed the north end of the 
building, called ' the tropical department,' including 
the north transept; the Alhambra and Byzantine 
courts were seriously injured, and the library, the 
Indian museum, and other collections, and the more 
valuable zoological specimens, were destroyed. 

A similar building is the Alexandra Palace, occu- 



pying a conspicuous site on Muswell Uflh* lixi^ 
north of London, and commanding extenare views 
of the surrounding country. Built at first of matffriaU 
from the exhibition building of 1862, it wm honied 
down in thesummer of 1873, but rebuilt in aix or seven 
months by the contractors who had erected the former 
structure. The main feature of the new building is 
a grand central hall, about 400 feet in length by 
about 200 feet wide. The building has* however, 
never been a permanent financial saoceaa, and has 
now been closed for some time. The picturesqoo 
park in which it is situated contains aboot 300 acres, 
laid out as a race -course, cricket^ and bicyding 
grounds, a lake, a trotting track, &c. 

ScierUffie iMtUutions, «tc.— The chief learned b- 
stitutions are, the Boyal Society, Somerset House, 
which was founded in 1660; the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in the same bnUding, originally fotinded in 1572; 
the Boyal Academy of Arts, in Trafalgar Square, 
founded in 1768; the Boyal Academy of Music, 
founded in 1822; the Boyal College of Physicians, 
at the north-west comer of Traf a^ar Square, founded 
by Linacre, physician to Henry VIIL, in 1618, the 
present building of which was finished in 1825; the 
Boyal Geographical Society, founded in 1830, with a 
choice ge<^raphical library and large oollectico of 
maps; the Institution of Civil Engineers, established 
in 1818 ; the Boyal Institute of British Architects, 
founded in 1834, and possessing a good library of 
architectural works; the Boyal Institution of Great 
Britain, Albenuu-le Street, established in 1799; the 
Geological Society, in Scmierset House, established 
in 1807. 

Educational InttituttonM. — At the head of these 
stands the University of London (see Lomdox, Um- 
VERSITT of), with which are associated Univcndty 
College and King's College (see the separate articles). 
There are likewise two Episcopalian theolo^^ncai 
schools, an English Presbyterian, a Baptist, an Inde- 
pendent, a Unitarian, and a Jewish; and several 
schools for medicine, botany, chemistry, geology, kc 
Of the numerous endowed schools the most noted 
are, St. Paul's School, which provides a free educa- 
tion for 153 boys, the most advanced of whom are 
sent to Oxford and Cambridge, with exhibitions of 
about £50 to £120; the Merchant Tailors' School 
(now in the Charter-house School buildings, see 
Chartbr-house), founded in 1561, which furnishes 
a very efficient education gratis to 100 boys, and 
to 150 others at low fees, and has 43 fellowships in 
Oxford and 7 in Cambridge ; Christ's Hospital, New- 
gate Street (see separate article); WeatminaU^r 
School, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1 560. Be«iUrt 
the above, and numberless private schools, there are 
the middle class schools, Finsbury, with 1200 boys, 
many free schools, schools of the National Society 
and British and Foreign School Society, and laort 
than 300 schools erecteil by the School Board. 

BospitaU and ChaiitaJUe Institution*, — London 
abounds with hospitals for the cure of disease, lying- 
in charities, asylums for orphans, and other institu- 
tions of a like nature. Among these are, St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, in West Smithfield; Gays 
Hospital, Southwark; St. George's Hospital, near 
Hyde Park Comer; the Middlesex Hospital, founded 
in 1745; Westminster Hospital, Charing Cross Hcm- 
pital, King's College Hospital, University Collepb 
Hospital, &c. — there are medical schools atticbed 
to the above institutions; St Mary's Hobpital, Psd- 
dington; the Great Northern Hospital, in the (Cale- 
donian Bead; the Cancer Hospitai, in the Fulham 
Boad; the German Hospital, Dalston; and the Smsli- 
pox Hospital, Highgate Hill; St. Thomas' Hospitsl, 
Lambeth, opposite the Houses of Parliament, occu- 
pying a new and splendid range of buildings opeosil 
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in 1 S71 ; Bethlehem Hospital (Bedhim), in St George's 
Fields, sooth of the river ; Si. Luke's Hospital, also 
for insane patients ; the Foundling Hospital, rather 
«n asylam for illegitimate children generally than an 
hospital for foundlings, Chelsea Hospitid, Greenwich 
Hospital Several of these institutions will be found 
noticed in separate articles. 

Cemtteria. — Extramural interment is of very re- 
cent date. Kensal Green Cemetery, in which several 
royal personages have been buried, was opened in 
lb32 ; it occupies about 48 acres of ground, and is 
tastefully planted and laid out The cemeteries at 
Brompton, Kensal Green, Highgate, Abney Park, 
the Tower Hamlets, Bethnal Green, Nunhead, and 
Norwood are the only * intramural * places in which 
interments are permitted, excepting in the case of 
intennents in St Paul's and Westminster Abbey; 
and some of the cemeteries named would now be 
closed were they not provided with their special 
seta. A large cemetery has been formed near Wok- 
ing, in Surrey, by a company. The bodies, with the 
moomers, are conveyed by railway trains, separate 
from the ordinary traffic, on the South-Westem line, 
from a distinct station in the Westminster-Bridge 
Bofld, and by a branch line into the cemetery itself. 
The whole ground amounts to more than 2000 acres. 
At the Woking cemetery the poor of several of the 
London parishes are buried; but some of the parishes, 
M Marylebone and St Pancras, and Paddington, 
have their own cemeteries. The City of London 
Cemetery is at Hford, in Essex. The Great Northern 
Cemetery, near Colney-Hatch, is similar in its ar- 
nngements to the Woking Cemetery. The bodies 
are taken by the Great Northern RaUway. 

Means of Conveyance, — ^This is of two kinds, inter- 
nal and external; the former by means of omnibuses, 
cabs, tramway cars, steamboats, and railways; the 
latter by canals, railways, and the Thames. Nu- 
merous small steamers ply on the Thames, aflFording 
n»eana of communication to all points of the river be- 
tween Richmond and Woolwich, adistance of 18 miles. 
The principal stations are the Great Eastern, Liver- 
pool St, Bishopsgate; the London and North- West- 
ern, Euston Square ; North London, Broad Street ; 
Great Western, Paddington; the Great Northern 
and Midland, King's Cross ; Midland, St Pancras ; 
bouth-Eastem, London Bridge, where there is a con- 
pries of stations. Charing Cross and Cannon Street; 
I^ndon, Chatham, and Dover, Ludgate HilL The 
Victoria Station, Pimlico, accommodates the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, London, Cha- 
tham, and Dover, and West End and CrysUl Palace, 
Mid is contiguous to Great Western and Metropoli- 
tMi Stations; the South-Westem terminus is at 
Waterloo Bridge. Many of these stations communi- 
^ by the Metropolitan and District Railways, two 
distinct systems, but both popularly known as the 
underground,' affording means of internal com- 
'^'^J^ion within the city. Many of them are 
elaborate piles of costly architecture, and have asso- 
rted with them large and handsome hotels. The 
ThMnes also affords communication by steam vessels 
*»th the most important points on the British and 
continental coasts, as well as with all parts of the 
world. ^ 

MarkeU. — These are numerous, but have generally 
httle to attract, either in external beauty or in inter- 
***! arrangement. The principal ones are Billings- 
8^ for tish ; Earringdon for vegetables and fruit ; 
Covent Garden for vegetables, fruit, flowers, and 
P^ts; Leadenhall for poultry, game, &c.; Deptford 
w foreign cattle. Newgate dead meat and poultry 
^ket has been removed to Smithfield, to the site 
^ ^ne Cattle Market before removed to the Cale- 
*»»ian Road. The new Smithfield Market extends 



over the line of the Metropolitan Railway. Meat 
and poultry are now brought to it in large quantities 
by railway. Trucks from the Great Western, Great 
Northern, and other lines, pass under openings in the 
floor of the market, and their contents are raised. 
Mr. Horace Jones was the architect of the new 
building. The market in the Caledonian Road was 
designed by the late Mr. J. B. Bunning, city archi- 
tect, and predecessor of Mr. Jones. It was opened 
in 1855, cost nearly £600,000, and occupies 74 acres. 
Leadenhall Market has recently been partly rebuilt 

HoteU,—T\ie Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, oc- 
cupying the site of old Northumberland House, is 
one of the most important, and is very attractive. 
There are large hotels at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street, in connection with the South-Eastem, and 
at St Pancras in connection with the Midland Rail- 
way. Also connected in some manner with railways 
are the Great Western Hotel at Paddington; the 
Great Northern Hotel at King's Cross; the Gros- 
venor Hotel at Pimlico ; and De Keyser's immense 
hotel at Blackfriars. Besides these there are the 
Langham Hotel, Portland Place ; the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, in Victoria Street; the Salisbury 
Hotel, in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street; and the 
First Avenue, in Holbom near Gray's Inn. 

Manufactures. — It would be almost endless to 
specify the different kinds of articles manufactured in 
I^ndon. It contains among the largest breweries, 
distilleries, and sugar-refineries in the kingdom; was 
long the principal seat of silk-weaving ; has exten- 
sive manufactures in metal, including machinery of 
all kinds, plate, jewelry, watches, and brass-work, 
and an enormous production of books and prints. 
Millinery, the making of clothes and slops, and of 
boots and shoes, are also extensive branches of indus- 
try. Besides these there are cabinet-making, coop- 
ering, coach-building, leather*working, hat-making, 
ship-building, rope-making, mast-making, &c., all of 
which are departments of manufacture conducted on 
a large scale; and there are numerous extensive 
chemical works, soap manufactories, and dye-works. 

Commerce^ Docks, <fcc. — The port of London ex- 
tends from London Bridge to a little below Black - 
wall, and is divided into the Pool, Limehouse Reach, 
Greenwich Reach, Black wall Reach, and Bugsby's 
Reach ; it is under the care of the corporation of the 
city as conservators. The docks, some of which are 
of great extent, are surrounded by wharves, sheds, 
store-houses, vaults, and warehouses of the most spa- 
cious kind. St. Katherine's Docks, London Docks, 
the West India Docks, and the East India Docks 
extend along the north bank of the river, at inter- 
vals from the Tower to Blackwall; and on the south 
bank, between Rotherhithe and Deptford, are the 
Commercial Docks. The tide rises 18 feet at springs, 
and 14 feet at neaps, at the London Docks ; and the 
depth at low water, spring-tides, on the outer sill of 
St. Katherine's Docks, the deepest in the port, is 
10 feet The largest is the West India import dock, 
2600 feet long, 500 broad, and capable of containing 
204 vessels of 300 tons each. Additions have been 
made to some of the older docks, but they are small 
works compared with the formation of the Victoria 
Docks. These are situate near Plaistow, below 
Blackwall, and occupy about 200 acres of the marsh 
land. The basin is about 90 acres in area, and the 
wharfage is more than a mile in length. The Vic- 
toria Docks were opened in 1855. Besides these 
there are the MiUwall Docks, in the Isle of Dogs, 
and an extension of the West India Docks. Docks 
also are being formed at Dagenham, below Bark- 
ing Creek, and at Tilbury. The Commercial 
Docks, south of the river, towards Deptford, now 
extend over 150 acres; and the ^ ponds* will float 
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60,000 loads of timber. The vessels belonging to the 
port in Dec. 1882 numbered 1609 sailing, and 1135 
steam; aggregate tonnage, 1,146,142. Its foreign 
exporto in 1850 amounted to £14,137,527; in 1882 
to £58,585,803 ; the imports to £142,507,974. The 
amount of customs revenue received in 1882 was 
£9,995,755. The value of the imports is about one- 



third, of the customs revenue about one-half of the 
whole amount for the United Kingdom. The follow- 
ing table gives particulars for 1882 of the shipping 
entering and clearing at the port of London, from 
and to foreign countries, and British colonies, and 
coastwise ; the tonnage cleared coastwise in ballast 
not being included: — 





Ektkrxd. 




SiUUair. 


Stfam. 


Tonnage. 


Sidlioe. 


8t«am. 


ToDoace. 


Foreign 


2,893 

1,584 

29,03G 


6.8S4 

688 

6,179 


4,872,005 
1,768.022 
4.291,447 


2,428 

6-il 

0,421 


4,369 
1,525 
2,158 


8,120,601 
1.525.060 
1,475,319 


Colonial 


Coasting 


Total 


84.418 


12,751 


10,421,474 


12,470 


8,043 


6,120.970 



For East and West India produce London is the 
great port ; tea, sugar, tobacco, wine, com, timber, 
tallow, hides, wool, and drugs, form large items on 
the list. A large quantity of the foreign imports are 
re-exported. The custom-house is a large building 
by the river side, between London Bridge and the 
Tower; the long room, where public business is 
transacted, is 185 feet long, 66 feet wide, and 55 feet 
high. 

Sources of the Support and Growth of the Popula- 
tion of London. — The vast size of London makes it 
a question of unusual interest how its enormous 
population is supported. The support of the popula- 
tion is necessarily associated with the growth of the 
city; and if contrary to a common notion we assume, 
as there is every reason to do, that there is nothing 
abnormal in the growth of London, the question be- 
comes important as well as interesting, affording the 
highest iUuHration of the law of growth and limi- 
tation to which cities are subject, as well as giving 
some indications of the future prospects of the me- 
tropolis itself. That the growth of London is not 
abnormal may be assumed from the fact that it can 
be satisfactorily explained from ordinary causes. The 
prosperity of London is the direct result, and one of 
the best indices of the material prosperity of the 
kingdom, of which it is the capital; its immediate 
causes will be best seen from an enumeration of the 
present sources of support of its population. London 
has enjoyed the double advantage of being the capi- 
tal, and a seaport on one of the largest rivers of the 
greatest trading nation in the world. One of the 
earliest sources of its prosperity was its commerce, 
and this alone would probably have made it a great 
city, although not the city it has become. London 
is at present, first of all, the monetary capital of the 
world; the extent of its commerce in other respects 
may be estimated from the statistics already given. 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
commerce of London contributes to the actual sup- 
port of its population in anything like a direct pro- 
portion to its apparent magnitude. For a large part 
of the enormous traffic which passes through it Lon- 
don is a mere entrepdt, and its toll upon it must be 
light, or the traffic would be altogether diverted. 
Besides, a large portion of the actual revenue drawn 
from commerce is in the hands of a comparatively 
small number of very wealthy firms, the chief expen- 
diture of whose members is not necessarily in Lon- 
don. The docks and ship-building are sources of 
revenue immediately connected with commerce, and 
much more exclusively local. The manufactures of 
London, fostered partly by commerce, partly by the 
causes afterwards to be enumerated, are a source of 
revenue strictly local, and of an extent which cannot 
easily be estimated. There are large districts, such 
10 the greater part of South London, which from the 



extent of their public works resemble first -cUss 
manufacturing towns; but besides this there are 
manufactures of a minor kind interspersed over the 
whole of London, and amounting to a great aggre- 
gate, which are chiefly due to the precedence of Lon- 
don as an entrepdt and centre of population. As in 
every large town there are numerous occupationa 
which a small town will not support, so in the Urgent 
of all there is the largest number of such trades. In 
every art there is a limited demand for the highest 
class of workmanship, and numerous subordinate 
branches of manufacture will not support a workman 
even in every large town ; all these operations are 
naturally concentrated where the demand is greatest, 
hence a large army of high-paid artisans. As the 
seat of the court and Parliament London possesses a 
source of revenue of the highest importance and of 
extraordinary elasticity. It is this which connects 
its expansion directly and proportionately with the 
general prosperity of the coimtry. The immediate 
expenditure of the court and legislators would be 
nothing; but their presence attracts the wealthier 
classes from all parts of the country, who pour the 
produce of the estates of England and of her prorin- 
dal conomerce into London as the chief centre of ex- 
penditure in the kingdom. This raises indirectly 
another extensive source of revenue. It gives the 
shopkeepers and warehousemen of London a pre- 
eminence which enables them to draw to the metro- 
polis the manufacturing products of all parts of the 
kingdom to be thence distributed as ttom a central 
depot. The number of casual visitors and of foreign 
residents with means elsewhere, who are attracted to 
London, is another great source of revenue to the 
London shopkeepers. Finally, art, literature, and 
science find their chief centre in London, and all who 
are interested in them flock thither. Printing, pub- 
lishing, and all the cognate trades are thus drawn 
'thither. It is the final court of appeal not only in 
law but in commerce, and in every other pursuit of 
life. All who have succeeded elsewhere tend thither 
to reap the full reward of their success and all who 
have failed elsewhere to have the judgment of for- 
tune reversed. The counteracting forces by which 
the prosperity of London is limit^ are to be found 
in the very conditions of its growth. It owes it« 
pre-eminence to being the a^Hal of a commerrisl 
country. Commerce lives by competition, and it has 
already numerous competitors among the other lar^ 
cities of the kingdom. The centrifugal force wbiih 
in all large dtiee drives population m>m the centre 
operates in London with its maximnm intensity, bat 
even by yielding to it the enhanced expense of living 
in so great an aggregate of population is not evaded. 
The price of groun<^ the average of wages, and all 
the elements of expense in commeroe and mannfsc- 
tures are high in London. It is thus weighted io the 
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race of prodaction, and has in man j particular in* 
dottries lost ground already against many more 
li'jhtly equipped antagonists. The more London in 
•fdte of these disadvantages continues to grow, the 
greater the disadvantages must become, it need 
therefore cause no surprise to learn from the regis- 
trar-general's returns that the rate of its increase has 
begun gradually to decline. 

BisUny. — In the reign of Nero London was already 
a place of considerable importance; and after the Ko- 
tnans left Britain it is supposed to have become the 
capital of the Eastern Saxon Kingdom. Little more 
M known of it during the Heptarchy than that it suf- 
fered severely by fire in 764, 798, and 801. When 
Inland was united under one monarch London be- 
came the metropolis of the kingdom, and soon after- 
wards it was sacked by the Danes. At the Conquest 
London submitted to William, and received from him 
a charter, which is still preserved; and on the acces- 
sion of Henry L a new charter was granted — the 
OQodel £rom which Magna Chartawas taken — restor- 
ing the privileges which existed before the Norman 
Conquest. London Bridge, erected instead of a wooden 
one, was begun in 1 176 and finished in 1209. This was 
to a great extent the same that was taken down in 
1S32. Li 1218 the forest of Middlesex was cleared, 
and that portion of London north of the city began 
Ui be built. In 1236 water-pipes began to be laid in 
thedty ; and early in the fourteenth century coal was 
lint introduced. In 1328 the village of South wark 
was incorporated with the city, as it had previously 
served as a place of refuge for malefactors. In 1349 
and 1361 London was visited by the plague. In 1381 
broke out the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who fell by 
the hands of the lord-mayor, hence the dagger on 
the dty arms. In 1416 lamps were introduced; in 
the same century some of the principal streets were 
paved, and wooden houses began to be replaced by 
others of brick. In the next century improvements 
were continued, and Westminster was connected 
>^th the city by a row of noblemen's mansions 
along the river, the last of which, Northumberland 
House, has made way for the Grand Hotel. In the 
■eventeenth century Spitalfields was covered with 
houses; and the space north of the Strand, as far as 
Hdborn, and from Temple Bar to St. Martin's Lane, 
^as extensively built upon, as well as the neighbour- 
hoods of Charhig Cross and Pall Mali The New 
W ver was completed, and many houses were supplied 
^ith water; sewers were dug; smooth pavements 
were laid down for passengers; and hackney-coaches 
came into general use. But the streets were so nar- 
row and dirty, and the houses in so filthy a state, that 
the dty was scarcely ever exempt from the plague, 
which sometimes committed great ravages. In 1666 
the great fire broke out, and spread over 336 acres, 
destroying 13,200 houses, ninety churches, and many 
pablic buildings. In rebuildiing considerable im- 
provemcsnts were introduced; and a fire in South wark 
yen years after gave a similar opportunity of improv- 
ing that district Population and trade now rapidly 
^joreaaed, partly from the immigration of French 
V^'testanta driven from their coimtry by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the metropolis steadily advanced in extent, pros- 
perity, and splendour. In 1780 took place the Gor- 
don riots, when the mob were in possession of London 
lor two days and committed frightful havoc. Since 
that disgraceful outbreak the peace of London has 
'^er been seriously endangered; and the troops sta- 
tioned in and around the capital, together with the 
effective police force that now exists, seem quite ade- 
quate to insure it against any similar disturbance. 
J^ extension and improvements which have taken 
place in London during the present century are still 
VouVliL 



greater than at any former period, and further changes 
of great importance are now in operation. The most 
remarkable event of recent times in the history of 
the metropolis is the carrying into effect in 1851 of 
the Great World's Exhibition, originated by Prince 
Albert, which has led to numerous exhibitions of 
a similar kind both at home and abroad. (See 
Exhibition, Industrial.) In June, 1861, occurred 
at Tooley Street the largest fire that there had 
been in London since the Great Fire of 1666. The 
property destroyed was valued at a million and a 
half sterling, and the ruins were still smoking seven 
weeks after the fire commenced. In 1862 took place 
the second great international exhibition. On Oct. I, 
1864, a great explosion of gunpowder in the Erith 
Marshes blew into the river about 130 feet of the 
embankment, and exposed the low-lying districts of 
south-eastern London to some jeopiurdy. By great 
exertions the embankment was restored before any 
damage was done. Another event that created a con- 
siderable sensation, and caused some lues of life and 
a great destruction of property, was the blowing up 
of 5 tons of gunpowder on board a boat in the Ke- 
gent's Canal on tne morning of October 2, 1874. llie 
citizens of London have taken a considerable part in 
the general history of the country, and have always 
been distinguished for public spirit and independ- 
ence. The first Stuarts were extremely jealous of 
the growth of London, and attempted to stop it by 
proclamations and fines, which with other persecu- 
tions alienated the citizens, and predisposed them to 
side with the Parliament and Cromwell, to whose 
success they largely contributed. 

LONDON, the capital of Middlesex county, On- 
tario, situated at the junction of the two branches o€ 
the Thames, on the Great Western Railway, 121 
miles west of Toronto. It was first laid out in 1825, 
and is well and regularly built, with wide streets and 
some handsome public buildings, among which are 
the dty-hall, court-houses, hospital. Western Univer- 
sity, several colleges, many churches and schools. 
There are extensive oil-refining works, iron-foundries 
and machine shops, carriage and wagon factories, 
chemical works, mills, breweries, tanneries, &c. It 
is the centre of the finest agricultural region of 
Canada, and carries on an active trade in wheat and 
agricultural produce. It is celebrated for its white 
sulphur springs. Pop. in 1881, 19,746. 

LONDON, Treaties and Conventions of. The 
following are the most important of the treaties and 
conventions concluded in London in recent times: 
— The Quadruple Alliance, formed 2d August, 1718 
(see separate article). On 6th July, 1827, a treaty 
was signed between England, France, and Kussia for 
regulating the affairs of Turkey and Greece, which 
led to the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece. 
On 22d April, 1834, a quadruple alliance was formed 
between England, France, Spain, and Portugal against 
theclaimsof Don Carlos and Don Miguel to thecrowna 
of Spain and Portugal On 15th July, 1840, a treaty 
was concluded between England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to compel Mehemet Ali to rcHtore Candia and 
Syria to the Porte, and on 27th November, at the 
conclusion of a short compaii^ by an Anglo- Austrian 
army in Syria, Mehemet Ali agreed to the terms of 
the treaty. A convention to close the Dardanelles 
against ships of war was signed on 13th July, 1841; 
and a convention between France and Enjiriand for 
suppression of the slave-trade 29th May, 1845. Aus- 
tria, France, England, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden 
were parties to a treaty signed 8th May, 1852, for 
settling the succession to the Danish cro\ni, and 
guaranteeing the integrity of its dominions in rela- 
tion to the duchies of Schleswig-IIolstein. The rights 
of the Grerman Confederation were reserved and the 
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claims of the Duke of Atig^istenburg on the duchies 
relinquished on satisfaction. On l£e 18th March, 
1871, at a conference of the great powers, the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, effected by the treaty of 
1856, waa abrogated. The neutralization of Luxem- 
burg was guaranteed by the five powers at the Con- 
ference of London, 11th May, 1867. This treaty waa 
renounced by Prussia 8d December, 1870. 

LONDON, Universitt of, was originally estab- 
lished as a joint-stock company in 1825. In 1836 
two charters were granted, one to a university re- 
taining the name of London University, and having 
power to examine and grant degrees, another to a 
teaching body which took the name of University 
College and now prepares students for obtaining the 
degrees conferred by the University. A renewal of 
the charter was granted on the accession of Queen 
Victoria, and new charteis were subsequently granted 
(1858, 1868) as well as supplementary charters, the 
last in March, 1878. The object of the institution 
is to render academical honours accessible to all 
classes and denominations without distinction. It is 
solely devoted to the function of examining, and does 
not undertake the office of instruction. As a body 
politic and corporate it consists of a chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, fellows, and graduates. The fellows are 
thirty-six in number, appointed by the crown or the 
senate, which consists of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and fellows. The chancellor is appointed by the crown ; 
the vice-chancellor is elected annually by the senate 
from among the fellows. The fellows are chosen by 
the crown or the senate from lists submitted by the 
convocation of the university, which consists of the 
graduates of two or three years' standing of the uni- 
versity. The senate is the governing body, and has 
charge of the property. The university admits as can- 
didates for examination any person who is above six- 
teen years of age, and confers degrees in all depart- 
ments of knowledge except theology, including the 
degrees of liachelor. Master, and Doctor, in Arts, Laws, 
Science, Medicine, and Music. Degrees may now be 
granted to women. The university sends one member 
to Parliament. A new building was constructed for 
the university in Burlington Place, Piccadilly, and was 
opened by the queen on 11th May, 1870. There are 
two matriculation examinations in each year, two 
B. A. examinations, and one M.A. examination. There 
are also provincial examinations for matriculation and 
for the degree of B.A. The provincial examinations 
are carried on simultaneously with the London ones 
before a sub-examiner sent down by the senate. The 
answers are taken to London in sealed packets, and 
reviewed by the London examiners at the same time 
with the answers of the London candidates. 

LONDONDERRY, a maritime county, north 
coast of Ireland, bounded on the north by Lough 
Foyle and the Atlantic Ocean; on the east by tie 
county of Antrim and Lough Neagh; on the south by 
the county of Tyrone; and on the west by Donegal 
In form it somewhat resembles a triangle. Area, 
52,315 acres, of which 390,374 acres are arable land. 
The countv, though not on the whole picturesque, is 
very diversified in surface, consisting partly of wild 
and bleak tracts of mountain and moor, partly of flat 
alluvial lands. Near the source of the Fauglian, on 
the borders of Tyrone, rises Sawel, the hi^^hest moun- 
tain in the county, with an elevation of 2236 feet. 
'I'he principal rivers are the Foyle, the Fauirhan, the 
lloe, the Bann, and the Moyola. Geologically the 
county is divided into two districts by the valley of 
the Roe. In the western the predominant formation 
is mica slate. The eastern ])ortion of tlie county con- 
sists of a vast area of ba^'^altic rock, with chalk, lias, 
limestone, and red sandstone underlying it. Iron is 
found in many of the 'strata, and iron-Btone was for- 



merly worked in Slieve Gallion, where it ocean in 
abundance. Coal, copper, and lead have been fouiul 
in small quantities. The richest and most fertile 
portions are the low grounds along the Boe, Uie 
Faughan, and the Foyle, the shores of Ixyagh Foyle, 
and other parts of the coast, parts of the westmi half 
of the Bann valley, the Moyola valley, and the land 
round Lough Neagh. Agriculture baa undergone 
considerable improvements of late, but is still, gene- 
rally speaking, in a low state, though superior to wh^ 
is found in some other counties, llie total acreage 
under crops in 1883 waa 177,682, of which 141S wei* 
under wheat, 73,813 onder oats, 31,704 under pota- 
toes, and 36,453 under grasses and clover. The total 
number of cattle in Londonderry in 1883 was 103,755; 
of sheep, 36,238 ; and of pigs, 29,729. The staple 
manufacture is linen. The county is divided into ax 
baronies and forty-three parishes, and returns tvn 
members to Parliament. The city of Londonderrv- 
and the borough of Colendne return one each. A 
great part of the county of Londondenry belongs u» 
several London livery companies, having been grante^l 
to them by James I. in 1609, after Londonderry 
with five other counties had fallen to the crown 
through the flight of the Earls of Tjrrone and 
O'DonnelL Pop. in 1871, 173,905; in 1881, 161.991. 
LONDONDERKY, a city, seaport, and assize 
town, the capital of the county of the same name, 
in the province of Ulster, Ireland. It is situated on 
the western side of the river Foyle, 23 miles from 
its moutJi, and 124 miles n.n.w. of Dublin. The city 
stands partly on the northern declivity of an oblong 
hill inclosed within a bend of the river, partly on th«7 
low ground on the north-western side, and to some 
extent on the adjoining hill ; while on the eastern 
bank of the Foyle a suburb known as the Waterside 
is united to the city by a magnifioent iron brid^re, 
1200 feet long, and erected at an expense of £80,000. 
From the river the appearance of the town is pictur- 
esque and striking, the houses on the hill rising over 
each other tier upon tier, while the summit is crowned 
with the cathedral The ancient portion of the dty 
is surrotmded by a wall 1 708 yards in length. It con - 
tains a small square, in the centre of whidi stands the 
Corporation Hall, and from which four main streets 
diverge. The walls are pierced by seven gates, giv- 
ing conununication with other parts of the town, the 
greater part of which now lies outside the walla. 
The most important of the public buildings are the 
county court-house, the jail, 6wyn*s InstitutioD, the 
infirmary, the model school, the Academical Imtito- 
tion, Magee College, the free grammar-school, com- 
monly csdled Foyle College, the lunatic asylum, and 
the Ebington Barracks. The harbour is oommodioa^ 
and vessels of large tonnage can discharge at the 
quay, which extendis for 2 miles along the river, and 
is provided with a graving-dock. An extensive foreign, 
colonial, and coasting trade is carried on ; steamers 
sail every evening in the week for Greenock and 
Glasgow, and three or four times a week for More- 
cambe and Liverpool ; while Glasgow transatlantic 
steamers call three or four times a week at the month 
of the river. The principal export is agricaltmal 
produce; the most important imports are timber, 
grain, iron, coal, flax-seed, flour, and guana FaciHtieB 
for intenml communication are famished by the 
Northern Counties Railway, which connects the city 
with Coleraine and Belfast; the Irish North-western, 
which conveys to Enniskillen and Dublin ; and the 
Lough Swilly, which runs to Buncrana. Three large 
shirt factories give employment to a large number of 
girls, while a considerable number of smaller establish- 
ments are engaged in the same trade. Besides then 
there are some timber-mills, grain^mUls, foundries 
coach -factories, and distilleries. The place is well 
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proTidod with the means of inBtractioxL Besides 
msny elementary schools, intermediate education is 
•npplied by Foyle College, founded as a free grammar- 
ichool in 1617, and by the Academical I^titution, 
founded by the citizens in 1868, for supplying a good 
English commercial and dauicaJ education. To 
famish educational training of the highest order the 
Msgee College, supported l^ private endowments, was 

red in 1865. The secular branches of study are 
ics, mathematics, logic, metaphysics, natural 
phUoeophy, rhetoric, and belles-lettres; the theologi- 
cal course is specially adapted to young men study- 
ing for the Presbyterian ministry, and affords them 
instmction in Hebrew, Syriao, hermeneutics, church 
bistoiy, and theology. The most important library 
M that of the Magee CoU^ which contains 6000 
volunes. Hie population is about equally divided 
into Boman Catholics and Protestants. The Bo- 
man Catholics have three churches, the Episoopal- 
iam five, the Presby terisns six, the Methodists two. 
Among the Episcopalian and Boman Catholic 
chorches is included in each case a cathedral The 
Protestant cathedral is inferior in dimensions and 
adornment to many parish churches in England. 
The Koman Catholic cathedral is a massive and 
iMgnifioent structure, opened in 1873. The Presby- 
terian churches are in no way striking in their archi- 
tertoral features. 

Berry took origin in a monastic establishment, 
which tradition says was founded on the island 
of Derry by St. Columba in the sixth century. It 
remained an ecclesiastical settlement down till 1666, 
when it was occupied as a military post by the 
English in their wars with the O'Neils of Ulster. 
In 1603 the place was burned and the English gov- 
ernor slain by Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, one of the 
Irish chiefs of Donegal During the twenty years 
khat followed the corporation of London, who obtained 
s grant of the place from James L, rebuilt the city, 
rorrounded it with a wall, fortified it with cannon, and 
gave it a new name. Henceforth it was known as 
Londonderry. It was the existence of these walls 
and fortifications which decided the Protestants of 
plater in taking refuge there at the Bevolution, and 
in holding the fortress against the forces of James 
11 The siege lasted from the 21 st of April till the 
Irt of August, 1689 ; and the defence by untrained 
inen against superior numbers ia regarded as one of 
the most heroic and successful miBtary actions of 
modem times. The fullest and most accurate account 
of the siege is to be found in Derry and Enniskillen, 
hy Professor Witherow. Londonderry sends one 
member to Parliament Pop. m 1861, 20,375; in 
^»J1. 25,242; in 1881, 29.162. 

LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, Marquis 
OP, the second son of the first marquis, was bom in the 
county Down June 18, 1 769, and was educated at Ar- 
Jjagh, after which he became a conmioner of St. John's 
toUege, Cambridge. On leaving the university he 
niade the tour of Europe, and on Ms return was chosen 

* naember of the Irish Parliament. He joined the 
^position in the first place, and declared hunself an 
wvocate for parliamentary reform, but on obtaining 

* seat in the British Parliament in 1794 he took his 
■tation on the ministerial benches. In 1796 he be- 
?m! p ^. Castlerea;,'h, and ha\Tng returned to the 

nan Parliament, next year he was made keeper of 
ine pnvy seal for that kingdom, and was soon after 
appointed one of the lords of the treasury. The next 
year he was nominated chief secretary to the lord- 
^^ . ^*» and by his strenuous exertions and abili- 
T 1 ^ , *^ 0^ removing opposition the union with 
J^'aud was greatly facilitated. In the united Par- 
/J^^nt he sat as member for the county of Down, 
*^ m 1802 was made president of the board of 



control In 1805 he was appointed secretary of war 
and the colonies; but on the death of Pitt he retired 
until the dissolution of the brief administration of 
1806 restored him to the same situation in 1807; 
and he held his office until the ill-fated expedition 
to Walcheren, and his duel with his colleague. Can- 
ning, produced his resignation. In 1812 he suc- 
ceeded the Marouia of Wellesley as foreign secre- 
tary, and the following year proceeded to the Con- 
tinent as plenipotentitfy of the British government 
to assist the allied powers in promoting a general 
peace. His services as a member of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814, in the general pacification and ar- 
rangements which have been usually designated by 
the phrase the HttUment of Europe^ form a part of 
history. It is sufficient to notice here that he re- 
ceived the public thanks of Parliament, and was 
honoured with the order of the Garter. On the 
death of his father in April, 1821, he succeeded him 
in the Irish -marquisate of Londonderry, but still 
retained his seat in the British House of Conunons, 
where he acted as leader. After the arduous session 
of 1822, in which Ids labour was unremitting, his 
mind was observed to be much shattered; but unhap- 
pily, although his physician was apprised of it, he 
was suffered to leave London for his seat at North 
Cray, in Kent, where, in August, 1822, he termi- 
nated his life by inflicting a wound in his neck with 
a penknife, of which he (Sed almost instantly. This 
statesman has been censured for a severe, rigid, and 
persecuting domestic government, and for an undue 
countenance of despotic encroachment and arrange- 
ment as regards the social progress of Europe. His 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey with 
great ceremony, but not without an exhibition of 
popular ill-will 

LONG, Loch, a narrow picturesque arm of the 
sea, Scotland, stretching with a slight curve, north 
and north-east from Frith of Clyde for about 16 
miles between the counties of Argyle and Dumbarton. 
An offset to the north-west is named Loch Groil. 
The village of Arrochar at the head of the loch is only 
about two miles from Loch Lomond. 

LONGAN {Dimocarpus Ionian), a fruit very simi- 
lar to litchi (which see), a native of the south of China. 
It has been cultivated in the East Indies, and success- 
fully in hothouses in Europe. The flower of the longan 
is only distinguished from that of the litchi, to which 
it bears a considerable resemblance, by having eight 
petals, while the litchi has none. The fruit of the lon- 
gan is always brown, and is smaller than that of the 
litchi, which is generally red. The trees are of mode- 
rate size, with brown bark and very bright twigs. The 
fruit is in bunches, pendent from the extremities of 
the twigs. The bunches are on stalks from 6 inches to 
1 foot in length, the fruit-stalks being 1 or 2 inches 
long. The leaves are large and graceful, somewhat 
resembling those of the laurel The fruit is covered 
with scaly processes, which are more prominent than 
in the litchi, and has a tough, thin, leathery coat 
covering the pulp, inside which is a sin;,de brown 
seed. It is about 1^ inch in diameter. The pulp is 
colourless, semi-transparent, sliifhtly sweet, and of a 
very grateful flavour. The Chinese aflcribe medicinal 
qualities to it, and on this account prefer it to the 
larger and more handsome fruit of the litchi 

LONGEVITY. The probable or average duration 
of human life is a question of great ini[K)rtance in 
many social and economic arrangements; it has con- 
sequently been for a considerable time the subject 
of exact statistical investisfation, and although the 
results yet arrived at are liable to considerable modi- 
fication from more extended inquiry, a certain degree 
of accuracy has been arrived at in estimating the 
probable duration of life under a great variety of 
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circumstances. It is found that the average duration 
of life differs very materially in different countries, 
and in the history of the same country it has been 
found to differ materially at different epochs. (See 
the articles Annuity and Mortality.) Another 
question in connection with the duration of life, 
which has been the subject rather of literary contro- 
versy than of statistical inquiry, is not the average, 
but the possible or highest actual duration of human 
life. Common observation leads to the conclusion 
that a comparatively small number of men reach the 
age of 70; a very much diminished number attain 
to 80; 90 is so rare that few people can recall more 
than one or two instances of its having been attained ; 
and although there are well-authenticated instances 
of persons having reached 100 years, these are neces- 
sanly still more rare. In a question of this sort 
there is great scope for imagination to work. When 
men hear or read of instances of longevity at distant 
times or in distant places, they may very readily go 
beyond well-ascertained fact in generalizing these 
instances, and in inferring from them a state of so- 
ciety or conditions of human life different from that 
to which they are accustomed; or they may, assum- 
ing that no such differences in the condition of human 
life exist, bring the particular instances of longevity 
to the judgment of their own experience, and either 
hold them as exceptional or unworthy of credit, 
'i here are thus two extremes to which, independently 
of investigation or of the adoption of special theories, 
men may incline, according to their general habits 
of thought in judging of such phenomena, and a 
literary controversy between the holders of these 
different views becomes inevitable. There are two 
leading questions into which the case thus stated 
resolves itself: Have the conditions of human life in 
regard to its prospects of duration been always such 
as they are now? and with such conditions as are 
now inevitable, how far is it possible that the pros- 
pect of human life may be extended! In another 
aspect the question may be considered either retro- 
spectively or prospectively. There are certain alleged 
facts as to the past duration of human life. Uow 
far are these to be held as trustworthy, and how far 
do they correspond with contemporary observation ? 
and how far are contemporary facts to be held as 
determinincf future prospects as to the extreme limit 
of human me? Unfortunately neither the specula- 
tive nor the historical question admits of exact deter- 
mination. Physiologists are generally agreed that 
there is a law of limitation to organized life, that a 
period of growth and development is followed by a 
period of decay and death. It would seem also that 
in the higher forms of organization this law is even 
more rigid and uniform in its application than in the 
lower, that animal life is if possible more absolutely 
subject to the law of decay than vegetable. A tree, 
which, according to some physiologists, is rather a 
succession of organisms than an individual organism, 
has been known to live for centuries, and has been 
held by some authorities, under proper conditions, to 
be immortal; but there are no such means of per- 
petual renewal for the more marked individuality of 
the animal. When the particular life has run its 
course, decay and death inevitably follow. This 
uniformity of experience has made the majority of 
physioloc^'ists extremely sceptical as to a possible dur- 
ation of hiiman life much beyond what has been 
actually obaerved within recent times. It is of coiu*8e 
admitted that the actual conditions of human life 
are in many respects subject to improvement. The 
avera^^'e duration of life in a civilized community 
does not amoimt to half what old men are known to 
reach every day, yet tbe average duration of life has 
already been considerably advanced in this country. 



and from tbe ezperienoe of other cocmtriet H » eri- 
dent that it may yet be greatly advanced. That by 
the removal of disadvantageous conditions some pro- 
gress may be made in advancing the extreme length 
of life it is only reasonable to expect; bat it must be 
allowed that the best anthorities on the physical 
frame of man look upon its elasticity in this oirectiaD 
as extremely small, and that the specnl&tiye oonda- 
don of science is, that ^diile the difference between 
the actoal and the possible conditionB of life as to its 
average duration may be considerable, their approxi- 
mation as to its extreme limit cannot be rery distant 
When we turn from this conclusion to the alleged 
facts of history the question is forced upon na, 
whether the necessary conditions of human existence 
have always been such as they are now ? We ha vie 
at the very outset in the historical books of the Old 
Testament a series of chronologies entirely at vari- 
ance with present experience, and with the conclusion 
just referred to as founded on it There we read 
that the patriarchs before the deluge lived to ages 
extending to 800 or 900 years. The theory which 
this has naturally suggested is that the phyncsl 
frame of man has deteriorated, or that the conditioDs 
of his life have become less favourable. If we accept 
the statements we find in the Bible as literally true, 
this seems the natural conclusion ; and to explain 
these statements as meaning otherwise than they 
seem to mean is exceedingly difficult. In the subse- 
quent periods of Bible history there are instances of 
longevity which are less opposed to modem experi- 
ence. Abraham lived 175 years, Isaac ISO^ Jacob, 
who told Pharaoh that his days had been few and 
evil, 147; Joseph 110, Moses 120, Joshua 110. In 
profane history instances of equally great Icmgeritj 
are mentioned but many of these must be set dovm 
as not well authenticated, and wiU not stand tbe teit 
of critical investigation. In modem times tbe list of 
centenarians is very long, and there are undoobted 
instances of individuals living a few years over tbe 
century. Such instances, however, are rare, and tbe 
great majority of those recorded or popularly reported 
are due to carelessness or credulity. The numbers 
recorded in the census for England and Wales as 
ha\ing attained the age of 100 or upwards are, for 
18dl, 201; for 1871, 160; for 18S1, 141. Tlie pro- 
gressive diminution of the number is attributed by 
the registrar-general to more accurate letnroa. 

Among the curious observationa connected with 
longevity is the inquiry how the duratbn of fife if 
affected by occupation. This subject, though int«^ 
esting and instructive, cannot be entered upon in 
detail here. It is sufiBdently established that tbere 
are many common occupations highly advene to 
human life from the deleterious intiuences to widch 
they expose it These injurious influences are often 
susceptible of considerable abatement by the use of 
proper arrangements, but the prospect of any general 
removal of them appears very remote. Two otber 
facts seem tolerably well established, that all exces- 
sive physical exertion or exposure is adverse to the 
duration of life, and that regular brain-labour, if wX 
carried to excess, is eminenUy favourable to it TJe 
learned professions afford some of the most remark- 
able instances of longevity, and those most distin- 
guished in this respect appear to be the l^al Mxi "^ 
clerical. 

LONGFELLOW, Hekbt Wadswobth, the weD- 
known American poet, was bom at Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807, being the son of Stephen Long- 
fellow, a lawyer of that phice. He entered Bowdouj 
College at fourteen years of age (1 821) and gradu&kj; 
in 1825. While at college he distinguished hmoidt 
in the study of modem languages, and at this tin-«j 
he also wrote some short poems which were publialitJ 
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{n periodic^, one of his pieces being the Hymn of 
the Morftvian Nun& After leaving college he entered 
his father's office, but he soon accepted the prof esaor- 
ihip of modem langnages at Bowdoin, being allowed 
to go to Europe for three years to prepare himself 
for the poet After studying in France, Spain, Italy, 
sod Germany, he entered upon hia professorship in 
1829, and soon began to publish the results of his 
Btadies in the European languages and literatures, 
both ancient and modem. His first volume was a 
short essay on the Moral and Devotional Poetry of 
Spam (1833), which included translations of the Coplas 
de Manrique and of several sonnets of Lope de Vega. 
In 1835 he published a volume of prose sketches of 
travel under the title of Outre Mer, a Pilgrimage 
beycmd the Sea, and at this time he also contributed 
Articles to the North American Be view. In 1835 he 
was elected to the chair of modem languages and 
literature in Harvard University as successor to 
George Ticknor. After spending a year in Europe, 
travdling and studying more especially in Switzer- 
Isnd, Denmark, and Sweden, and increasing his 
knowledge of Scandinavian literature, he entered on 
his profeasorship in 1836. In 1839 he published 
Hyperion, a Romance, and Voices of the Nighty his 
first volume of original verse, comprising the selected 
prodactlons of nearly twenty years. It procured him 
immediate recognition as a poet Ballads and other 
Poems and a small volume of Poems on Slavery 
appeared in 1842 ; the Spanish Student, a drama in 
three acts, in 1843; the Belfry of Bmgea in 1346 ; 
Bvangeline, a Tale of Acadie, in 1847, the latter 
bdng in hexameter verse, and perhaps the most 
important poem in the English language in which 
this measure is adopted. In 1845 he published a 
Tolome— The Poets and Poetry of Europe, giving 
specimens of their writings ; in 1849 Kavanagh, a 
tsle hi idyllic prose; in 1850 The Seaside and the 
I'lRdde; in 1851 The Golden Legend, perhaps his 
greatest work; in 1865 Hiawatha; in 1858 the Court- 
■hip of Miles Standish ; in 1863 Tales of a Wayside 
Inn; in 1866 Flower de Luce; in 1867-70 an ex- 
cellent poetical translation of Dante; in 1869 New 
Snghmd Tragedies ; in 1871 the Divine'Tragedy ; in 
1872 Three Books of Song ; in 1874 The Hanging of 
^ Crane ; in 1875 Morituri Salutamus, a poem read 
at the fiftieth anniversary of his class at Bowdoin 
College, and the Masoue of Pandora; and in 1878 
Keramos. He resigned his chair at Harvard in 1854. 
In 1841-42 he travelled in Europe, and again in 
1868-69, on which latter occasion Cambridge con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D., and Oxford that 
<rf B.CL. In 1874 he was proposed for the rector- 
•liip of Edinburgh University and received a large 
number of votes. He died 24th March, 1882. Some 
of his poems have been translated into many languages, 
and complete editions of them have been widely 
^'(^nlated wherever the English language is spoken. 
In oor own country his popularity has been very 
S'Mt, and it has never been felt that he was in any 
^7 distinctively an American poet. 

LONGFORD, an inland county of Ireland, in the 
Province of Leinster ; bounded north by Leitrim and 
Cavan, east and south by Westmeath, and west by 
^oioommon, from which it is separated by the Shan- 
non and Lough Ree ; area, 269,409 acres, of which 
^•704 acres are arable. The surface is for the 
°|^ part flat, but in the north it rises into bleak 
"ilia of no great elevation. A large part of the 
•onthem hafi of the county consists of a low table- 
1^<1* There are many lakes either in the county 
Jf on its borders. A great part of the western 
honndary is formed by the Shannon, which in the 
north-west expands into Lough Forbes, 5 miles 
*^ l>y 1 broad ; and at Laneeborough into Lough 



Ree, a fine sheet of water extending to Athlone, 
a distance of 18 miles, and having in some parts 
a breadth of 6 or 7 miles. The county is watered 
by the rivers Inney, Camlin, and Keni^h. Bogs are 
numerous and extensive, and most of them are capable 
of being drained and reclaimed. A great portion of 
the south of the county consists of rich soil suitable 
for growing all kinds of grain and green crop. One 
of tJhe poorest portions is the boggy district around 
Lough Ree, and in the west generallv there is much 
boggy soil. The total acreage under crops of all 
kinds in 1883 was 71,431, of which 35,429 were under 
grasses and clover, 18,489 under oats, 12,026 under 
potatoes, and 133 under wheat. The total number 
of cattle in 1883 was 56,248 ; sheep, 26,211 ; pigs, 
21,335. The farms are generally small Linens 
and coarse woollens are manufactured; but graz- 
ing and dairy farming are the principal pursuits. 
The county is traver^ by the Sligo and Cavan 
branches of the Midland Great \ye8tem Railway. 
The Royal Canal enters it in the south-east, and 
passing through it in a north-westerly direction ter- 
minates in the Shannon at Richmond Harbour, 1 mile 
below Tarmonbarry. By this means the county has 
water communication with Dublin, and by the Shan- 
non with Limerick. It is divided into six baronies and 
twenty -six parishes; and returns two members to Par- 
liament Chief towns Longford and Granard. Pop. 
in 1841, 115,491; in 1871, 64,501; in 1881, 61,009. 

LONGFORD, a town, Ireland, capital of county 
Longford, on the left bank of the Camlin, 70 miles 
north-west of Dublin, on the Midland Great Wes- 
tern Railway. It is a busy place; contains a county 
court-house, county prison, union workhouse, barracks, 
a handsome Protestant Episcopal church, and two or 
three places of worship for Dissenters, and, in the 
outskirts, a very fine Roman Catholic chapel of 
modem erection. There are also a number of exten- 
sive stores, corn-mills, tan-yards, Ac. A branch from 
the Royal Canal terminates here. Pop. (1881), 4380. 

LONGINUS, DiONTSius, or Cassius, a PUtonic 
philosopher and celebrated rhetorician of the middle 
of the third century, bom about a.d. 213. According 
to some accounts he was bom at Emesa, in Syria ; 
according to Ruhnken Athens was his birth-place. 
Greek literature was the principal subject of bin 
studies. At Alexandria, Athens, &a, he attende<l 
the lectures of the most distinguished scholars. He 
studied the philosophy of the day under Ammonius 
Saccas at Alexandria, but subsequently became an 
ardent adherent of the Platonic philosophy, and 
annually celebrated the birthday of its founder by a 
banquet. He read the works of Plato with diligence, 
and wrote commentaries on his dialogues, some frag- 
ments of which are extant They are free from the 
allegorizing tendencies of the philosophers of his day, 
but as they contain discussions on style and diction 
Plotinus denied him the title of a philosopher. After 
leaving Alexandria Longinus devoted himself to teach- 
ing at Athens. His most celebrated pupil was Por- 
phyrins, who deserted him for Plotinus, but with whom 
he remained on friendly terms. He lectured on phi- 
losophy, criticism, rhetoric, and grammar, and com- 
posed numerous works. He afterwards visited the 
East, and on the invitation of Queen Zenobia he went 
to Palmyra to instruct her in Greek learning and to 
educate her children. On the death of her husband 
he was employed by her in the administration of the 
state, and advised her to throw off the Roman yoke, 
by which means he was involved in the fate of this 
queen. For when Zenobia was taken prisoner by 
the Emperor Aurelian, and could save her life only 
by betraying her counsellors, Longinus, as the chief 
of them, was seized and beheaded, a.d. 273. He suf- 
fered death with all the firmness of a philosopher. 
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As a philosopher Longinus stands apart from his age 
as a genuine follower of Plato without the mysticism 
of the neo-Platonic schooL He was also distinguished 
by his oratory as well as his statesmanship and love 
of liberty. He is said to have been the only Greek 
who both knew how to teach oratory and to show by 
his own example what oratory is. He appears to 
have known Latin and Syriac as well as Greek. All 
of his works that have been preserved are quotations 
contained in contemporary and subsequent writers, 
and the greater portion of his work on the Sublime 
(Peri Hypsous). There is only one manuscript ex- 
tant, and the lacuns in it, which are numerous, 
cannot be filled up. 

LONG ISLAND, an island belonging to the state 
of New York, extending 120 miles in length and 
varying tram 10 to 20 imles in breadth; area, 1682 
square miles. On the west it is divided from Staten 
Island by the Narrows, and from Manhattan Island 
by the East River. On the north East Biver and 
Long Island Soimd separate it from the mainland. 
Its eastern extremity is Montauk Point. On the 
south it is washed by the ocean. The coast is deeply 
indented with bays and inlets. Like other insular 
positions its climate is more mild than that of the 
adjacent continent. The island is divided into three 
counties — King's, Queen's, and Suffolk. The south 
side of the island is flat land, of a light, sandy soil, 
bordered on the sea coast with large tracts of salt 
meadow. The soil, however, is well calculated for 
raising grain, especially Indiim-com. The north side 
of the island is hilly, and of a strong soil, adapted to 
the culture of grain, hay, and fruits; and the eastern 
part is remarkably adapted to the growth of wood, 
and possesses large pine forests. Great quantities of 
vegetables are grown in the island for the use of 
New York. The papulation is 599,649. Brooklyn 
is the chief city. There are many fishing towns and 
bathing places along the coast A railway passes 
through nearly the entire length of the island. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, the capital of Queen's 
County, New York, United States, on the west coast 
of Long Island, separated from Brooklyn by Newton 
creek on the south. The city, which was incor- 
porated only so recently as 1870, already contains 
several railway-stations, extensive warehouses, oil- 
refineries, granite works, and has manufactures of 
pianos, cabinet-ware, carpets, chemicals, &c., exten- 
sive timber-yards, machine shops, and carriage works, 
it is the centre depot for the storage and shipment 
of refined petroleum consigned to New York. Four 
lines of tramways connect together the various parts 
of the city and Brooklyn, and ferries ply between 
it and New York. Pop. 1 7, 1 29. 

LONGITUDE, of a heavenly body, is the angle 
between two planes, both of which are at right angles 
to the ecliptic, and pass through the sun (heliocentric 
longitude) or through the earth (geocentric longitude); 
one of these planes passes through the vernal equinox 
(the first point of Aries) and the other through the 
heavenly body in question; in fact the ecliptic is re- 
garded as a second celestial equator, with the sun or 
the earth in its centre, and longitude is the angle 
between two meridians. The longitude of a place 
on the earth is the angle between the meridian through 
the place and some fixed meridian. In England lon- 
gitude is measiu-ed from the meridian of Greenwich, 
in France the meridian of Paris, in America the me- 
ritlian of Washington. Longitude, or the angle be- 
tween two meridians, may be measured by the arc 
of the equator, or of any parallel intercepted between 
them. As the parallels get smaller towwxls the poles, 
it is evident that degrees of longitude which are 09^ 
■tatute miles long at the equator get shorter towards 
the poles. At Sa places of the same latitude the 



length of a longitude degree (measured da^ east and 
west) is the same. A degree of longitude in latitude 
I is equal to 69i English miles x the cosine of /. 
(See Degbse.) As the earth turns throu^ 360° of 
longitude in twenty-four hours, if the tun or a star 
is on the meridian at any place it will be on the me- 
ridian at another place IS** west of the first in one 
hour. Thus 15" of longitude represent one hoar of 
difference in apparent time. All methods of deter- 
mining longitude are based on this fact. (1.) A 
method formerly employed to determine the differ- 
ence in longitude between two land stations was to 
cany chronometers backwards and forwards a number 
of times from one place to the other nntil the effect* 
of variation of rate had been eliminated; comparison 
of their indications with the siderial times at the 
places gave the longitude. It is now usual to em- 
ploy the telegraph; the transit of a star at a is re- 
corded on a chronosoope at A, and by telegraph on 
another at b; the transit of the same star at B is in 
the same way recorded at A and b; the difference in 
siderial time between the places is thus recorded oo 
both chronoscopes, and the mean value is the true 
difference. (2.) A ship carries a chronometer indi- 
cating Greenwich time; the local time at any place i^ 
known from observation of the sun, hence the longi- 
tude of the place may be calculated! (3.) The Nau- 
tical Almanac gives the Greenwich time at wfaid) 
the moon is at certain distances from certain stan; 
mariners note the local time at which the moon is at 
the same distances from these stars (they are aware 
of the local time from observation of the son in the 
day-time), and so the longitude is known. (4.) Hm 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are seen by all observen 
on the earth at the same instant ; their Green widi 
times being noted in the Nautical Almanac, and their 
local times being observed as in method (3), the dif- 
ference in time from Greenwich is known. The tables 
of these eclipses are not yet complete enough for this 
method to be in great use. Obeervations of lunar 
transits and the occultation of fixed stars afford other 
means of determining longitude 

LONGTON, a municipal borough and local board 
district of England, in Staffordshire, pleasantly situ- 
ated on a small steeam, and on the Oewe and Ut- 
toxeter line of the North Staffordshire Bailway. It 
has some spacious and well-built streets, and some 
good buildings, among which may be mentioned tbe 
town-hall, the two parish churches, the Boman Ca- 
tholic chapel, market-haUs, and puldic baths. Long- 
ton is an important seat of the china and earthenware 
numufacture, and has also breweries, malt-kiln.^ sod 
brick-works. Many of the inhabitants are employed 
in the collieries and iron-mines of the vicinity. Pop. 
in 1881, 18,620. 

LONIGrO, a town of Italy, in Venetian in tbe pn>- 
vince of and 13 miles south-west of Yicenza» on tbe 
left bank of the Gua. It is protected by three stroog 
towers of great antiquity, as is attested by inscrip- 
tions borne by them. It has a court of law, sevenl 
public offices, and five churches. The inhabitaots 
are for the most part engaged in agricultural aad 
commercial pursuits. Pop. 7902. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIEB, a town, France, o^tal 
of the department of Jur% in abasinneariy sorrounded 
by mountains, 45 miles south-west of Besan9on. It 
consists of a principal street lined with arcades, and 
several other clean, regular, and well-built streetf; 
and has several fine fountains, a library, and mnseom. 
The staple manufacture is salt, obtained in brine 
from a deep well at the north angle of the town. It 
is largely exported to the surrounding departmenti 
and Swiss cantons; and there is also a considerable 
transit trade, Lons-le-Saulnier forming the entrepdt 
between the Jura and Lyons and the interior. Tba 
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eomposer of the MarseiUaiae, Koaget de Lisle, was 
bam at Lons-le-Sanlnier. Fop. (1881), 12,373. 

IX)0-CHOO,Lew-Chkw,Liu-Kiu (Japanese, Rid- 
Kxd), a chain of iahuidB in the Pacific, east of China 
and aoath of Japan. The name is sometimes applied 
to the whole chain, stretching from 25° to 30° N. lat 
(area 1864 sq. miles) ; and is sometimes restricted 
to the group south of 29*^ N. lat (area 1423 sq. miles), 
the northern group, known as the Linschotens, 
Shicbi-to, or Cedlle Archipelago^ being considered 
as belonging geographicallj to Japan proper. The 
largest island is Olanaw, or Great Loo-Choo (area 
about 500 sq. miles), the political centre of the whole 
groap; it consists mainly of a succession of rounded 
swelling hilla (never rising over 500 feet in height), 
interrupted towards the centre of the island by bare 
and precipitous crags. Oshima, the island next in 
size (area 300 sq. miles), has a much more moun- 
tainous surface, the highest peak attaining the 
height of 2100 feet Pine-trees cover the hills of 
the various islands, the valleys and hillsides are 
occupied by cornfields, and the climate is healthy, 
temperate, and favourable for agriculture. The 
diief products are rice, wheat, maize, and bata- 
tas; tile sugar-cane, cotton, sago, tobacco, indigo, 
&C., are also grown. Among fruits are the water- 
melon, the fig, the peach, tiie banana, &a The 
most abundant trees are the pine and the banyan. 
The domestic animals include a small but superior 
breed of black cattle, ponies, goats, pigs, and poul- 
try. The people are excellent agriculturalists and 
gudenera. The peasantry, who may be said to form 
the middle class, rent their farms from the govern- 
ment; the condition of the lower classes is unfavour- 
able; they have neither civil rights nor personal 
freedom, and great part of their earnings serve only 
to support the luxury of the ruling class, who are as 
in China an aristocracy of literati. Confucianism 
is the fnevailing reli^on, but Buddhism has a con- 
siderable number of adherents. But little was known 
to OS about these islands until 1816-17, when they 
were visited by Maxwell and HaU; and our know- 
ledge has now been largely increased by Commodore 
Perry, chief of the United States expemtion of 1853, 
and by later voyagers. The archipelago till 1874 
paid tribute both to China and Japan, but since then 
it has been entirely corporated in the Japanese empire. 
Pop. (1880), 310,545. 

LOODIANA, a town in India, Pan jab, division 
of Umballa, capital of a district of the same name, 
125 miles n.n.w. of Delhi It is poorly built, and 
is only defended by a fort of no great strength, 
though its position on one of the great routes from 
Delhi to the north-west makes it strategically im- 
portant. The manufactures are important and con- 
sist chiefly of fine i^wls, made to imitate those of 
Cashmere^ and, though far inferior to them, com- 
manding a ready sale from their greater cheapness; 
and of a coarse and very strong cotton cloth, much 
tised for clothing by the poorer classes, and suitable 
also for tent-cloths. Loodiana has also a very ex- 
tensive transit trade. Pop. 39,983. — The district of 
Loodiana^ part of the Cis-Satlej territories, between 
Ut SO'* 34' and 31° 2' N.; Ion. 76° 25' and 77° B., has 
^n area of 1368 square miles; pop. 583,245. 

LOOM. See Weaving. 

LOOMING. See Mirage. 

LOON. See Diveb. 

LOOPHOLES, in modem fortifications, are small 
apertures in the waUs, pierced for the use of riflemen. 
'thej widen towards the outside, and are splayed or 
stepped inside, that they may rake as wide a range 
of approach as possible, and that a bullet may not 
penetrate unless fired straight into the centre. They 
correspond for musketry fire to cmhramret for can- 



non. In mediaeval military architecture loopholes 
were straight, slit-like openings, which served for the 
discharge of arrows, javelins, and other missiles from 
within, on assailants. Battlements of castles and 
churches are occasionally pierced with cross-shaped 
loopholes by way of ornamentation. 

LOOSHAIS, or Lushais, a wild tribe or coUeotion 
of tribes inhabiting an extensive tract of hilly country 
bordering on Assam, densely covered with jungle, and 
traversed by numerous streams. The Looshais are a 
semi-nomaaic race, who pass their time alternately 
in rude cultivation, hunting, and internal warfare, 
varied by occasional predatory incursions on territory 
occupied either by the British or the semi-indepen- 
dent states protected by them. Their country is 
situated between 24° 20' and 22° 30' N. lat; and 
93° and 94° 30' E. Ion. Eoughly stated, the dimen- 
sions are 60 miles broad at the widest part^ by 135 
miles long. The inhabitants are organized under' 
hereditary chiefs. The earliest mention of them is 
contained in a letter addressed in 1777 by the chief 
of Chittagong to Warren Hastings, in which they 
are described as troublesome freebooters. Little was 
heard of them after that till 1860, when, having 
committed some murderous raids on British subjects 
in Tipperah, a superintendent of hill tribes was ap- 
pointed, and next year a small force under Major 
Raban entered the hills, and punished the tribes 
chiefly concerned. In 1869 the Looshais made a 
daring inroad into the territory of the protected chief 
of Manipur, and the Indian government having 
resolved to chastise them, preparations were made 
under the advice of Lord Napier of Magdala^ and 
hostilities were commenced by General Bourchier 1st 
December, 1871. After inflicting on the Looshais a 
punishment sufficiently severe to inspire them with 
terror of the British arms, and to deter them from 
molesting or injuring any of their neighbours under 
British protection, the troops commenced to return 
5th March, 1872. 

LOPE DE VEGA. See Vega. 

LOPHOBRANCHII (Greek, lopho$, ik tuft; 
bragchia, gills). The suborder of Teleostean fishes, 
including the peculiar * Sea-horses' (Hippocampidte) 
and the 'Pipe-fishes' (Syngnathidae). The character- 
istic feature of these forms is the conformation of 
the gills, which are arranged in pairs of little tuft- 
like masses along the branchial arches, instead of in 
the comb-like manner of other bony fishes. The 
opercula or gill-covera are large, but are attached by 
membranes, in which only a small aperture is left 
for the escape of the water used in respiration. The 
skeleton appears to be in some respects imperfectly 
ossified. The bones of the head are much prolonged 
anteriorly, so as to form a snout-like projection, at 
the extremity of which the mouth is placed. The 
scales are of the ganoid description, and consist of 
hard bony plates, of considerable size when compared 
with the size of the body, and which render the form 
of these fishes somewhat angular. The fins are ru- 
dimentary, the pectoral fins being generally present, 
whilst the ventrals are usuallv wanting. The dor- 
sal fins are small, and the anal and caudal fins may 
be unrepresented; but if developed, do not attain 
any great periection. The air-bladder is present iu 
the Lophobranchii, but does not open externally 
by a pneumatic or air duct. The members of this 
group present several very interesting and curious 
points in the consideration of their habits, especially 
with reference to the care of the young. See Pipe- 
fishes and Sba-hobses. 

LOQUAT {Enobotiya Japonica\ a Japan fruit, 
of the natural order Bosacese, and sub-order Pomese. 
The leaves are lanceolate and serrated, the fruit about 
the size of a large gooseberry, of a fine yellow colour, 
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and, according to Sir Joseph Banks, as good as the 
manp^o. The tree is a beautiful evergreen, whose 
white flowers, in terminal woolly panicles, have a 
fragrance like that of hawthorn blossom. It attains 
a height of from 20 to 30 feet, but when cultivated 
it is not allowed to exceed 12 feet. It thrives well 
in AuBtralia, where it was introduced for the sake of 
its fruit, which is now sold at a cheap rate in the 
markets of the larger towns. It requires a warm cli- 
mate to mature fruit of fine quality, but it can live 
and produce fruit, though of inferior quality, in the 
open air in the south of England. It is often reared 
in hothouses in this country, and the fruit is ready 
for use in March. It may be grafted on any species 
of the genus, or on the hawthorn. 

LOKCA, a town of Spain, in the province and 42 
miles south-west of Murcia, on a slope croMmed by a 
castle, with regular works in good repair. It consists 
of two parts — an ancient, with narrow winding streets 
and mean houses; and a modem, which though some- 
what irregular, is of a superior description. The 
principal edifices are eight parish churches, one of 
them Math a magnificent portal; an episcopal palace, 
a court-house, three nunneries, and an hospital The 
manufactures consist chiefly of coarse woollens, linen, 
leather, soap, and earthenware; and there is an im- 
portant annual fair, which lasts fourteen days. In 
the vicinity are lead mines. Lorca figures much in 
the wars of the Moors. Among its natives are the 
painters Juan di Toledo, Pedro Camacho, and Bal- 
tasar Martinez. Pop. 62,934. 

LORD (Anglo-Saxon Iddford^ for hldfweard^ that 
is, bread-keeper), a title of honour or dignity, used in 
different senses. In the feudal times lord {aeignew) 
was the grantor or proprietor of the land, who re- 
tained tbe dominion or ultimate property of the feud 
or fee, the use only being granted to the tenant. A 
person who has the fee of a manor, and consequently 
the homage of his tenants, is called the lord* of the 
manor. In these cases the lordship or barony was 
connected with the seigneurial rights of jurisdiction. 
The superior lord is styled lord paramount, and if his 
tenants again grant a portion of land to other per- 
sons, they being tenants in reference to the lord 
paramount, and lords in reference to their own ten- 
ants, are called mesne or mean, that is, middle loi'dt. 
Lord is also a mere title of dignity, attached to 
certain official stations, which are sometimes heredi- 
tary, but sometimes only official or personaL All 
who are noble by birth or creation, as the peers of 
Britain, are called lords. The five orders of nobility 
constitute the lords temporal, in contradistinction to 
the prelates of the church, or lords spiritual, that is, 
such archbishops or bishops as are members of the 
legislature, both of whom sit together in the House 
of Lords. (See Peer.) It is sometimes only an 
official title, as lord advotate, lord mayor, &c. It 
is also applie 1, but only by courtesy, to the sons of 
dukes and marquises, and to the eldest sons of earls. 
In Scotland the jud^'es of the Court of Session and 
Justiciary i>refix the title *lord' to their surname, or to 
some territorial designation assuuied by themselves. 
Judges, when on the bench, are addressed as * My 
lord' throughout the three kingdoms. 

LORDS, Hot'sE OP. See Parliament; also Bri- 
tain. 

LORD'S PRAYER. See Paternoster, 

LORD'S SUPPER, one of the sacraments of the 
Christian religion, in the observance of which Chris- 
tians commemorate the death of the Founder of their 
religion. It is so called Injcause the I^rd Jesus | 
Christ instituted the rite when he took his last meal 
with his disciples. It has also the names of eucha- 
rist and communion, and is celebrated by all sects of 
Christians except the Quakers, however much their 



views may differ as to its nature and virtue. The 
bread, which the Lord broke after the oriental man- 
ner, was a fitting symbol of his body, which was toon 
to be broken; and the wine was a significant symbol 
of his blood. In all the churcLei founded by the 
apostles this usage was introduced. In the first and 
second century this rite was celebrated in connection 
with the agape or lore-feast. (See Aoape.) After the 
third century, when the congregations became more 
numerous, the agapa ceased, and the Lord's supp;r 
was from thence celebrated on the occasion of everv- 
divine service in the churches, in such a way that aII 
present could partake, with the exception of cat^^cht- 
mens (that is. Christians not yet baptized) and ^i 
unbelievers. These were obliged to withdraw when 
the celebration of the Lord's supper commenced, be- 
cause communion was considered as a mysterious ad. 
which was to be withheld from profane eyesi. On 
every important occasion of life it was celebrated, 
and the deacons carried the bread of life to those 
whom sickness or imprisonment had prevented from 
being present at the meeting of the ocmgregation. 
From the first it was thought to possess a pecaliar 
efficacy, and gradually ideas of the awful and my«- 
tioal were associated with it. Hence Christians soon 
began to ascribe supernatural power to the rite, and 
to take the consecrated bread and wine for more 
than bread and wine, and to maintain that the body 
and blood of our Saviour were united with them. 
Ignatius, Justin Martjrr, and Irenieua held this 
opinion, though it is strenuously combated by Ori- 
gen; but after the fourth century the supernatural 
view rapidly gained strength, and the priests alooa 
were empowered to dispense the httsA. and wine. 
Hence originated the notion of a sacrifice in tbe 
Lord's supper, which was celebrated with ever- 
increasing splendour, till in the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great (590) it took the form of the mass. Frvm 
this originated the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
which was started by Paschasius Radbertus, in the 
ninth century. Though this doctrine wss at fir«t 
opposed (see Berbnoarius), yet it wss soon gene- 
rally received, and was offidally approved by tlm 
Council of Rome in 1079. In 1215 it was solemnly 
confirmed by Pope Innocent IIL, in the fourth 
Lateran Council, and has ever since been held by 
the Roman Catholic Church as an article of faith. 
From the new doctrine sprang the adoration of the 
host (in which Grod was present, according to tbe 
new belief), as well as the custom of refusing tbe cup 
in the communion to the laity and non-officiating 
priests, a practice first authoritatively sanctioned at 
the Council of Constance, 1415, because it was sap- 
posed that where the body of Christ was his blood 
must be too {Concomitance), whence the use of tbe 
wine was not necessary for the reception of the com- 
munion. This refusal was aUo partly owing to a 
desire of avoiding every occasion whereby the hlooil 
of Christ might be incautiously spilled, and becofu« 
profaned, and partly to the efforts of the dergy to 
establish a distinction in their own favour. After 
the twelfth century the communion of diildren ^Mt 
gradually discontinued, a practice still admitted by 
the Greek Church. Even before the origin of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, the Lord's sapper, at 
we have already seen, had begun to be repreaente*! 
as a sacrifice. From this sprang the private ma». 
(See Mass.) After the notion of purgatoir had be- 
come prevalent, this doctrine was connected with tbe 
above-mentioned conception of the commonioa as a 
sacrifice, and now masses were said chiefly for tbe 
purpose of delivering the souls of the deceased from 
purgatory. As early as the seventh century privat« 
masses were celebrated in various places; after the 
ninth century they were in use everywhere. Thai 
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the Lord's supper had become, in the course of time, 
something quite different from the design of its 
founder. This had been contended previous to the 
Befomuttion by some parties dissatisfied with the 
ruling church, especially by the Hussites (see Huss- 
ites, in article Huss) in the fifteenth century, to 
whom indeed the Council of Basel was obliged to 
allow the use of the cup in the communion. The 
reformers renewed the complaint that the church had 
deviated in the celebration of the Lord's supper from 
the purpose of Christ and the example of the apos- 
tolic age, and both the Grerman and Swiss reformers 
agreed in rejecting the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
and the mass, and nuuntaining that the Lord's supper 
ought to be celebrated before the whole congregation, 
and with the administration of both bread and wine. 
In explaining the words by which the supper was 
instituted, Luther and Zuinglius differed, and their 
different opinions on this subject formed the princi- 
pal subject of the unhappy dissension between the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic churches. Luther took 
the words, • This is my body,' Ac., in their literal 
sense, and thought that the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ were united, in a mysterious way, with the 
bread and wine, which, however, remain unchanged, 
so that the communicant receives, in, with, and 
under the bread and wine, the real body and blood 
of the Redeemer. Zuinglius, on the other side, under- 
stood the words in a figurative sense, and supposed 
that Jesus Christ meant to say, ' The bread and the 
wine represent my body and my blood,' and main- 
tained, therefore, that the bread and wine were mere 
signs of the body and the blood of Christ, and that 
the Lord's supper was a mere commemoration of the 
death of Christ, and a profession of belonging to his 
church. This view is in substance adopted by the 
Socinians, Arminians, and German Catholics. From 
this difference of opinion arose a violent dispute be- 
tween Luther and Zuinglius, which in later times 
has been continued between the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistio divines. The opinion advanced by Calvin, 
by which a spiritual presence of the body and blood 
of Christ is supposed in the communion, by partak- 
ing of which the faithful receiver is brought into 
onion with Christ, through the medium of the Holy 
Ghost, though it came nearer to the Lutheran doc- 
trine than that of Zuinglius did, yet was essentially 
different^ and therefore also met with a strong 
opposition from the strict adherents of Luther. 
Melanchthon inclined to the Calvinistic notion, and 
so did many other Lutheran divines, who were called 
by theopposite party PAi/t/>ptf(« taidCryptO'CalvinUts, 
TtM formula concordue, or articles of religious peace, 
suppressed the Crypto- Calvinists in the greatest part 
of the Lutheran Church, and estabUshed the idea of 
Lather, consequently there was a final separation of 
the Lutheran and Beformed or Calvinistic churches, 
bat in recent times manv Lutheran divines have in- 
clined to the Calvinistic doctrine. The Greek Church 
has not adopted the doctrine of Transubstantiation in 
its whole extent; yet her doctrine, which was defined 
and sanctioned by the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, 
oomes nearer to this dogma than to that of the Be- 
formed church. The Chiental Christians differ also 
from the Western, in using leavened bread in the 
Lord*ssupper,andinadministeringittochildren. (See 
Grksk Chubch.) It thus appears that the differences 
tween the contending churches hinge on the mode 
in which the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the elements of bread and wine, for that they are in 
some way present is admitted by them aU. The 
Beformed churches hold that ftretence means presence 
in efficacy, and not local nearness, and will admit 
that it is 'real' in the sense of being efficacious, 
thooghnot in the sense of being corporeal However, 



when they are called on to define efficacy they differ 
in this, that some mean by it a sacrificial, and others 
a mysterious supernatural efficacy, emanating from 
Christ's glorified body. The confessions of the Be- 
formed (lurches were framed expressly to conciliate 
the Lutherans, and contain, in consequence, more of 
the mystical element than is consistent with the 
sentiments of the framers, as expressed in their 
writings. The Anglican Confessions, on the other 
hand, incline more to the view of Zuinglius. The 
28th Article of the Church of England, while repudi- 
ating Transubstantiation as ' repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture,' declares * that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the 
blood of Christ.' It further declares that ' the body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the supper is faith.' It also condemns the 
reservation, carrying about, lifting up, and worship- 
ping of the host Though a certain small, but zealous 
and influential, section of the Church of England tena- 
ciously holds to the doctrine of a mystical presence, 
the tendency to regard the rite as mainly commemor- 
ative is fast gaining ground. The Westminster ConfeH- 
sion, chap. xxix. s. 6 and 7, thus formulates the doc- 
trine adopted by the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
which in the main agrees with that propounded by 
Calvin: ' That doctrine which maintains a change uf 
the substance of bread and wine into the substance 
of Christ's body and bluod (commonly called Tran- 
substantiation) by consecration of a priest, or by any 
other way, is repugnant not to Scripture alone, but 
even to conmion sense and reason, overthroweth the 
nature of the sacrament, and hath been and is the 
cause of manifold superstitions, yea, of gross idola- 
tries. * Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking of the 
visible elements in this sacrament, do then also in- 
wardlp hy faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally 
and corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon 
Christ crucified, and all benefits of his death: the 
body and blood of Christ being then not corporally 
or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine; 
yet as reidly, but spiritually, present to the faith of 
believers in that ordinance, as the elements them- 
selves are to their outward senses.' We have seen 
that the elevation, adoration, and carrying about of 
the host, practised in the Greek and Boman Catholic 
Churches, are expressly condemned in the 28th 
Article of the Angb'can Church. Other minor dif- 
ferences existing in rival churches, and deriving a 
factitious importance from being symbolically ex- 
plained, have given rise to bitter and unseemly dis- 
putes. While the Boman Catholic Church makes 
its communicants receive the consecrated wafer with 
the mouth, the Beformed churches put the broUn 
bread into the hand, as symbolical of the broken 
body of Christ, and the outpoured wine as the sym- 
bol of his shed blood. 

LOBETTO, or Lorbto, a city of the province of 
Macerata, in the Kingdom of Italy, about 3 milea 
from the sea^ the see of a bishop, who is also bishop 
of Becanati, with 4721 inhabitants, who are princi- 
pally supported by the resort of pilgrims. Pilgrim- 
ages are made to the Casa Santa — the Holy House 
in the Cathedral of Loretto, which is supposed to 
have been the house of the Virgin Mary in Nazareth, 
the scene of the annunciation, of the nativity, and 
the residence of our Lord with his mother and 
Joseph; and which was carried by the angels (1291) 
from Galilee to Fiume in Dalmatia, and ^ence, De- 
cember 10, 1294, to Italy, near Becanati, and, finally, 
(1295), to the spot where it now remains. The nams 
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is derived from Lanreta, the lady to whom the site 
then belon^'ctl This Holy House, which is in the 
centre of the church, is covered externally with white 
marble, sculptured in baa-relief by Sansovino, Band- 
inelli, and Giovanni Bolognese, after the desigiis of 
Bramante, and is built of ebony and brick, with one 
door and one window. It is 80 feet lon^, 15 wide, 
and 18 feet high, and richly ornamented; tlie sculp- 
tures represent scenes in the liistory of the Virgin 
Mary, with the exception of three on the eastern 
side, relating to the legend of the translation of the 
Holy House. It has also been imitated at other 
places (for instance, at 1'ra.jue). Loretto formerly 
contained great treasures, collected from the pilgrims, 
and the frescoes of the Treasury Chapel are among 
the finest in Italy. The income of this house once 
amounted to 30,000 crowns, besides the presents re- 
ceived annually. The pilgrims were estimated at 
100,000 yearly. Amongst other curiosities, a window 
is shown in the Holy House, through which the angel 
Gabriel apjK^ared to ^lary when he announced the 
birth of the Saviour, liaphael's painting of the 
Virgin throwing a veil over the Infant is exquisitely 
beautiful. There are many rich mosaics, frescoes, 
and castings in bronze; and a brf»nze statue of the 
Virgin crowns the great central door of the church. 
The treasures were in part expended in paying the 
contributions imposed by the French (179S); the rest 
was taken possession of by them. . They carried the 
image of the Virgin to Paris, but it was restored with 
great pomp, December 9, lb02. Julius II., Sixtus V., 
and Innocent XII. attached indulgences to pilgrim- 
ages to the sanctuary, and to prayers offered at the 
shrine. The number of pilgrims continues to be 
great, but is far less than it used to be in earlier and 
darker ages. The three days' lodging and entertain- 
ment, which each pili^rim is entitled to receive, seem 
to be not the least of the inducements to imdertake 
the pilgrimatre. 

LOltlEXT, or L' Orient, a fortified seaport town 
of France, in the department of Morbihan, at the 
mouth of the Scorf, in the Bay of Biscay, 40 miles 
west of Valines. Its streets are regular, wide, well- 
paved, and lined by houses of good construction. The 
harbour is capacious, safe, and commodious, sur- 
rounded by magnificent buildings, among which is a 
tower, used as a lighthouse and observatory; and lined 
by handsome quays, where the largest vessels can lie 
along-dide. In the roatis whole fleets can ride in 
safety. At some distance below the harbour its en- 
trance is commanded by a fort built on the Isle St. 
Michel. Loricnt is a station of the French fleet, and 
has extensive docks and building yards for the con- 
struction and fitting out of war vessels; also a marine 
arsenal, an artillery-park, large artillery barracks, 
&c. There are an observatory, schools of marine 
artillery and hydrography, a lyceum, court of the 
first instance, commercial court, naval court, a theatre, 
and various societies. The working classes are chiefly 
employed in connection with the dock-yard and 
8hi| tiling; there is a considerable fishery, and an 
active trade. The exports are chiefly flour, wine, 
brandy, liqueurs, &c. Between 4 and ;") miles south 
of Lorient, at the entrance to the roa^lstead, lies the 
fortified seai'(»rt of I*ort Louis {iMijO inhabitants), 
wth an extjnsive sardine fishery, baths, rope-walks, 
and a considerable coasting trade. Bop. 37,812. 

LOKIMEB, or Loiuneu (Latin lorinn^ a thong or 
rein), was a name formerly gi\en to a saddler's iron- 
monger, or maker of bits, spui-s, stirrup-irons, bridles, 
the iron-work of sa<ldks, and generally of all articles 
of iron used as inountiuirs for horse-furniture. The 
* ancient fraternity* of the Lorimers of London were 
only iucori»or.ited as a distinct guild or company by 
letters patent as late as 1712, having previously 



formed part of another guild. In the Scotttiih bor^^ia 
the lorimers are combined with the cutler*, lock- 
smiths, and brass-founders to fofnn the Corporatioo 
of Hammermen. The craft posseaset excloaiTe pn^' 
leges, and in 1830 the Court of Sesrion deemed H a 
violation of those privileges for persona outside of the 
craft to manufacture metallic articles of horse-furni- 
ture, with the intenti'.n of having them lilver-platal 
before selling. The word, whidi ia now obeolete, 
was applied generally to saddlers. 

LORIS. See Lemub. 

LORRAINE (German, Lothrtngen; anc. Latkam- 
yta), formerly a province of France, afterwmrds in- 
cluded In the departments of the Voeges, Menrtbe, 
Moselle, and Mouse. Under the Romans it formed 
part of the Belgic division of Gaul; it was railed to 
a kingdom by the Emperor Lothaire L in 855, and 
was afterwards united to the Empire oi Chariemagna. 
It was subsequently erected into a dndiy, and after- 
wards possessed by dukes of the house of Austria; 
and, Mrith the Duchy of Bar, was annexed to its 
crown. In 1786 these two duchies were ceded, in 
life-rent, to Stanislas Leczinski, ex-king of Poland, 
father-in-law of Louis XV., and on hu death they 
passed to the crown of France. The inhabitant!) 
though of German origin, speak the French language, 
except those of the district between Metz and Vcaigea, 
which was on that account called Gervum Lorraine. 
At the end of the war between France and Gennany 
in 1870-71, a considerable portion of Lorraine, in- 
cluding the fortresses of Metz and Thionville, was 
annexed to Germany, and now forma part of the im- 
perial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. German Lor- 
raine has an area of 2402 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 492,713 in 1880. 

LORRAINE, Claude. See Claude LoRRAmL 

LORY {Lorina), The Lorys under this term 
form a sub-family of the large rarrot family (Psit- 
tacidse). They are distinguished by the elongated 
slender-shaped bill, which may be notched near the 
tip. The tail is short, and may be either pointed or 
rounded, and the wings are of small size. Otbenriae 
they possess most of the characteristics of the parrot 
tribe. They are all of smaller size than the gener- 
ality of the parrots, but exhibit even a greater bril- 
liancy of colour than the latter birds. Their centre 
of distribution is in the Eastern Archipelago; and 
they are also found in New Guinea, Borneo, and the 
South Sea Islands. Their food apf tears to be chi^y 
flower-juices, soft fruits, and berries. The tongue 
may be furnished with bristle-like organs, said to be 
of use to these birds in extracting the flower- jmcen 
The name 'lory* has been given to those birds from 
their repeating that word when in a wild state. lu 
the East these birds are highly valued. The Scar- 
let Lory is the most famous and familiar of these 
birds. It was long unknown in Europe after its 
discovery by the Dutch; specimens which were 
brought to this and other countries dying on the 
voyage home. The scarlet lorys are docile and af- 
fectionate in habits; and are special favourites of the 
Javanese. The Yellow-coloured Lory, deep-red in 
colour, with a bright yellow circle round its neck, is 
the most highly valued of the lorys. It is readily 
domesticated, speaks well, and fetches a high price 
in this country. A single specimen has brought 
twenty guineas in London. It is an inhabitsot 
of New Guinea. The Purple-capped Lory {Lorva 
domierf'a) is also a familiar species. 

LOST PROPERTY, strays and waifs excepted, 
may be retained by the flnder uith impunity, after 
proper means have been taken to advertise it; and 
if it cannot be conveniently preserved without hazanl 
he may dispose of it if not claimed. If, however, 
the loser can identify his property he has a right tQ 
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res^tutioii, and a third party purchasing lost pro- 
perty from the finder must restore it to the owner, 
if called upon, and proceed against the seller onder 
the 'wrarrandice. The owner of lost movables must 
not only prove that they once belonged to him, but 
that he lost possession either by the fraud of some 
other party, or in such a way that the ownership still 
reonained with him. Lost title-deeds can be recovered 
uzider an action of proving the tenor. There are 
certain cases in which a jury will construe the reten- 
UoQ of lost property into larceny. If the finder 
kxx>WB the owner, or can readily discover him, the 
taking with the intent to keep will amount to larceny; 
but if there is no reasonable probability that the true 
cfwner shall be discovered, then a charge of larceny 
will not bold. If the finder at the time of finding 
did not know the owner, and had no means of dis- 
cofTeriug him, he will not be guilty, though he retains 
the su-ticle, on afterwards ascertaining who the owner 
ia. Nor does it amount to larceny that the finder 
should keep the lost article, though the owner be 
knorwn, in tiie expectation of receiving a reward for 
giying it up. The finder is not obliged to incur ex- 
penae in advertising for the owner, and in England, 
whatever might b6 the case in Scotland, and it has 
not been determined, the loser would be under no 
legal obligation to reimburse him. The loser is not 
dispossessed of his property by the loss, and when the 
finder is discovered he can demand it of him. Should 
the finder of a lost bill transfer it to a third party 
for value the transferee has a full right to it, but it 
la competent for the loser to recover the document 
or its valne from the finder. The holder of a lost or 
stolen bill must prove that he gave value for it, which 
may be done by parole evidence. Against a person 
finding a bill the real owner may maintain an action 
d trover. In cases of treasure-trove, that is, the finding 
of gold, silver, &&, deposited in the earth, the finder 
must, mider a penalty, give notice to the crown, in 
which the ownership of all treasure-trove is vested. 

LOT, according to the Hebrew history, the son of 
Haran, and the nephew of Abraham, who, to avoid 
dissensions between his followers and those of Abra- 
ham, went east into the plain of Jordan, towards 
Sodom, while his uncle dwelt in Canaan. Having 
been taken captive by some marauding chiefs, styled 
kings in Gen. xiv.. Lot was delivered by Abra- 
ham from their hands. Having received two angels 
into bis house in Sodom, an attack was made upon 
it by night by the inhabitants, who were struck bUnd, 
and the impending destruction of the city was an- 
nounced to Lot. He escaped from the devoted spot 
with bis family; but his wife, looking back at the 
scene of devastation, 'became a pillar of salt' This 
is all the biblical narrative says, and does not neces- 
sarily imply a special miracle in respect of her, 
noibing more than that the storm of fire and brim- 
stone, which was destroying Sodom, reached her also, 
and left her lifeless body incrusted, it may be, with 
that fearful shower. Later Jewish writers, however, 
and some of the Christian fathers, speak of having 
seen this pillar, and relate some marvellous, and 
even monstrous things about it. Josephus, for in- 
stance, says that it was remaining in his day, and 
that he had seen it. Clemens Homanus and Irenseus 
assert the same thing, as does Benjamin of Tudela, 
whose account is suspiciously drcumstantiaL In 
Anderson's Official Narrative an account is given of 
a detached pillar on the Jebel Usddm, about 40 feet 
high, which the sailors of the expedition recognized 
as 'Lot's wife,' and those who look for the 'pillar of 
salt' in such natural objects will no doubt easily find 
it The last thing that is recorded of Lot is his re- 
tiring from Zoar to a cave in the mountains with his 
two daughters, by whom he became the father of 



Moab and Ben-Ammi, the ancestors respectively of 
the Moabites and Ammonites. 

LOT (anc. Loda or Olitis), a river, France, one of 
the largest tributaries of the Garonne, rises in Mount 
Loz^re, one of the Cevennes, near Mende, department 
of Lozbre. It flows west by south across the depart- 
ments of Loz^re, Aveyron, and Lot, and joins the right 
bank of the Garonne at Aiguillon, in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne; having passed Entraigues, where it 
receives on the right the Truy^re, one of its chief 
affluents, and Cahors, above which it receives, also 
on the right, its other chief affluent, the Celld. Total 
course, about 250 miles, of which 180 miles, com- 
mencing at Entraigues, are navigable. 

LOT, a department, France, comprising the ar- 
rondissements of Cahors, Figeac, and Gourdon, sub- 
divided into twenty-nine cantons and 323 communes, 
bounded north by Corrbze, east by Cantal and Avey- 
ron, south by Tam-et-Garonne, and west by Lot- 
et-Garonne and Dordogne; is 66 miles long by 60 
miles broad, and has an area of 2020 square miles. 
The surface consists chiefly of a limestone plateau, 
traversed in all directions by ridges of hills, and 
scooped out into deep valleys. In the east a pro- 
longation of the Mountains of Cantal forms the water- 
shed between the Dordogne and the Lot. The arable 
land, amounting to a half of the whole, has deep 
alluvial soils, adapted to wheat, maize, hemp, and 
tobacco; and lighter soils, more suitable for barley, 
rye, and root crops. The river slopes are generally 
planted with vines, and the white mulberry, for silk- 
worms, is extensively cultivated. The principal fruit 
is prunes, large quantities of which are annually 
dried and exported. There are numerous flax-mills. 
Pop. (1881), 280,269., 

LOT-ET-'GARONNE, a department, France, com- 
prising the arrondissements of Agen, Marmaude, 
N^rac, and Villeneuve, subdivided into thirty -five 
cantons and 326 oommimes; is bounded north by 
Dordogne, east by Lot and Tam-et-Garonne, south 
by Gers, and west by Landes. It is nearly of a 
rhomboidal form, with an equal length and breadth 
of about 50 miles, and an area of 2050 square miles. 
The surface may be regarded as an undulating and 
somewhat elevated plain, furrowed throughout its 
length and breadth by well-watered valleys, and be- 
longing wholly to the basin of the Garonne, which 
traverses it in a north-west direction. More than a 
half of the department is arable, producing crops of 
wheat, maize, rye, &c., considerably beyond the con- 
sumption. Other important crops are tobacco and 
hemp. Prunes and chestnuts are largely exported, 
and the cork-oak is so abundant as to supply the 
greater part of France. The vineyards, which gener- 
ally clothe the banks of streams, furnish several wines 
of the first class. Pop. (188 1), 312,081. 

LOTHIAN, East. See Haddingtonshire. 

LOTHIAN, Mid. See EDiNBURansHiBK. 

LOTHIAN, West. See Linlithgowshire. 

LOTIONS, liquid remedies, consisting principally 
of water, as a menstruum, and applied to circum- 
scribed portions of the skin, or of the mucous surfaces. 
Lotions are either cooling, stimulating, astringent, 
soothing, or sedative. Water combined with spirit 
or vinegar is an example of the first. The spirit is 
added to the water in the proportion of half an ounce 
and upward to the half-pint The lead lotion is at 
once cooling and astringent A good stimulating 
lotion is procured from a mixture of water with a 
third or a half of its bulk of spirit of wine, which is 
applied to the skin by means of lint, and covered to 
prevent evaporation. Astringent lotions are formed 
by adding from 1 to 10 grains of sulphate of zinc or 
of white vitriol to an ounce of very cold water, having 
other astringents in solution. Soothing lotions con- 
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sist of the varioos preparations of opium, of the de- 
coction of poppies, hemlock, &c., and prosslc acid is 
employed in the preparation of sedative lotions. 
Stimulating loticns are applied to indolent ulcers 
and tumours, and sedative wd narcotic mixtures are 
employed to alleviate pain. 

LOTTERY (from lot), a scheme for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance. Lotteries, like every other 
species of gambling, have a pernicious influence upon 
the character of those concerned in them. As this 
kind of gambling can be carried on secretly, and the 
temptations are thrown in the way of both sexes, all 
ages, and all descriptions of persons, it spreads widely 
in a community, and thus silently infects the sober, 
economiod, and industrious habits of a people. 

Lotteries are of different kinds: — 1 Numerical 
lottery or lotto {lotto tU Oenova), invented by the 
Genoese. At the elections of the counsellors the 
names of the candidates were cast into a vase, and 
then into a wheel-of -fortune, when wagers were laid 
upon the event of the elections. The state finally 
undertook the superintendence of the bank. Bene- 
detto Gentile, a counsellor, first introduced this lotto 
in 1620. It was everywhere patronized by the mul- 
titude, with an interest increasing almost to madness. 
Wise governments soon saw into its destructive ten- 
dency, and put an end to it, or prohibited adventur- 
ing in it unaer a severe penalty. 

II. The proper lottery, called also dasi lottery 
when divided into classes. Its origin is more ancient 
than that of the lotto, and it probably originated 
from the transfer of merchandise by lot, of which 
method the Italian merchants made use even in the 
middle ages, and of which we also find traces in Ger- 
many. So also in France, under Francis I., similar 
lotteries for merchandise were permitted to the mer- 
chants, under the inspection of government, in oon- 
eideratdon of certain duties. A money lottery was 
established at Florence in 1530. In 1571 there ap- 
pears to have been a public officer in Venice for the 
mspection of the lottery. From Italy lotteries passed 
into France, under the name of blanque (from the 
Italian hianca, because most of the tickets were 
blanks, mere white paper, carta bianca). In 1582 
and 1588 Louis de Gonzaga established such a blanque 
in Paris, for providing poor girls of his estates with 
dowries; and in 1656 Lawrence Tonti (from whom 
the Tontines derive their name) sought to establish a 
large blanque roi/ale, which was first accomplished in 
1660. Since this time there have been in France 
only loteries royales, but these were finally abolished 
in 1836. In England the first lottery occurs in 1569, 
a printed plan of which, as distributed, belongs to the 
Antiquarian Society in London. In 1612 a lottery 
was granted in behalf of the Virginia Company. In 
1709 the rage for private, and, in many instances, 
most fraudulent lotteries, was at its height in Eng- 
land, and towards the close of the year an existing 
act of Parliament was put in force for their suppres- 
sion as public nuisances, and another to the same 
purpose was passed in the ninth of Queen Anne. 
The first parliamentary lottery was instituted in 
1709, and from that time till 1824 no session passed 
without a lottery bill. Lotteries are now abolished 
in Britain; but in the case of art-uniuns, from their 
supposed good effects in encouraging art, the legis- 
lature has legalized the distribution by lottery of 
works of art. Latterly, lotteries for merchandise of 
all kinds, under the inspection of government, have 
l>een frequent in Germany. The managers of the 
Principal lotteries sell only whole tickets. Brokers, 
however, divide them into halves, quarters, eighths, 
and even sixteenths, in order to facilitate their sale. 
In recent times in the Austrian monarchy, in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria, and in the Duchy of Mecklen- 



burg estate lotteries have heea got up, and mannfac- 
tories, the estates of noblemen, and even whole lord- 
ships have been disposed of by lottery, under public 
sanction, and ordinarily under the security of impor- 
tant mercantile houses, which undertook the disposal 
of the property, in order to settle the debts of the 
owners. 

Latterly, lotteries have been oombined with state 
loans. When the credit of the state is low, or when 
the rate of interest is high, efforts have beoi made t«) 
induce capitalists to put their money into the hands 
of the state by means of a lottery, which gives them 
the expectation of a premium above the customary 
interest of the country. For example, If a govern- 
ment is uncertain of obtaining, or cannot obtain, 
money at 7 per cent., it may perhaps effect its object 
by offering 4 per cent for a loan, and dividing the 
remaining 3 per cent among the lenders by meat:B 
of a lottery. In this way loans have been raised in 
Austria, Denmark, Baden, and other statei^ and also 
in Prussia in 1821. 

In most, if not all, of the United States of America, 
lotteries, not specially authorized by tiie legidatores 
of the states, are prohibited, and the persoDs oon- 
cemed in establishing them are subjected to a heavy 
penalty. In some of the states lotteries have been 
very numerous. The object for whidi they have 
been granted has been generally the assistance of 
literary or benevolent institutions — colleges, aca- 
demies, hospitals, asylums, or of public wodcs — as 
roads, bridges, the improvement of the navigatioo of 
rivers, &c Their pernicious effects have induced 
the legislatures of some of the United States to 
decline granting them in any case. 

LOTUS, a name that has been applied very 
vaguely to various species of plants which have 
been celebrated in mythology and fabulous traditioxL 
The Greeks applied it {Utoi) to at least five different 
plants, among which the Egyptian lotus, or lily of 
the Nile, and the lotus of North Africa, the fndt of 
which formed the food of Homer's Lotophagi, are the 
most celebrated. In the ancient Hindu and Egyptian 
mythological representations of nature, the lotus 
{Nelumbium apecumtm, Linn.), a kind of water-lily, 
was the emblem of the great generative and conoep- 
tive powers of the worl<L Several varieties are found 
in India. When Vishnu, says the Hindu faUe, was 
about to create the world, the god, swimming In the 
ocean of milk, produced the lotus from his nav^ It 
unfolded its flower, and displayed Brahma, the fint 
result of the creative energy. As an aquatic plants 
the lotus was the attribute of Ganga^ the goddiaa <>f 
the Ganges. In Egypt it was consecrated to Isis an4 
Osiris, and was an emblem of the creation of tbt; 
world from water. It was also the symbol of the 
rise of the Nile and the return of the sun. It is 
found in bass-reliefs and paintings on the Egyptian 
temples, in all representations of sacrifices, rehgiocu 
ceremonies, &c., and in tombs^ and whatever is 
connected with death or another life. With both of 
these nations it was regarded with religious venera- 
tion, and the precept of Pythagoras to abstain from 
beans has been supposed to refer to the fruit of the 
lotus-plant The Zizt/phu* Lotus, still prized at Tonii 
and IVipoli, under ^e name of the lujube (see Ju- 
jube), and a favourite subject of Arab poetry. i» 
probably the plant whose fruit was eaten by the I>^ 
topbagi, or the Rhamnvs lotus, another North Afiiosn 
shrub, which bears a delicious berry, may be the real 
lotus. The fables of the ancients oonoeming the lotos- 
eaters are well known. They were repr^ented as a 
mild, hospitable race of men, in northern A£rics» who 
lived on the lotus berry (hence their name, from l^o** 
and phagein, to eat), which had the power of i 
strangers who ate it forget their native countiy. 
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liOXJDNESS, an expressioii of the magnitude of 
the nervouH effect produced by a Botmd. Experiment 
Beems to show that the loudness of a sound varies in- 
verse' J as the square of the distance from the sound- 
m^ body, and as the amplitude of vibration of the 
particles of air conveying the sound is known to vary 
inversely as the distance from the sounding body, it 
b usual in physics to say that the loudness of a sotmd 
varies as the square of the amplitude. It seems, 
therefore, that loudness depends on the strength of 
the blow whidi the drum of the ear receives. 

LOUDON, John Claudius, an eminent horticul- 
torist, was bom at Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, on 
8^ April, 1783. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed with a nurseryman and landscape gardener 
in Edinbmgb, and at the age of twenty set out to 
se^ his fortune in England, carrying letters of re- 
cammendation with him to some of the principal 
gentry. His professional career as an ornamental 
gardener was remarkably successful, and he soon 
also became distinguished as an author, his first pub- 
lications being Observations on La3ring out the 
PaUic Squares of London, inserted in the Literary 
Joomal (1803); Observations on the Formation and 
Management of Useful and Ornamental Plantations, 
0804); A Short Treatise on some Improvements 
latel J made in Hot-houses (1805); and A Treatise on 
Farming, Improving, and Managing Country Kesi- 
denoes (1806). This hist work was illustrated by thirty- 
two copper-plate engravings, drawn by the author. 
In 1807 he oecame, in conjunction with his father, 
tenant of the farm of Woodhall, near London ; and 
in 1809 he leased the farm of Tew Park, in Oxford- 
shire, from General Stratton. Having in 1813 ac- 
conralated by his exertions a moderate fortune, he 
set ont on a tour on the Ck>ntinent, but on his return 
found that the greater part of his savings had been 
dissipated by the insecurity of their investments, and 
he accordingly found himself obliged to begin the 
world anew. A great literary work was now re- 
solved on, and in 1822 appeared the Encycloptedia 
of Crardening, a book containing a vast amount of 
information, and which both attained a great sale 
and established Mr. Loudon's reputation as an au- 
thority in horticultural matters. A new and im- 
proved edition was published in 1824, and the follow- 
ing year the Encyclopaedia of Agriculture gained him 
fresh lanrels. In 1826 he commenced the Gardener's 
Magazine, the first periodical which had appeared 
exduaively devoted to horticulture, and which he 
edited till lus death. About this time, however, his 
health had become seriously undermined, the effects 
of a rheumatic fever, whidi had first attacked him 
in 1806. He notwithstanding continued his literary 
labouis with unabated zeal, and edited Loudon's 
Magarine of Natural History, from 1828 till 1836; 
but the work which he intended to be a chef dcetivre, 
his Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, an illus- 
trated description of every British tree and shrub, 
proved a most disastrous undertaking. It was pub- 
lished in 1838, at his own risk, and aifter paying the 
artists and other persons engaged on it, this magnifi- 
cent work involved its projector in a debt of £10,000, 
besides hastening his end, by the cares and anxieties 
to which its preparation had subjected him. Among 
his last literary works were the Suburban Horticul- 
turist; an edition of Bepton's Landscape Gardening; 
an Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs; and a treatise 
on Cemeteries. He expired of disease of the lungs, 
at Bayswater, on 14th December, 1843. Mr. Loudon 
was married in 1831 to Miss Jane Webb, daughter 
of Thomas Webb, Esq., of Ritwell Hall, near Bir- 
mingham. This lady had distinguished herself in 
the literary world by the publication in 1827 of a 
remarkable novel, entitled The Mummy. After her 



marriage to Mr. Loudon she became an invaluable 
assistant to him in his literary labours, acting as his 
amanuensis, contributing to his works, and generally 
aiding him enthusiastically in every possible way. 
Subsequently to his death she edited several reissues 
of his writings. She is also the author of several 
botanical and horticultural works, principally inten- 
ded for her own sex, and all of which have been ex- 
tremely popular, lliese are — Gardening for Ladies 
(London, 1840); British Wild Flowers (1846); Ladies' 
Companion to the Flower Garden (5th edition, 1847); 
and Botany for Ladies (1849). She died in London, 
on 13th July, 1858. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, a market-town of England, 
in the county and 10^ miles x.N.w. Leicester, a sta- 
tion on the Midland Bailway. Its streets are straight 
and very clean, houses mostly of brick ; there is a 
neat little market-place, and the town altogether has 
a thriving appearance. It has a large town- ball, three 
elegant churches, a handsome Boman Catholic and 
various Dissenting chapels, a grammar-school, known 
as the Burton Foundation, and dating from 1495, 
and several other schools (including a school of 
science and art), an infirmary and dispensary, a liter- 
ary and scientific society, &a The principal manu- 
facture of tho town consists of hosiery of all kinds, 
in which several thousand persons are employed. 
There are also a famous bell-foundry, several dye- 
works, malt-kilns, brick-works, corn-mills, saw-mills, 
and iron-foundries. Pop. (1881), 14,733. 

LOUGHREA, a market-town of Ireland, county 
Galway, beautifully situated on an acclivity on a 
small lake of same name, 214 ™il^ ^^^ ^y south 
of Galway. It has an Episcopal church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, a Carmelite monastery, with a neat 
chapel; a Carmelite nunnery, a large convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, and a court-house. It has a con- 
siderable trade in the produce of the district. liough- 
rea was once fortified, and the remains of its walls 
may still be traced ; it also contains the remains of 
an old castle and of a monastery, founded in 1300. 
Pop. in 1881, 315D. 

LOUIS I., sumamed Le D6honnaire^ the son of 
Charlemagne, bom in 778, was early appointed by 
his father King of Aquitania, and in 813 was named 
joint-regent of France, of which, in the following 
year, he became sole sovereign, as well as Emperor 
of the West. In 817 he divided his whole dominions 
among his three sons, and thereby gave rise to dis- 
turbances and contests which lasted during the whole 
period of his reign. This division led to a revolt on 
the part of his nephew Bernard, king of Italy, who 
considered himself imduly curtiedled in his posses- 
sions. Louis succeeded in 818 in alluring him to 
Ch&lons, and put out his eyes, so that he died a few 
days after, and Italy was given to Lotharius. No 
sooner had the emperor thus wreaked his vengeance 
than he repented of the atrocity, and he wished to 
resign and retire to a monastery. His spiritual ad- 
visers induced him to do public penance at Attigny, 
and brought him so completely under their influence 
that he did nothing without consulting them. In 829, 
in consequence of the urgent solicitations of hi» 
second wife, Judith of Bavaria^ who had bom him 
a son, he made a new division of the empire. Soon 
after, in 830, the brothers Lotharius and Pepin com- 
bined against their father, declared open war, took 
him prisoner at Compifegne, charged their stepmother 
with adultery, and shut her up in a monastery. The 
design of Lotharius to make himself sole sovereign, 
having been discovered, the diet of Nimeguen ob- 
liged him to submit at discretion. Louis indeed 
pronoimced his forfeiture, deprived him of the joint- 
regency, brought Judith from the monastery, and 
gave her son Charles Aquitania, which had hitherto 
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1)cen held by Pepin. Tliis led to a new insurrection 
on tlie part of Louis and Pepin, who were soon after 
joined by Lotharius. In 833 the two parties en- 
camped with their armies in Alsace, not far from 
Colniar. The emj>eror lost the favourable moment 
for fii,ditin^. and he was made prisoner by his sons. 
He was separated from his wife, who was sent into 
Italy, and his son Charles was carried to a monas- 
tery, and there confined. Louis, taken prisoner to 
Soi^scius, was obli^'ed by Lotharius to alxiicate the 
throne. But he still hoped for rescue ; nor was he 
obliircd to wait lon£^. The brothers, offended by the 
ambition of Lotharius, united against him, drove him 
from the throne, and reinstated their father. Judith 
and Charles returned, and Louis, after Ixiing crowned 
anew, pul dished an amnesty to his rebellious nobility, 
and bani^,hed Lotharius to Italy. In 837 he made 
a new division in favour of Charles, who obtained 
Neustria in addition to Afiuitania. The other sons 
subnjitted in silence; but when Louis, after Pepin's 
death in &38, excluding his children, gave West 
Franconia to Charles, and Italy, together with all 
Australia or Germany proper, to Lotharius, Louis, 
the son, who in this way lost everything but Bava- 
ria, felt so dee])ly injured that he took up arms. The 
em])eror wished to effect a pacification at a diet to be 
held at Worms, but worn out with grief and anxiety, 
died in 840, on an island of the Khine, below Mainz, 
after sending' to Lotharius the imperial crown, his 
swoid, and his scertre. Though not without good 
qualities and LM'eat knowledge and experience, he had 
neither tlie statesmanship nor decision necessary for 
the solo niler of so large an empire. He was suc- 
ceeded as em[)eror by Lotharius, to whose protection 
he had recoium ?nded his favourite son Charles. 

LOUIS THE German', the third son of Louis le 
Bebonnaire, born al»out SO'^^ King of Germany from 
843-870, and the founder of an independent German 
empire, obtained in 817, on the first division made 
by his father, Bavaria and the lands bounding it on 
the east, but soon saw himself in the two new divisions 
made in favour of his younirer brother Charles, so 
harshly treated and curtailed, that he joined his 
brothers Lotharius and Pepin in the war which they 
liad so long v/a'^'ed against their father. After the 
fatlier's death in 840 a w*ar commenced between the 
brothers as to the succession, which Lotharius had 
appro])riated ahnost entirely to himself. Louis found 
himself oijiosed to Lotharius and Charles, who united 
against luni, defeated him in 8-41 in the battle of 
Fonteiiai, and compoHcd Idm to make a treaty at 
Verdun, by whicli, thou'j:h he was obliged to give up 
several of hi.^ eoiKiuest^^. he was fonnally acknow- 
ledged sovereign <^f (lerniany beyoTid the Bhine, aud 
moreover of [Mainz, Spirt-s, *and 'Worms. While so- 
vereign of Bavaria ho \Aas obliged to make head 
against the Bulgarians and otlier Slavonic races 
endeavouring to force an rntrance from the south- 
east, and hi; was now involve<l in similar strugdes 
w^ith the Normans, who. returning yearly to the 
Bhine and Frie.sland, obliged him at last, in 858, 
after layitiL^r H.unburg in ashes, to unite the arch- 
bishoi.ric „f }lanil)urg with the bishoi-ric of l^remen. 
The samp >enr, on the invi!:ition of a faction dis- 
sat.shrd M it], (nuMles the I'.dd. he marched out from 
NNovms with three divi-ious. -ained possession of 
l^rane.>, aii.l h:id tlms a mon.entarv pro-T.cet of be- 
n.inn>, m.stcr of h.,M, Ka.t and West Braneonia. 
I3ut '^-narles luivii:.^. in the meanwhile collected a 
•H"iy o, adherents in lUir-undv, comi^elled Louis, 
T^ouTf ^'^^^^'^^'''^'"^ ^t a ■deei^i^e m.,ment by the 
Lvcrc 1 r'^^"' ''' ^v•itb<lraw fn-m Fuanee. In 8G2 a 

rection of his .ou Carhnann, but on the death of 
'-f-aine lie s-'ucceeded in obtaining pos- 



session of half of his territorica by a pacific arrms^ 
ment with Charles the Bald. On the other ha.i^ 
his brother Charles, on the death of Louis II. eA^^t, 
son of Lotharius, engaged in a course of mtnpea 
to secure the imperial throne, and Louis, while has- 
tening to punish him for his treachery, was 8eiie<l 
with sudden illness, and died at Frankfort m S* ^. 
His dominions were shared by his three som, Carl- 
mann taking Bavaria, Carinihia, and the adjoimii^ 
lands of the Slaves; Louis the Younger, Francom^ 
Thuringia, Saxony, and Friesland; and Charlea ie 
Gros, Swabia from the Main to the Alpa. 

LOUIS IX. (St. Louis), King of France, eld^ eon 
of Louis VIII. and Blanche of Castile, bom at Poiaay, 
April 26, 1215, came into possesion of the g<>^«^- 
ment in 1226, and remauied for a time under tbe 
guardianship of his mother, who was at the aMae 
time regent of France. Louis summoned to bis 
council the most able and virtuous men, composed 
the disturbances in Brittany, preserred » ™« ^^^- 
trality in the quarrels of Gr^ory IX. and Fredmck 
II., and was always intent upon promoting the bap* 
pmess of his subjects. The wise management of bis 
states enabled him to levy a powerful army against 
Henry IIL of Enghmd, whom be defeated twice in 
the course of six days, and forced him to a disadvan- 
tageous peace. In the year 1244, when sick of a 
dann^rous disorder, he made a vow to Tmd»take a 
crusade to Palestme; and neither bis motber nor 
wife was able, four years after, to prevent lam frrm 
fulfilling this vow. In August, 1248, he saDedwith 
his wife, his brothers, and 40,000 men to Cvpru^. 
and in the following year proceeded to Egypt. Land- 
ing at Damietta, in 1249, be took this city, and 
afterwards twice defeated the Sultan of Eg^t, to 
whom Palestine was subject. But fam ine and con- 
tagious disorders soon compelled bim to retreat ; his 
army was almost entirely destroyed by tbe Saracens, 
and himself and his followers carried into cavity 
The sultan demanded for the ransom of tbe king and 
his lords the restoration of Damietta and l,000.00u 
gold Byzantines. Louis restored Damietta as the 
ransom of his own person, paid 800,000 Byzantines 
(about 100,000 marks of silver) as the ransom of his 
followers, who had dwindled down to 6000 men, and 
concluded a truce of ten years (May 7, 1250). It wasnot 
till the year 1254 that Louis returned to Prance, and 
in the interval Queen Blanche, who bad ruled the 
kingdom in an exemplary manner, bad di ed. Loui^ 
again turned his attention to the administration of 
the laws, which, until this tune, bad been left en- 
tirely to the caprice of the barons. Tbe subjects 
could now appeal from the decision of their lords t/» 
four royal tribunals, and men of learning were intre- 
duced into the parliaments, whose members bad till 
now been composed of illiterate barons. Louis Hke- 
wise diminished the taxes, which bad exbansted the 
wealth of the subjects. In Iklarch, 1268, be pubUshed 
his pragmatic sanction, which secured their riirbts to 
the cathedral churches, though, when occstsion re- 
quired, he repressed the arrogant pretensions of tbe 
clergy. About 1270 he drew up a code of law?, 
known as the l^tablissements de SL Louis. The bicb 
character which Louis IX. bore among bis contem- 
poraries may be seen from this, that Henry IIL of 
Encfland and his barons, in 1264, selected him as thr 
arbiter of their disputes. After he bad united to bi« 
dominions several French provinces which bad hi-^* 
crto been under the dominion of England, bo dtt^-'"- 
mintd, in 1270. to undertake another crusade. H*? 
sailed to Africa, besieged Tunis, and took its dt'iu^L 
But a contagious disorder broke out, to wLicb he 
himself (Aug. '25, 1270), together with a great p^^ 
of his army, fell a sacrifice. In 1297 be was canoi-- 
ized by Loniface VIII. 
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LOXJIS XL, King of France, was the eldest son 
ol Charles VU., and was bom at Bourges, July 3, 
142S. At the age of thirteen years he married 
Margaret of Scotland, who died nine years after- 
'warcu. Active, bold, and cunning, he was the re- 
verse of his well-disposed but imbecile father. In 
1439 he left the court, and put himself at the head 
of an insurrection at Niort, known under the name 
of La Praguerit, Charles defeated the rebels, exe- 
cuted some, but pardoned his son, whom, in 1440, he 
made governor of Dauphiny. Contrary to the will 
of his father, in March, 1451, he married Charlotte, 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy, and entertained a 
Iresysonable correspondence with some of his father's 
courtiers. His father, however, obliged him to Bee 
Co Burgundy, and he lived five years at Gennep, in 
Halnaolt, in a dependent condition. Charles VII. 
died in 1461, and Louis hastened to Bheims to be 
crowned. The ministers of his father were dismissed, 
and men of the lower orders assumed their places. 
He had sworn not to increase the tax^, but soon 
broke his oath, and in oonsequence insurrectioDs 
broke out at Rheims, Alengon, &c.; but they were 
soon quelled, and followed by many executions. He 
DOW made a tour through the south of his dominions, 
supported the King of Arragon in his usurpation of 
Kavane, and obtuned the cession of Boussillon and 
Codagne. His policy became more and more evi- 
dent. Whilst he pretended to reconcile contending 
parties^ he secretly instigated them against each 
other; and whenever he had a meeting with a for- 
eign prince he corrupted his courtiers by bribes, and 
est a bl is h ed secret correroondences with them. His 
vasaalB rebelled against him on account of his treat- 
ment of Francis II., duke of Brittany, whom he 
attempted to deprive of his rights. The duke, being 
taken by surprise, had promised everything required 
of bizn, but encouraged the Dukes of Lorraine, Bour- 
bon, Alen^on, Nemours, Burgundy, and the king's 
brother, the Duke of Berri, to conclude the ligue du 
bien pvMic, which, in 1465, began open hostilities. 
The Bmgundians besieged Paris, and the king could 
force his way to his capital only by means of the 
battle of Montlh^y. But Louis extricated himself, 
on this as on other occasions, by artful treaties, which 
he never observed longer than he was compelled to. 
He consented to yield Normandy to his brother, part 
of Picardy to Burgundy, &c; but no sooner was the 
league dissolved than he declared that Normandy 
ooiHd not be severed from France, and forced bis 
brother to seek refuge in Brittany. The duke, how- 
ever, was too weak singly to maintain the struggle 
against the king, and signed a sort of capitulation 
just as Charles the Bold, the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, anproached with an army to his relief. Louis, 
who might have risked a battle with Charles, pre- 
ferred negotiation, which, however, proceeding slowly, 
be requested a passport from the Duke of Burgundy, 
and actually went to visit him at P^ronne. He bad 
just before secretly instigated the people of Lidge 
to rise, and promised them aid. Charles, having 
discovered this act of treachery, was furious with 
rage, and hesitated three days (during which he kept 
the king in prison) as to what course he should adopt. 
Nothing but the greatest presence of mind on the 
part of Louis, who asserted his innocence imder the 
most solemn oaths, saved him. A peace was con- 
cluded on favourable terms for Charles and his allies; 
but when Louis returned to Paris he used every 
artifice to evade its fulfilment. He had promised to 
cede Champagne to his brother, but persuaded him 
to take Guienne instead. The Duke of Burgimdy, 
irritated at this conduct, secretly concluded an alli- 
ance with England and Brittany. Meanwhile Louis 
XT- had become the father of a prince (afterwards 



Charles VIII.), and his brother having lost all hope 
of ascending the throne of France renewed his con« 
nections witii Burgundy. Louis obtained informa- 
tion of these proceedings, and soon after the Duke of 
Berri died of poison administered in an apricot It 
never has been doubted that the king was the per- 
petrator of the crime, of which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy openly accused him. The war broke out 
between them with renewed fury, but an armistice 
was soon after concluded, in which the Duke of 
Brittany was included. The King of Arragon, who 
had also waged war against Lotus, was not a party 
to this treaty, and the French king now turned his 
arms against that prince, from whom he wrested a 
large extent of territory. During the armi&tice 
Charles had attacked Neuss, with great loss. Louis 
united with the emperor Frederick III. and the 
Swiss, and attacked Burgundy in 1475. He con- 
cluded a truce of seven years with Edward IV. of 
England, who had hastened to assist Charles, by the 
promise of a sum of money and a pension, and of 
marrying the dauphin to an English princess. Bur- 
gundy and Brittany soon after concluded another 
armistice with him, by which St. Quentin was ceded 
to Louis. After the death of Charles the Bold beforo 
Nancy in 1477, Louis took possession by force of a 
considerable part of his dominions as vacant fiefs of 
France, and rejected the proposed marriage of the 
daughter of Charles, then twenty years old, with the 
dauphin, who was but ten years of age. Maximilian, 
son of the Emperor Frederick III., obtained the 
hand of that princess, with a part of her dominions, 
and defeated the forces of Louis at Guinegate in 
1478. After protracted negotiations peace was 
finally concluded, December 23, 1482. It was agreed 
that the dauphin should marry Margaret, daughter of 
Maximilian, and receive the counties of Artois and 
Burgundy. In 1481 Louis, who had been twice 
afifected by apoplexy, haunted by the fear of death, 
shut himself up in his castle of PUssis-leS' Tours, gave 
himself over to superstitious and ascetic practices, 
and died August 30, 1483.^ 

The great object of Louis was the consolidation of 
France, the establishment of the royal power, and 
the overthrow of that of the great vassals; and he 
neglected no opportunity and spared no crime to 
effect his purpose. The chronicles of the time enu- 
merate 4000 people who were executed during his 
reign, and his cruelties were often studied. But he 
encouraged commerce as much as the ignorance of 
his times allowed, was extremely active, and attended 
to everything connected with the affairs of state. 
The contradictory traits of his character occasioned 
a singular opposition in his tastes and feelings. He 
was at the same time confiding and suspicious, avar- 
icious and lavish, audacious and timid, mild and 
crueL Louis XL was the first French monarch who 
asscmied the title of Most Christian King, which was 
given him by the pope 1469. He encouraged learn- 
ing, and was himself an author, Les Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles, an imitation of the Decameron; and the 
Hosier des Guerres, a manual of instruction for bis 
son, being attributed to him. 

LOUIS XIL, King of France from 1498 to 15ir>, 
called by his subjects le P^re du Peujple, was bom at 
Blois, 27th Jime, 1462. He was the son of Charles, 
duke of Orleans, grandson of Charles V. and of Mari.j 
of Cleves. Before Ins accession to the tlirone, which 
took place after the death of Charles VIII., ho was 
Duke of Orleans and first prince of the blood. He 
united the Duchy of Brittany for ever with the 
crown by marrying in 1499 the widow of Charl- » 
VIII. after divorcing Jeanne, daucjhter of liouis XI., 
whom he had been forced to marry, and who Lad 
bom him no children. In order to eu force the 
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liglits which he inherited from his grantlmother 
A'alentina Visconti to the Duchy of Milan against 
IxKiovico Sforza, he sent in 1 499 an army over the 
Alps, which conquered the Duchy of Milan Mrithin 
twelve days; after which Genoa also surrendered to 
him. Sforza was taken prisoner, and died in 1510 
in confinement at Locbes in France. In 1500 Louis 
XII. concluded a treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic 
by which the Kingdom of Naples was divided be- 
tween them. King Frederick of Naples proceeded 
to France, where Louis gave him a considerable an- 
nuity. But Ferdinand possessed himself of the whole 
JCingdom of Naples, and retained it by the Treaty of 
1 505. The League of Cambray, established by Pope 
Julius IL against Venice in 1508, involved France 
in a new war. Louis now commanded the army in 
])er8on, and was victorious over the Venetians at 
Agnadello in 1509, where he fought with great 
bravery. Julius IL, however, fearing the power of 
France in Italy, concluded the Holy League with 
Venice, Switzerland, Spain, and England, against 
Louis XII. in 1510. The French armies could not 
maintain themselves after the death of their general 
Gaston de Foix; they were beaten by the Swiss at 
Novara in 1513, and retreated over the Alps; after 
which Maximilian, son of Lodovico Sforza, took pos- 
session of Milan, and Genoa made herself independent 
of France. The Swiss at the same time penetrated 
into France as far as Dijon, and Henry VIIL of 
England defeated the French in 1513 at Guinegate 
(Battle of the Spurs, because the French made 
more use of their spurs in flight than of their swords 
in fight). Ferdinand the Catholic also in 1512 had 
taken Upper Navarre, which until then belonged, 
together with Lower Navarre in France, to the house 
of Albert Louis XII. now renounced the provinces 
on the other side of the Alps and the Pyrenees, became 
reconciled with Leo X., the successor of Julius II., 
and concluded in 1514 a general peace with Henry 
VIIL, whose sist-^r Mary he married after the death 
of Anne. From love to his beautiful wife (only six- 
teen years old) Louis (then fifty-three years of age) 
changed his whole mode of life to the injury of his 
health, and thus accelerated his death, which occurred 
.Fanuary 1, 1515, not quite three months after his 
marriage. 

LOUIS XIII. (sumamed the Juit)y the son of 
Henry IV. and Maria de' Medici, was bom 27th 
September, ICOl. He ascended the throne May 14, 
1 GIO, after the murder of his father, his mother being 
made guardian of her son and regent of the kingdom. 
France soon became the prey of internal parties and 
civil dissensions, which the Florentine Concino Con- 
cini, Mardchal D'Ancre, prime minister at that time, 
was utterly unable to suppress. The disturbances 
rose to the highest when the king, in 1615, married 
Anne, daughter of Philip III., king of Spain. The 
J'riaceof Condc abandoned the royal party, and took 
up arms in conjunction with the Huguenots. The 
king made peace with the prince, but sent him to the 
Iku^tille some time after, whereby another civil war 
was kindled, in which, however, the insurgents had 
no success; and the ^larshal D'Ancre, whom the 
young king hated, being murdered with his conniv- 
ance (1617), tranquillity appeared to bo again re- 
htored. (See Luynes.) A civil war arose between 
the king and his mother, and during these disturb- 
ances the Huguenots rose in arms, and a great part 
of the kingdom rebelled against the king, who now 
delivered himself up to the guidance of the Cardinal 
Itichelieu. Both parties feeling deeply the necessity 
of repose, peace was again concluded between the 
king and the Huguenots (16*J3), but it was not of 
long continuance. Ilochelle, the head-quarters of the 
Huguenots, revolted, and was supjiorted by England. 



The long drove the English to the le*, and at last 
(October 28, 162S) captured Rochelle, which had 
defended itself for more than a year. The only 
brother of the long. Gaston of Orleans, now revolted 
against him, in conjunction with the queen mother. 
The insurgents were nevertheless defeated; the Doke 
of Montmorenci, in alliance with Gaston, was van- 
quished in the battle of Castelnandary, September 1, 
1632; taken prisoner, and ezecnted at Toulouae Oc- 
tober 30 of the same year. Gaston received a par- 
don. Louis was now induced by Bichelieu to take 
part in the Thirty Years' war, and rapported Gn»- 
tavus Adolphns against the Spaniards and Anstriana 
In 1636 he expelled from his dominions the Spani- 
ards, who had landed in Provence, and the imperial 
troops, which had penetrated as far as Bnrgimdy. 
The events of the fallowing year were yet more 
favourable to France, but the exhausted state of the 
finances opposed an insuperable obstacle to the ptt>* 
^ress of the French arms. In this state of misfartnae 
Louis XIIL died May 14, 1643, having lost his 
great minister on the 4th December of the previoas 
year. 

LOUIS XrV. (known as LouU (k« Ortat), son oi 
Louis XIIL and Anne of Austria, was bom at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on the 5th of September, 1638, 
and before he was five years old sncoeeded his father 
May 14, 1643. As he was bom after a sterile mar- 
riage of twenty-three years, some doubts have been 
thrown on his legitimacy; and as his fairtb appeared 
a kind of miracle, he was snmamed Dieudonni, or 
God-given. His education was shamefully neglected, 
certauily at the instance of Maxarin, who was in 
reality the govemorof the state, and ruled under the 
name of the queen mother. His minority was occu- 
pied by the continuation of the wars against Austria; 
by the victories of Ckmd^ — victories crowned by the 
Treaty of Westphalia; by the straggles of the par- 
liament against the regent and Mazarin; by the 
bloody troubles of the I<>onde; the revolt of Cood«^ 
&c. In 1659 peace was concluded with Spain by the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, one of the daoses of whidi 
provided for a marriage between the Infanta Maris 
Theresa of Austria and the King of France. On the 
death of Mazarin (9th March, 1661) Louis XIV. 
announced to his oouncU his intention to reign for 
the future by himself and without a minister; and 
to the surprise of all one who was supposed to be 
wholly given up to frivolous pleasures sustained for 
fifty-four years the entire burden of sovereign rule. 
He carried into effect with signal energy a policy of 
pure despotism, his favourite maxim being LEuu, 
c'tit moi (I am the state). In fact no French mon- 
arch was ever more exclusively the master of tbe 
nation. One of Louis' first thoughts was to cnib 
Fouquet, the comptroller of the finances, whose enor^ 
mous robberies and monstrous power were a public 
scandaL He was thrown into prison, and his pisce 
was taken by Colbert, who, under the simple titl« of 
superintendent, was in reality the moving spring of 
the administration. During the most brilliant period 
of his career, tliat is, from 1661 to 1672, he socom- 
plished a series of financial reforms, suppressed use- 
less offices, created the Company of the Indies, msde 
roads, dug canals, and founded manufactures. IV 
age of Louis XIV. is known as the Augustan acre of 
French literature, during which flourished CorneiUe, 
Descartes, Bacine, Pascal, La Fontaine, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Boileau, Lebrun, Lesueur, MaJebranche, 
Vauban, Puget, Turenne, Casdni, ^labillon, l>u- 
cange, Molifere, Mme. de Sevign^, Nicole, Bourds- 
loue, La Kochefoucauld, Lenoetre, Mansart, Perrsuit, 
&C. One of the first acts of Louis after \he deitb <A 
Mazarin was secretly to strengthen the Portuguew 
against Spain, in violation of the Treaty of ti» 
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PjTeneea, and to associate England with him in this 
vork — a short-sighted policy which gave England 
tbe protectorate of Portugal, with the possession of 
Tangiera and Bombay. In October, 16C2, he pur- 
chased Dunkirk for 5,000,000 livres from the needy 
Charles II.; and having had a dispute with Borne 
in February, 1664, Pope Alexander VII. submitted 
to the most humiliating conditions. HIb father-in- 
law, Philip IV. of Spain, died in September, 1665, 
vhen Louis, in name of his wife, advanced a claim 
to the Spanish Netherlands, and in consequence of 
his pretensions being rejected, he entered on a cam- 
pfti^'Q, May, 1667, and accompanied in person an 
army commanded by Turenne. He took Charleroi, 
Toamai, Douai, Courtrai, and Lille, and in three 
weeks possessed himself of the whole of what was 
Afterwards known as French Flanders. In February, 
16G8, Cond^ took Franche-Comt^ almost without 
itriidng a blow, which was, however, almost imme- 
diately restored to Spain by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the work of the triple alliance of Holland, 
Kii;,'land, and Sweden. He now formed the idea of 
destroying Holland, and declared war 6th April, 
1672. In a few weeks he had conquered three pro- 
vinces— Gueldre, Overyssel, and Utrecht. The Dutch 
^^^claimed William of Orange stadtholder, who un- 
dertook the national defence; and to check the ambi- 
tion of Louis, the emperor, Spain, Denmark, &c., con- 
cluded the grandt alliance. Still the Treaty of 
Nimeguen (11th August, 1678) left Louis in poases- 
roa of Franche-Comt^ and a part of Flanders. 
Meanwhile Colbert was attempting, not without suc- 
ce», to relieve France from her financial embarrass- 
ments.^ Ijouis was now at the height of his glory, 
and France regarded him as almost divine. Hence 
bis perfect tranquillity of conscience in the midst of 
his Domerous adulterous liaisons^ the fruit of which 
he solemnly legitimated. Maria Theresa having died 
J'T 1683, he secretly married Madame de Maintenon 
al-ont 1684 or 1685. She was then almost fifty years 
'•' ^e. She is said to have had a considerable part 
in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and in the 
«u «3quent persecutions of the reformers. The ex- 
imliion of these, a work as much of folly as of cruelty, 
K-rioualy weakened France by depriving her of many 
of her most industrious and ingenious children. The 
League of Augsburg was now formed against Louis, 
the members of it being the empire, Spain, Holland, 
r^n^land, Sweden, &c. William of Orange was now 
on the throne of England, and Louis was preparing 
to restore James II., when the decisive defeat of 
•James at the Boyne, and the naval disaster at La 
Hogue, established William firmly in the sovereignty. 
Ihe general war continued with frequent and severe 
losses to the French till the Peace of Kyswick (1697), 
riy which Louis was to restore all his recent con- 
quests and the acquisitions made since the Peace of 
^mieguen, with the exception of Strasburg and the 
domains of Alsace. The result of the long contest 
^H'as that France was diminished and exhausted, and 
she had soon to prepare herself for new sacrifices in 
Jhe war of the Spanish Succession. The King of 
»pam, Charles II., in dying had nominated as his 
BQccessor his grand-nephew Philip of Anjou, son of 
toe dauphin of France. In spite of the certain perils 
*hich it offered, Louis accepted this legacy. The 
^vhole of Europe armed itself anew against Louis, 
^d entered on a general war against France and 
Spam, directed by the triumvirate Marlborough, 
i-u^fene, and Heinsius. The principal episodes of the 
^ were the disasters of Blenheim, RamiUies, and 
^ajplaquet The victory gained at Denain by Mar- 
shal Villara over the imperialists in 1712 led to the 
Areaties of Utrecht (1713), of Kastadt, and of Baden 
^' ^^)t hy which Fraoce agreed to give up several 
VouvnL 



towns in Flanders, a part of her colonies, and to fill 
up the harboiur of Dunkirk. The close of the reign 
of Louis XIV. is lamentable. It is filled with theo- 
logical wars, with persecutions against the Jansenists, 
with ridiculous disputes about the bull Unigenitus, 
with those about Quietism— in short, with those num- 
berless trifling incidents which characterize periods of 
decay. Louis, who had lost in succession his son the 
dauphin, his grandsons the Due de Bourgogne and the 
Due de Berry, died on the 1st of September, 1715, after 
a short illness. The works of Louis XIV. (six vols. 
Paris, 1806), containing his Instructions for his sons 
and numerous letters, furnish important information 
as to his character and the histoiy of his reign. The 
exaggeration of flattery heaped on him during his 
lifetime and subsequently was in some measiu^ jus- 
tifiable, for he was undoubtedly a remarkable prince, 
and possessed not only superior but valuable qua- 
lities. His activity, intelligence, and regular and 
methodical discharge of Inmness, vindicate his title 
to the reputation of having been a great prince. He 
readily discovered ability in others, and availed him- 
self of their services. He possessed constant equa- 
nimity both in prosperity and adversity, and had*, 
always full self-command. 

LOUIS XV., the great-grandson of Louis XTV.,, 
and only surviving son of the Due de Bourgogne,. 
was bom February 16, 1710, and commenced his 
reign in 1715. He married in 1725 Maria, the 
daughter of Stanislaus Leczynski, the dethroned' 
King of Poland. By his licentiousness, bigotry, pro- 
digality, and despotism Louis rendered the evils of 
the state incurable. The age which educated and 
corrupted him, and on which he and his court reacted 
in a not less injurious manner, explains not only the 
origin, but also the spirit and malignity of the re- 
volution. A great part, however, of this fault falls 
on the regency, adiministered by Philip, duke of 
Orleans, and the Cardinal Dubois, till 1723. (See 
On LEANS, Philip of.) During the regency the coun- 
try was brought to the verge of ruin by the folly ot 
the regent, and the rash financial schemes of the 
famous Law (see Law, John), by intermeddling with 
which 500,000 citizens were reduced to bankruptcy. 
In his seventh year Louis was first placed imder the 
care of men, his education being intrusted to Marshal 
Villeroi and Cardinal Fleury, the latter of whom 
acquired the entire confidence of Louis, who, after 
the death of the regent in 1724, appointed the Duke- 
of Bourbon chief minister of state. Till now the 
king, who entered upon the government himself in 
1723, had shown no will of his own. But when the- 
party of the duke attempted to get rid of the prelate 
the king acted with such finnness, that in 1726 
Fleury was placed at the head of the administration. 
He declined the title of first minister, but was in fact 
such till his death. A great change now took place 
in the private life of Louis, who abandoned himself 
without reserve to sensual pleasures and the luxury 
of a court life. Contrary to the will of Fleury France 
was involved in a war in support of the claims of 
Stanislaus to the throne of Poland. After the death 
of Augustus II. in 1733 Louis declared that the free- 
dom of election should be interrupted by no foreign 
power; but the Emperor Charles VI. having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Elector of Saxony, and 
supported his election as King of Poland, Louis's 
plan was frustrated, and a war broke out. After two 
campaigns France acquired for Stanislaus the pos- 
session of the Duchy of Lorraine, by the preliminaries 
of Vienna, in 1735. After the death of Charles VI. 
in 1740, the war of the Austrian Succes^sion broke 
out, the success of which was frustrated by the par- 
simony of the minister, then eighty years old. The 
French losses by land were great, but still greater 
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were the losses by sea; for Fleory had neglected the 
marine. After his death in 1743 the victories of 
Count Maurice of Saxony gave new splendour to the 
French arms; and by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, France regained her lost colonies. But the 
state was exhausted by an unjust and impolitic war. 
Louis had himself taken a part in several campaigns, 
and when he was attacked at Metz by a severe 
malady received the appellation of the well-beloved 
{U bien-ainU), The s^ection felt fdr him by the 
French exceeded his deserts, for he became from this 
time more and more unworthy of the public respect, 
sinking into the grossest indolence and sensuality, 
and abandoning the management of state affairs to 
Madame de Pompadour. (See Pompadour.) She 
was in reality the ruler, the monarch being absorbed 
in his orgies, or childish amusements and despotic 
fears. His sensuality put him entirely in the power 
of the ambitious concubine. While she made him 
lead the shameless life of an eastern monarch, she 
sacrificed the honour, wealth, and the prosperity of 
the state; and accustomed the king to the acquits de 
comptant or warrants for payment, which exhausted 
the treasury, and introduced confusion into the ac- 
counts. The cost of the parc-auz-cerfs^ as it was called 
— said to have been a kind of royal harem — was de- 
frayed by such acquits^ which amounted eventually to 
100,000,000 livres. From the year 1769 he was gov- 
erned by Madame Du Barry, who is said to have cost 
the royal treasury in five years 180,000,000 livres. As 
Louis became older his bigotry and apathy increased, 
while he sank deeper in sensuality. The public con- 
tempt was expressed in satires, caricatures, and songs, 
to which the people had already become accustomed 
under the regency. The hatred of the people gave 
-credence to the most exaggerated accusations, and 
Louis, from fear wid aversion, withdrew himself from 
the public eye. France saw itself involved in 1754 
in a maritime war with Great Britain, on account of 
the forts on the Ohio, and, as if this contest was of 
no importance, rashly took the side of Austria against 
Prussia in 1756. The French sutfered great losses 
by sea and land, and after seven unhappy years they 
had reason to congratulate themselves when the Duke 
de Choiseul, prime minister, concluded a peace with 
Great Britain at Fontainebleau in 1762. The defini- 
tive treaty was settled at Paris in 1763, although 
France had to relinquish to Great Britain Canada 
as far as the Mississippi, Cape Breton, and the islands 
Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, and Dominica, to- 
gether with Minorca. The famous family compact 
of the Bourbons, by which Choiseul hoped in the 
course of the war (1761) to unite for ever the policy 
of Spain, Sicily, and Parma with the French interest, 
was of no great benefit to France. After the war 
Choiseul's ministry was marked by the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from France in 1764, and by the acquisi- 
tion of Corsica in 1769. Shortly after Mme. du Barry, 
in connection with the Chancellor Maupeou, effected 
the overthrow of the Duke de Choiseul, and elevated 
to his post the Duke d' Aiguillon. The quarrel of the 
latter with the parliament at liennes, which had 
written against liim in a \-iolent tone, as former 
Governor of Bretague, and the refractoriness of all 
the parliaments, esnecially with respect to the new 
oppressive financial edicts, induced the king in 1771 
to banish the membei-s of the parliament from Paris, 
and soon after to abolinh the parliaments entirely, 
which were first re-established under Louis XVI. in 
1774, with certain limitations. A worthy counter- 
part of Mau])eou was the comptroller-general of 
finances, the Abb*? Terrai, who impoveri.shed the 
country while he received an income of 1,2U0,000 
livres. In proportion as the king was despised at 
home, the authority of France was lessened abroad. 



The partition of Poland took place in 1773 withoot 
the laiowledge of France. After having tunk into 
a complete nullity, the long, whom no domestic mi»- 
fortunes, not even hia own attempted aasassinatioii 
in 1757 by a fanatic, Damiens (see Damuns), dot 
the public misery, could restore to oonsciouBoea, 
died, 10th May, 1774, of the smallpox, caught of a 
young girl, by whom Madame du Barry vEished to 
dispel his mehmcholy, leaving a debt of 4,000,000,OiH) 

livres. 

LOUIS XVL, grandson of Lonis XV., was honi 
Aug. 23, 1754, and in 1770 married Maria Antoinette 
of Austria. He ascended the throne 10th 3Iay. 

1774, at the age of hardly twenty years. In regard 
to morality \m character was strongly contrak^i 
with that of the previous king. He was upright, 
pious, and kind-hearted; but bis weaknem and waot 
of decision made him very imfit for wielding the 
sceptre of a great country, especially during a crios 
like that through which France was about to ps&s. 
He chose Count Maurepas his minister of state, » 
man of talent and experience, but of little sollditj of 
character; and he committed the financial depart- 
ment to the enlightened, able, and upright Torgot, 
who resolved to remedy the abases of the state br 
thorough reforms on strict philosophical principles, 
and who looked upon the privil^ed orders as the 
sources of all evik The most oppressive feudal ser- 
vices, arbitrary exactions, and the rack were abolished, 
and many useful regulations established; but Torgot 
could not overcome the king's dread of an open 
struggle with the clergy, the nobility, and parlia- 
ment. These bodies united against the minister, and 
the people, which was on his side, could not affuni 
any assistance against such a leaj^e. The corona- 
tion of the king, 11th June, 1775, was followed bv 
the appointment^ as minister, of Maleaherbes, who 
was the friend of Target. The great stumUiD^- 
block of Louis' administration was the deficiency in 
the treasury, and the debt of 4,000,000,000 livrei left 
by his grandfather. The deficit produced by the pay- 
ment of debts, and the expenses of the coro&atioQ in 

1775, inspired Louis with distrust of Target's {Ailt>- 
sophical views. Malesherbes gave in his resignation. 
Turgot was obliged to follow his example. The privi- 
leged party was victorious, but the hatred of the 
third estate, and the desire of all enlightened and 
well-disposed persons for a thorough reform was in- 
creased. They did not wish to overthrow the whole 
system, until the North American reTolution thre«r 
a firebrand into this inflammable mass. The daj an 
which Louis concluded the treaty with the United 
States, Feb. 6, 1778, decided his fate, for the war to 
which it gave rise, from 1778 to 17S2, and which oo»t 
France 1,400,000,000 livres, accustomed the nation 
and army to republican ideas, and produced a cure- 
less deficit. Louis himself was avex«e to engaging 
in this war; but he was outvoted in the council of 
state, the ministers hoping to establish French com* 
merce on the overthrow of the British. 

After Turgot's removal the extravagance of the 
court increased; and while Louis refused bim^elf any 
great expenditure, he yielded too easily to the twtt*< 
of the queen and the princes of the blood. He paid 
the debts of Count Artois. The queen aUo pavf 
lierself up to her love of gaiety, and the festivalj tf 
Versailles and Petit Trianon were on a scale of lavia*i 
magnificence. Maurepas either did not see whitbtr 
all this must lead, or, with characteristic le^iiy 
yielded to necessity. He remained the directing* 
minister till his death, Nov. 21, 1781. The chanjis 
in the ministry of the finances, which was committed 
in turn to Clugny, Taboureau,Necker, Joly de Yl&a^, 
and D'Ormesson, increased the confusion. The ex- 
istence of great abuses was notorioos, but the eitir 
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ptUon of their deep-rooted catises was Buperlatively 
difficalt The dismissal of Necker, who hikd become 
•a object of great dislike by his striking and satis- 
(actozy compU rendu^ was considered as a public 
misfortune by the third estate, whose favour Necker 
had exerted himself to acquire. Thus, long before 
tbe revolution a real anarchy prevailed in public 
o{Hnion, which penetrated even to the council of 
fstate. After the Peace of Versailles in 1783, the 
courtly and pliant Calonne was appointed minister of 
finsDoe. Meanwhile the exclusive restriction of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and of 
the variobs grades of military rank to the nobility, 
had highly incensed the populace against the court 
•ad higher classes. In consequence of the infam- 
oas affair of the diamond necklace the process 
agabst Cardinal Bohan was commenced in 17S5, 
sod the grossest calumnies were disseminated against 
the aoeen, which were but too easily credited by the 
people.^ By this means the throne was disgraced 
in public opinion, and in this fermentation of public 
ientiment Calonne persuaded the king to convene 
the notables in order to find some resources for the 
exhausted treasury. On the 22d February, 1787, 
the king opened the assembly with a speech, which 
waa not favourably received. The deficit, which the 
comptroller-general had stated at 112,000,000 livres, 
but which was estimated at more than 140,000,000, 
rendered Calonne's plans suspected. An opposition 
waa formed, and Calonne received his dismissal. 
Parliament refused the imposition of two new taxes, 
which would have been Inirdensome to the large 
landed proprietors, and demanded the convocation of 
the estates, a demand seconded even by the clergy. 
Brienne resigned, and Necker entered the council in 
1 788 as minister of finances. Louis convened a second 
time the notables, to settie the form of the estates 
and the manner of voting. May 6, 1789, the states- 
general met Amidst the conflicts of the privileged 
coders and the new opinions the king remained gentle 
and timid, deserted and alone. His sole object was 
the common weal; but the democrats hated him as 
a king, and the aristocrats deemed him incapable of 
governing The 12th, 13th, and 14th of July, 1789; 
the night of August 4; the horrors of the 5th and 6th 
^ October; the flight of the king, June 21, 1791, 
intercepted at Varennes, 60 leagues from Paris, 
when Louis, from his hesitation to use force, pre- 
vented the success of Bouill^s plan for his escape; 
the acceptance of the constitution of September 14, 

1791, which declared his person inviolable; the attack 
of the populace of Paris on the royal palace, June 20, 

1792, when he with equal firmness and dignity re- 
jected the demands of tiie insurgents; and on the 22d 
*H*^y declared that violence would never induce 
him to consent to what he considered hurtful to the 
K«»eral welfare; the catastrophe of August 10, to 
which he submitted, because he had not the courage 
«> overcome the danger; his arrest in the national 
*^bly, to which he had fled for refuge; finally, his 
^^ before the convention, where he replied to the 
^^^'ges with dignity and presence of mind; — these 
Were the most important events in the history of the 
^' (See France.) He exhibited under these 
^^cumstances a courage and a strength of mind 
i^wore unknown in him. As a prisoner of the muni- 
*! 1 ^ of Paris, in the Temple, he was denied, till 
BUorUy before his death, pen, ink, and paper. His 
ysual employment was instructing his son and read- 
^H' Januaiy 16, 1793, he was declared guilty of a 
conspiracy against the freedom of the nation, and of 
«n attack on the general security, by a vote of 690 
^t of 719. Qjj ^Q 27th January he was condemned 
j^Q^*^ by a majority of only five in 721. Jan. 21, 
A< 93, he was guillotined in front of his former palace, 



in his thirty-ninth year, the appeal to the nation, 
proposed by his advocates, Malesherbes, Tronchet, 
and Des^ze, having been rejected on the 19th by 330 
votes out of 690. His hist words were drowned in 
the rolling of drums and in the cry Vice la ripublvjuet 
The Abbi Edgeworth, the priest who prepared him 
for death, cheered him ere the guillotine fell with 
the words: 'Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!' 

LOUIS XVII., second son of Louis XVI. and 
of Marie Antoinette, was bom at Versailles, March 
27, 1785. He received the title of Buke of Nor- 
mandy till, in 1789, on the death of his elder brother, 
he became dauphin. He was four years old when 
his mother presented him to the seditious populace 
of Paris and carried him to the capital on the terrible 
5th and 6th of October. Confined with his parents 
and his aunt Elizabeth in the Temple his innocent 
gaiety and affectionate disposition were the chief 
solace of the imhappy prisoners. On the death of 
Louis XVI. he was proclaimed king by the royalists, 
and his uncle (afterwards Louis XVIIL) assumed 
the title of regent. He was soon after separated 
from his mother, sister, and aunt, and delivered 
(1793) to a shoemaker by the name of Simon, a fierce 
Jacobin, of a gross and ferocious dispodtion, who, 
with his wife, treated the young Capet with the 
most imf celing barbarity. Keproaches, blows, scanty 
food, the damps and filth of a dungeon, and a sleep 
broken by menaces and abuse, were his hard lot. 
He was even compelled to drink strong liquors and 
join in the obscene songs and repeat the atrocious 
language of his tormentor. He survived this treat- 
ment only tUl June 8, 1795, when he died at the age 
of ten years and two months. A report spread that 
he had been poisoned, but an examination of the 
body by a commission of physicians proved that it 
was unfounded. After his father's death the royalists 
styled him Louis XVII. Several impostors appeared 
pretending to be the prince; among them Hervagant, 
a tailor's son, in 1802 (died 1812 in prison), and 
Bruneau, a shoemaker, who in 1818 was condenmed 
to seven years' imprisonment. 

LOUIS XVIIL {Stanida»Xaner),formeT\j Count 
of Provence, third son of the dauphin (the son of 
Louis XV.), bom November 17, 1755, married May 
14, 1771, the daughter of King Victor Amadeus III. 
of Sardinia, Mary Josephine Louisa, who died in 
1810. At the accession of his brother Louis XVI. 
in 1774 he received the title of Monsieur, and after 
his death that of Ilegent of France. After the death 
of his nephew June 8, 1795, he took the name of 
Louis XVIII., king of France and of Navarre. 
During the reign of his brother he took but littie 
interest in the intrigues and the pleasures of the 
court, and had principally occupied himself with 
books. In the first assembly of the notables in 1787 
he appeared on the side of the opposition against 
Calonne. The people therefore looked upon him 
with favour. At the second assembly of the notables 
November 9, 1788, he alone declared himself for the 
double representation of the third estate. AVhen the 
violence of the factions in Paris induced the king. 
June 21, 1791, to attempt to escape to the frontiers 
of the kingdom, Louis took the road to Montm^y, 
and the Count of Provence that of Mons. The 
former was arrested at Varennes, the latter reached 
Brussels in safety. From Coblentz he protested 
against the decrees of the National Assembly and 
the restraints put upon the freedom of the king. 
With his brother the Count d'Artois at the head of 
6000 cavalry he now joined the Prussian army. 
After the death of Louis XVI. Monsieur proclaimed 
his nephew King of France as Louis XVII., and in 
1795 he was himself proclaimed by the emigrants 
King of France and of Navarre. The calamities 
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which afterwards befell him he bore with dignity 
and resolution. For many years he led a wandering 
lifer, Biipjtorttfd by foreign courts and by some friends 
of the honsa of Bourbon. He at last took refuge in 
England in 1807, and having purchased a residence 
at Hartweli, in Buckinghamshire, he lived there till 
the fall of Napoleou opened the way for him to the 
French thi-one. He entered Paris on the 3d of 
May, 1814, and on the 4th of Jime a charter, drawn 
up with the assistance of his ministers, was laid 
before the senate and the legislative body, was 
accepted unanimously, and became the fundamental 
law of the kingdom. The reappearance of Napoleon 
in France, March 1. 1815, compelled Louis to flee 
fnim Paris ifi the niglit of March 20. When the 
allies invaded France Louis XVIII. returned and 
went to Cambray. He here proclaimed a general 
amnesty, with the exception of traitors, and promised 
to avoid all the faults he had committed in 1814 
from ignorance of the new spirit of the nation. 
Bliicher and Wellington besieged Paris, and on its 
capitulation, July 3, Louis was again restored to 
the throne of France. July 7 the Prussians and 
British entered Paris, and on the afternoon of the 
nth Louis followed. The new chamber of deputies, 
under the excitement of recent events, proved ultra- 
royalist in principle, so much so that Louis was com- 
pelled to dissolve it The moderate constitutional 
party gained the ascendency, and a liberal ministry 
was formed. Louis XVIII. died 16th September, 
1824, and as he was without issue his brother Charles 
X. succeeded to the throne. 

LOUIS, St., a city of the United States, state of 
Missouri, on the right bank of the Mis.sissippi, 
I'lefxsuitly situated on a gentle elevation overlooking 
the river, 750 miles west of Washington and 1201 
miles by the river above New Orleans. It is regularly 
built, and extends over a great area. Amongst the 
public buildings are the city-hall, the courthouse 
(including the civil courts), the revenue offices, law- 
library, &c., the Four Courts (including the criminal 
courts, police headquarters, and a jail), the cathedral, 
the United States land-office, the custom-house and 
post-tiffice, the United States arsenal, the masonic 
temple, centre market buildings, merchants' exchange, 
the theatre, concert-hall, and the St. Louis and 
Washington Universities. All these are handsome 
structures, as are also several of the churches, which 
are numerous. The public squares and parks c(»ver 
a total area of 200* ) acres. The city is well situated 
for Commerce, having a great command of internal 
navi;^'ation, which affords ready access to a vast 
extent of country, not only by means of the Missis- 
sippi, but also by the Missouri and Illinois, which 
join that river 18 miles above St. Louis, and the 
< )hio, which enters 175 miles below it. The railways 
(of which fourteen trunk lines radiate from St. Loub) 
have also given it further facilities for commerce, 
especially since the completion in 1874 of the great 
bridge over the Missi.ssif»pi. This structure consists 
of three arched spans of cast-steel, the nii<ldle one 
.')20 feet and the two outer ones each 500 feet in 
length, resting on stone piers, and connected with 
the shores by stone piers and arches. Besides 
two lines of railway and one of tramway it has an 
ordinary carriage-way and foot-walks. The height 
of the bii(li,'e above high- water mark is 50 feet. 
Tiio cost of the work was about £2,000,000. Among 
the chief articles of trade are cotton, cereals, bacon, 
Bui,'ar, tobacco, cotfee, wool, live cattle, hides, skins, 
furrf, lumber. In respect to the manufacture of Hour 
St. Louis is considered the first city in the Union. 
The ores of Missouri are despatched from its wharves 
to the furnaces of every nation, and its meats are 
Bold in the markets of the principal cities of the East 



Indies. It is the great depot of the fur trade of the 
west. Manufactures have also made rapid progresc, 
and there are now numerous ircm-foundries, machinery' 
and engine works, chemical works, flour-milU, oil- 
mills, distilleries, Ac. Extensive coal-iields lyin^' 
under the very site of the city, and intersecting the 
bluffs across the river, yield an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap f ueL St. Louis was founded in 1 764 by tbc 
French from Canada as a trading port with ib*: 
Indians, but it long remained an inconsiderable yHIa^ . 
in recent times its progress has been very rapiil. u 
evidenced by the increase of its population. Pof». iu 
1840, 16,469; in 1860, 160,773; in 18i>0, S5o.51iJ. 
On the opposite side of the river, in the state of 
Illinois, is £aHt St. Louis, a thriving city of about 
10,000 inhabitants. 

LOUIS D'OR, a gold coin formeriy cnrreot in 
France. It was first struck in consequence of an 
edict of Louis XIII. dated March 31, 1640. It uas 
22 carats fine, and originally was worth 10 Urma of 
the period (equal to 21 francs 33 centimes, or 17t. 
9{d.). The livre having sunk in value it came ti> be 
worth 20 and then 24 livres. In 1716 demi-ionis U 
12 livres, louis of 24 livres, and doubles- louts of 4S 
livres were struck. In ISIO the louis d* or was n- 
placed by the napoleon of 20 francs, and when the 
coin was again struck under the restoration the same 
value (20 francs) was retained. 

LOUISIANA, one of the Southern United SUtes 
of America, situated between lat. 29** and 32' b^t .v.; 
Ion. 89" and 94" w.; bounded north by Arkansa*. 
north-east and east by Mississippi, from which it it 
partly separated by the river of that name, stiuth- 
east and south by the Gulf of Mexico, and west by 
Texas, from which it is separated chiefly by the 
Sabine; area, 48,720 square miles, of which b"^^U 
consist of landlocked bays, 1700 of lakes, ami .'»W 
of river surface. ITie far greater part of the surface 
consists of an immense alluvial flat, through whidi 
the Mississippi and several of its tributaries, particu- 
larly the Red River, pursue a winding course, brancii- 
ing off into numerous arms, and either coverinj: a 
large portion of the country with permanent hkt^ 
and swamps or frequently laying it under water hj 
inundations. This tract has a breadth on the MIj*- 
sissippi ranging from 10 to 50 miles, and along li;^ 
Red River an average breadth of 10 nailer In ^^ 
north and north-west the surface becomes unduUt- 
iug, and remains covered with dense naturaJ forrT'S 
composed of varieties of oak, hickory, black wshiut, 
sassafras, magnolia, and poplar ; but, with the ci- 
ception of this portion, the elevation shove the le«^« 
of the sea nowhere exceeds 50 feet The main 
stream of the Mississippi divides itself a Uttie W"* 
the junction of the Red River into numerous hnnchef 
called lagtions, which intersect the south-western V^' 
tion of Louisiana in such a manner as to form » nam- 
ber of river-girt islands. The mosit consiilerahle f^ 
these branches is the Atchafalaya, which lesve* t« 
main stream a little below the mouth of the IW 
River and falls into the bay of the same name, w 
consequence of this subdivision of the main jtreao 
its strength is so greatly reduced as not to be sble t*^ 
clear away a large bar at its mouth which is a ^** 
hindrance to navigation. The delto of the Mi^ 
sippi occupies altogether about one-fourth of the »')r- 
fivce of the state. It lies only 10 feet above the k^i 
of the sea, and many parts of it are subject t*> frr 
(juent inundations. A large part of the banks « t * 
rivers is protected by an embankment called ibeLf r' 
which, on the right bank, commences at Poiut ( ^'Uf ^^ 
172 miles, and on the left bank 60 njile«. aj'^^^ 
New Orleans, and is contintied for more th^ . '[ 
miles. The tract thus defended is of great fjrt'' .^ 
and is both better cultivated and more ^^^ - 
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peopled than any other part of the state. Sometimes, 
in consequence of a crevasse (the local name for a 
breach in the embankment), great damage is done. 
Wherever the surface in other parts of the state is 
dry enough to admit of regular cultivation it is with 
few exceptions fertile, and raises large crops of cotton, 
eagar, and rice, which are the staple productions. 
Of the ordinary cereals a good deal of oats, very little 
rye, and scarcely any wheat are grown; but Indian- 
corn, potatoes, hay, and tobacco form important items 
of agricultural produce. There are no manufactures 
deserving of notice; but the trade is very extensive. 
The climate of the state is unhealthy from June to 
the beginning of October, when the yellow fever 
(which first visited New Orleans in 1769) makes its 
appearance almost yearly. July is the wettest month. 
The winter months have a pleasant climate. The 
state legislature is composed of a governor, a senate 
of thirty-six, chosen for four years, and representative 
assembly of not more than 120 nor less than 90 
membeia, chosen for two years. The political capi- 
tal is Baton Kouge. Among the works of internal 
improvement are several railroads, of limited extent, 
centering in New Orleans from Pontchartrain and 
several ciher places in its vicinity; the Mexican Gulf 
Kailroad, and that of New Orleans and Nashville, 80 
miles of which are in this state; and the Barataria, 
Carondelet) Orleans Bank, and Veret Canals. Lou- 
isiana was taken possession of by the French governor 
of Canada in name of the French king (Louis XIV.), 
after whom it was named in 1679. In 1699 the first 
settlement was formed, which continued to exist, 
though in a miserable condition, till in 1717 the 
colony was ceded to a chartered company, one of the 
wild and ruinous schemes of the notorious Law. In 
1720 it was resumed by the crown; in 1763 it was 
ceded by France to Spain ; in 1 800 re-ceded to France ; 
and in 1803 purchased from France by the United 
States. It formed a constitution, and was adniitted 
into the Union in 1812. The state contains fifty- 
eight counties, there called parishes. Pop. in 18b0, 
939,946, 483,655 of whom were coloured, 489 Chmese, 
and 848 Indians. 

LOUISIANA, Code op. Most of the United 
States, even those which were formerly colonies of 
France and Spain, have adopted the common law of 
England as the basis of their jurisprudence. The 
state of Louisiana, however, has steaidily adhered to 
the civil jurisprudence which it derived from the 
continent of Europe, though in criminal matters the 
English jurisprudence has been followed. The cus- 
tom of Paris, which the colonists brought with them 
as the law of the new colony, was first reduced to 
writing in France in 1510, and enlarged and amended 
in 1530. The deficiencies of the customary law, both 
in the mother country and the colony, were supplied 
by reference to the Roman jurispnidence. Louisiana 
was ceded by France to Spain in 1763, and was 
taken possession of by this latter power in 1769, 
when the Spanish law was introduced. The cession 
of Louisiana to the United States introduced the 
trial by jury in a modified form, and the writ of 
habeas corput, which were unknown to the pre-exist- 
ing' laws. In 1806 the legislative council ordered 
two able jurists to prepare a civil code for the use of 
the territory, on the groundwork of the civil laws 
which governed the territory. It was reported in 
1808, and adopted, but was not allowed to supersede 
the previous laws except as far as those laws were 
inconsistent with its provisions. The Digest of the 
Civil Code now in Force in the Territory of Orleans, 
as it was called, though termed a code, is, in fact, 
little more than a synopsis of the jurisprudence of 
Spain. It continued in operation till 1825 without 
any material innovation. A revision of thia code 



was then made, and many articles from the Code 
Napol^n inserted in it, and this revised code has, in 
the main, since remained in force, although the 
iurisprudence of Louisiana has, in many particulars, 
been assimilated to that of the other states of 
America 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, King of the French, bom at 
Paris, October 6, 1773, was the eldest son of Duke 
Louis Philippe Joseph of Orleans, afterwards sur- 
named l^galit^, and of the Princess Louise Marie 
Adelaide of Penthifevre. In his infancy he held the 
title of Duke of Valois, and in 1785 that of Duke of 
Chartres. In 1782 his father intrusted the education 
of Louis Philippe and bis other children to Madame de 
Grenlis. Having entered the national guards in 1790, 
he became a member of the Jacobin Club. In 1791 
he obtained the conmiand of a regiment at Vendome, 
and proceeded with it to Valenciennes, where he 
gained public approbation by his prudent conduct. 
In May, 1792, as mar^chal de camp, he commanded 
a brigade of cavalry in Luckner's army, rose under 
Kellerman in September to be lieutenant-general, and 
did good ser\'ice in the famous cannonade at Valmy. 
He next joined the army of Dumouriez, and took part 
in the victory of Jemappes. Some time before he had 
assumed, like his father, the name of l^^alit^ In 
1793, after the defeat at Neerwinden, where he com- 
manded the centre, his position became very precari- 
ous. Dumouriez had formed a scheme for placing 
him on the constitutional throne, and being included 
in the order of arrest directed against Dumouriez, in 
April, 1793, he took refuge within the Austrian ter- 
ritory. After many wanderings he procured the 
situation of teacher of geography and mathematics 
in the school of Keichenau, near Coire, where, during 
eight months, he passed under the name of Chabaud- 
Latour. Having resolved to sail for America, with 
that view he proceeded to Hamburg, but from want 
of means he delayed this design, and made a tour 
through Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as far na 
the North Cape. In 1796 Louis Philippe, now, 
since his father's death, Duke of Orleans, arrived in 
America, where, in the foUovring year, he was joined 
by his two younger brothers. The three princes 
now travelled in the United States, and at last toitk 
ship for England, where they landed in 1800. The 
brothers lived above seven years at Twickenham, 
near London. In 1808, both brothers having in 
the meantime died, the Duke of Orleans visited 
Sicily, where King Ferdinand I. held his court at 
Palermo. He formed an attachment to the king's 
second daughter, the Princess Maria Amelia, whom 
he married 25th November, 1809. He resided four 
years at Palermo, without taking any part in the 
public affairs of Eiuvpe. After the news of Na- 
poleon's downfall he set out for Paris, wher*» hfl 
was received by Louis XVIIL, not without <lls- 
trust, and in 1814 appointed colonel of hussars. On 
the news of Napoleou's return he set out for Lyons 
to assist the operations of the Count d'Artois. Af r^^r 
an unsuccessful attempt to hold the northern de- 
partments for the Bourbons, he left Lille and set 
out for England to join his family, who had preceded 
him. He returned in July, 1815, and obtained the 
removal of the sequestration of his domains which 
had been imposed by the imperial government. 'J'he 
estrangement of Louis XVIIL from him was, how- 
ever, increased, and he withdrew in October, 1815, 
to England, but returned to Paris in the following 
year. Though the tendencies of the times could not 
have escaped his sagacity, he cannot be charged 
with having implicated himself in political intrigues 
against the older Bourbons. After the coronation 
of Charles X. his relation to the court became more 
friendly. During the bloody days of 27th, 28th, ukl 
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29th July, the court hiul entirely forgotten him. Nor ' 
during the struggle was hia name mentioned in Paris. 
On the 29th the provisional chamber, on Laffitte't 
suggestion, resolv^ to offer him the regency as lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. In a sitting of the 
chamber on 9th August he swore to the reformed 
charter, and ascended the throne as King of the 
French. While he strove zealously to maintain 
peace abroad, he sought to support himself on the 
middle classes, whose representatives in the chamber 
called him to the throne, and to keep down and 
weaken other parties by the policy of the so-called 
juiU-milku, Being hated by the extreme democrats, 
frequent attempts were made on his life; but during 
this period France mado vast progress in industry 
and wealth, and the durability of the July throne 
seemed to be thereby consolidated. But lus selfish 
policy in the matter of the Spanish marriage had 
estranged the European courts, and a loud demand 
for a change in the electoral system being foolishly 
opposed by the king and the Guizot ministry, his 
position in France became extremely precarious. 
The course of his foreign policy in Italy, and in the 
Swiss disturbances in 1847, only strengthened the 
call of all parties for a thorough electoral reform, 
and led, on the denunciation of it by the king in 
opening the chamber, to demonstrations in the form 
of reform banquets, which the government soaght to 
suppress by force. The democratic-sociaUst party at 
lost, on 22d February, 1848, commenced an insur- 
rection in the streets of Paris. About mid-day of 
23d February Guizot gave in his resignation; but 
the insurrection gained in extent and intensity, and 
neither the command given to the troops on the 
morning of the 24th to stop firing, nor the abdication 
of the king a few hours after in favour of his grand- 
son, the Count of Paris, sufficed to lay the storm. 
Louis Philippe, completely disheartened, unsupported 
by any administration, and forsaken even by the 
courtiers, about midnight of the 24th February 
tjuitted the Tuileries with his family, and fled from 
Paris. He went by St. Cloud to Dreux, where he 
passed the night, and then wended his way to the 
coast of Normandy, where, with his queen, he con- 
cealed himself, amidst many dangers, for several 
tlays. At last a steamer, sent by the British govern- 
ment, received them on board, and on 8d March 
landed them at Newhaven on the English coast. 
Louis Philippe took up his residence at Claremont, 
near Windsor, where he died 20th August, 1850. 

LOUISVILLE, a town in the United States, 
Kentucky, capital of the county of Jefferson, 337 
miles south-west of Pittsburg, and 82 miles south- 
west of Cincinnati. The prosperity of the town is 
in a great measure due to its situation, just above the 
falls, or more properly, rapids of the Ohio, as this 
circumstance necessitated the transhipment of much 
of the goods coming both from above and from below 
the rapids, and thus promoted the development of a 
large transit trade. This obstacle to navigation is 
now escaped by means of a canal two and a half miles 
in length cut round the rapids mostly through solid 
rock. In addition to the river traffic, a large rail- 
way traffic also has its centre in Louisville, which is 
connected with the railway system of the Southern 
States, and also by means of a great railway bridge 
across the Ohio with all the railways north of that 
river. Louisville occupies an extensive flat about 75 
feet above low-water mark. The streets occupied as 
private dwellings are for the most part lined with 
Bhady trees. The principal public buildings are a 
fine court-house, the city-hall, the public library, 
the jail, a custom-house, and four spacious market- 
houses, besides churches, asylums, and literary and 
scientific institutions. The manufactures comprehend 



a great variety of articles, among wbidi, as the mtwt 
im|>ortant, it will be sufficient to enumerate tubacxtj 
and cigars, machinery, lumber, stove and hollow ware, 
leather, and leather articles, as saddlery, barneaB, and 
trunks, ropes and cordage, soap and candles, marbl« 
slabs and ashlar, agricultural implements, cotttm anJ 
woollen cloth, brass and iron caatingsiy pianofurtes, 
beer, flour, &c. The commerce, of which the esti- 
mated annual value exceeds £20,000,000, compride« 
among the exports every species of western produce 
and manufacture, and more especially tobacco, besda 
pork and other products of the hog, for the prep&n- 
tion of which there are several pork-packing est^- 
lishments. Louisville is the centre for the tobacoo 
growing districts of the west. Formerly the tobacoi 
came principally from Kentucky, bat now it i^ sect 
in constantly Increasing quantities also from IlliD<»is 
and Indiana^ The toba^ is sold by auction by specu- 
lators, brokers, and exporters. The farmer recei ve< oa 
the day of sale ready money for his produce, bat is 
not required to agree to the sale if the price &eein« 
to him too low. Louisville which was founded in 
1780, received its name in honour of XxMiis XVX, 
who was then aiding the Americans in their strng^e 
for independence. For nearly twenty years it was 
almost proverbial for unhealthiness, but a different 
opinion now prevails, and American writars speak of 
it as now 'perhaps Uie healthiest city of its size io 
the world.' Pop. in 1840, 21,210; in 1860, 6fi,u33i 
in 1870, 100,763, and in 1880, 123,758. 

LOULE, a town of Portug^ in the province and 
9 miles N.N.w. of Algarve. It has a pleasant 
situation on a hill covened with groves of coric-trees 
and pomegranates. The ruins of a Moorish castie 
form the most conspicuous feature of the soene. 
Pop. 14,448. 

LOUSE (PedicviliiM\ These insects form typirJ 
examples of the Anoplura, an order of lower insects 
distinguished by the absence of wings {ApUra); ^y 
the flattens! body; by the five-jointeid antenna?; hy 
the two simple eyes or ocelli, or by the absence of 
eyes; by the mouUi being fitted for piercing and suc- 
torial purposes; and by the terminal claws or hook* 
with which the legs are provided. The lice in their 
development do not undergo any metamo^I»ho^i''; 
the young coming from the e^%^ in the image d tie 
parent, and differing from it only in size. The tho- 
rax and abdomen are closely amalgamated, a struc- 
ture rendering their separation and distinction di.S- 
cult, and the whole body consists of about twelve 
segments. These insects are parasitic upon man. aul 
upon most other mammals, and more than one di^tiix t 
species may be found on an Individ uaL They multi- 
ply with great rapidity; a few hours sutfcdD/ to 
produce a new generation. The human race apf t^i« 
to be infested by three, if not by four distinct fp^ 
cies. The three common species are the Ptdic^^* 
humanuiy occurring over the body generally; \htP- 
capUiSf found in the head ; and the P. pubif, vd^' 
ing the hair of the pubes. The fouilh species— 
Ptdicidut tabescentium — more rarely occurs, acJ 
accompanies or causes a form of wasting disease- 
Most probably the presence of lax^ quantitie ti 
these forms during disease, is simply to be viewed •">* 
a concomitant phase of the disease, and not si i^ 
*aits€, in any sense of the term. Their prepuce, 
even in the most cleanly, after fevers, &(x, » ^^^ 
simply to the exhausted state of the patient; »^^ ^ 
causes connected with the state of the blood «n*l 
skin» which render the presence and growth of ace 
possible. The minute eggs of these fonns m*y ^ 
caught by the slightest contact, or be conveyed genn- 
like by the air; and in particular states of the s^ 
or body, a suitable nidus may thus be farmed W 
their growth and development The a&denti b»- 
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lieved in death beings actually caused by the presence 
of Urge quantities of lice, and they gave to the pre- 
sumed disease the name of Phtktriasis {Greek phtheir, 
a louse). That the belief in its fatal effects is errone- 
uus cannot be doabted, the circumstances as above 
stated affording the true explanation of such cases, 
lliere appears, however, to exist among certain mem- 
bers of the hnnuui race, and even among its most 
highly civilized communities, a certain duUhesia or 
state of body in which the presence of lice seems chro- 
nic and unavoidable. The phthiriasU of the ancients, 
or lousy disease, apc^ from its alleged fatal results, 
Laa an undoubted existence; and the chronicles of 
medical science bear evidence to this assertion; the 
treatment of such cases being found in some in- 
stances almost hopeless. The individual so afflicted 
appears insusceptible of cure; these insects re-appear- 
ing on the body after scrupulous and repeated clean- 
sings with simple and also with medicated washes. 
In ordinary caaes, cleanliness of body and clothes is 
at once the best preventive and cure. Sulphur and 
mercury — the latter mildly applied in the form of 
(Hntment — are the remedies most in vogue. Of old, 
Herod, Antiochus, Callisthenes, Sylla, and others, are 
said to have perished from the inroads of lice; but 
other and more powerful parasites, denominated by 
this name, are more likely to have proved fatal in 
these ca!*e8. 

LOUTH, a municipal borough of England, in Lin- 
colnshire, in the fertile valley of the Lud, at the east 
«?xtrenuty of the Wolds, 27 miles rn.k. Lincoln. It 
has a station on the East Lincolnshire Railway, and 
u connected with Lincoln and Mablethorpe by 
branch lines. The principal public buildings are a 
handsome town-haU and a fine corn-exchange. It 
has three established churches, one of which is a fine 
old structure, with an elegant spire about 300 feet 
hi;^ There are also eight places of worship be- 
longing to various Dissenting bodies, a grammar and 
various other schools, a mechanics' institute, a sav- 
ings' -bank, an hospital and dispensary, and several 
«'ther charities. Carpets, soap and candles, agri- 
caltnral implements, and oil-caJLO are manufactured, 
ami there are large malt-kilns. A canal, communi- 
cating with the Humber, enables a considerable 
trade to be ouried on to London, Hull, &c., in com 
and wool, and oil-cake. Pop. (1881), 10,691. 

LOUTH, a small maritime county in Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster, bounded north by Armagh and 
l>own, east by the Irish Sea, south by Meath, and west 
by Meath and Monaghan; length, 28 miles; breadth. 
Is miles; comprising 204,123 acres, of which 170,576 
acres are under tillage or in pasture. In its coast-line 
a 8pacious indentation occurs called Dundalk Bay. 
< >n the north it is rugged and mountainous, but in 
"11 other parts level or undulating. The subsoil is 
clay-slate and graywacke, and in a few districts 
mountain limestone. The soil is generally fertile, 
excepting on the ele vated tracts. The crops are wheat, 
^•ats,^ barley, here, rye, potatoes, pease, beans, and 
tamips. Many of the farms are very small, but they are 
generally well fenced and drained. The total extent 
of land under crops in 1883 was 93,240 acres, of which 
*-^yi3 were under grasses and clover, 27,991 under 
^H 14,631 under barley, here, and rye, 11,431 under 
potatoes, and 1 0,263 under turnips. ITie total number 
of cattle in the same year was 38,878, of agricul- 
tural 'horses 7068, of sheep 33,006, of pigs 15,169, 
«»d of goats 4837. Linen is manufactured, and there 
^ also some cotton-spinning done. The fisheries are 
J^iportant The number of persons who emigrated 
iTum this county between May 1, 1851, and Mar. 31, 
1S8I, was 32,961. Louth contains six baronies and 
■jxty-four parishes, and returns four members to 
"arluunent— two for the county, and one each for 



the boroughs of Droghcda and Dundalk, which are 
the principal towns. Pop. (1841), 111,979; (1881), 
78,314. 

LOUTHERBOITRG, or more correctly Ldther- 
BUBG, Philip James, a landscape-painter of eminence, 
bom at Strasburg in 1740. He studied under Tisch- 
bein, and afterwards under Casanova, and displayed 
great talents in the delineation of battles, hunting- 
pieces, &c After having been admitted a memb^ 
of the Academy of Painting at Paris, where he first 
settled, he removed in 1771 to London, where he was 
employed in the decorations of the opera-house, and 
also at Drurv Lane Theatre. He subsequently con- 
trived an exnibition, called the Eidophviikon^ some- 
what on the plan of the Diorama^ which however 
did not prove a very profitable speculation* In 1782 
he was made a Royal Academician; and as a land- 
scape-painter he possessed deserved celebrity. He 
also painted some historical pictures, as the Victory 
of Lord Howe, and the Siege of Valenciennes. His 
etchings are also much esteemed. His character was 
eccentric, and he was so far infatuated with the 
reveries of animal magnetism as to have accom- 
panied the impostor Cagliostro to Switzerland. He 
returned to England, and died near London in 1812. 

LOU VAIN (Flemish, Leuien; German, Lihcen), 
a town of Belgiiun, in the province of Brabant, on 
the Dyle, 15 miles east by north of Brussels. It is 
surrounded by a dry, deep fosse, and an earthen ram- 
part from 80 to 100 feet high. It forms almost a 
perfect circle; diameter nearly 2 miles. The cir- 
cumference is now too large for the population, and 
the to^vn contains gardens and cultivated fields. 
Though the streets are regular the houses are indif- 
ferently built, and the whole town has a dull melan- 
choly look. Many of the public buildings, however, 
are deserving of notice. Of these the principal are 
the H6tel de Ville, one of the richest and most beau- 
tiful Gothic buildings in the world, elaborately and 
exquisitely decorated in every part of its exterior by 
sculptures of subjects taken, for the most part, from 
the Old Testament; the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, almost opposite the Hdtel de Ville, built at 
the end of the fourteenth century, an edifice of vast 
extent, and rich in works of art, particularly a fine 
Holy Family by Matsys; the churches of St. Ger- 
trude, St. James', St Quintin, and Notre Dame, all 
elegant and noble structures; the Pope's college, and 
the Salle de Frascati Louvain possesses courts of 
first resort and of commerce; a university, formerly 
of European reputation, now monopolized by the Bel- 
gian priesthood under the name of Universiti Cath- 
olique; a college, academy of fine arts, botanical gar- 
den, anatomical hall, cabinet of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and natural history; a collection of pic- 
tures, several of them first-rate; several hospitals and 
benevolent institutions. Some woollens are still 
made, and also lace and numerous minor manufac- 
tures. One of the most important branches of in- 
dustry is the tanning and working of leather. But 
by far the most important manufacture at present is 
beer, of which above 200,000 casks are annually made. 
For a general trade the town is well situated, having 
ample conmiunication both by railway and the canal 
of its name. The name of Louvain first appears in 
history about the end of the ninth century. It was 
surrounded with walls in 1115, but was afterwards 
much enlarged. The dukes of Brabant inhabited the 
castle till ^e thirteenth century. The town began 
to have bui^gomasters in 1219. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century Louvain was the capital of 
Brabant, contained 200,000 inhabitants, and had an 
extensive and flourishing trade in the manufacture of 
broadcloth and all kinds of woollens. But the popu- 
lace, jealous of the privileges of the nobles, revolted 
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in 1382, and being overcome by Bake WenceaUns 
and subjected to severe oppression, emigrated in great 
numbers to England, and thus caused the decay of 
the town. Pop. 35,693. 

LOUVEL, PiEBRE Louis, the assaasin of the DuVe 
of Berry, wan bom at Versailles in 1783, and served 
as saddler in the royal stables. February 13th, 1820, 
about eleven o clock in the evening, when the prince 
was conducting his wife from the opera to the car- 
riage, Louvel pressal towards him, seixed him by the 
left shoulder, and stabbed him with a knife in his 
right side. At the first cry of the prince the soldiers 
of the guards pursued the murderer, who was appre- 
hended. He was examined in the presence of the 
minister Decazes, and avowed that six years previ- 
ous he had formed the resolution of delivering France 
from the Bourbons, whom he considered the worst 
enemies of the country ; that after the Duke of Berry 
he had intended to murder the rest, and, finally, the 
king. His trial was conducted by the chamber of 
peers. The investigations continued three mouths, 
and 1200 wtnesses were examined in order to dis- 
cover accomplices; but the attorney -general declared 
in the indictment that none had been discovered. He 
was executed 7th June, 1S20. 

LOU VIERS (ancient Lupan(E\ a town in France, 
in the department of Eure, 17 miles south of Bouen. 
It consists of an old town, built almost entirely of 
wood, on the left, and a new town of brick or stone 
on the rijijht bank of the Eure. The communicat'on 
between them is maintained by three bridges. The 
principal edifice is an interesting church, supposed to 
date from the first crusade. The staple manufacture 
is broadcloth, which employs from 7oOO to bOuO per- 
sons in and around the town, and furnishes a large 
export, chiefly to Piedmont and Italy. The other 
industrial establishments are worsted mills, an ex- 
tensive wool-card factory, a machine factory, tan- 
neries, bleachfields, and dyeworks. There is also a 
considerable trade in corn, wood, charcoal, wool, and 
flax. Pop. (1881), 10,753. 

LOUVOIS, Francois Michel Letellier, Mar- 
quis OF, minister of war to Louis XIV., son of the 
Chancellor Letellier, bom at Paris 18th January, 
1641, was early ma<^le a royal councillor through the 
influence of his father. He displayed so little inclin- 
ation for business and so great a love of pleasure, 
that his father threatened to deprive him of the re- 
version of the secretaryship in the war department, 
which had been conferred on him at the early age of 
thirteen. From this moment young Louvois aban- 
doned his habits of dissipation, and devoted himself 
to business. After 16G6 he had the whole manage- 
ment of the ministry of war, and soon exercised a 
despotic control over his master and over the army. 
His extensive knowledge, his decision, activity, in- 
dustry, and talents, rendered him an able minister; 
but he cannot aspire to the praise of a great states- 
man. He was too lavish of the blood and treasure 
of France, too much of a de>!pot, to deserve that 
honourable appellation. His reforms in the organi- 
zation of the army; his manner of conducting the 
wars of his ambitious master, if they were not rather 
his own; and above all, his successes, render his ad- 
ministration brilliant; but, justly appreciated, Lou- 
vois mu:«t be considered as the evil genius of the 
showy but disastrous reign of Louis XIV. WTiile 
the king was flattered with the idea of having formed 
the young minister, and of directing his government 
in person, everything was, in fact, done by Louvois, 
and acconling to his views. The generals were all 
required to communicate immediately with him; and 
altluMii,'h Turenne would not submit to this order, 
yet the king showed all his letters to his minister, 
and answered them according to his suggestions. 



Bold and graaping achemea, whldi could be exemted 
only by the unwearied activity and industry of Lou- 
vois, were propoaed by him for the purpoae of renJtr- 
ing himself necessary to Louis, who, be waa consdmjs, 
dialiked him peraonally. Henoe, notwiUtstandi:!^; 
the solemn renondationa of all claima to FrancL«- 
Comti^ and the Spanish Netherlanda, war was under- 
taken in 1667 and 1669 to get possession of them. 
The war of 1672 against Holland was begun at tic 
instigation of Louvois, and would have been finl&h^^l 
much sooner had be not, contrary to the wishes ul 
Cond^ and Turenne, insisted upon occupying the for- 
tresses, and thus given the Dutch time to open thrir 
sluices. The victories of Turenne in 1674 and 167^ 
were gained by a disobedience of the orders of the 
minister of war; but the desolation of the Palatinat*^ 
waa commanded by him. On the death of CoUiert 
(1683), of whom he had been the enemy, his inAu- 
ence became atill greater, and one of ita most fatal 
effects waa the revocation of the edict of Xant^^ 
(1685), the dragonnade$y and the consequent fli^dit of 
so many peaceful and industrioua Calvinists. The 
encroachmenta of France had united the Kurofk-;!!! 
powera in the League of Augsburg. Louvois woul.l 
have the king commence operationa against the alius 
at once, but the growing ii^uenoe of Mme. De Main- 
tenon waa anffident to prevent thisi In 1688, Imw- 
ever, the French forcea took Philipsburg on the 
Rhine; and on the order of Louvois, the PaktinAte 
waa reduced to a wildemeas in mid-winter O^^'-*^. 
llie war waa conducted with great ability by I^m- 
vois; but his arrogance had long rendered him odious 
to Louis, and his death, on I6th July, 1691, was re- 
garded as a relief by his master. Louvois' organic- 
tion of the army lasted till the Empire; but he ai-o 
imdid the work of Colbert, and destroyed the oodi- 
merce of France. There is an excellent history of 
the administration of Louvois, compiled, with tlie ai I 
of otticial manuscripts, by Camille Kousset, kee^r ••( 
the archives of the French ministry of war, in four 
vols. 8vo (third edition, Paris, 1864). 

LOUVRE, the old royal pakce at Paris, on the 
north bank of the Seine, a splendid quadrangii::u- 
edifice, vrith a court in the centre, completed by Na- 
poleon, llie origin of its name, and the time of the 
erection of the oldest part of it, are unknown. ^^ e 
only know that Philip Augustus, in 1214, built a fort 
and a state prison in this place; that Charles \\ 
during the years 1364-80, added some embeUish- 
ments to the building, and brought his library and 
his treasury thither. Francis I. erected that rart «>f 
the palace which is now called the oid Lomvrt, Henr/ 
IV. laid the foundation of the aplendid gallery whicii 
connects the Louvre on the south side with the Tuil- 
eries; Louis XIIL erected the centre; and Louis 
XIV., according to the plan of the physician Per- 
rault, the elegant fa9ade towards the east, tcjttber 
with the colonnade of the Louvre, which, even iw«', 
is the most perfect work of architecture in Fraoiv. 
At a later period Louis XIV. chose the pabce \»u i 
by him at Versailles for his residence. After Na- 
poleon had taken possession of the Tuileriea be be<p''"i 
a second gallery, opposite to the former, by which ib*- 
two palaces would have been made to form a pr*r;it 
whole, with a large quadrangular court in the ceutn-. 
only 600 feet of it were completed at the time of li < 
abdication, and it remained uncompleted till 1^^'. 
when the work, in an improved and extended form. 
was finished. It was greatly injured by the com* 
munists in May 1871, the Richelieu pavilion, c*»ti- 
taining the magnificent library, being burned. Tl»c 
Louvre was set apart by the Convention aa a moBeuni 
for the national collections in adence and art It 
contains the museums of paintings, drawingi, engrav- 
ings, bronze antiques, sculptures, ancient and modern, 
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together with special collections of antiquities, and 
an ethnographical collection. 

liOVAT, Lord (Simon Frazer, twelfth Bamn 
Fracer of Lovat), a prominent actor in the rebellion 
of 1744, was the second son of Thomas Frazer of 
Beaufort, third son of the eighth Lord Lovat. He 
was bom in 1667. He was educated at King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and in 1694 accepted a commission 
in the regiment of Lord Murray. In 1699, on the 
death of his father, he assumed the title of Lord 
LK>vat, to which on the death of the tenth Lord 
Xiovat his father had acquired a disputed claim. In 
consequence of proceedings taken in 1698 against him 
and lus dan, in which he was declared guilty of 
treason, he went to France, and paid his court to the 
exiled king at St Germains. He afterwards procured 
an interview with King William, and having obtained 
a pardon returned to Scotland. Being summoned 
before the High Court of Justiciary, 17th February, 
1701, for an outrage done to the Dowager Lady 
Lovat, whom he had married by violence, he failed 
to appear, and was outlawed. In 1702, after coming 
to an understanding with the Jacobite chiefs, he 
visited France, and in 1703 returned to Scotland 
with the title of colonel in the Pretender's service; 
but finding no encouragement he himself betrayed 
the plot to the Duke of Queensberry, then at the 
head of the Scottish government. He subsequently 
returned to France to act as a government spy on the 
exiled court. Here he was arrested and sent first 
to the Bastille, and afterwards confined ^for three 
yean in the castle of Angouldme and seven in the 
city of Saumur. At length he effected his escape, 
and landed at Dover 15th November, 1714. He re- 
mained in hiding in London till the following June, 
when he was arrested at the instigation of his per- 
■onal enemy the Earl of AthoL Forbes of CuUoden 
and other friends of the government having become 
bail for him to the extent of £5000 he was set at 
liberty. He returned to Scotland, where he was still 
under sentence of outlawry, and after escaping arrest 
by order of the lord justice -clerk, and submersion 
by the rebels, who fired upon a boat which carried 
bim along with John Forbes, he succeeded in concert 
with tlie Forbeses in rescuing Inverness from the 
rebels, and rendering other services to the royal cause. 
He received in reward the estate and title of Lovat, 
the other claimant of which had been involved in tbe 
rebellion. His title, which had been objected to in 
▼arious elections, was decided in his favour by the 
Court of Session in 1730. In 1740 he was the first to 
sign the association for the support of the Pretender, 
who promised to create him a duke and give him the 
title of lieutenant-general and the military govern- 
ment of the Highlands. On the breaking-out of the 
rebellion, in 1745, he sent his eldest son with a body 
of his clan against his own inclination to join the 
Pretender. Lovat, who remained at home, had an 
interview with the Pretender after his defeat at Cul- 
loden, and reproached him fiercely for his intention 
of abandoning the contest, reminding him of the 
example of Bruce. He was apprehended and found 
guilty of treason, and the sentence was executed on 
the Tower Hill, 9th April, 1747, in the eightieth year 
of his age. 

LOVE-BIRD (AgapomU), These birds belong 
to the family Psittacidae, or Parrot family. They are 
iDhabitants of the Australian province, and are noted 
for the exceeding brilliancy of their plumage. In 
structural characters, conformation, and habits they 
generally resemble the parrots, although they are of 
smaller size, and do not present the same talents for 
talking and tlie same intelligence as the more typical 
members of the family. They are common cage- 
birdi in this country. 



LOVE-FEAST. See Agape. 

LOVELACE, Richard, a poet of the seTenteenth 
century, was bom about 1618, and educated at Ox- 
ford. On leaving Oxford he repaired to court, entered 
tbe army, and became a captain. He expended tbe 
whole of his estate in the support of the royal cause, 
and after entering into the French service, in 1648, 
returned to England, and was imprisoned until the 
king's death, when he was set at liberty. His con- 
dition was at this time very destitute, and strongly 
contrasted with Anthony Wood's gay description of 
his handsome person and splendid appearance in the 
outset of life. He died in great poverty in an obscure 
alley in 165S. Hb poems, which are light and ele- 
gant, but occasionally involved and fantastic, were 
published in 1659 under the title of Lucasta, under 
which name he complimented Miss Lucy Sache- 
verell, a young lady to whom he was attached, who 
on a false report of his death married another per- 
son. Colonel Lovelace, who for spirit and gallantry 
has been compared to Sir Philip Sidney, also wrote 
two plays, the Scholar, a comedy, and Uie Soldier, a 
tragedy. 

LOVER, Samuel, a versatile Irish genius, who 
combined the functions of painter, novelist, poet, 
and musical composer, was bom in Dublin in 1 7^7. 
He first devoted his attention to painting, and in 
1828 became a member of the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy of Art. He afterwards turned his attention to 
literature, and wrote novels, which he illustrated 
with his own pencil, dramas, operettas, and songs, 
which he set Uj music. In 1844 he gave a series of 
public entertainments called Irish evenings, which be 
repeated in America in 1846. He died in 1868. 
Among his works are Legends and Stories of Ireland 
(1832-^4); Rory O'More (1837); Songs and Balla<li 
(1839); Handy Andy (1842); Treasure Trove (1844). 
The Angels' Whisper, Molly Bawn, and the Low- 
backed Car are among his most popular songs. 

LOVE-SEAL, one of the types of seals frequently 
used in the middle ages, which bore an amorous motto 
or an amorous design, as of two persons kissing. 1 he 
quatre-foil or four-leaved flower is used on these seals 
as an emblem of love. The designs and legends used 
on them are numerous. 

LOW COUNTRIES. See Netherlands. 

LOWE, Sir Hudson, lieutenant-general in tbe 
British army, was bom at Galway, 28th July, 17GJ». 
He entered the army at an early age, and served 
with credit in various campaigns in Itedy and Ger- 
many, in (IJorsica in 1793, and Egypt, 1800-1. He 
was governor of Capri from 1804 to 1808, when 
he surrendered it to the French. In 1810 he was 
govemor of Cephalonia and Ithacea. In 1813 he 
was attached to the army of BlUcher, and took 
part in the invasion of France in the early part tf 
the following year. This ye«r he received the rank 
of major-general and the title of K.B. He was ap- 
pointed in 1815 to the command of the English troops 
which were to co-operate with the Austro-Sardiniau 
army in Italy; and on the fall of Napoleon he was 
appointed govemor of St. Helena, and intmsted 
with the care of the ex-emperor. The same year he 
received the rank of lieutenant-general and the title 
of C.B. He embarked for St. Helena in January, 
1816, and returned to England in July, 1821. In 
1825 he was appointed military commander in Cey- 
lon, but soon after returned to answer the charges 
brought against him. He died 10th January, 1844. 
Sir Hudson Lowe has been bitterly accused by the 
partisans of Napoleon for want of courtesy and for 
rigour and cmelty to his prisoner. It is, however, 
freely admitted that Napoleon and his suite made a 
system of exaggerating their grievances, and eveu 
aediUously tried to proToke them, wiUi a view to 
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exciting sympathy in Europe. Many of the grievances 
were puerile, as that Sir Hudson would not glre Ma.- 
poleon the title of emperor, which England had nerer 
reco^ized, and which he was forbidden by his govern- 
ment to use. Sir Hudson besides was really alarmed 
at the danger of another escape, and deemed the 
utmost vigilance necessary to the performance of his 
duty, and in this there is every reason to believe he was 
ri;^'ht. The letters and journals of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
with an account of Napoleon's captivity at St. Helena, 
were published by William Forsyth Harris in 1852. 

LOWELL, a city of the United States, in Mas- 
sachusetts, on the right bank of the Merrimack, 
lio miles N.N.w. frt>m Boston, neatly and substantially 
built of brick, chiefly remarkable for its manufac- 
tures. It has numerous places of worship, public free 
schools, and grammar-schools, one of which occupies a 
very handsome building ; a lyceum, the Lowell In- 
stitute, and the Mechanics' Association; a library, an 
hospital, and banks. The goods manufactured are 
sheetings, flannels, drillings, prints, shirtings, negro- 
cloth, carpet*?, rugs, broadcloths, water-proof woollens, 
and cassiujeres. There are about one hundred and 
fifty cotton, calico, and muslin-de-laine, woollen, and 
rarjKit-mills, besides other branches of textile manu- 
facture. There are also extensive bleacheries, large 
machine shops, paper and chemical works, &c. The 
water-power here is very great and easily available, 
being supplied by the Merrimack, which here falls 
33 feet. There is a railway from Lowell to Boston, 
and several branch lines. Pop. in lb80, 59,475. 

LOWEIl EMPIKE {Bas Empm)^ a term somfr> 
times applied to the Komaa Empire during the perio«l 
of its decline, dating from the removal of the *?eat of 
emjiiro to Constantinople. After the division of the 
Empire into East and West the term applies to both 
divisions. 

LOWESTOFT, a seaport town and watering-place 
of England in the county of Suffolk, on a cliff com- 
mau(lin.j an extensive view of the German Ocean, 
occupviux the mo.st ea.^te^ly point of the kingdom. 
It C(»ii.-«ist3 of a principal and several minor streets, 
the former nearly one mile long, well-paved, and 
clean. The declivity of the clitf b covered with 
lianiring gartlens and trees, and between it and the 
sea is a row of buildinirs used for curing fish, and a 
group of fishers' c<:>ttaijes. The principal public 
buil(iin.rs are the parish church, a handsome Htruc- 
ture with a tower and a j-pire; three other churches; 
and chapels belonging to various Dissenting bodies; 
a town-hall ; [>ublic hall ; masonic hall ; mission- 
rooms; and suLscription reading-rootii and library. 
There are stnne good banks and hotels, and a well- 
laid-out j>ublic park. The chief charitable institutions 
are an infirmary and fishermen's alioshuuses. There 
are manufactures of ropes, sails, net^, and oil-cake; 
and ship-building and brewing are carried on. The 
tra<le received a great impetus fri>m the formation of 
a fine h.irbour, and the extension to it of the Great 
Eastern llailway. The harbour, which (now belong- 
ing to the Ifailway Company) was purchased by Sir 
^lorton I'eto in 1>44, and reconstructed by him, 
consists of two piers 1300 feet long, the southern of 
whieh, with the adjoining esi)lanade, forms a favourite 
j»romenade. In li>82 t>'28 vessels of 92,8b5 tons, 
entered the harbour, and 588 of 88,135 tons, cleared. 
About 80 boats, employing about 800 men, are 
occupied in the herring and maclverel fisheries. New 
docks and a spacious market are being constructed 
for the laiiiliug and selling of fish. The new toAvn 
of South Lowestoft has sprung up near the harbour 
and railway, and the town has also extended itself 
in other directions. Pop. in 18^1, 19,51*7. 

LOW-PKKSSUKE i:X(JL\E, a steam-engino in 
which the pressure on the piston is never much more 



than two atmospheret. The laboon of Thamaon, 
H*i±iiie, and others in thermodynamici have showo 
that the use of high-picasnre steam, iteam- jackets, 
and condensation, is necessary for economy. UntiJ 
a short time ago all condensing engines were low- 
pressure, now the most efficient engines ooostmcted 
are certain marine engines (designed for vessels 
which make long voyages) which are high-presmire 
and condensing. 

LOWTH, Robert, Bishop of London, a dirtin- 
gaished English prelate, was bom in 1710. He re- 
ceived his ^ucation at Winchester school, whence 
he was elected in 1730 to New College, Oxford, of 
which he was chosen a fellow in 1734, and in 1741 
was elected professor of poetry in the university. 
In 1753 he published his De Sacra Poesi Hcbnr- 
orum Prselectiones Academicas (4to), which has be«n 
translated into English, French, and German, llie 
best edition is that of Oxford, 1821, with notes by 
Michaelis, Rosenmtdler, &a There is an KngUsL 
translation by Gregory, with the principal notes of 
Michaelis, &c., published in 1787, of which a sixth 
edition was published in 1853. In 1754 he received 
the degree of D.D. from the University of Oxford by 
diploma, and in 1755 went to Ireland as chaplain to 
the Marquis of Hartington, appointed lord-lieutenant, 
who nominated him Bishop of Limerick, which pre- 
ferment he exchanged for a prebend of Durham and 
the rectory of Sedgefield. In 1758 was published his 
Life of William of Wj'keham (Svo), which in 1 7f*'2 
was followed by a Short Introduction to the Kn;^lish 
Granunar. In 1756 a misunderstanding took place 
between Lowth and Warburton, the latter of whom 
took offence at certain passages in the Pnelectauoes 
concerning the Book of Job, which he believed to be 
aimed at the theory of his Divine Legation of ^f oses. 
Warburton, in an Appendix concerning the Book of 
Job added to the second edition of his Divine Lega- 
tion, indulged in the acrimony for which he was dis- 
tinguished, and thereby produced a reply from Dr. 
Lowth, in a letter to the Kight Reverend the Author 
of the Divine Legation of Moses, which has become 
memorable at once for the ability and the severity of 
its criticism. The ultinuite silence of the Warbur- 
tonians gave the victory to their antagonists. In 
1706 Dr. Lowth was appointed Bishop of St. David's, 
whence in a few months afterwards he was translated 
to the see of Oxford. In 1777 he succeeded to the 
diocese of London, and the next year published the 
last of his literary labours — Isaiah, a New Trans- 
lation, with a preliminary dissertation and notes. 
liof^enm tiller says he understands and expresses the 
Hebrew poet better than any other writer. On the 
death of Archbishop Comwallis the primacy was 
offered to Dr. Lowth, but he declined that dignity 
in consequence of his age and family afflictions. He 
died November 3, 1787, aged seventy -seven. 

LOXODROMIC CURVE, the path of a ship 
when her course is directed constantly to the same 
point of the compass, thereby cutting all the meri- 
dians at the same angle. See Rhumb Ltnb. 

LOYOLA, Ignatius {Inigo Lopfz de Jiccalde\ the 
founder of the order of the Jesuits, was descended 
of a noble Biscayan family, and was bom at the 
castle of Loyola, Guipuscoa, in 1491. He seems to 
have been from the first of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, which was fomented by the Spanish romances, 
in which religion and chivalry are blended, and he is 
said in early youth to have himself written a romance 
of which the apostle Peter was the hera In 1505 
he became attached as a page to the household of 
Ferdinand V. His relative Don Antonio Manriqnez, 
duke of Najara, perceiving his military inclination, 
had him trained to the profession of arms, in which 
he distinguished himself by his ralour. This was 
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Indicated in a most chivalrous manner at the siege 
of Pampeluna, on the occasion of the invasion of 
Navarre by Francis L in 1521, when the garrison 
waa induced to hold out by his example alone. This 
siege proved the turning-point of Loyola's career; 
he was made prisoner by the French, having been 
wounded in both legs by a cannon ball in such a 
manner as to render hun lame for life. He was con- 
veyed to the castle of Loyola^ where he had twice 
to undergo a painful operation, followed by a long 
confinement. The only books he found to relieve 
its tedium were books of devotion and the lives of 
saints. This course of reading threw him into a state 
of spiritual exaltation, which he has minutely de- 
scribed in his Spiritual Exercises, a devotional book 
written in Spanish, and which has been translated 
into French and Latin. His ambition now turned 
from a military life, for which he was incapacitated, 
to the imitation of the extraordinary acts of self- 
denial of such saints as St. Dominick and St. Francis; 
but it was not without severe and protracted mental 
conflicts that he renounced worldly aspirations in 
favour of the dreams of spiritual conquest which now 
filled his imagination. When he had sufficiently 
recovered he made a pilgrimage to Montserrat in 
Catal on ia, where he hung up his arms before the 
Virgin and assumed the pilgrim's staff. On his way 
he encountered a Moor who doubted of the immacu- 
late conception. He debated within himself whether 
it was his duty to follow and kill him, but left the 
decision to his mule, which carried him <m his way. 
After dedicating himself to the chiuxh at Montserrat 
he proceeded to the hospital of the Dominican con- 
vent of Manresa, where amid the severest penances 
be devoted himself to the care of the poor and sick. 
Hia mind at this time fluctuated between spiritual 
visions and imaginary revelations on the one hand 
and temptations to suicide on the other. After ten 
months spent at Manresa he proceeded on a pilgrim- 
age to Kome and Jerusalem (1523), conducted with 
his customary austerity. His object at this time 
was the conversion of the infidels, but being refused 
a permanent residence at Jerusalem by the primate 
of the chureh he retiuned to Spain and attended 
from 1524 to 1527 the schools and universities of 
Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanca. Having broken 
in the last town an injunction not to preach till he 
had studied theology for four years, he was confined 
in the Inquisition. On his release he went to Paris, 
where, placing himself in the lowest classes, he went 
througl^ from 152S to 1535, a seven years' course of 
genentl and theological training. Here ho formed 
the first nucleus of the society which afterwards be- 
came so famous. Under his influence Pierre Le 
F^vre, a Savoyard priest, Francois Xavier, professor 
of philosophy, Lainez, Salmeron, BobadiUa and Ro- 
driguez of Azevedo, students, met together with 
Loyola on 15th August, 1534, in a subterranean 
chapel of the Abbey of Montmartre, took the sacra- 
ment administered by Le F^vre, and bound them- 
selves together by vows of chastity and poverty, 
devoting themselves to the care of the church and 
the conversion of infidels. In 1536 he met the mem- 
bers of tlus body at Venice with a view to the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, but the war which broke out 
in 1537 between the Venetians and the Turks pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this object, and his 
companions dispersed to preach in the cities of Italy. 
At Venice Loyola became attached to Cardinal Car- 
affa (Paul IV.), the founder of the order of the Thea- 
tines, but this mild order did not satisfy his ambition, 
and he proceeded to Home to procure the recognition 
of his own order. This recognition was strongly op- 
posed in the college of cardinals, but was granted 
partislly in 1540, and fully three years later. From 



the name of a chureh which was gi\en them in 
Rome the society, which was organized according to 
the military notions of Loyola, took the name of the 
Company of Jesus. Besides the vows of poverty 
and chastity their tow of obedience bound them to 
perform unhesitatingly all the commands of the pope. 
They discarded the peculiar garb by which monastic 
orders were usually distinguished, and devoted them- 
selves to the highest objects to which a religious 
society could aspire — ^the education of youth, the de- 
fence of the chureh, and the propagation of the faith. 
Besides missionary enterprises for the extension of 
the chiux^h, their chief means of influence were the 
pulpit, the confessional, and their schools and colleges 
for training the young. Thus the romantic devotion 
of Loyola took a practical shape. On 22d April, 
1541, Loyola was elected general of the order, and 
drew up its constitution, assisted by the organizing 
genius of Lainez. He continued to reside in Rome 
and govern the society he had constituted till his 
deatk In 1542 Loyola assisted Caraffa in reorgan- 
izing the Inquisition, which had fallen into decay, 
founding it on the principle of unreasoning submirt- 
sion embodied in rules of great severity. He died 
worn out with the fatigues of his ascetic severities 
on 3l8t July, 1556. Ho was beatified in 1607 by 
Paul v., and canonized in 1022 by Gregory XV. 
See Jesuits. 

LOZiiRE, a department of France, bounded N. by 
the departments of Haute-Loire and Cantal, E. by 
Ardfeche and Gard, 8. by Gard and Aveyron, and w. 
also by Aveyron; area, 1996 square miles, of which 
758 are arable and 663 landet. The department is 
mountainous, and is divided into three distinct re- 
gions — the north, consisting of basaltic and granitic 
rocks, and called Montagues, yielding rye, a very 
little barley and oats; the south-west, calcareous, and 
called Gausses, producing in addition wheat and fruit, 
being the most fertile portion of the department; and 
the south-east, schistous, called the Cevennes, grow- 
ing large quantities of chestnuts and potatoes, the 
mulberry, and on occasional patches the vine, from 
which an indifferent wine is obtained. The moun- 
tain regions support in summer immense flocks of 
sheep from Languedoc. Four considerable rivers — 
the AUier, Lot, Tarn, and Gardon de Mialet, a tri- 
butary of the Gard — rise within the department, 
and by the courses which they take indicate its three 
general slopes, which belong respectively to the 
basins of the Loire, the Rhone, and the Gironde, The 
minerals are numerous, including iron, argentiferous 
lead, copper, and antimony; but none of them seem 
capable of being worked to much advantage. The 
quarries are of marble, gypsum, porphyry, granite, 
&c. Neither manufactures nor trade have made 
much progress. This department nearly corresponds 
to the country of the ancient Gabales, and under the 
Romans formed part of Arjuitania Prima and Septi- 
mania. The massacres committed in it by Louis 
XIV., in the attempt to extirpate what be called 
heresy, have left an indelible stain on his memory. 
For administrative purposes Lozfere is divided into 
three arrondissements, twenty-four cantons, and 197 
communes. The principal towns are Meude, the 
capital, Florae, and Marvejal, after which the ar- 
rondissements are named. Fop. (1881), 143,565. 

LOBECK, or LtiBEK, one of the free t(»wns of 
Germany, and a constituent of the German Empire, 
on a low ridge at the confluence of the Wackenitz 
with the navigable Trave, 38 miles north-east of 
Hamburg, and 12 miles from the Gulf of LUbeck, a 
bay of the Baltic. It was formeily surrounded by 
walls and bastions, which have been levelled down 
and converted into pleasant walks, and it is still 
entered by four gat^ of ancient feudal structure; 
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and the whole town, with its nmnerotu gable-ended 
bouses, many of them richly decorated and highly 
picturesque, fumiflhes a striking specimen of the 
quaint architecture of the fifteenth century. It con* 
eists of four quarters, and the commimication between 
the opposite sides of the Trave is kept up by means 
cf four bridges. The buildings and objects most de- 
serving of notice are, the Dom or cathedral, a struc- 
ture of red brick, begun in 1170, but not completed 
till 1341, surmoimted by two spires 416 feet high, and 
containing a choir-screen regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of wood-carving in existence; a stone pul- 
pit and brass font, both of admirable workmanship; 
and a great number of interesting monuments; the 
Marienkirche (St. Mary's Church), also of red brick, 
in elegant pointed Gothic, with a beautiful high altar 
and chancel, both of black marble; the ^gidienkirche 
<St. Giles' Church), of small dimensions, surmounted 
by a lofty spire; the Petrikirche (St. Peter's Church), 
built in llt)3, repaired and decorated in 1S26; and 
three other Lutheran churches, a Reformed church, 
and Koman Catholic chapel; the town or senate 
house, in ancient Gothic, somewhat defaced by mod- 
em repairs, but still a fine turreted structure, con- 
taining several noble halls, with fine ceilings and 
carving, and possessed of considerable historical in- 
terest as the place where the deputies of the eighty- 
five Hanse towns held their sittings; the gymnasium, 
school of design, normal, navigation, and numerous 
other schools; the town library, of 60,000 volumes; 
the deaf and dumb, blind, and lunatic asylums; the 
orphan an<l other hospitals; the infirmary, and a 
great number of well-endowed charitable institutions. 
The manufactures, once of much importance, but 
now greatly decayed, consist of woollen and linen 
fabrics, starch, hats, soap, cards, tobacco, glue, ani- 
mal charcoal, leather, sail-cloth, vinegar, musical in- 
stniments, and articles in gold and silver; there are 
also numerous breweries and distilleries. The trade, 
chiefly in grain, timber, colonial produce, and manu- 
factures, still continues to be extensive, though it is 
subjected to formidable competition, particularly 
from Kiel. A more serious obstacle to the prosperity 
of Liibeck is the gradual shallowing of the Baltic, 
which threatens ultimately to leave it ^nthout a har- 
bour. It is connected by railway with Hamburg 
and Berlin, and the whole European railway system. 
Steamers in considerable numbers keep up regular 
communication with all important ports in Kussia^ 
Sweden, and Denmark. Ihe total imoorts of Liibeck 
by sea and land in 18S1 amounted to a total of 
i;9,7<S5,'2UO; the exports were £8,;'>70,500. The total 
number of vessels entered in 1882 was 2167 of 
45)7,600 tons; cleared 2171, of 500,470 tons. The 
trade is chieHy with Great Britain and the north 
of Europe. Liibeck possesses a territory of 127 
square miles. This temtory, instead of forming one 
contii^uous whole, consists of ten isolated portions, 
inclosed partly by Holstein, partly by Laueuburg, 
and partly by ^Tecklenburg-Schwerin. The consti- 
tution of Liibeck was modified in 1875. It has a 
*<enate of 14 members, and a council of burgesses of 
120 members, with a committee of 30. The senate 
is the executive, the biirgerschaft the legislative 
l)ody, the latter having the initiative in all measures 
relating to finance, foreign treaties, and general legis- 
Jation. The estimated revenue ami expenditure for 
1882 were each £140,076. Ihe debt in 18S2 was 
i;l,141,:i:il. The town was founded or refoundeil 
by Adolphufc II., count of Holstein, about 1144. 
In 1103 it became the seat of a bishopric. In 
1202 it was taken by the Danes, whom it expelled 
in 1226, and placing itself under the protection of the 
Emperor Frederick li. it became an imperial free 
city. About thirty years later it became the head 



of the Hanseatic League. (See Hansa.) About 1530 
the bishop embraced the Reformation, and became a 
secular prince of the empire. Until the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) the history of Liibeck is intimately 
associated with that of the Leagtie. After this iu 
prosperity, already seriously injured by the Thirty 
Years' war, as well as by the rise a£ the Dutch 
towns and other rivals in commerce, continued to 
decline. The territory of LUbeck was incorporated 
with the French Empire in IS 10, and liberated in 
1813. Pop. in 1880 of the t<»wn, 51,055; t*;rriUu'\, 
63,571. 

LUBLIN, a town, Kussian Poland, circle of Lub- 
lin, beautifully situated on a height above the left 
bank of the Bistritza, 94 miles south-east of Wareaw. 
It is very poorly built, consisting for the rooet part 
()f wooden houses, and irregular ill-formed streets. 
Among its edifices are a cathedral and numcn>u:« 
other churches, an elegant town-house, a palace, n 
Piarist College, a diocesan seminary, a theatre, hous^ 
of correction, and several hospitals. The manuf»i^- 
tures are woollen cloth, and the trade is in clotb, 
com, and wine. Mhere are also three important 
annual fairs, one lasting a month. Pop. 33,000. 

LUBRICANT, any substance applied to rub- 
bing surfaces to diminish friction. Lubricants till 
the interstices between the particles of the surfaces 
in contact, and so prevent their interlacement. Tal- 
low is used where the rubbing surfaces are of metal 
and wood, and even when they are both metal, if 
they happen to be rough. Oil is more commonly 
employed for metal surfaces, and it must be of 
greater fineness, as the surfaces are harder and 
smoother. Powdered plmubago has been used f«>r 
highly polished surfaces; it may yet perhaps come 
into extensive use for lubricating pistons of engine* 
employing highly superheated steam. Water i* 
found to be a good lubricant, in the dead-wood l*ear- 
ing of a screw-propellor shaft, the foot of the upright 
shaft of a turbine, and at all rubbing surfaces wlucU 
happen to be under water. 

LUCA GIORDANO (also called Luca Fa Presto). 
See Giordano. 

LUCAN (in full Marcus Annjxs Lucanus), a 
Roman poet, bom at Corduba, in Spain, about a.d. 3>. 
His father, a Roman knight, was the youngest brothir 
of the philosopher Seneca. Lucan went to Rome 
when a child, and having obtained celebrity at au 
early age by his talents, excited the jealousy of Nen». 
who himself aspired to literary honours, and was for- 
bidden by the tyrant to recite in public, llib induced 
Lucan to join the conspiracy of Piso. The plot was 
discovered, and Lucan, who was so unnatural as t*) 
Inform against his own mother as accessory, w:i5 
condemned to <leath. He chose the death of hi* 
imcle, and had his veins opened. He died in tbt* 
twenty-seventh year of his age (A,n. 65). Of his 
poems, only his Pharsalia has come down to us, in 
which he narrates, in ten books, the events of the 
civil war between Csesar and Pompey. ITie poem 
is unfinished, and as it appears to have been pn>- 
duced at diiTerent times, it is tmcertain whether it 
has been left unfinished by the author or whether 
the latter part has been lost. In the earlier portions 
the liberal sentiments of the author are checked by 
deference to the emperor, in the latter he is inveighetl 
against in unsparing language. The merits of the 
poem are unequal It possesses the highest poeti- 
cal excellencies disfigured by great faults, which ats 
easily explained by the youth of the author, and the 
fact that it probably did not receive his final revi- 
sion. The best editions are Oudendorp*B (Leyden, 
1728, two vols. 4to), Burmann's (Loyden, 1740, 4to), 
and Weber's, Leipzig (1821-31). Lucan has baeo 
translated into English by Rowe and by H. T. VJkj* 
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LUCAYOS. Sc« BAHAiiAa. 
LUCCA, a province, fonnerly a duchy of Italy, 
bounded N. by Maasa e Carrara and Modena, E. by 
Firenze, 8. by Pisa^ w. by the Mediterranean; area, 
577 square milea. In the north it is covered by the 
ccntrsd chain of the Apennines, from which several 
ramifications stretch south, gradually subsiding, and 
finally merging into plains as they approach the sea. 
With exception of the north part of the duchy, which, 
froui the height of its mountains, furnishes chiefly 
{•astore, chestnuts, and timber, the whole surface is 
ailapted for cultivation; the hills for the vine, and 
more especially the olive; and the lower valleys and 
plains for all kinds of cereals, and on particular spots 
for maize. The soil is remarkably fertile, and the 
culture of it is considered the best in Italy. The 
mulberry grows almost everywhere; and vast quan- 
tities of excellent silk are obtained, spun, and ex- 
) sorted. This article, and oil and com, furnish the 
chief sources of wealth. There are no manufactures 
of any consequence. Pop. 301,474. 

LUCCA (Ij'rench, Lucques), a town of Italy, Tus- 
cany, capital of the ancient duchy, now of the 
province of Lucca, in a fertile and well-irrigated 
^tlain, near the left bank of the Sercliio, 37 miles 
x.N.w. Florence, with which and with Pisa and Leg- 
horn it is connected by railway. It lies within view 
of the Apennines, encircled by several of their low 
ramifications, covered with vineyards and handsome 
villas, imparting to the town, with its walls flanked 
with bastions, and its numerous towers and spires, a 
Very striking appearance when viewed from a dis- 
tance. It is entered by four gates, and is well built, 
h:b\ing numerous handsome houses and streets; 
though not regularly formed, they are spacious, clean, 
aiul well paved. It contains numerous antiquities; 
and one of the spots least attractive in itself, but 
UKist interesting to the antiquary, is the flnb -market, 
the large oval of which is the Roman amphitheatre; 
while the buildings around it, though converted into 
modem dwellings, are in a great measure composed 
of the ruins of the amphitheatre, and exhibit huge 
s«>lid arches, and masses of brick and stone, on their 
original sites. The principal editices are the Duomo 
or cathedral, with a magniflcent fa9ade, in imitation 
of that of the cathedral of Pisa, a Komanesque por- 
tico, and stained glass of the richest kind ; the Church 
of San Michele, an ancient and imposing structure; 
the Church of San Frediano, founded in 68G, furnish- 
ing an interesting specimen of early Christian archi- 
tecture, and adorned with fine mosaics, frescoes, and 
paintings; the ducal palace; the Palazzo Borghi, 
now converted into a poorhouse; and an aqueduct, 
carried from a distance into the city, over 46U arches. 
The manufactures consist chiefly of silk goods, wool- 
len cloth, and bonnets; and there are numerous silk- 
mills. The trade is almost confined to the above 
articles of manufacture, agricultural produce, and 
olive-oil, particularly the latter, which bears a high 
name, and is largely exported. Lucca is the see of 
an archbishop, and the seat of several important 
courts and public offices. Pop. (1 881 ), 20,421. 

First an Etruscan, then a Li«:^rian town, Lucca 
afterwards became a Roman colony. About the end 
of the sixth century it fell imder the power of the 
Lombards. It subsequently passed under the do- 
minion of Charlemagne, under whom it enjoyed 
considerable liberty, and was annexed by Otho I. to 
the German Empire. About 1115 it became the seat 
of a republic, and in 1173 it furnished considerable 
assistance to Frederick Barbarossa against Florence. 
It joined in the Guelph and Ghibelline contests of 
this period, and carried on a protracted war with 
Pisa. In 1320 it fell under the dominion of Cas- 
truccio CastracanL At his death it became again 



a republic, but in the following year (1320) it was 
seized by Louis of Bavaria, and sold by him to the 
rich Genoese Gherardino Spinola. It now became in- 
volved in a net-work of intrigue and violence, was 
seize<l by John, king of Bohemia, transferred by sale 
to various purchasers, the last of whom was Florence, 
which had to dispute the possession of its purchase 
with Pisa. The Lucchese called this epoch their 
Babylonish captivity. At length, in 1369, it repur- 
chased its liberty from the Emperor Charles IV. 
Sometimes in alliance, and sometimes at war with 
Florence, it maintained its independence till the 
French revolution. It was occupied by the French 
in. 1799, and together with Piombino was formed into 
a principality in 1805, and given by Napoleon to his 
sister Elise. The Congress of Vienna in 18i4 erected 
it into a duchy, and gave jt to the infanta Maria 
Louisa, duchess of I'arma, in exchange for that 
duchy, which was ceded t« the ex-empress Maria 
Louisa. On the death of the latter in 1847 Parma 
reverted to the son of the infanta, and Jjucca was 
then ceded to Tuscany as provided by the congress. 
In 1 800 it became part of the Kingdom of Italy. 

LUCENA, a city of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
province and 30 miles s.s.e. of Cordova. It is well 
built, and has a highly-decorated parish church, a 
variety of schools and benevolent institutions, a town- 
house, two hospitals, an orphan asylum, a magnificent 
'paseo* or public walk in one of the principal 
squares, and in the envintns esteemed medicinal 
baths. Manufactures — linen fabrics, shoes, soap, 
earthenware, delft, glass, brandy, wine, oil, vinegar; 
and iron, copper, and other metallic vessels, kc. Pop. 
19,r>40. 

LUCERA (Latin, Lurtria\ a town of South Italy 
in| the province of Foggia, lies on a rocky eminence 
11 milea w.N.w. of Foggia. It is surrounded by an- 
cient walls, with five gates, and substantially built, 
though the Btreets are narrow and ill-paved. The 
principal edifices are a cathedral, once a mosque, with 
thirteen pillars of verd antique, supposed to have 
been taken fn^m a temple of Apollo; a bishop's pal- 
ace, royal college, extensive court-houses, with resi- 
dences for the judges, and a public prison. Pop. 
(1881). 14,832. 

LUCERNARIA (Latin, lucema, a lamp), the 
typical example of the Lucemaridce, an order of the 
Hydrozoa. ITiese forms are nearly allied to the 
MedusidsB or Jelly-fishes (which see), and the most 
familiar member of the Lucemarida is the Lucema- 
ria awicu'a, a little organism somewhat bell-shaped, 
and which is frequently found adhering to pieces of 
floating sea- weed and other objects. The body con- 
sists of a single individual form, and not, as in nearly 
allied species, of a compound mass including several 
or many individuals. It attaches itself by a short 
foot-like process, but it can also detach itself at will 
and swim freely about by contracting and expanding 
the bell-shaped disc or * umbrella,' as it is technically 
called. The edge of the umbrella is provided with 
eight tufts of tentacles, the margin of the disc being- 
thus octagonal 'in form, with eight pedicel-like pro- 
cesses running between the inner central and oral 
portion and the tufts of the outer margin. The 
mouth or oral aperture existing in the centre of the 
bell-shaped body is quadrangular in shape; and a 
system of canals (radiating canals) extends from the 
mouth outwards to the margin of the body, where 
they are united by a circular vessel which runs round 
the edge of the disc below the tentacles. The bell- 
shaped body is also capable of being folded up when 
food or prey is taken into the mouth. They apj)ear 
to move about in some instances in hydra-like or 
leech-like fashion, by fixing the tufted tentacles first, 
and then drawing along the Itody till fixed by the 
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ordinary root or foot-like process, when the tentacles 
would be freed and once more pushed along and 
fixed as before. The ova or eggs and reproductive 
iKKlies arc produced within the body of the Luoema- 
ria itself, and the little embryo, at first ovoid in 
shape and free-swimming, soon attaches itself and 
develops the characteristic form of the parent and 
adult This is very different from what occurs in 
certain nearly allied forms to the Lucemaria, the 
reproductive cycle of some lucemaridan forms show- 
ing a very complicated series of phenomena. The 
Lucemarida differ from the Medusids chiefly in the 
fact that the mouth of the umbrella or bell-shaped 
body in the former is never more or less completely 
closed by a 'veil' or membrane; and also in the num- 
ber of radiating canals, which in the Lucemarida are 
never less than eight in number, and are connected 
to one another; whilst in the Medusidse they are 
rarely more than four, and do not run into one an- 
other. Then also the Lucemarida possess lithocytU 
or organs of sense combined to form single structures 
covered by a hood-like membrane; whereas in the 
Medusidae the organs of sense are separate, existing 
in the form of distinct ocelli and vesicles, and are, 
further, unprotected. 

LUCEKXE, or Luzern, a central canton of Switz- 
erland, bounded north by the canton Aargau, east by 
Zug, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, south and west by 
Bern; area, 587 square miles. The surface is very 
much broken by ramifications of the Bernese Alps, 
but ntme rise above the line of perpetual snow. The 
Tomlishorn, the culminating point of Mount Pilatus, 
and of the canton, is 7116 feet above sea-leveL Small 
valleys are numerous, but the only one of much ex- 
tent is the Entlebuch, which is about 80 miles long, 
and flanked by moimtains clothed with forests or 
green pastures. ITie principal rivers are the Reuss, 
which traverses the canton centrally in a north-east 
direction ; the Aa, Suren, and Wigger, with its num- 
erous tributaries. All these rivers have a direction 
more or less north, and belong to the basin of the 
Aar, and through it to that of the Rhine. Lucerne 
is well su}^i)lied with lakes. Within its own boun- 
daries it has those of Sempach and Baldegg, with 
many more of smaller size; with Zug it shares the 
Lake of Zug, and with Unterwalden and Schwyz, 
the most important of all, the Lake of Lucerne. The 
soil, though generally inclining to sand, is fertile. 
Corn and fruit are raised in abundance, and a few 
sheltered spots are laid out in vineyards. Chestnuts, 
almonds, and figs ripen on the banks of the Lake of 
Lucerne. In the higher lands the climate is severe, 
and some of tlie loftiest summits are never free of 
snow before the end of May. The pastures are ex- 
tensive and excellent. Manufactures have not made 
much progress, but trade, chiefly transit, is consider- 
able. The far greater part of the inhabitants pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic religion, which is estab- 
lished as that of the canton. The government is 
vested in the Great Council — consisting of 100 mem- 
V'crs — eighty elected by the peoi)le, and twenty by 
tlie ei;;lity. The exectitive is exercised by the Little 
Council, consisting of fifteen members elected by 
the (ireat Council for three years, under the presi- 
dency of an Arni/er or Sihultheiss. For administra- 
tive purposes the canton is divided into five baili- 
wicks, subdivided into seventy-four commimes. As 
a member of the Swiss Confederation, Lucerne ranks 
third, and is one of the three directing cantons or 
jnrorts. Its contingent of troops is 3717; of money, 
£1494. Pop. (16SU;, 1^4,800. 

LUCERNE, a town of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Lucerne, and one of the three seats of the 
Swiss diets, on an acclivity at the west extremity of 
Lake Lucerne, traversed by the Reuss, which here 



issues from the lake, and is crossed by four bridge*, 
of which two are covered and curiously oroaottenteil 
with pictures suspended from their roof. It is snr- 
roimded by a circle of feudal watch-tovers, and 
walled on the land side. The town is well built, and 
the streets are regular, spacious, clean, and well 
paved. It has a town-hall, Jesuit college, now partly 
used for the lyoeum ; a Jesuit church, parish church, 
with two ancient towers; Ursuline convent, with 
handsome church; large town ho^ital, poor-honae, 
deanery, arsenal, mint, casino, &c.; and c>esidee the 
college or lyceum, several well-oonducted ednca- 
tionfd establishments. One of the most interesting 
monuments of Lucerne is that erected to the Swiss 
guards who fell in Paris in 1792, while defending the 
Tuileries. It was designed by Thorwaldsen. Ln- 
oeme has some transit trade, Imt the mannfactnres 
are unimportant The environs are rich in beaatiful 
walks and splendid views. Pop. 17,850. 

LUCERNE (Medicetgo\ a genus of legnminoos 
papilionaceous plants of the tribe of Lotete, contain- 
ing at least ninety speciee. These plants grow spon- 
taneously in the southern and middle parts of Earope, 
Luceme is herbaceous; the leaves are usnally pin- 
nate-trifoliate; it has small flowers, generally yellow, 
in axillary spikes. The Medtcoffo tativa has blue or 
violet spikes. It is sometimes cultivated in England, 
and is considered by authorities who have given 
attention to its cultivation as one of the most valu- 
able of green-fodder plants. It prospers best on a 
light and friable, sandy, but rather rich and deep 
soil. It lasts for nine or ten years, and its roots 
strike downwards so far that it is less subject than 
grasses to suffer from drought. It should be sown 
before the end of the second week of April in rows 
12 inches apart, 10 lbs. of seed to an acre. The seed 
should be new and full; if dry it will not spring so 
well, and may be tested by putting it in water, 
when, if not too dry, it will siiik. It requires to be 
carefully kept free of weeds for the first year, but 
when the roots become strong it needs comparatively 
little attention. It should be cut before coming into 
flower, and when cut three times a year will yield 
from 8 to 5 tons of fodder or more per acre, but it 
may be cut much more frequently, as often as every 
month or six weeks from May to October. It is 
advantageous for soiling cows; it does not, like clo- 
ver, give a peculiar taste to the milk or butter, but 
it does not make them so rich as pure grasses. The 
Medicago satim, on the other hand, is said to be less 
hardy than red clover, and to require three or four 
years before attaining its full growth; being tiius ill 
adapted for rotation cropping. The Mfdicago falcata^ 
or Swiss Luceme, is coarser and hardier. 

LUCERNE, Lake of, or Vhr-Waldstattersee 
(Lake of the Four Forest Cantons), the largest and 
in many respects the most magnificent Swisa lake, 
near the centre of Switzerland, 1406 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by the cantons of Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, whence its German 
name. It is very iTe^nlar in its slmfn;, being divided 
into three reaches, which, separated by narrow strait*, 
cannot be seen from each other, and have conse- 
quently the appearance of distinct lakes. The whole 
length of the lake, measured on a line drawn through 
its centre from its western to its southern extremity, 
is about 25 miles; its breadth, measured on its lower 
branch, from south-west to north-east, is 9 miles, bat 
on an average does not exceed 3 miles. Its depth 
varies much, and gradually increases from west to 
cast, being near Luceme 300 feet, in parts of its 
centre 400 feet, and towards the east and south-eaft 
from 600 to 900 feet. It presents every variety of 
lake scenery. In the upper reach, where lofty moun* 
tain masses frown over the lake^ and descend in sheer 
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precipices to its very edge, it is singularly sublime. 
Owing to the violent storms which suddenly burst 
over the lake, its navigation is extremely dangerous. 
Steamers ply regularly upon it. 

LUCIA, St., one of the British West India Islands, 
21 miles north by east of St Vincent, and 20 miles 
sooth of Martinique; area, about 270 square miles. 
It is evidently of volcanic origin, and has generally 
an elevated, rugged, and mountainous surface. Many 
of the heights assume very fantastic shapes, and 
several of them leave no doubt as to their having 
been, probably at no very remote period, active 
craters. From one of them, called Soufriere, snl- 
phtutras vapours are still continually rising. Two 
of the most remarkable cones are the Great and 
Little Fitons, situated near the south-western shore. 
The greater part of the island is covered with masses 
of dense and gloomy forest, but the valleys and lower 
heights are well cultivated and remarkably produc- 
tive. The decomposed lava, of which the soil con- 
sists, possesses almost inexhaustible fertility. Else- 
where the sugar-cane either must be annually planted, 
or cannot be successfully ratooned beyond the second 
crop; but here, in ordinary soils, the plant continues 
productive for six, and in some instances has not 
required replanting within thirty years. This amaz- 
ing fertility is couoterbalanced by the general un- 
healthiness of the climate, especially in the marshy 
valleys. The chief exports are sugar, rum, and cocoa. 
The total value of the imports in 1881 was £120,134; 
exports, £168,478. The revenue in 1881 was £32,291 ; 
expenditure, x 32,652; and the public debt in that 
year amounted to £33,500. Pop. (1881), 38,551. 

LUCIAN, a Greek author, distinguished for his 
ingenuity and wit, was bom in Samosata, the capital 
of Comagene, on the Euphrates. The time of his 
birth or of his death is not known, but he flourished 
in the second half of the second century A.D. He was 
of humble origin, and was placed while young with 
his tmcle to study statuary; but being unsuccessful 
in his first attempts, he went to Antioch, and devoted 
himself to literature and forensic rhetoric, and tra- 
velled in several countries (among others, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and Gaul) as a rhetorician. On re- 
turning home, probably about his fortieth year, he 
abandoned the profession of rhetoric, which he 
seems to have partially resumed in his old age, and 
confined himself to literature. He lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and was at a late period of his life 
made procurator of part of Egypt. The works of 
Lucian, of which many have come down to us, are 
narrative, rhetorical, critical, satirical, mostly in the 
form of dialogues. The most popular are those spe- 
cially known as the Dialogues, in which he ridicules 
with great wit the popular mythology and the philo- 
sophical sects, particularly his Dialogues of the Gods 
and of the Dead. They have given him the character 
of being the wittiest of ancient writers. He seems 
not to belong to any system himself, but he attacks 
imposture and superstition freely and boldly where 
he finds them. The Epicureans, who in this respect 
agree with him, are therefore treated with more for- 
l)earance. The Christian religion, of which, however, 
he knew little, and that only through the medium of 
mysticism, was an object of his ridicule. In his sar- 
casm he not unfrequently oversteps the bovmds of 
truth, sometimes repeats calumnies aji^ainst elevated 
characters, and occasionally, according to the notions 
of our time, oflFends against decency, though in general 
he shows himself a friend of morality. The be.st 
editions of his works are by Bourdcl«)t (in Greek and 
Latin, Paris, 1615, folio), by HeniBterhuis and Reitz 
(Amsterdam, 1743, four vols. 4to), and the Bipont 
(ten vob. 8vo, 1789-98). Among the English trans- 
tations are those of Spence, Hicke?, and Franklin. 



LUCIFER (or in Greek, Phdnphoros, both meaning 
light-bearer)^ called by the Greeks the son of Astrtpus 
and Eos, by the Latfns of Jupiter and Aurora. As 
leader of the stars, his office, in common witli the Hours, 
was to take care of the steeds and chariot of the sun, 
and he is represented riding on a white horse, as the 
precursor of his mother; therefore the moming-slar. 
He is also the evening-star {Jlespervs)^ and in this 
character has a dark-coloured horse. For this reason 
riding-horses {desuUoi-ii) were consecrated to him, 
and the Romans gave him the name Desultor. ^ It 
has long been known that the evening and morning 
star are one and the same, namely, the beautiful and 
bright planet Venus. From its meaning the name 
Lucifer has been applied by Isaiah (xiv. 12) symboli- 
cally to the King of Babylon, and from this usage, 
since the time of St. Jerome, it has been l»estowed 
upon the prince of darkness, whoso kingdom is in the 
AiKKalypse denoted by Babylon. 

LUClLniS, Caius Ennius, a Roman knight, 
grand-uncle to Pompey the Great on the maternal 
side, bom at Suessa B.C. 148, served his first cam- 
paign against Numantia under Seipio Africanus, 
with whom he was very intimate. He is considered 
the inventor of the Roman satire, becatise he first 
gave it the form under which this kind of poetry was 
carried to perfection by Persius, Horace, and Juvenal 
His satires were superior, indeed, to the rude pro- 
ductions of Ennius and Pacuvius, but he in turn 
was surpassed by those who followed him. Horace 
compares him to a river which carries along precious 
dust mixed with useless rubbish. Of thirty satires 
which he wrote only some fragments have been pre- 
served. In his lifetime these satires had an uncom- 
mon popularitv. He died at Naples about 103 D.O. 
The Gates of his birth and death, and most of the 
facts of his life, are disputed. 

LUCINA, a surname of Juno (according to some 
of Diana; according toothers the name of a daughter 
of Jupiter and Juno), derived from the root of luceo^ 
I shine. Her festival was celebrated March 1, on 
which occasion the matrons assembled in her temple, 
adorned it with flowers, and implored a happy and 
brave posterity, fecundity and an easy delivery. 

LUCKENWALDE, a town of Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, government of Potsdam, on the 
Nuthe, 31 miles south of Berlin. It has a parish and 
town school, a court of justice, manufactures of 
woollen and linen cloth, machinery, &c.; a bleach- 
field, saw-mills, a pai>er-niill, several breweries and 
distilleries, and cattle-markets. Pop. 14,706. 

LUCKNOW (more correctly Lakhnau), a city, 
Hindustan, capital of Oude, '580 miles w.n.w. of 
Calcutta, on both banks of the Gumti, hero crt)8sed 
by four bridges, two of which were built by native 
rulers, and two by the British since 1856. It is a 
railway-station on the Oude and Rohilkhand line, by 
which it is connected with the general system of 
Indian railways. The river, within the city, is 
about 100 yards wide, and is navigable for large 
boats from its junction with the Ganges to a con- 
siderable distance up the country. Lucknow, like 
nearly all eastern cities, has an imposing and pictur- 
esque appearance from a distance, with its innumer- 
able minarets, gilded cupolas, and brilliantly- coloured 
sepulchres and mosques; but like them also, fails to 
realize on near inspection the promises of the remoter 
view. Among the most notable buildings are the Kais- 
erbagh, built by King Wajid AH Shah in 1850 at a cost 
of £800,000, now occupied as government offices, and 
forming a gorgeous pile of domes, pinnacles, terraces, 
and fountains ; the Imdmbarra or holy palace, where 
Asoof utl 1 )owlah is buried, now an arsenal and store- 
houses; the great mosque called the Jamri Masjid, 
IIO-.V a jail; the Hoseinabad or Small Imambarra, 
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with the mauBoleom of Mohammed Ali; and Martln- 
itre College, founded by Claude Martin, a Prench- 
Dian, who rose tt» be a general in the Company's ser- 
vice. Besides Martini^re College there are Canning 
College, founded in 1864, and several English schools; 
also St. John's church, American and Eoman Catho- 
lic churches; library, hospitals, lunatic asylum, banks, 
liarracks, horticultural gardens, &c There are be- 
siiles many stately khans and some handsome mosques 
and pagodas in various parts of the city, and not a 
few of them in the meanest and most wretched quar- 
ters. The bazaars are kept on the ground-floors of 
the houses, which are three stories high; the two 
upper stories are furnished with neatly-carved ver- 
andahs, which run like balconies in front of the sit- 
ting-rooms. In the environs are the palace called 
the Secunder Bagb, stormed in 1858; the Dilkoosha, 
a palace of the second Viceroy Saadet Ali; and the 
Alumbagh, where Havelock's grave is. ITie scenery 
round the city is very pleasing, especially along the 
banks of the Crumti. Lucknow was one of the chief 
scenes of the Sepoy mutiny. (See Indian Mutiny.) 
1'he town is <|uite modem, having been founded by 
Asoof ud Dowlah in 1775. Population (1881;, 
:it>l,H03. 

I^UCRETIA, in Roman legendary history, a lady 
of distinguished virtue, whose ill-treatment by Sextus 
'i'ar((uin led to the destruction of the kingdom, and 
the formation of the republic of Rome. She was the 
wife of Collatinus, a near relation of Taiquin, kin*: 
of Rome. Sextus Tanjuinius, who contrived to be- 
come a guest in the absence of her husband, whose 
kinsman he was, found means to reach her chamber 
in the middle of the night, and threatened, unless 
fclje gratified his desires, to stab her, kill a slave, and 
|«l:ico him by her side, and then swear that he harl 
slain them both in the act of adultery. The fear of 
infamy succeeded. She afterwards summoned her 
huabaml, father, and kindred, and after acquainting 
them with the whole transaction, drew a dag'^'er 
and stabbed hei-self to the heart. 

LUCRETIUS Cauls, Titl's, a Roman knight, 
]>r*)bably bom about 98 B.C. About hia life almost 
imthing is known. He is Bupi)o8ed to have studied 
the Epicurean philosophy at Athens. He is said to 
have been made insane by a philtre, and in his 
lucid intervals to have produced several works; but 
to have committed suicide in his forty-fourth year. 
We i>osse8s of his composition a didactic poem, in 
six books, De Rorum Natura, in which he exhibits 
the cosmical principles of the Epicurean philosophy 
vith an original imagination, and in forcible laii- 
^'uage. The poem opens with an apostrophe to Venus, 
allegorize<l aa the representative of reproduction; ex- 
jHUHids the maxim that nothing can be produced from 
in»thing, and that conseciuently no existing thing can 
bj reduced to .nnniliilation. The theory of corpuscles 
and their properties; the origin of the vital and in- 
tellectual principles; of the senses; of the world and 
tlio movements of the heavenly bodies; of the rise 
laid progress of society; and of arts and sciences, with 
<.ther expositions of natural phenomena, are succes- 
sively treated. As a work of art the poem has 
received the unanimous praise of critics for the skill 
>\ ith which the most unyielding materials are re- 
duced to a j>oetic diction full of life luid vigour, and 
of a sustained majesty rarely exhibited in Latin 
N erse. The principal editi<»Ti.s are those of Lachmann 
(third edition, Berlin, ISl'.G), and H. A. J. Munro, 
with an En-^lish translation i^third edition, Loudon 
and Canduidi^e, 1870). The poem has also been 
translated into English by Creech, by Lusby, and 
by tIoo«l. 

LUCUXLUS, Lucius Ltcinius, the conqueror of 
Mithridates; a distinguished Roman soldier of the 



first century B.C. The time of his birth is not koovn. 
When a young man he serv'ed with distinction in the 
Marsic war, and accompanied Sulla as qosstor into 
Asia on the breaking out of the Mithridatic war, 
B.C. 88. He raised a fleet, and expelled Mithridates 
from Chios and Colophon; but, acting as the partisan 
of SuUa^ he refused to oo-operate with Fimbria» 
when he had defeated Mithridates at Per^unoa, 
B.C. 85. He, however, defeated the fleet of Mithri- 
dates off Tenedoe. After peace had been concluded 
with Mithridates he remained in Asia till &€. SU. 
During this time he occupied himself in exacting the 
tribute imposed by Sulla on the Asiatic cities aa a 
penalty for their revolt, a duty which he performed 
humanely. In 79 he was elected conila sdiK an 
office which he held in conjunction with his yoimger 
brother, who was then just of age to receive it 
Sulla at his death confided to him the guardianship 
of his son, and the charge of revising his comment 
taries, a preference which is said to have procured 
him the enmity of Pompey. After the sedileship ht 
held the office of pnetor. On the conclusion of thii 
magistracy he went to Africa, the administratioo d 
which province he conducted with ability and im)iar- 
tL-dity, and in B.C. 74 obtained the consulship in ciai- 
j unction with M. Aurelius Cotta^ As consul It 
maintained the constitutional laws of Sulla. On tb« 
breaking out of the war with Mithridates he obtained 
the proconsulship of Cilicia and the command of the 
army. He reached Asia before the cli«e of 74. 
Mithridates had already made a victorious beginning 
of the campaign by a naval battle with the Consul 
Aurelius Cotta, the colleague of LucuUus. Lucullu* 
was therefore compelled to hasten the attack of hi< 
land forces. But when he approached the army J 
Mithridates, and ascertained its strength, he deemtd 
it judicious to avoid a decisive battle, and conteikted 
himself with cutting off the king's commnnicatiooa. 
Mithridates now advanced with a considerable fnroe 
to besiege the city of Cyzicns, the key of Asia^ then 
in the possession of the Romans. Lucullus, however, 
defeated his rear-guard on their march thither, and 
compelled the king to give up his attempt. LucuUus 
now advanced to the coasts of the Hellespont, pre- 
pared a fleet, and vanquished the squadron of Mith- 
ridates near the island of Lemnoa. This victory 
enabled him to drive all the other squadrons of 
Mithridates from the Archipelago. TTie generals of 
Lucullus subdued meanwhile all Bithynia and P»pb* 
lagonia. Lucullus, again at the head of his army, 
conquered various cities of Pontus, and althou-h 
overcome by Mithridates in a battle, he soon acijuirtnl 
such advantages that he finally broke np the bc^tile 
army, and Mithridates himself sought protection in 
Armenia. Lucullus now changed Pontus into s 
Roman province. Tigranes refusing to surrender 
Mithridates to the Romans, Lucullus marched apu^.^t 
Armenia and vanquished Tigranes, B.C. 69-08. Mith- 
ridates, however, contended with various fortune, till 
Lucullus was prevented from continuing the war 
a^jainst him effectually by the mutiny of lus 8oldie7% 
who accused him, perhaps not unjustly, of avaricv 
and covetousness. In Rome the dissatisfaction of 
the soldiers towards Lucullus was found well grounded, 
he was deprived of the chief command, which w« 
bestowed first on Glabrio, and afterwards on rom- 
pey, and recalled. B.C. 66. After a delay of thre* 
years he succeeded in procuring the merited reco^j- 
tion of his services in a public triumph. From ibi^ 
time Lucidlus remained a private individual, Fi^rxi- 
iiii; in profuse voluptuousness the immense ncht^ 
which he had brought with him from Asia Hi« 
gardens were laid out with such splendour that 
Pompey called him the Roman Xerxes, and hi« fe»>ti 
were given with a profusion fuggeBtiTe of inezUust- 
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ible wetlth. Bat he pursued the study of philosophy, 
indaced niany scholars to come to Rome, and allowed 
them iree access to his house. He also founded an 
extensive librazy, which was free to every one, and 
of which Cicero made diligent use. His example 
alsu induced other distinguished Romans to draw 
learned men to Rome at their expense. His opposi- 
ton to Pompey after his return from Asia contri- 
Iruted to force the former into the fin»t triumvirate. 
Caesar threatened him with a prosecution for his con- 
duct in Asia, which he resorted to entreaties to avert 
Before his death he fell into a state of dotage, and 
bis brother had to take charge of his affairs. He 
died before B.C. 56, the exact time is not known. 
LucoUus first transplanted the cherry-tree to Rome 
from Cerasus, in Fontus. 

LUDDITES, a name given in 1812 to malefac- 
tors in Nottinghamshire, who destroyed improved 
stocking-looms as hurtful to the operatives. The 
mischief was ascribed to an imaginary * General 
Ludd.* 

LUDENSCHEID, a town of Prussia, province of 
Westphalia, 21 miles south-west of Arnsberg, in a 
mountainous district; with two Protestant churches. 
It has iron and hrass foundries, manufactures of 
buttons, files, buckles, Britannia-metal ware, and 
<»ther articles of hardware. Pop. 11,024. 

LUDLOW, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
m Shropshire, on an elevated position, 27 miles south 
by east of Shrewsbury. It has a town-h^ a guild- 
liall, a fine old chiu*cb, a free grammar-school, a 
'■eading-room, and a museum. Tanning and malting 
occupy a small part of the inhabitants, and there are 
*l«o com -mills. The remains of the ancient Castle 
of Ludlow have an interesting and picturesque ap- 
^*rM»ce. The borough returns one member to 
Parliament Pop. of mun. bor. 6035; of pari bor. 

LUDLOW, Edmund, a distinguished leader of the 
republican party in the civil wars of Charles I., the 
eMest son of Sir Henry Ludlow, was bom about 
1620, at Maiden Bradley, in the county of Wilts, and 
f^ceived his education at Oxford, whence he removed 
to the Temple in order to study the law. He served 
^vith distinction in the parliamentary army, and 
Hben *the self-denying ordinance' took place he re- 
Miamed out of any ostensible situation, until chosen 
member for Wiltehire in the place of his father. At 
tbis time the machinations of Cromwell becoming 
^^ible, he was opposed by Ludlow with firmness and 
J^penness. With a view of establishing a republic 
j»e joined the army against the Parliament, when the 
latter voted the king's concessions a basis for treaty, 
*«<i was also one of Charles's judges. With a view 
<»f reDK>Ting him Cromwell caused him to be nomin- 
ated general of horse in Ireland, where he joined the 
*J^y under Ireton, and acted with great vigour and 
*biaty. When (>omwell was declared protector 
Ludlow used all his influence with the army against 
umi, on which account he was recalled and put imder 
^"^t' Although he refused to enter into any en- 
P^&ement not to act against the government, he was 
^ length allowed to go to London, where, in a con- 
*^^*^on with Cromwell himself, he avowed his re- 
imblican principles, and refusing all security or 
^'^jgagement for submission, he retired into Essex, 
Wk'^ ^^/emained until the death of the protector. 

''ben Richard Cromwell succeeded he joined the 
winy psuty at Wallingford House, and was instru- 
»wental in the restoration of the Long Parliament, in 
^wch he took his seat The Restoration was now 
'^P'dly approaching, and finding the republicans 
c^^ *o resist it, he quitted the country, and pro- 
^^^'^ / ^. ?®Q6v*t whence he afterwards, with many 
**»ow fagitives of the party, took refuge at Lausanne, 
Vuu VI 11 



where Lisle was assassinated by some English royal- 
ists. Similar attempts were made on the lives of 
Ludlow and others; but his caution and the vigilance 
of the magistracy of Berne protected him, and he 
passed the remainder of his Hfe at Vevay, with tbe 
exception of a brief visit to England after the revolu- 
tion, from which he was driven by a motion in Par- 
liament for his apprehension, by Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, the leader of the Tory party. He closed his 
life in exile in 1693. Ludlow was one of the purest 
and most honourable characters on the republican 
side. His Memoirs contain many particulars in re- 
lation to the general history of the times, and are 
replete with valuable matter. 

LUDWIGSBURG, a town of Germany, Wlirtem- 
berg, 8 miles north of Stuttgart It is the second 
royal residence of the kingdom, and is handsome 
and well built Most of tbe streets are spacious and 
lined with trees, but their appearance is monoton- 
ously uniform. The chief buildings are the royal 
palace, the theatre, and tbe opera-house. There are- 
manufactures of woollen, linen, and cotton cloths, 
silks, tobaccos, organs, &c. ; an arsenal and a cannon- 
foundry. Pop. (1881), 16,100. 

LUuF (nautical term), the order to tbe helmsman 
to put the tiller toward** the lee-side of the ship, in 
order to make the ship sail nearer the direction of 
the wind. 

LUFIJI, one of the most important rivers of the 
east of Africa. It is supposed to rise in a small lake 
several degrees south of Unyanyembe, and about the 
same longitude. In its upper course it is called the 
Rwaha River. It receives the drainage of the 
southern slopes of the Usagara and Ugogo country, 
and falls into the sea opposite the Island of Mafia 
or Monfia, about 100 mUes south of Zanzibar. The 
copal or fossil gum trade forms the most extensive 
conunerce of the Indian settlers in the trading ports 
along the coast, on both sides of the delta of the 
Lufiji. 

LUGANO, a town, Switzerland, in the canton of 
Ticino, beautifully situated on the north shore of the 
lake of same name, 15 miles north-west of Como. 
Its white and well-built houses, mostly of three 
stories and often elegant, have a very imposing ap- 
pearance. Its principal edifices are several churches, 
monasteries, nunneries, an old bishop's palace, hos- 
pital, and theatre. The manufactures are chiefly 
spun silk and silk goods, leather, and hats. The 
transit trade is also considerable, Lugano being tbe 
principal entrepot for the traffic across the lake 
between Italy and the north side of the Alps. It i» 
alternately with Locarno and Bellinzona the seat of 
the legislature of the canton Ticino. Pop. 6129. 

LUGANO, Lake op (Latin, Ceresius Zacu«), partly 
in canton Ticino and partly in Italy, between Lakes 
Como and Maggiore, into the latter of which it dis- 
charges itself, is of very irregular shape, consisting 
of a narrow trunk which throws out arms in all direc- 
tions. Its length is about 20 miles, and its depth 
about 100 fathoms. Its scenery is of a very wild 
and imposing description. 

LUGGAGE (law). Railway and other carriers 
by established usage carry the luggage of passengers 
free of extra charge. It is also the practice of car- 
riers, particularly of railway companies, to limit the 
weight of luggage allowed to each passenger by their 
by-laws, and also to except merchandise intended 
for sale from passengers' luggage. Although not 
expressly charged for, and under the charge of the 
passenger, the carrier is responsible for the safe car- 
riage of luggage, and no notice to tho contrary effect 
will legally free him from the responsibility. Articles 
of value, however, as jewelry, may be excepted by 
notice unless the passenger intimates that they are 
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wrote his Tabula Generalis, a sort of key to his for- 
mer works, and in 1298 he founded a college in Paris. 
A second visit to Africa, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the disciples of Averroes, resulted in his banish- 
ment from that region; but he returned a third time, 
ftod was stoned to death about 1315. He was canon- 
iied in 1419. The number of his works is usually 
estimated at 300. They include treatises on logic, 
metaphysics, grammar, theology, discipline, casuistry, 
law, geometry, astronomy, medicine, and military 
art They are mostly compilations illustrative of 
his art, of which he published numerous expositions 
under the titles, Ars Generalis, Ars Magna, An 
Cabbalistica, Ars.Brevis, Ars Inventiva, Ars Demon- 
Btratira, Arbor Scientis. The Ars Lulliana con- 
liistti mainly in categorizing ideas and combining 
them mechanically, by which means Lully thought 
to exhaust their possible combinations. The method 
was taught and commented on in some schools of 
little influence in Spain, France, and Italy, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that it never took root or 
produced any direct efifects. He had, however, some 
disciples who have reached distinction, among whom 
the most noteworthy was Giordano Bruno. His 
teaching is also said to have influenced the scholasti- 
cism of the following centuries, which is probably 
doing it too much honour. One part of his system 
may be mentioned, as it has been supposed to have 
given Lord Bacon his idea of the classification of the 
sciences. These Lully divided into fourteen parts, 
represented by as many trees. There were the tree 
of the Virgin Mary, the apostolic tree, which bore 
^hoological virtues, the cardinals were its branches, 
its leaves the seven sacraments, &c. Our readers 
^ be able to judge of the indebtedness of Lord 
Bacon. 

LIJMBAGO (from lumhutf the loin), a neuralgic 
affection of the muscles about the loins. See Rheu- 
matism. 

LUMINrFEROUS ^ETHEK See Interstel- 

UR^THER. 

LUMINOSITY. See Flame (Luminositt op). 

LUMPERS, labourers employed to load and im- 
lo»d a merchant ship when in harbour. 

LUMP-FISH, or Suckeb {Ctfcloptenu). This 
6«nns of fishes, included in the Teleostean family 
Oobiidae or Gobies, is distinguished by the remark- 
able conformation of the ventral fins. These fins, 
onited by a membrane, form a sucker or adhesive 
disc of oval and concave shape, by means of which 
these fishes attach themselves very firmly to any fixed 
<>hject. So firmly indeed do these fishes thus adhere, 
that Pennant relates his ability to lift a tub contain- 
"ig several gallons of water by seizing hold of the 
tail of the fi^ which had fixed itself to the bottom 
01 the vessel The Cydopterus lumpua is the com- 
^ species. It appears to inhabit the northern 
*jJirop^ seas chiefly, but frequently occurs around 
Jhe British coasts. It is a fish from 9 inches to a 
io<A in length, and with a deep thick body, the back 
arched; of a purplish-black colour, variegated with 
"ght red on the back and sides, the under surface 
™ fins being coloured of a crimson hue. The back 
aod sides are provided with rows of bony tubercles, 
the akin being otherwise soft The first dorsal fin is 
unclosed in a thick coriaceous skin. The lump-fish 
^ighs generally about 7 lbs., but the flesh is said to 
^esoft and tasteless. It is, however, highly appreci- 
|^«d as an article of diet by the seals, which devour 
SL ^^ but reject the skin. In the spring months 
Y^ skins of these fish may thus be seen floating 
^quantities on the coasts of Greenland, the fish 
Having been devoured by the seals when near the 
^d f OP the purpose of spawning. The smoothness 
<^* the water is said to indicate the spot where the 



ravages of the seals on this fish are being carried on. 
This species, according to Crantz, forms a chief article 
of diet with the Greenlanders. The roe is large and 
oily, and is much esteemed by these northerners. The 
food of this fish appears to consist chiefly of Medusie, 
pteropods or * whale's food,' and allied forms. Tlie 
lump-sucker is known in many districts of Scotland 
under the name of the 'cock-paddle.' 

LUNA (the moon), among the Greeks SeUni, Her 
worship is said to have been introduced among the 
Romans in the time of Romulus. It did not occupy 
a prominent place, though apparently more cultivated 
than that of Sol. She had a temple on the Aventine, 
one on the Capitol, a third on the Palatine, and a 
small one between her and Sol in the Via Sacnk 

LUNACY. See Insanitt. 

LUNACY, in law, is usually associated with 
idiocy, the former arising from lesion of the faculties, 
the latter from defective development of them. There 
are numerous kinds of lunacy, which are variously 
classed by medical or legal authorities. The rules of 
law and equity in England as to what constitutes 
lunacy are identicaL Idiots and lunatics are not 
criminally liable for their acts. The estates of idiots 
and lunatics are legally vested in the crown; the 
crown is absolutely entitled to the profits of the 
idiot's estate, and charges itself with his maintenance; 
it is only the ti*ustee of the lunatic. A limatic is 
never regarded in law as incurable. The lord-chan- 
cellor (see Chancellor) is the general guardian of 
all infants, idiots, and lunatics. In regard to the 
liability of insane persons for crime it is held that 
every person is to be considered of sane mind unless 
it is clearly proved to the contrary. Before the plea 
of insanity is allowed undoubted evidence must be 
adduced that the accused at the time he committed 
the act was of diseased mind, and was not conscious 
of right or wrong. In the opinion of the judges given 
in answer to the questions of the House of Lords in 
1843, it is not sufficient that the act should have been 
committed under an insane delusion of effecting some 
public benefit, if the person conomitting it knew he 
was acting contrary to law. Some medical men have 
attempted to estabb'sh a species of insanity called 
moral insanity, consisting in a morbid perversion of 
the feelings, affections, and moral dispositions, vrith- 
out notable lesion of the intellect; but this has been 
justly regarded by judicial authorities as a ground- 
less theory. AVhen a person accused of a crime is 
acquitted specially on the plea of insanity, he is kept 
in strict custody till the queen's pleasure be known 
for his future disposal If a will or deed be im- 
peached on the groimd of insanity the burden of 
proof rests on the person impeaching it. A mono- 
maniac, or person aSBlicted with temporary insanity, 
may be admitted as a witness if the judge on inves- 
tigation finds that he is aware of the nature of an 
oath, and capable of understanding the subject on 
which he is required to testify, and also in the case 
of lucid intervals. A lucid interval is defined by 
Lord Thurlow to be an interval in which the mind, 
having thrown off the disease, has recovered its gen- 
eral habit — not a mere abatement of violence or relief 
from excessive pressure. It would seem from the al- 
most unanimous testimony of medical men that lucid 
intervals in this sense do not characterize the ordinary 
course of any case of mental disease. There are jhj- 
riodsof comparative violence and repose; but in 1>oth 
conditions mental alienation is a continuous state, 
and does not consist in alternations of reason and 
insanity. On the other hand, it is well known that 
persons dismissed as cured from lunatic asylums, and 
able for a time to attend to their affairs, frequently 
relapse. This may be called a lucid interval or jiar- 
tial cure; but it would seem to establish the posid- 
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bility of a temporary recovery of reason in a person 
who has been attiicted with insanity. 

The genenU principle of law in England is, that 
K^ft>re a jHTson suspected of insanity can l>e deprived 
of the ni.uiai;enient of his affairs, or be jilaoed under 
contn^l, an iiupiiry must be instituted under a writ 
of iU lunatiro in'juinu(h\ or of de idiotd itiffuirendo. 
The procedure in lunacy is now regulato«l by the 
Lunacy Kegulation Acts, isr»3 and 1655 (16 and 17 
Victoriii, cap. Ixx., and IS Victoria, cap. xiii.); the 
general onlereof 7th November, 1S53, and 25 and 26 
^ ictoria, cap. Ixxxvi., l8o2. The inquiry is usually 
cx^nducted l»efore a jury presided over by a master in 
lunacy; a certificate of the master of lunacy without 
a trial by jury will suffice in cases of obvious inca- 
}»a<'ity, where the person judged incapalde does not 
ikniiuid a jury. In Sc<»tLind the care and custody 
of lunatics and idiots belong to the Court of Session. 
Idiots and lunatics are called fatuous and furious; 
those who are merely of weak intellect are called im- 
beciles. \See Imkecii.ity.) An examination of sup- 
jxxsed lunatics takes j)laee before the sheriff and a 
jury. The procedure in lunacy in Scotland is regu- 
lateti by 20 and 21 Victoria, cap. Ixxi.; 21 and 22 
A'ictoria, cap. Ixxxix., and 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 
liv. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC. See Silver. 

LUNAU THEORY, the mathematical treatment 
of perturbations in the moon's motion. The attrac- 
tion of the sun for the earth and moon tends to 
diminish their mutual action, and this attraction is 
greater in winter than in suuuner, so that in winter 
the UK>on Lags behind, and in summer hastens before 
her mean place. When the mcK»n is at new or full 
(when in syzygy) the mutual attraction of the earth 
and m«mn is lessened by the sun more than usual, 
whereas it causes a small increase in the mutual 
action when the uux}U is in quadrature (when the 
line from the earth to the moon is at right angles 
to the line from the earth to the sun^ : again, the sun 
exerts a dii-ect tangential acceleration on tlie moon 
which is positive {or towanls the sun) when the 
moon is nearer the sun than the earth, and negative 
when the mo<in is further away than the earth; these 
two produce what is calletl the nuKtiis tariatian^ 
which, on the whole, is such that in each lunation 
the niiKjn's vcl<x;ity is greatest when she is syzygy, 
and least when n( ;uly in quadrature. Although the 
Hun is so far away that the ratio of the full moon's 
distance to tlie earth's distance is nearly equal to the 
ratio of the earth's distance to the new moon's dis- 
t tuce, yet there is not strict equality, and the sun's 
disturbing influence is therefore less in one-half of 
tlie moon 8 orbit than the other; this pro<hices the 
moon's iHinilliirtir innjuulitt/, the measurement of 
which luus enabled the ratio of the distances of the 
sun and moon from the earth to be calculated with 
eonsiderable accuracy. The acrelcrafion of the moon's 
lumn mi'tiou, or the increasing r.apidity of the mmni's 
motion about the earth, was discovered by Halley; 
Laplace supposed it tluo to a change in the earth's 
orbit; Delaunay re fens |)art of it to the ret.ardation 
of the earths axial rotatitm. Tor an account of the 
inequalities due to changes in the inclination of the 
moon's orbit, in the j)ositii>n of the nodes, and in tlie 
eccentricity and position of the perigee and others 
due to the oblateuess of the earths figure, reatlers 
are^ referred to special treatises. Except Venus, 
which causes a lunar inetpiality of lonrf period, the 
j>lanets exert insensible intlnences on the moon. 

LrXAll YEAR. See Year. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. Until near the close of 
Isist century lunatics were treated throuudiout Europe 
Avith a barbarity which it is equally ditficidt to ex- 
r Idiots and harmless lunatics were 



generally allowed to wander at large, gaining a pre^ 
carious livelihood by charity, an<l ex"pf»eti t) all iht- 
arbitrary cruelty to which their defenceless conditi oa 
made them liable. Those who were confineii in asy- 
lums were in a still worse case, I'he treatment ta 
which they were subjected was one of the hardest, 
restraint, and any symptoms of insulxjrdinatir.n or 
violence exposed them to condign punishment. Chair:.**. 
whipping, and confinement in dark dungeons were 
among the ordinary discipline of these establi?h- 
ments; and the manners of the attendants on the in- 
sane were such as a training in the exercise of U.:^ 
discipline might be expected to produce. I'he ir-<>re 
violent patients were even exhibited to chance ^i^it- 
ors for a gratuity like wild beasts. The reformatir-n 
of this unnatural system was begun in France \-y 
Philippe Pinel, a benevolent physician, who aft'-r 
great exertions obtained leave in 1792 to relea.-t- 
some of the chained maniacs in the hospital of r.i- 
cetre. It was not till after the close of the long war-* 
between France and England that a better system 
was introduced into England, A parliamentary in- 
quiry in 1815 into the l>arbaritie« hitherto pracri>etl 
in lunatic asylums led to a gradual series of im- 
provements; but 80 8lowlydidtheymakewayth.it 
the disuse of instniments of restraint was only 
effected in Hanwell, an asylum containing S<.'0 lev- 
tients, in 1839. Lunatic asylums of all kinls. 
whether public or private, are now subject to visita- 
tion by, and under the control of ofiBcers app^^inte*! 
under special statutes for each of the three divi-iii s 
of the United Kingdom, I^unatics must be vi-itod 
at least once a year by medical and legal vis:^:'^s, 
Public lunatic asylimis for paupers and criminals :xii: 
kept in each county or borough. The general con- 
duct of lunatic asylums is now brought more inti» 
harmony with humanity and common sense. Tl.e 
amount of science brought to bear on the treatnunt 
of the insane of course varies in different institutions 
with the skill of their respective managers. Violeiice 
and undue coercion have l>een generally abandcmtci, 
and pei-suasion and address are relied on for the con- 
trol of the patients. The degree of confidence ex- 
hibited in the [^tients, and of liberty allowed then). 
varies considerably in different establishments. li» 
some it is perhaps, under exceptionally skilful or en- 
thusiastic management, carried to an extreme whirL 
could not be made a general nde; but there is little 
danger of excess in this direction. The practice • f 
giving stated occupations, either indoor or outdoor, 
to the patients whose health w^ill admit of it, is gen- 
erally adopted. Keligious services are providcti, and 
recreations of various kinds, including balls, concerts 
and theatrical entertainments, are also commonly .ini 
sometimes freely provided. A library, to which the 
patients have free access, is generally a p.art of th' 
ecjuipment of these e.stablishments, and frequently 
there is a printing-press, with a magazine or noup- 
f\aper got up under the guidance, and filled with tb'. 
contributions of patients. Notwithstanding all th •>< 
improvements, some authorities question the ailv.m- 
tages of collecting insane patients in large estaMi*b- 
ments and treating them in the mass. One dis-i-}- 
vantage of this mode of treatment must almtipt in 
evitably be that the patients will suffer from inter- 
course with eiu^h other. A tendency to ins.\mtv \* 
said to be created even in perfectly sane ptrs^tn- \) 
protracted intercourse with the insane. With sensi- 
tive patients, especially, the effect of associating with 
persons whose condition is worse than their own «-• 
hardly fail to be deleterious. Besides the disaJv.ui- 
tage to health such intercourse must in many wav* 
be painful to the feelings of patients. Notwith^Urd- 
ing occasional fits of exaltation and imagine"! pnu- 
leges, which quickly give place to imaginary wrcni^'S 
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meutal aUeoation is in all its Bta<:!fes a gloomy and 
depressed condition ; and a society of patients under 
restraint for mental malady must be a gloomy and 
discordant society. Another adverse intluence may 
be noticed, which, though not confined to the manage- 
ment of lax^ establishments, or necessarily associated 
with them, is one to which they are peculiarly inci- 
dent, and from which, without special precautions, 
they can hardly ever be free. In popular belief men- 
tal derangement is almost invariably associated with 
cunning; and this association is frequently spoken of, 
even by aathorities, as if it were, if not a necessary, 
at least a nomud one. If we consider, however, the 
nature and the causes of mental derangement, we 
will find it very difficult to assign any reason why 
conning should be more than one of the innumerable 
forms in which it may present itself. Deficiency or 
excess in the regular action of the brain or nervous 
system may distvirb the mental faculties in many 
ways; but that it should produce greater secretive- 
ness more frequently than less, or give the organizing 
faculties that peculiar form of mental activity devel- 
oped in cunning more frequently than other forms of 
constructive activity, is a supposition in which there 
does not appear to be much inherent probability. 
On the other hand, the observation that ctuming is 
frequently exhibited by the insane is too common 
not to be founded on fact, but the explanation of it 
is probably to be sought in the circumstances rather 
than in the inherent condition of those thus afflicted. 
Insane persons suffered to wander at large, as well as 
those confined in asylums since the general dbuse of 
forcible restraint, are being habitually treated with 
some sort of art by those with whom they come in 
contact in order to restrain their erratic tendencies. 
TTie art necessary to effect this may be of various 
Idnds — persuasive, diversive, or comminatory; but 
the simplest, imd in the firet instance most effective 
form, is mere duplicity and deception. This is fre- 
quently used by the tmreHecting, and the natural re- 
action in those who are constantly liable to it is cun- 
ning. Unless in the extreme forms of mental alien- 
ation, the power of just reasoning is not destroyed, 
although stistained reasoning is frustrated by the con- 
stant intrusion of false premises through defect or 
confusion of the powers of mental presentation and 
memory. To add to these defects by voluntary de- 
ception is to subject the weakened mind to further 
injury. It would thus appear that the development 
of cunning in the insane may often be not the neces- 
sary consequence of their disease, but the result of 
the treatment to which it is subjected; and when it 
ts so it can only be regarded as a complication and 
aggravation of the origmal malady. In a large asy- 
lum, where the demands on the time of the attend- 
ants is constant, the use of so easy a method of con- 
^1 will be almost certain, unless specially discoun- 
tenanced, to be more or less resorted to; and the gain 
J^U. be small if force only gives place to deception; 
«n fact, it should be understood, that when it is neces- 
**fy to choose between them, the former should be 
preferred to the latter. Wealthy patients are fre- 
quently placed under the care of special attendants, 
*nd establishments arranged more in the form of an 
ordinary household have been tried for the treatment 
of a limited number of patients; but they are liable 
^ some other objections, and especially, in the case 
01 the poor, of the diflaculty of their general applica- 
tion being combined with due precautions and proper 
treatment. 
LUNATION. See Month. 
liUND, a town of Sweden, Ian Malmo, in an ex- 
tensive plain, about 8 miles from the Sound, and 24 
^^ east of Copenhagen. It is a very ancient place, 
■ad ia Pagan times had risen to such importance as 



to collect a population of 80,000. It was then sur- 
rounded with wooden fortifications, and had its ware- 
houses filled with the merchandise and treasures 
which the Scanians had carried off in their piratical 
excursions. In the middle ages it became the see of 
an archbishop, and the Scandinavian monarchs were 
elected kings of Scania on a hill in the immediate 
vicinity. The present town occupies a large extent 
of space, and is very irregularly built; and though 
much has been done to improve it in recent times it 
has still a very antiquated appearance. It has an 
ancient cathedral, but its chief attraction is its uni- 
versity, opened in 1479, occupying the buildings of 
an old castle, possessed of a library of nearly 60,000 
volumes and MSS., an observatory, a museum, phy- 
sical cabinet, &c., and attended by about 500 students. 
There is also a botanical garden and a cathedral 
school. The manufactures consist chiefly of woollens 
and other goods; and there are several tanneries and 
tobacco factories. Pop. (188u), 14,304. 

LUNDY ISLAND, England, county Devon, at 
the entrance of the Bristol Channel, 10 miles N.N.w. 
of Hartland Point; area^ about 2000 acres. It is 
defended by lofty and precipitous rocks, and is in- 
accessible except at a small landing-place on the 
east. 

LDNEBURG, a town of Hanover, capital of a dis- 
trict of same name, on the Ilmenau, and close to the 
railway from Hildosheim to Harburg, 28 miles south- 
east of Hamburg. It is walled, and has six gates. It 
has several squares, but is in general ill built, having 
dark and narrow streets, and dull, old-fashioned 
houses. It has a monastery, which was secularized 
in the seventeenth century, but still contains an ex- 
tensive library; a castle, arsenal, town*hall, theatre, 
gymnasium, military academy, military hospital, or- 
dinary hospital, and several other benevolent, educa- 
tional, and Literary institutions. It has manufactures 
of iron-ware, soda, cement, manure, tiles, &c.; and a 
considerable trade, particularly transit, carried on 
by the Ilmenau. Near it are extensive gypsum and 
lime quarries and a salt mine, which have been 
worked from a very early period, and the produce 
of which forms important articles of exportation. 
Pop. (1880), 19,034. 

LUNEL, a town of France, department of Hdrault, 
15 miles e.n.e. Montpellier, on the canal of its own 
name and the railway from Montpellier to Nismes, 
near the right bank of the Vidourle. It has infantry 
and cavalry barracks, liqueur factories, and numer- 
ous distilleries of brandy and spirits; and has a trade 
in corn, flour, excellent sweet wines, brandy, &a In 
the tenth century it was a fortified town, chiefly 
inhabited by Jews. It** fortifications were razed in 
1 632 by Cardinal Richelieu. Pop. 6487. 

LUNETTE, in the art of fortification, a very 
vague expression, which in its original signification 
probably comprised every detached work built in the 
form of an angle, and consisting of but two faces. It 
was afterwards used in a more limited sense to de- 
note, 1. Small, generally irregular works, with or 
without flanks, that are placed in the principal ditch, 
before the ravelins or other outworks, for the pur- 
pose of covering such places of the chief rampart as 
may be seen from the open field, or of defending from 
the side such points as through a mistake in the ori- 
ginal plan of the fortifications were left unprotected, 
the guns from the bastions not being able to reach 
them. 2. Advanced works on or before the glacis, 
sometimes constructed in the form of an angle, some- 
times in the form of the bastion. This kind of lun- 
ettes, skilf iiUy disposed on the weak fronts of a place, 
and arranged in one or two lines so as to flank one 
another, may check the approach of the enemy for 
a considerable time, by obliging him to make hii 
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trenches at a greater distance than he would other- 
wise have done, and subjecting him to losses in the 
capture of each lunette. Particular attention must 
be paid to dispose them in such a manner as to ren- 
der it impossible for the enemy to attack two lun- 
ettes at the same time. 

LUNfeVILLE, a town of France, department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, near the junction of the Vezouse 
with the Meurthe, 15 miles E.S.E. Nancy. It has 
generally straight streets and regular buildings; a 
modem and handsome church, a palace, built by 
Leopold, duke of Lorraine, at the beginning of last 
century, and subsequently embellished and occupied 
by Stanislaus, ex -king of Poland; manufactures of 
common cloth, calicoes, hosiery, lace, &c.; a good deal 
of wool and cotton is spun, and there are also bleach- 
fields and breweries. Lundville is one of the largest 
cavalry stations in France, having very extensive bar- 
racks and exercise ground. The treaty of peace in 
1801, by which, as a consequence of the battle of 
Marengo, the Khine became the French frontier, 
was signed here. Pop. 18,136. 

LUNGS, the sole breathing organs of reptiles, 
birds, mammals, and in part of amphibians (frogs, 
newts, &c.), the latter forms breathing in early life 
by branchiae or gills, and afterwards partly or entirely 
by lungs. In the three first-mentioned classes of 
vertebrates the lungs constitute the sole organs of 
respiration. The essential idea of a lung is that of 
a sac communicating with the atmosphere by means 
of a tube, the tracliea or wind-pipe, through which 
air is admitted to the organ, and through structural 
peculiarities to its intimate parts. The lungs are 
developed in embryonic life as two little sacs spring- 
ing from the ventral or abdominal surface of the 
cesophagus or gullet. At first they are united ante- 
riorly, and at this point the future trachea is pro- 
duced. The further development of the limg pro- 
duces a series of tubular structures, which finally 
become more and more cellular by the sacculation 
or division of their walls. The sacculation or divi- 
sion into cells of the fully-developed lung is best 
marked and moat i)erfect in the higher Vertebrata. 
In lower pulmonated or lung-bearing vertebrates 
(for example, Amphibia and many snakes), the saccu- 
lation is mobt perfectly seen .at the point where the 
bronchus or main division of the wind-pipe enters the 
lung. This is the most active part of the organ, and 
the hinder or posterior part may remain smooth, non- 
sacculated, and otherwise retain much of the charac- 
ters presented by the organ in early life. The air- 
tubes — or ultimate divisions of the wind-pipe within 
the lunff — may branch out and ramify throughout 
the whole interior of the organ, which thus assumes 
a perfectly sacculated or cellular structure through- 
out. In the Chelonia — tortoises and turtles — and in 
Crocodiles, the lungs may be also entirely cellular, 
but the bronchi do not give off branches within the 
organs. In Birds again, which exhibit certain pecu- 
liarities in the structure of their lungs, each lung is 
composed of fine air-tubes with sacculated walls, 
which tubes are given off at right angles from the 
larger tubes, and these latter come off simCarly at 
right angles from the main bronchi themselves. In 
Birds, therefore, the thoroughly cellular condition of 
the lungs seen in Mammalia is represented by the 
mere sacculated walls of the air-tubes. In Fishes 
the lungs of higher forms are represented by the 
swimming or air bladder , which when traced through- 
out the fish class, and as observed in the Lepidonren 
or Mud-fish (see Dipnoi), is seen ultimately to assume 
not only the form and relations, but also the func- 
tions of lungs. In the Mammalia, including man, 
the limgs are confined to and freely suspended in the 
cavity of the thorax or chest, w^ch is completely 



separated from the abdominal cavity by the moscn- 
lar diaphi-agm or * midriff.' In Birds the lungs are 
attached to the dorsal side of the ribs, tlie thorax or 
chest in all vertebrate classes lower than the ^lam- 
malia being more or less continuous with and not 
distinctly separated from the abdomen. In lower 
forms (for example, snakes, siren, &c) the lungs may 
theref ore extend throughout the whole length of thie 
abdominal cavity. Sometimes even among mam- 
mals the lungs exhibit an ineauality in size. Thus 
in the Porcnpines and Musk-aeer Uie right lung is 
much larger than the left, and in Serpents particu- 
larly one limg is generally rudimentary and function- 
ally useless, or may even be entirely absent and 
unrepresented. In Birds, and in Ceiaceant (whales, 
&c.) among TruiTnmft.lH^ the lungs are not divided into 
separate portions or lobes. In Man, and in many 
other members of his class, the lungs are lobular. 
Thus in the Marmots the right lung has five lobes, 
the left exhibiting a division into three; and in the 
Porcupine the right lung has six and tiie left five 
lobes. In Omithorhyndiua, or the * Duck-billed 
Water Mole* of Australia, a median appendage or 
lobe exists, and lies between the heart and midriff; 
and in the elephant's lung this little single lobe exists, 
although the lungs do not exhibit any division into 
lobes. 

In man the right lung is shorter and broader than 
the left lung. Both lungs are invested by a delicate 
serous sac termed the pleura^ each lung being in- 
closed within its own pleura. Each pleura is a com- 
pletely closed double sac, one side c^ the sac lining 
the chest, whilst the other side or part is reflected 
over the lung. The pleura thus lines the ribs and 
part of the breast-bone, and from this latter structure 
it is reflected backwards over the jicricardium or bag 
in which the heart is inclosed. It next passes oyer 
great part of the root of the lung, or that portico 
where the great blood-vessels enter and leave the 
organ. Thence it is reflected over the whole lung 
to the back portion of the root, from which point it 
passes over tiie sides of the vertebne, and thence to 
the ribs, where our examination of the pleura began. 
The only fold or ligament formed by the pleura 
throughout its course is the ligamefUum latum pul- 
monis, a broad fold which runs from the root of each 
lung to be attached to the diaphragm. The two 
pleural sacs inclose two spaces between them in the 
antero-posterior plane of the chest, ^lich are known 
as the anterior and posterior mediasUna; and some 
anatomists describe in addition 2k middle media^in%cm. 
These spaces and their contents are mwe fully notice*! 
in the article Mediastinum. In the dead subje^^t, 
and frequently in diagrammatic repreeentati<uis of the 
pleurse, % space is seen between the outer surface 
of the lung and the inner surface of the pleura, bj 
which it was covered. This is due in the dead sub- 
ject to the recoil of the lung on the admission of air 
by the opening of the chest to what has been a per* 
fectly closed cavity. But in health and during life 
the suriaces of the lung (outer) and pleura (inner) are 
closely applied to each other. The inner sorface d 
the pleura is smooth, glistening^ and lubricated by 
serous fluid, so that the surface of the lung slides 
over it in the movements of res^nration. In 



disease, and where inflammatory prodacts especssllr 
have been thrown out on the suiCace of the pleun, 
the movement of the lung on the loudened sm^ 
produces the so-called 'friction sound' of the phyii- 
cian. The lungs are situated one on each side of the 
heart, and in shape each presents a form idiich msy 
be most nearly described as oonioaL The apex of 
each lung or cone fits into the upper comer of tiie 
chest, about an inch above the collar^bone,at the point 
where it joins the breast-bone. The baie ol eacb 
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hmg lies upon the dutpbragm. The outer surface is 
convex, the inner surface is concaTe, and reoeives the 
heart The right lung has already been stated to 
be shorter and broader than the left, this diminution 
in length being due to the limitation of the thoracic 
cavity of the right side by the pushing up of the 
diaphragm by the liver. Each lung exhibits a broad 
division into an upper and lower portion or lobe. 
This seporatioiii is marked by a deep cleft, which ex- 
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Lnngs and Ileart. — A. Longi, with the anterior edges 
turned back to show the heart and bronclii. B. 
Heart. C. Aorta. D. Pulmonary artery. E. A»- 
cending vena cava. F. Trachea. O, O. Bronchi. 
H. H. Carotid arteries. I, I. Jugular vein*. J, J. 
Subclavian arteries. K, K. Subclavian veins. P, P. 
Costal cartilages. Q. Anterior cardiac artery. R 
Right auricle. 

tends from below the apex and runs downward in an 
oblique direction to the front of the organ. The upper 
lobe of the right lung becomes divided in turn by a 
tifisure which runs nearly at right angles to the main 
cleft, and which thus maps off a third portion of the 
right lung to form the middle lobe of that organ. 
The left lung has therefore but two lobes, whilst the 
right lung has three. Each lob« of the lung is sub- 
divided into a large number of smaller portions, to 
which the name of lobults has been applied. These 
lobules may he readily seen, marked out on the sur- 
face of the human lung by deposits or lines of black 
pigmentary mattei, each lobule measuring from ^ 
^ h inch in diameter. If we examine the intimate 
ftructure of one lobule of the lung we may gain an 
idea of the essential structure of the whole organ; 
auce each lobule resembles its neighbours, and since 
the whole lung is merely an aggregation of lobules. 
Each lobule consists of numerous air-cells, supplied by 
a bronchial or air tube; of blood-vessels, by which the 
blood is brought to or returned from the lobule; of 
nerves; of lymphatic vessels; and of areolar tissue, 
uy which these different parts and structures, as well 
as the lobules themselyes, are connected or bound 
*fgether. The trachea or windpipe divides about 
1^ level of the third dorsal vertebra into two main 
"'^ches, the rifi:ht and left bronchi, one of which 



enters the root of each lung. The right bronchus is 
shorter than the left, and at the root of its lung 
each divides in turn into two branches, one branch 
going to supply the upper lobe or portion, and the 
other the lower lobe of the lung; the lower branch of 
the right lung sending a third offshoot to supply the 
middle lobe. Within the lung these main divisions 
of the bronchus ramify and divide imd subdivide, as 
the 'bronchial tubes,' until at length the ultimate 
and minute ramifications of the air-tubes lead into 
the air-oells, of which the lobules of the lung have 
been already stated to be chiefly composed. A small 
bronchial tube thus enters eadi lobule, and within 
the lobule it further subdivides, its walls gradually 
growing thinner until its ultimate and terminal 
branches exhibit widenings or funnel-shaped dilata- 
tions, each composed of numerous small sacs or air- 
celUf and known as an ultimate lobule or infundi- 
bulum. The air-cells of each infundibulum inclose 
and communicate with a central irregularly disposed 
oblong space kno\i'n as the interceUidar jxusage. 
This passage is merely the dilated extremity of the 
bronchial tube, and it gradually becomes continuous 
with the better-defined air-tube before it becomes 
expanded to form the infundibulum. The air-cells 
vary in arrangement upon the intercellular passage. 
They may exiat singly, and thus may resemble round 
recesses from the passage. Their more general ar- 
rangement is in groups or rom's like sacculated tubes, 
between which free communication exists, whilst they 
all open by a single orifice into the conmion tube. 
Pressure may also cause the air-cells of the lung to 
assume various forms and shapes. The walls of the 




Section showing the RamifloatloBs of the Bronrhi in 
the Lungs. —A. Trachea. B, a BionohL D, D. 
Bronchial tabes. 

air-cells are generally in contact with each other, and 
the average diameter of the cells is about x^ to the 
•7^ of an inch, although sometimes the diameter does 
not exceed the -r^th of an inch. In transverse sec- 
tion the walls of the cells are seen to be composed oi 
a delicate areolar membrane strengthened by elastio 
tissue, which supports the closely-set net-work of 
capillary blood-vessels, to be hereafter described. 
And internally the air-cells, as also the interior of 
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the terminal air-tul>e, are lined by a layer of 
Bfjuamons or UtaeUaUd epithelial cells, which, unlike 
the epithelial cells of the windpipe, are not furnished 
with cilia or vibratile filaments. The pulmonary 
net- work of capillary blood- vessels, resulting from 
the ultimate ramifications and subdivision of the 
blood-vessels of the lung, are situated outside and 
between the walls of the air-cells. This net-work is 
the most dense and thickly- set in the body, the capil- 
laries of which it is composed averaging roW ^^ ^^ 
inch in diameter. The blood brought in the course 
of the circulation to be purified by the respiratory 
process, therefore ultimately finds its way into this 
dense pulmonary net-work of vessels, the venous or 
impure blood in the vessels being thus separated from 
the oxygen in the air-cells, only by the thin walls 
of the capillaries in which it is inclosed, and by the 
equally delicate walls of the air-cells. .And through 
these thin membranes the essential part of the res- 
piratory process, namely, the interchange of gases, 
is effected in the most simple yet admirable and 
effective manner. The central cells of the lung are 
the smallest in the organ, and the capillary net-work 
is more dense than that of the more superficial or 
peripheral cells. This arrangement is in relation 
to die greater amount of air which the central por- 
tions of the lungs receive. The air-cells of different 
and adjacent lobules communicate indirectly only 
through the tubes or intercellular passages; the occlu- 
sion of a main bronchial tube depriving of air all the 
lobules which are supplied by its subdivisions and 
branches. The larger bronchi have their walb 
strengthened and kept patent by cartilaginous rings, 
and in the walls of such larger tubes elastic tissue 
and unstriped muscular fibres are found, whilst in- 
ternally they are lined with ciliated epithelium. As 
the main bronchi subdivide into smaller branches 
within the lung, their walls become thinner, and the 
gristly rings less numerous. In the smaller tubes the 
rings are at length represented by mere cartilaginous 
particles; and when the tubes gradually become 
still more minute, the cartilaginous rings disappear 
entirely, leaving the walls to be composed of elastic 
membrane encircled with muscular fibres; whilst the 
mucous membrane and ciliated epithelial cells form 
an inner lining. The elasticity of the lung-tissue, 
by means of which the lungs spontaneously expel 
port of the air which may be injected into them, is 
duo to the elasticity and action of the contractile 
tissues and membranes found in the walls of the 
bronchial tubes and air-cells. The surface of the 
lung also exhibits a layer of delicate elastic tissue, 
which aids in its contractility, and which has been 
sometimes described by anatomists as a distinct or 
tnner pleural layer. In some animals (for example, 
the seal) this latter tissue l>ecomes highly devel- 
oped. The lungs are popularly termed * lights;' this 
from the reason that they are the lightest organs in 
the body, and float when placed in water; except in 
diseased conditions, as after chronic inflammations, 
where the lung-tissue becomes filled up with the 
product thrown out, and exhibits a hepatized or solid 
and liver-like structure, when it at once sinks. This 
characteristic floating of healthy limgs is made use 
of in medical jurisprudence as a test — hydrostatic 
test — and proof that respiration has taken place in 
infants supposed to have been murdered, respiration 
being life in the eye of the law. The importance, 
therefore, of ascertaining whether or not the child 
has breathed, has led medical jurists to pay especial 
attention to this test. In the infant the lungs are 
of a light -red colour, but in adult life the lung- 
tissue become more or less infiltrated with black 
matter, probably of carbonaceous nature, and which 
lias been inhaled in the process of breathing. This 



is proved to be actually the case in those individuals 
whose trade exposes them to the influence of such 
particles. Ck>al-miner8 pxuiicularly may be dted as 
offering examples of this phenomenon; the lungs of 
these men in advanced life presenting a singularly 
black appearance, which is Imown by the name of 
* ooal-miners* lung.' And to show how liaUe the 
lung is to be affected by the atmospheric particles, 
it may be mentioned that stone-masons and needle- 
grinders generally suffer much from inhaling the 
particles by which they are surrounded; the former 
inhaling the stone-dust, and the latter the dust of 
steeL In either case, much irritaticHi, leanling to 
serious disease, is set up in these organs. 

The root of the lung has already been described as 
that portion of the lung, situated towards the middle 
of the inner aspect of the organ, by which the blood- 
vessels and nerves enter the structure. The pulmonary 
arteries bringing the venous or impure blocjd from the 
right ventricle of the heart to be purified, and thv 
pulmonary veins carrying the pure blood to the left 
auricle of the heart to be circulated anew through the 
body, enter and leave the lung respectively at the root 
The pulmonary artery divides along with the bronchial 
tubes, and ends as described in the dense capillnrr 
net-work of vessels surrounding the air-oells. The 
lung-tissue itself is nourished by the bronchial arteria, 
which number two or more in each lung. They are 
distributed along the course and divisions of the 
bronchial tubes, llie bronchial reins of the right 
lung, returning the venous blood from the lung- 
tissue, empty themselves into the vena azygot; th«*»< 
of the left lung joining the superior inlercottal rein. 
The limgs are supplied with nerves from the pneumo- 
gastric nerve and sympathetic system; the supply from 
the latter source indicating the semi-involuntary and 
organic nature of the respiratory movements. The 
nerves enter the limgs with the bronchial tubes, and 
form a plexus or nervous net-work both in front and 
behind the tubes. These plexuses are known as the 
anterior and posterior pulmonary plexus respectively. 
For details of the respiratory movements^ &&, see 
article Respiration. 

LUPERCALIA, a Roman festival celebrated an- 
nually in honour of Lupercus, an ancient pastoral 
god of the Italians, afterwards identified with the 
Arcadian Pan, who protected the flocks again^^t 
wolves and gave them fertility. The festival date^ 
from the earliest period of the history of Rome; it 
was held on the Lupercal, where Romulus and Re- 
mus were supposed to have been nurtured by a she- 
wolf. The day of celebration was the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, which was originally the last month of the 
Roman year. It was a feast of expiation, and the 
month of February, the month of expiation, took its 
name from its occurrence. The ofllciating prieetii, 
called luperci, assembled at the altar of Lupercus in 
a sacred grove, and sacrificed goats and yonng do^ 
Two noble youths were then brought to tiiem, wbu^w 
foreheads were touched with the bloody sacrificial 
knife, and the blood stains wiped off with woul 
dipped in milk. On the performance of this oenr- 
mony the youths were required to break out into a 
shout of laughter. After the sacrifice the luperri 
partook of the sacrificial feast, which was abundantly 
supplied with wine. The sldns of the goats which 
had been sacrificed were then cut up, and the lupervi 
covered their loins and other parts of tiieir bodies 
with them, in imitation of the costume of the god. 
Thus arrayed, without other clothing, and carry- 
ing thongs made of the rest of the goat-skins, they 
ran through the city striking all the persons they 
met, particularly the women, who threw themselves 
in their way, believing that the ceremony made tbsm 
fruitful and facilitated child-bearing. 
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IjUPIXE, a genus of leguminous plants, contain- 
In^ about thirty species, which are herbaceous or 
frutescent, beunng petiolate and usually digitate 
leaves, and large handsome flowers, which are dis- 
posed in a terminal raceme. The species inhabit 
Korope, the basin of the Mediterranean, and the 
temperate parts of North and South America, espe- 
cially of the former, where they are extremely abnn- 
<lant. Many species of lupine are cultivated in our 
ffardena for the purpose of decorating flower-beds. 
LUPULIN. See Hop. 

LURG AN, a market-town of Ireland in the county 
of Armagh and province of Ulster, 20 miles south- 
west of Belfast, and having a station on the Ulster 
Railway. It consists principally of one spacious 
etreet Uned with line buildings, and for cleanliness 
and regularity Lurgan is not surpassed by any other 
inland town. It contains a handsome Episcopal 
church, a Roman Catholic church, and several Dis- 
senting chapels; a nunnery; a model and four 
National schools, and a classical and agricultural 
school; a town-hall, court-house, mechanics' insti- 
tute, news-rooms, linen-hall, and union workhouse; a 
large tobacco factory, breweries, power-loom factories 
chiefly engaged in the linen trade, coach-building 
wurks, and establishments for the hem-stitching of 
cambric hankerchiefs by steam-power, a new branch 
of the linen industry of the town. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Brownlow Hall, the seat of Lord Lurgan, 
a noble Elizabethan structure surrounded by a mag- 
nificent demesne. Pop. (1881), 10,135. 

LUSATIA (in German, JmusUz), an extensive 
country bordering on Bohemia to the south, Meissen 
to the west, Brandenburg to the north, and Silesia 
to the east. It was formerly divided into two inde- 
pendent margraviates, Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
with a superticial area of 4250 square miles, and a 
population of about 600,000. With the exception of 
the circle of Kottbus, which had fallen into the hands 
of the house of Brandenburg in 1550, Lusatia was 
granted to the Elector of Saxony in 1635. In 1815 
all Ix>wer Lusatia (1740 square miles), with a large 
part of Upper Lusatia, was ceded to Prussia (in all 
3200 square miles, with 294,700 inhabitants), and 
was annexed to the governments of Frankfort and 
Liegnitz. The part of Upper Lusatia which re- 
mained to Saxony (1050 square miles, with a popu- 
Ution in 1880 of 351,326) now forms the circle of 
lUkutzen, comprising the eastern part of the king- 
4lom. It i^ not very fertile, hardly supplying half 
of the consumption of its inhabitants. Flax is raised 
in all parts, but great quantities are imported for the 
use of the manufacturers. Linen, woollen, and cotton 
are the principal manufactures. 

LUSITANIA, a part of Spain whose extent and 
situation have not been accurately defined by the 
ancients. It occupied about two-thirds of the west 
coast of the peninsula, and extended farther into the 
interior than Portugal does. The inhabitants were 
warlike, and the Romans conquered them with great 
lUfficulty. They generally lived upon plunder, and 
were rude and impolished in their manners. 

LUSTRATION, purification; in particular the 
Kolemn purification or consecration of the Roman 
^*eople, by means of an expiatory sacrifice {sacriji' 
lium ltutrale)f which was performe 1 after every cen- 
sus. The sacrifice consisted of a bull, a sow, and a 
liheep or ram {suovetaurilia). The ram was dedicated 
to Jupiter, the swine to Ceres, and the bull to Mars. 
As this lustration took place at the end of every 
five years luttrum came to signify a period of five 
years. 

LUTE, a stringed musical instrument formerly 
much in use, anciently containing six strings (or 
rather eleven, for the five largest were doubled), but 



the number was gradually increased till it reached 
twenty-four. The lute consists of four parts, viz. the 
table, the body, constructed of nine convex ribs; the 
neck, which has as many frets or divisions; and the 
head or cross, in which the screws for tuning it are 
inserted. In playing this instrument the performer 
strikes the strings with the fingers of the right hand, 
and regulates the soimds with those of the left. The 
notes of the lute are generally written on six lines, 
and not on five. There were formerly various kinds 
in use. The lute, simply constructed, is called the 
French lute; if it has two necks, one of which sus- 
tains the bass notes, it is called a theorbo; if the 
strings of the theorbo are doubled, it is called an arch- 
lute. Thia instrument, once as popular over the 
whole of Europe as the guitar is m Spain, has now 
gone out of use. 

LUTHER, Martin, the great religious reformer, 
was bom at Eisleben, November 10, 1483. Hans 
Luther, his father, a miner in very humble circum- 
stances, removed with his family to Mansfield in 
1484, and after many years of persevering labour 
here under somewhat more favourable circumstances 
he acquired a house and two furnaces, and in the 
course of time was appointed to a seat in the coimciL 
Martin was educated in the deepest respect for reli- 
gion, and imder the severest discipline, being whipped, 
sometimes till the blood came, as often as fifteen times 
a day. At the age of fourteen he was sent to the 
school at Magdeburg, whence he removed in 1498 to 
Eisenach^ At first he obtained his support by sing- 
ing songs at the doors, like many other poor scholars; 
but he was soon taken under the care of a benevolent 
lady named Ursula Cotta. At school he made rapid 
progress in Latin and other studies; in 1501 entered 
the University of Erfurt; in 1503 received the de- 
gree of Master, and delivered lectures on the physics 
and ethics of Aristotle. About this time he discov- 
ered in the library of the university a Latin Bible, 
and found, to his no small delight, that it contained 
more than the excerpts in conmion use. He was 
destined by his father to the law, but his more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Bible, of which the cler- 
gymen of that time knew only the Gospels and Epis- 
tles, induced him to turn his attention to the study of 
divinity. ITie impression produced on him by the sud- 
den death of his friend Alexis, uniting with the elTcct 
of his early religious education and his poverty, de- 
cided him to devote himself to the monastic life. 
Contrary to the wishes of his father he entered the 
monastery of the Augustines at Erfurt in 1505, and 
submitted patiently to all the penances and humilia- 
tions which the superiors of the order imposed upon 
novices. But he always regarded himself as an un- 
profitable servant. Pure and innocent as he was he 
tortured himself with bitter reproaches, and was at- 
tacked by a severe fit of sickness, during which one 
of the elder brothers consoled his troubled heart and 
promised him the forgiveness of his sins through faith 
in Jesus Christ This doctrine, almost forgotten in 
the zeal of the clergy for good works, as they called 
them, and in the traffic in indulgences, brought a new 
light into the soul of Luther. He was also encour- 
aged by the paternal mildness of Staupitz, the pro- 
vincial of the order, who, perceiving his extraordinary 
talents and acquirements, delivered him from the 
menial duties of the cloister, and encouraged him to 
continue his theological studies. 

In 1507 he was consecrated priest, and in 1508, by 
the influence of his patron, Staupitz, he was made 
professor of philosophy in the new University of 
Wittenberg. In this sphere of action his powerful 
mind eocm showed itself. He threw off the fetters 
of the scholastic (Aristotelian) philosophy, so inti- 
mately connected with the Papal hierarchy, asserted 
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the rights of reason, and soon collected a large 
number of dUciples. In 1510 he visited the court 
of Pope ]-ieo X. at Rome on buHinesa connected with 
the order. This journey revealed to him the irre- 
ligion and corruption of the clergy at Bome, and 
destroyed his reverence for the sanctity of the pope. 
After his return he became a preacher at Witten- 
berg, and in 1512 he was made a Doctor in Theology. 
As such his oath bound him, as he thought, to the 
fearless defence of the Holy Scriptures. His pro- 
found learning, which embraced an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ancient classics, the fathers of the 
church, and the spirit of the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guai^es, toj^ether with the fame of his eloquence, soon 
made Luther known to the principal scholars, and 
esteemed as a powerful advocate of the new light 
which was breaking upon the world. Great, there- 
fore, was the attention excited by his ninety-five 
propositions given to the world October 31, 1517, 
and intended to put an end to the sale of indulgences 
by the Dominican Tetzel. Luther was compelled to 
this course solely by the love of truth and by his 
indignation against the trafiic in indulgences, the 
utihappy eflfects of which had appeared already in 
liis congregation at Wittenberg. His propositions 
were condemned as heretical as soon as they appeared. 
Ilogstraaten, a Dominican at Cologne, Dr. Eck at 
Ingolstadt, and Prierias, an officer of the Roman 
court, immediately beuran an attack upon Luther; 
but neither their invectives, nor the Papal summons 
to Rome, which he did not obey, nor the mild exhor- 
tations of the Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg in 1518, 
and of the nuncio Miltitz at Altenburg in 1519, with 
alluring oflfers from the pope himself, were sufficient 
to induce him to recant. He replied to his opponents 
with boldness and determination, and even after his 
dispute ^vith Eck at Leipzig in 151 9 he still maintained 
the invalidity of indulgences and of the Papal supre- 
macy. No one answered him, and he appealed with 
justice from the decision of Cajetan to the pope, and 
from the pope to a general council. 

In 1520 Luther and his friends were excommuni- 
cated. His writings were burned at Rome, Cologne, 
and Louvain. Imlignant at tliis open act of hostility 
after his modest letter, in which he had showed him- 
self ilf.siroiis of njconciliation, declared his submission 
to the pope, and advised a reform in the church, 
Luther burned the bull of excommunication and the 
tlecrttals of the l*apal canon at Wittenberg, Deceml)er 
10, LViO. By this act he dissolved all connection 
MJth the poi)e and the Ruinan Church. Frederick, 
llie elector of Saxony, seemed in a doubt whether he 
HJKiulcl protect him. But the worthiest of the German 
iiohlemen, Hutten, Sickingen, Schaimiburg, whom he 
called upon to deifend the new opinions, hailed him 
as th(i champion of religious liberty, and offered him 
the protection of their fortresses and tlieir arms. 
But Luther wished no protector but God. A few 
mouths lattr he was summoned by the newly elected 
(ierman emperor, Charles V., before the Diet of 
Worms, antl resolved to go in spite of all the remon- 
strances of his friends. He was met by about 2000 
jiei-sons on f<Mit and on horseback at the distance of 
a leuLCue from Worms. Such was his conviction of 
the ju:itice of his cause that when Spalatin sent a 
messenger to warn him of his dan^rer he answered, 
' If there were as many devils in Worms as there are 
tiles upon the roofs of its houses I would go on.' 
l>efore the emperor, the Archduke Ferdinand, six 
electors, twenty-four dukes, seven margraves, thirty 
bishops and prelates, and many princes, counts, lords, 
and ambassadors Luther appeared, A{)ril 17, in the 
imperial diet, acknowledged all his writings, and on 
the following day made his defence before the as- 
■emlly. He concluded his speech of two hours in 



length with these words: 'Let me then be refuted 
and convinced by the testimony of the Scriptures or 
by the clearest arguments, otherwise I cannot and 
will not recant, for it is neither safe nor expedient 
to act against conscience. Here I take my stand; 
I can do no otherwise, so help me Gk>d! Amen.' 
He left Worms, in fact, a conqueror; bat it was lo 
manifest that bis enemies were detennined npon his 
destruction that Frederick the Wise oonreyed him 
privately to the Wartburg to save his life. Neither 
the proscription of the emperor nor the exoonununi- 
cation of the pope could disturb him in his retirement, 
of which he took advantage to translate the New 
Testament into German. But this retirement con- 
tinued only ten months. When informed ci the 
disturbances excited by Carlstadt on the subject of 
images he could no longer endure restraint, notwith- 
standing the new outlawry which the emperor had 
just issued against him at Niimburg; and at the risk 
of provoking the displeasure of the elector he hsstened 
to Wittenberg, through the territory of George, duke 
of Saxony, who was one of his most bitter enemies. 
The letter to Frederick, in which he justified his de- 
parture, proves, not less than his conduct before the 
Diet at Worms, his fearless courage and the great- 
ness of his souL The sermons which he delivered 
for eight successive days after his return (in Dfarch, 
1522) to quell the violence of the enraged insurgents 
in Wittenberg are patterns of moderation and wisdom 
and popular eloquence. They show in a striking light 
the error of those who consider Luther only as a violent 
and rude fanatic. He was violent only against ma- 
lignity or when he thought the great truths of reli- 
gion in danger. Such motives sufficiently account 
for his caustic reply to Henry VLLL, king of Eng- 
land, and the bitterness of spirit manifested in his 
controversies with Carlstadt and Erasmus. The latter, 
not without reason, he charged with worldliness and 
lukcwarmness in a good cause. He viewed the attack 
of Carlstadt on his doctrine of the sacrament as an 
open apostasy from the faith and an act of ambitioiii 
jealousy. 

Amidst these disputes and attacks his plans fur a 
total reformation in the church, which was called for 
by the voice of the nation, were matured. In 1523 
at Wittenberg he began to purify the liturgy from 
its empty forms, and by laying aside his cowl m 
1524 he gave the signal for ^e abolition of tbe 
monasteries and the better application of the good» 
of the church. In 1525 he muried Catharine voa 
Bora, a nun, who had left her convent. After over- 
coming numerous difficulties he took this important 
step at the age of forty-two years as much from prin- 
ciple as inclination, with the design of restoring the 
preachers of the gospel to their natural and sodsl 
rights and duties. Warm as was the zeal of Lutber 
for a reform in the church he was desirous of avoid- 
ing disorder and violence. While he went hand in 
hand with the imperial cities and foreign princes 
both in words and actions he opposed most decidedlj 
the violence of the peasantry and of the Anabaptbta 
His enemies have shown great injiwtice in implicating 
him as the author of those outrages which arose ham 
the enthusiasm of the ignorant. The opposite fftult 
of having too little sympathy with the blind striving 
of the masses after a purer light and hia constsst 
leaning to the nobility for co-operation and assistsnoe 
may be with more reason laid to his charge. Lather 
prepared, from 1526 to 1529, a new church servioe, 
corresponding to the doctrines of the gogpei, under 
the patronage of the elector, and with the aid of Me- 
lanchthon and other members of the Saxon Church. 
His larger and smaller catechisms, to be used inscbooli, 
were also of great service. But every one must look 
with pain upon the severity and intolerssoe which 
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be manifested towards the Swiss reformers becanse 
their views differed from his own in regard to the 
Ix>rd*8 supper. (See Lord's S opper and Sacrament.) 
He was thus the chief cause of the separation which 
took place between the Calvinists and the Lutherans. 
Bat without his inflexible firmness, in matters of 
faith, he would have been unequal to a work against 
which artifice and power had arrayed all their forces. 

The rapidity with which the Reformation advanced 
after the Confession of Augsburg in 1530 rendered 
the Papal bulls and the imp^ial edicts against Luther 
inefficient. But he was obliged to be continually on 
his guard against the cunning Papists, who strove to 
make him give up some parts of his creed; and it 
required a firmness bordering on sternness and obsti- 
nacy to maintain the victory which he had won. 
With a spirit incident to such a state of things Luther 
wrote in 1537 the Schmalkaldic articles; he gave 
a refusal to the ambassadors of Brandenburg and 
Anhalt, who were sent in 1541 by the Diet of 
Katisbon to make him more compliant towards the 
Catholics; and in 1545 he refused any participation 
of his party in the Council of Trent. 

The severity which he used in the defence of his 
faith by no means diminishes the merit of his con- 
stancy; and an apology may easily be found for the 
frequent rudeness of his expressions in the prev ailing 
mode of speaking and thinking; in the nature of his 
undertaking, which required continual contest; in the 
provocations by which he was perpetually assailed; 
in his frequent sickness; and in his excitable imagi- 
nation. The same excitability of temperament vnll 
serve to explain those dreadful temptations of the 
devil which disquieted him oftener tluui would seem 
compatible with his strength and vigour of mind, for 
that age rcigarded the devil as a real personage, an 
evil principle ever active; and if any one devoted 
himself to the cause of God he was constantly obliged 
to resist attacks of the evil one upon his virtue. He 
says himself, *I was bom to fight with devils and 
factions. This is the reason that my books are so 
boisterous and stormy. It is my business to remove 
obetructions, to cut down thorns, to fill up quagmires, 
and to open and make straight the paths; but if I 
must necessarily have some failing let me rather 
speak the truth with too greaf severity than once to 
act the hypocrite and conceal the truth.' No one 
can behold without astonishment his unwearied acti- 
vity and zeal. The work of translating the Bible, 
which might well occupy a whole life, he completed, 
with some assistance from Melanchthon and other 
friends, from 1521 to 1534, and thus rendered his 
name immortal. This translation bears the same 
relation in Germany as our authorized version does 
in England to the religious life and literature of the 
people. He equalled the most prolific authors in the 
number of his treatises on the most important doc- 
trines of his creed. After the year 1512 he preached 
several times every week, and, at certain periods, 
every day; he officiated at the confessional and the 
altar; he carried on an extensive correspondence in 
Latin and German on various subjects with men of 
rank and of distinguished literary attainments, and 
with his private friends; and notwithstanding all this 
press of occupation he allowed himself some hours 
every day for meditation and prayer, and was always 
accessible to visitors. He gave advice and assistance 
wherever it was needed, and interested himself for 
every indigent person who applied to him. In com- 
pany he was always lively, and abounded m sallies 
of wit and good humour, preserved in his Tischreden 
(Table-talk); he was temperate in his enjoyments. 
Luther was no stranger to the elegant arts. His 
excellent hymns (£in' feste Burg, Aus tiefer Noth, 
4c) are well knowzL His fondness for music too 



was such that as often as circumstances permitted he 
would relax his mind with musical com^K^sition, sing- 
ing, and pla^-ing on the flute and lute. But few men 
are equal to sudh excessive labour; and with a weaker 
constitution such a constant round of action and vids- 
situde and toil would soon have overcome the great 
reformer. Indeed from the year 1 531 he had a psonful 
disease (the stone, accompanied with vertigo) to con- 
tend with, and in several fits of sickness was brought 
near the grave; but he lived to the age of sixty-threa 
Just before his last journey to Eisleben, where he was 
summoned by the Count of Mansfield to settle a dis- 
pute, he wrote, in a letter to a friend, the following 
description of his condition : — * Aged, worn out, weary, 
spiritless, and now bUnd of one eye, I long for a little 
rest and quietness; yet I have as mudi to do in 
writing and preaching and acting as if I had never 
written or preached or acted. I am weary of the 
world, and the world is weary of me; the parting 
will be easy, like that of the guest leaving the inn; 
I pray only that God will be gracious to me in my 
last hour, and I shall quit the world vdthout reluc- 
tance.' He wrote this in January, 1546. On the 
18th of the succeeding February he died at Eisleben, 
and was buried in the castle church of Wittenberg. 
He left a wife, whom he tenderly loved, and four 
children (two others having previously died), in 
straitened circumstances. His wife died in 1552. 
The male line of his posterity became extinct in 
Martin Gottlieb Luther, who was a counsellor at 
law, and died at Dresden in 1759. Against his will 
his adherents styled themselves Lutherans; agiunst 
his will they engaged in a war which broke out im- 
mediately after his death and desolated Grermany. 
As long as he lived Luther was for peace, and he 
succeeded in maintaining it; he regarded it as im- 
pious to seek to establish the cause of God by force; 
and in fact during thirty years of his life the princi- 
ples of the Reformation gained a firmer footing and 
were more widely propagated by his imshaken faith 
and unwearied endeavours than by all the wars and 
treaties and councils since. 

His German writings, in sixty-seven volumes, have 
been published at Erlangen (1826-57). Pive dif- 
ferent collections of his writings were published 
earlier, of which the most complete is that by Walch 
(twenty-four volumes, 4to). There is a Life of 
Luther, by Melanchthon; of modern accounts of his 
life may be mentioned those by Michelet and by 
Meurer (Dresden, 1851-52). See also Merle D'Au- 
bign^'s History of the Reformation, and Dr. Tulloch's 
Leaders of the Reformation; also, Robertson's Charles 
v., and Mosheim's Ecclesiastiwd History. 

LUTHERANS, the name applied by Eck, when 
he published the bull against Luther, to all who took 
part against the pope, and which was afterwards ad- 
opted by Protestants themselves to designate those 
who took part with Luther against the Swiss re- 
formers, particularly in the controversies regarding 
the Lord's supper. The term is now applied to one 
of the great sections into which the continental 
Protestant Church is divided, the other being known 
as the Reformed. The doctrinal system of the Lu- 
theran Church is contained in the Augsbmg Con- 
fession, presented in 1530 to Charles Y. at that town, 
by the reformers as a statement of their belief ; in 
I the Schmalkald Articles, framed by Luther at a 
meeting of princes in that place; in ^e Forma Con- 
cordise, drawn up by six Lutheran doctors at Berg, in 
1574, and the two catechisms of Luther. The fun- 
damental doctrine of the chwrch is that we are justi- 
fied before Grod, not through any merits of our own, 
but through faith in His Son. In the eucharist it 
is generally believed that Luther held most strongly 
the real presence of the body and blood of Chxisti 
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though denying tranaubstantiation. His belief in 
this matter has been qualified by the name of con- 
Bubetantiatinn. Among his followers in later times 
opinion on this subject has considerably varied, and 
has long been a fruitful source of controversy both 
in the church itself and between it and other Pro- 
testant bodies. The history of Lutheranism from 
the Reformation to the present day is a somewhat 
stormy one. Extending in the time of its founder 
over the greater part of Germany, and becoming the 
established religion of Sweden and Norway in 1627, 
and in Denmark in 1539, it has since made no con- 
siderable addition, or suffered any important diminu- 
tion of its territory. During Luther's lifetime the 
state of the church was comparatively quiet, but 
when on his death his position was filled by the 
gentle Melanchthon it was torn by internal dissension. 
First arose the contest about Adiaphora* or things 
indifferent, in 1548; followed by the dispute between 
<]reorgius Major and Amsdorf on the necessity of 
good works, in 1552; and the controversy called the 
Synergistic, that is, concerning the concurrence of the 
liuman will, in which the opinions of Melanchthon 
were attacked by Flacius, and defended by Strige- 
lius. It was as an attempt to allay these dissensions 
that the Forma Concordiae was drawn up, but it 
turned out to be more fruitful of strife than peace. 
In the seventeenth century attempts were made at 
union with the Auglican Church and the Reformed 
French Calvinists. We can only allude to the tu- 
mult resulting from the project of Calixtus to combine 
the different Protestant systems, which gained the 
name of Syncretism (1639), and those of the Pietists 
of Leipzig, which, originating in a laudable attempt 
of Spener to promote a spirit of piety, ended in fan- 
aticism and disorder. In more recent times the Lu- 
theran clergy, abandoning strict adherence to their 
symbolical books, have allowed themselves a con- 
siderable breadth of opinion; but in this again there 
has been, especially among that section of the church 
known as the Old Lutherans, a strong reaction, many 
having zealously sought to revive the teaching of the 
original founder. Among the most eminent divines 
connected with this church we may mention the 
historians Mosheim, Neander, and Gieseler; the com- 
mentators Tholuck, Stier, and Hengstenberg; the 
theologians Dclitzsch, Dorner, &c. 

LUTIDINE (CtHjN), a base, the third of the 
pyridine series, discovered by Dr. Anderson in Dip- 
pel's oil. It is a colourless, limpid, oily fluid, with a 
peculiar odour and strong alkaline reaction, which 
boils at 309° Fahr. It dissolves in water, but more 
I eadily in cold than in hot. It combines >vith the acids 
and forms a large number both of single and double 
crystalline salts. A body identical in composition 
with lutidine, but differing from it in almost every 
other respect, is found among the products of the 
ilestructive distillation of cincTionine. 

IjUTON, a market town and municipal borough 
of England, county of Bedford, situate on the 
river Lea. The Midland Railway Company has a 
large station here, and the Great Northern a station 
rtn a branch line from Hatfield to Dunstable. 'I he 
town has a town-hall, com exchange, and market- 
house, and two spacious straw-plait halls, a cottage 
hospital, a people's park, three cemeteries, a large 
uncient and handsome parish church (St. Mary's), 
restored in 1 805, besides other churches and a number 
of chapels. There are extensive rAanufactories for 
straw hats and bonnets, Luton being the principal 
seat of that manufacture; and large numbers of felt 
hats are also made. There are also large brass and 
iron foundries, breweries, large gas-works, and ex- 
tensive water-works. The town was incorporated 
l»y royal charter in February, 1S76. 



LCTTRINGHAUSEN, a townof Rheniah Praw% 
in the government of Diisseldorf, and 18 milea soath- 
east of the city of that name. There are extensive 
manufactures of woollen, linen, and cotton stuffs; 
iron and steel ware, particularly scytbea. Pop. 9659. 

LOTZEN, a small town of Prussian Sjtxony, in 
the government of Merseburg, and 9 miles sootfa-eMt 
of the city of that name, situated on the £lst«r 
River Canal. Pop. 3134. It derives all its interest 
from the two battles fought in its ndghbourfaood. 
The first took place on the 16th November, 1632. 
between the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphns, and 
the imperialists tmder Wallenstein. The Swedish 
monarch, who had advanced into BavariA, being re- 
called from his designs of conquest there by the 
ravages of Wallenstein in S&xony, joined his forcen 
with those of Bernard, Duke of Saxe- Weimar, and 
attacked the Austrians in their strongly entrenched 
position in the plain of Liitzen. The issue of the 
battle was long doubtful, but the valoar and disci- 
pline of the Swedes at last decided it ; it, however, 
cost them the life of their great warrior king. About 
a mile from the town a square blodc of granite, caUed 
the Schwedenstein (the Swedes' stone), mai^ the 
place where Gustavus fell The imperialists on their 
part had to mourn the loss of Count PiypenhHni, 
their best officer under Wallenstein, and had to leavtr 
behind them all their artillery. About 9000 men in 
all were killed or severely wounded. The aeoood 
battle was fought May 2, 1813, somewhat farther 
south, at Gross-Gorschen. It was the first important 
conflict between the allied Russian and ProsBtaa 
armies and the French under Napoleon in that de- 
cisive campaign. The French numbered 115,000 
while the allies had only 70,000. In spite of the 
reckless bravery of the Prussian volunteers under 
Bliicher, Napoleon maintained his position, though at 
a loss of 12,000 men, against 10,000 of the allies, 
killed and woimded. Owing to Napoleon's want of 
cavalry, the retreat of the enemy was conducted in 
good order, without the loss of guns or prisonen. 

LUXATION, in surgery, is tiie removal of a bone 
out of its place or articulation, so as to impede or 
destroy its proper motion or office; hence luxatioos 
are peculiar to such bones as have movable joints. 

LUXEMBOURG,' Francois Hbnki de Most- 
MORENCT-BoUTEViLLK, DuKS OF, Marshal of France, 
was bom in 1628. He was the posthumous son of 
the Count de Bouteville, who was beheaded in tht; 
reign of Louis XIII. for fighting a dneL He served 
when young under the Prince <rf Cond^; in 1662 he 
was made a duke and peer of France; and in 1667 a 
lieutenant-general. In 1672 he commanded daring 
the invasion of Holland; and having gained the 
battle of Senef in 1674, he was created a marshal of 
France. In the war of France against £nglan<l, 
Holland, Spain, and Germany he won the threv 
great battles of Fleurua (July 1, 1690), Steinkirdien. 
and Neerwinden (June 29, 1693). He died in 1695. 

LUXEMBOURG, Palacb of, one of the moat 
magnificent palaces in Paris, built in imitation of tb« 
Pitti "Palace at Florence, completed in 1620, after 
four years' labour, by Jacques Debrosse, for Mario 
de M^dicis, widow of Henry IV., on the site of the 
hotel of the Duke d'l&pinay-Luxemboarg, and suc- 
cessively inhabited by Mademoiselle de Montpeosier, 
the Duchess de Guise, the Duchess of Brunswick, 
and Mademoiselle d' Orleans. Louis XVI. gave it tu 
Monsieur, his brother ; during the revolution it was 
converted into a prison, in which Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and others were confined. Later od it 
became the prison of Ney, who was shot at tb« 
south-east end of the gardens. It was partially 
blown up in 1871 by the Conmiunarda. The rooms 
contain beautiful specimens of painting and statoary. 
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LUXEMBURG, or Luxembourg, a province of 
Belgium, bonnded north by Lit^e, east by the Duchy 
of LiQxemburg, south by France, and west by the 
province of Namur; length, north to south, 67 miles; 
breadth, 37 miles. Ar^ 1705 square miles. It is 
elevated and mountainous; highest summits not over 
2000 feet; and extensively covered with forests of 
excellent oak, &a; a branch of the Ardennes traver- 
sing^ it south-west to north-east, and forming the 
water-shed between the basins of the Meuse and the 
MoseU& The soil of the lower valleys is tolerably 
fertile; but, with this exception, is generally a thin, 
sterile gravel, or hungry clay. The mountain pas- 
tares, however, are excellent, and rear great numbers 
of sheep, homed catUe, and horses. Lron is the only 
valuable ore. The chief manufactures, in addition 
to iron, are leather and earthenware; and the chief 
article of trade, after wood, a cattle. Pop. 209,1 18, 
the lar^e majority of whom speak French or Walloon. 

LUXEMBUR(t, Ghand- duchy op, a territory 
belonging to the Dutch monarchy, bounded north 
and east by Rhenish Prussia, south by France, and 
west by Belgium; greatest length, north to south, 
55 miloi; greatest breadth, 34 miles; area, 998 square 
miles. It forms part of the plateau of the Ardennes, 
and has a rugged and mountainous surface, covered 
in many parts with heaths and morasses, though in 
general well wooded. Its drainage belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Moselle. Agriculture is 
limited in extent by the nature of the surface, but 
the pastures rear great numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The last, in particular, have long been in 
high repute for light cavalry, and are largely ex- 
ported. Iron-ore, iron, and timber are also exported. 
The inhabitants are mostly of German origin, 
but French is the language of the educated classes 
and of business. The people are for the most 
part zealous Roman Catholics. Pop. 209,570. 
L«uxembuxg, in early times, was much more exten- 
sive than at present, and, though forming part of 
Csermany, was ruled by its own princes, who at the 
Hame time were sovereigns of the state of Branden- 
burg. It was first governed by counts. In 1354 it 
was erected into a duchy by Charles IV., and in 1 443 
came by marriage to Philip of Burgundy, and through 
him to the house of Spain. By the Peace of the Py- 
renees in 1659 part of it was ceded to the French, 
and took the name of French Luxemburg; but in 
1714 it all merged in the house of Austria, and re- 
mained with it till the successes of the French revo- 
lutionary armies incorporated it with the French 
Empire. In 1814 it was converted into a grand- 
duchy and given to the King of Holland, who pos- 
sessed it, in common with Holland and Belgium, till 
1830, when, in consequence of the revolution of the 
latter, part of it became a Belgian province. The 
remainder, continuing with the Dutch, forms the 
present grand-duchy. Up to 1866 it was a member 
of the Germanic Confederation, and it still has an 
administration distinct from that of Holland. See 
next article. 

I^UXEMBURG, the capital of the above grand- 
duchy, recently one of the fortresses of the German 
Confederation, 117 miles south-east of Brussels, 
and 34 miles north of Metz. Its natural position is 
so strong, and the different powers into whose hands 
it successively fell did so much to extend and im- 
prove its means of defence, that Carnot pronounced 
it to be the strongest place in Europe after Gibral- 
tar. From 1839 till 1866 it was garrisoned for the 
Germanic Confederation by Prussian troops, but in 
accordance with the Treaty of Loudon (1867) the for- 
tifications were dismantled, the Prussians withdrew 
their troops, and the neutrality of the duchy was 
guaranteed bv Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 



France. It is divided into a low and a high town. 
The former lies along the banks of the Alzette. The 
latter stands 200 feet higher, on a steep and scarped 
rock. The whole town is well built; and containa 
three good public squares; town-houses, old and new; 
the government-house, town library; two old and ruin- 
ous monasteries of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
and the old abbey cathedral, an athenaeum, a Roman 
Catholic seminary for priests, a normal and several 
elementary schools. It has manufactures of wax, 
several distilleries and breweries, tanneries, dye- 
works, &C.; and a considerable trade. Luxemburg 
is the see of a bishop; and during part of the year 
the residence of the leading families of the duchy. Its 
neighbourhood abounds with fine promenades. Pop. 
(1880), 16,679. 

LUXOR^ a village of Upper Egypt, on the right 
bank of tbo Nile, containing splendid ruins of Thebes, 
the site of which it occupies. See Thebes. 

LUYNES, Charles d' Albert, Duke de, favour- 
ite and premier of Louis XIII. and Constable of 
France, bom in 1578, was descended from a noble 
Florentine family ( Alberti) which had been banished 
from Florence. Having become one of the pages of 
Henry IV., he was the playmate of the dauphin, 
whose favour he soon won by consulting all his cap- 
rices. When Louis ascended the throne he appointed 
Luynes his grand-falconer, and Marshal D'Ancre, 
who was all-powerful at court, showing some jeal- 
ousy of his influence, the favourite soon etfectea his 
disgrace. The marshal was assassinated, and Luynes 
obtained a grant of all his immense estates, and suc- 
ceeded to idl his places and charges (1617). In 1619 
his estate of MaUl^ was erected into a duchy under 
the title of Luynes. He next supplanted Marie de 
M<^dicis, mother of the king, whom he caused to be 
exiled; and the whole administration was now in 
his hands. In 1621 the dignity of Constable of 
France was revived for him. ITiough the feeble 
king often complained of his cupidity and arrogance, 
though the whole court was intriguing against him, 
and the nation indignantly called for his disgrace, 
Luynes died in 1621, without having experienced any 
visible loss of favour or influence. 

LUZON, or LucoN, an island, Indian Arehipelago, 
the largest of the Philippines. It lies to the north 
of the main group; is of an elongated and very ir- 
regular form, consisting of a main portion or body 
running north and south, with another portion con- 
nected with the northern portion by an isthmus, and 
extending south-east The coast is on all sides deeply 
indented, especially on the west. The chief bays 
are Lingayan, Manilla, and Gbinayanzan on the 
west, Lagonoy and San Miguel on the east. The 
area is estimated at 57,505 square miles. Its surface 
is much diversified. Two great mountain chains 
with eminences reaching 7000 feet, the Sierra Madre 
and Cordillera de Caravallos, run north and south 
over the northern portion of the island, traverse the 
isthmus, and terminate towards the east and south- 
east coasts in a series of lofty isolated heights. There 
are several lakes noted for the beauty of the scenery, 
and several rivers in the island, two of which are 
navigable. Owing to the general fertility of the 
soil, the abundance of moisture, and a tropical tem- 
perature the vegetation of Luzon is almost unsur- 
passed in luxuriance. Even the loftiest heights are 
crowned with gigantic forests, while the plains and 
valleys are covered with the richest verdure, or occu- 
pied by the most abundant cultivated crops. Among 
these the first place is due to rice, which is exten- 
sively grown both on the plains and on the hills, and 
yields most productive returns; not only furnishing 
the chief article of food to the inhabitants, but leav- 
ing a large surplus for ex^ ort, chiufly to China. Next 
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in importance to rice is the sugar-cane, which la grown 
to a very large extent, and produces sugar of excel- 
lent quality. Other vegetable products of import- 
ance are the Abaca or Manilla hemp, a kind of 
banana, valuable for its fibres, which serve the pur- 
pose of hemp; various species of palm, cotton, coffee, 
cinnamon, maize, and particularly tobacco, the cul- 
tivation of which, though somewhat obstructed by 
being made a government monopoly, has long been 
extensive, and continues to increase. Animals suited 
for domestic purposes abound. The ox has been ac- 
climatized, the buffalo runs wild, and has also been 
domesticated. Monkeys are numerous. Gold and 
iron are abundant. The manufactures of the island 
include cotton and silk tissues, cordage, tobacco, 
leather, wood and ivory carvings, mats, &c. Great skill 
is also displayed in building boats, canoes, and other 
large vessels. The inhabitants form a considerable 
variety of mixed races, among which the Negritos, 
many of whom still live in a savage state, and inde- 
})endent of SpaniHh authority, have the best title to 
be considered aborigines. The other principal races 
are Tagals or pure Indians, apparently of Malay 
origin, and mixed Indians, formed by intermixtures 
with Chinese, Japanese, and Negritos. The capital 
is Manilla. Pop. about 3,000,000. 

LYCANTHllOPy (from the Greek luhos, a wolf, 
and anthropos^ a man), as defined by Cotgrave, *a 
frenzie or mclanchoUe, which causeth the patient 
(who thinks he is turned woolf) to flee all company, 
and hide himself in dens and caverns.' Herodotus, 
with great naivett?, tells us that when he was in 
Scythia he heard of a people which once a year 
changed themselves into wolves, and then resumed 
their original shape; *but,' adds he, *they cannot 
make me believe such tales, although they not only 
tell them, but swear to them.' But the lycanthropes 
of the middle ages, or loups-garous^ as they were 
called by the French, were sorcerers, who during 
their wolf hood had a most cannibal appetite for 
human flesh. The Germans called them Wdlu'wdlfe. 
Many marvellous stories are told by the writers of 
the middle ages of these wolf-men or loups-garous, 
and numerous authentic narratives remain of victims 
committed to the flames for this imaginary crime, 
often on their own confessions. 

LYCEUM, an academy at Athens in which Aris- 
totle explained his i)hilo8ophy. In modem times the 
name of li/ceum has been given to the schools in- 
tended to })repare young men for the universities. 

LYCH-GATE. See Lich-uate. 

LYCHNIS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Caryo[>hyllacese, and comprising several 
species well known in Britain. They have a five- 
toothed naked calyx, five clawed petals, ten stamens, 
and five styles, with flowers generally in terminal 
corymbs. Ilag;,'ed Robin {L. Flos nicuH) is common 
in damp meadows in this country, and has a pretty 
flower with rose-coloured petals; White Campion 
{L. vespertine) is common about hedgerows, edges of 
plantations, &c.; Red Campion {L. diurna) also pre- 
fers such localities; while the Corn-cockle (X. Oithago^ 
or Af/rostemma O'iUiafo) is found blossoming among 
the g^o^ving com. Many foreign species are culti- 
vated in gardens, among which may be mentioned 
the Scarlet Lychnis {L. t'halrcdonica). 

LYCIA, an ancient maritime province of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Caria on the west, Pamphylia on 
the east, and I'isidia on the north. Its fertility and 
populousncss are attested by the twenty-seven cities 
mentioned by Pliny, which formed a confederated 
republic, with a congress which regulated the public 
concerns, and a president called the Lf/riarch. Little 
Ls known of the early history and geography of this 
coimtry. It was colonized by the Greeks at a very 



early period, and its historical inliabitants 
Greeks, though with a mixture of aboriginal blood. 
They and the Cilicians were the only people west of 
the Halys whom Croesus did not conquer, and they 
were the last who held out against the Persiana See 
Fellows' Account of Discoveries in Lvcia (1841). 

LYCOPHRON, bom at Chalcis in'Euboea, a Gn- 
cian grammarian, and the author of several tngediei, 
lived at Alexandria, 280 years ao, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whose favour he won by the inventioo 
of anagrams. He is said to have died of a wound 
inflicted by the arrow of an antagonist with ^riiom 
he was contending on the merits of the ancient poeti. 
Of all his writings there remains but one tragedy, 
Cassandra (Alexandra), which is written in iambus. 
It has no pretensions to poetical merit, and is but a 
cumbrous store of learning and obscure aQuaioiiB. It 
is, properly speaking, a continued soliloquy, in wiiich 
Cassandra predicts the fall of Troj, and the fate of 
all the heroes and heroines who shared its ruin. It 
affords some information of value respecting anti- 
quities and mythology. 

LYCOPODIACE^, or Club-mosses, a natmal 
order of acrogenous or cryptogamous plants inhabiting 
all parts of the world, but abounding chiefly in wann, 
moist, insular climates. They are intermediate in 
their general appearance between the mosses and the 
ferns, and are in some respects allied to the Comfos. 
They are furnished with a branched, often spread* 
ing and creeping stem, and numerous small imbri- 
cated leaves. They are propagated by spores formed 
in two-valved cases, axillary to the upper leaves. 
There are six genera and about 200 species. The 
only British genus is Lycopodium^ of which six 
species are natives of Britain. The most abundant 
in Britain and also on the Continent is the common 
Club-moss (Lycopodium daiatum), which creeps upon 
the ground in heathy tracts with long branching 
stems. L. rubrum is a violent cathartic, and has 
been used successfully in Spanish America in casa 
of elephantiasis. L. clavaium and selago excite vomit- 
ing. The yellow powder contained in the spore- 
cases of all the species is very inflanmiable, and ii 
employed in the manufacture of fireworks or thea- 
trical lightning. It is also employed to cover pilK 
so as to prevent them being acted upon by moisture, 
and is known in England under the name of lyoo- 
j>ode or vegetable brimstone, and in Germany as 
BlitzmeM or ffexenme/U (lightning meal or witches' 
meal). Many of the species are prized for tlieir 
beauty, and are cultivated in hot-houses or fern-cases, 
where they thrive welL 

LYCURGUS, the Spartan lawgiver, supposed to 
have flourished in the latter half of the nmth century 
B.C., was, according to the commonly received tradi- 
tions, the youngest son of the Spartan king £uno- 
mus. His eldest brother, Polydectee, succeeded his 
father in the government, but died soon after, leav- 
ing his queen pregnant. This ambitious womin 
proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her child if he would 
share the throne with her. He pretended to coo- 
sent, but when she gave birth to a son, Charilaua,he 
publicly proclaimed him king, and became his guar- 
dian. After a wise and prosperous rule of several 
years, being suspected of ambitious designs by the 
queen and courtiers, or being desirous of examining 
and comparing the political constitutiona of other 
lands, Lycurgus left Sparta. In the course of hii 
travels he is said to have visited Crete, Ionia (where 
he became acquainted with Homer, or at all ®^^^ 
with his poems), and Egypt, and to have penetrated 
even as far as India. His return to Sparta was 
hailed by all parties. The country had sunk into a 
state of anarchy and licentiousness, and he wai con- 
sidered as the man who alone could cure the groaiflg 
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diseases of Uie state. The entire community re- 
queette<l him to draw up a constitution for them. 
He tuidertook the task. The whole constitution, 
military and civil, was completely remodelled; the 
highest position in the state was to be shared by two 
kings, whose powers were counterbalanced by a senate 
i^erouna) of twenty-eight persons. The people, or 
rather the Spartans proper, obtained a voice in public 
affaire. The native race or Lacedxemonians were 
confined to the pursuits of trade, commerce, and agri- 
culture; the Helots or slaves to all those menial em- 
ployments which a freemen would consider as a dis- 
grace to occupy, while the Spartans became the 
king's counsellors and warriors of the state. Lycur- 
gns also introduced a redistribution of property, which 
was not effected, however, without considerable op- 
position and tumult After he had obtained from 
the god at Delphi an approving oracle for his institu- 
tions, he exacted a promise from his countr3rmen not 
to make any alterations in the laws before his return 
from a journey he was about to make. He then left 
Sparta^ determined to finish his life in voluntary 
exDe, in order that the Spartans might be bound by 
their oath to preserve his constitution inviolate for 
ever. The time and place of his death are unknown. 
He was honoured as a god at Sparta with a temple, 
and yearly sacrifices were offered to him down to the 
latest ages. — Such are the commonly received tradi- 
tions respecting Lycurgus, which, however, must be 
received with much caution. The utmost that is 
Miamed by modem historians is that such a per- 
sonage may have once existed, who, at some critical 
JTmcture in Spartan affairs, may have been called 
upon to draw up a code of laws for the better govern- 
ment of the state. A great number of the laws ac- 
credited to him are known to have been common to 
the whole I>oric stock from the earliest period. See 
Spabta. 

LYDIA (in ancient times Meconin), a large and 
fertile country of Asia Minor. The lonians inhabited 
the part on the coast of the Ionian Sea. Towards 
the south it was separated from Caria by the Maean- 
der (now Meinder); towards the east it was bounded 
by Phrygia, and on the north by Mysia. It was in 
•ariy times a celebrated kingdom, divided from Persia 
by the river Holys (now kLsU Irmak). Its original 
inhabitants are said to have been a people called 
Msonians, either of Semitic or of Indo-Pelasgic 
origin, it is unknown which. This race was subdued 
by the Lydians, a Carian tribe. It attained its 
h%hest prosperity imder the Mermnadie dynasty, 
beginning with the half mythological Gyges (716 
».C.), and ending with Crcesus (546 B.C.), who was 
<»nqnered by the Persians imder Cyrus. The people 
were the richest, and perhaps also the most effeminate 
M»d luxurious in all Asia. The Lydians delighted 
»n luxurious garments, costly carpets, precious oint- 
ments, and exquisite viands; and a kind of Grecian 
music, which was said to bear the character of effem- 
{^■<7>,^M called the Lydian. They also laid out 
beautiful gardens. Their example corrupted also 
^e lonians. The wealth of the Lydians, however, 
J^*8 probably, in a great measure, confined to the 
*M»g8 and chief men. These could fill their coffers 
Jith the gold washed down by the Hermus <now 
^^abat) and the Pactolus, and that obtained from 
we mines; and they procured all the necessities of 
*"• by the labour of their slaves. The Lydians are 
8aid to have been the first to coin money, and to 
*jW)li8h inns; they are credited with the invention 
^ certain musical instruments, the art of dyeing 
yol (which was afterwards carried to such perfec- 
tion in Miletus), also the art of melting and working 
^J** At Sardis, the capital of the country, the Gre- 
***^ Phrygians, and even the nomadic tribes bar- 



tered their goods. There was here a great market 
for the slave-trade, which furnished the harems of 
Persia with eunuchs. 

LYENCEPHALA (Greek luo, I loose; egkepha- 
loSf brain), the lowest division of the class Mammalia 
according to Owen, including the Omithorhynchus, 
kangaroos, opossums, &c., as representing the two 
orders Monotremata (which see), and ^larsupialia 
(which see). These forms are lyencephalous, in that 
the brain exhibits a lowness of structure. The sur- 
faces of the cerebral hemispheres, or true brain, are 
generally destitute of folds, and the true brain does 
not cover the cerebellum or lesser brain, or the olfac- 
tory lobes; whilst pnxt of the optic lobes are also left 
uncovered. The hemispheres of the true brain in this 
division, according to Owen, are not connected by a 
broad band or corpus cailosum; the existenco of this 
latter structure, however, according to Huxley and 
Flower, being affirmed in these aidmals. See also 

LiSSENCEPHALA. 

LYLY, or Lilly, John. See Lilly. 

LYME-REGIS, a municipal borough, seaport, and 
market town, England, in the county of Dorset, 
22 miles west of Dorchester, intersected by the Lyme, 
and situated amidst scenery of the most picturesque 
description. The harbour or Cobb, which is formed by 
two piers, and affords the only safe shelter for vessels 
between the Portland Roads and the Start Point, is 
about i mile from the town. Here are bonded stores 
and a custom-house, but very little trade is done. 
Fishing and sail-maldng afford some employment to 
the inhabitants. Lyme- Regis, however, has become 
of late years a fashionable watering-place, and baths, 
assembly-rooms, libraries, and other conveniences 
have been erected. Pop 2047. 

LYMINGTON, a seaport town, England, in the 
county of Hants, on the Boldre, at its mouth in the 
Solent, 12 miles south-west of Southampton. It is 
a station on a short branch of the London and South- 
Western Railway. It is well built, and having both 
a mild climate and excellent accommodation attracts 
numerous visitors for sea-bathing. Among the 
places uf worship is a handsome church. The place 
has some celebrity for its yacht building. The trade 
of the port is confined to coasting vessels. It sends 
one member to Parliament. Pop. mun. bor. 2410; 
pari. bor. 5468. 

LYMPH. The fluid residting primarily from the 
assimilation of food, and also obtained from the blood 
and tissues, and which is contained within a system 
of vessels ramifying throughout the bodies of Verte- 
brates. To these vessels the names of li/mphatics and 
lactealt are applied. The clearest and simplest view 
which may be taken of the nature and functions of 
the lymphatic system of vessels is that of consider- 
ing them as forming a connecting Knk between the 
digestive and blood or circulatory systems; or in other 
words, to view these vessels as the media through 
which matters are absorbed from the alimentary canal 
on the one hand, and from the blood and tissues on 
the other. The matters so absorbed are elaborated 
and converted in the lymphatic glands into lymph, a 
fluid which may be considered as presenting us with 
the initial and essential features of the more highly 
elaborated blood. Hence it is that the lymphatic 
system, concerned in absorption, receives the general 
and comprehensive term of absorbent system. This sys- 
tem of vessels is peculiar to the Vertebrata. In none of 
the Invertebrate groups do we find such a defined set 
of vessels; and in the lower animals, matters formed 
from the digestion of food simply pass from the diges- 
tive system into the blood system directly, and ^nth- 
out the intervention of any absorbent vessels. Most 
frequently in Invertebrates the products of digestion 
pass from the alimentary tract without further elabo- 
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ration into the great venous sinusest or spaces between 
the organs and tissues of the body. These sinuses form 
irregular channels leading to the current of the cir- 
culation, generally through the respiratory or breath- 
ing organs, where those exist. It may be premature, 
or even incorrect to assert that the products of diges- 
tion undergo in these sinuses no elaboration what- 
ever. On the contrary we are entitled to believe, 
and from analogy to maintain, that in these venous 
channels the chyle or digestive product will be mixed 
with, and will assume the characters of the blood 
itself. But in Vertebrates we find that this further 
assimilation and elaborative process is specialized and 
performed by the lymphatic or absorbent vessels; the 
presence of which thus constitutes a distinctive char- 
acter of the highest sub-kingdom of animals. Through 
this system, therefore, the continual loss which the 
blood and body suffer through the efforts of living and 
working is made good. Fresh supplies of nutritive 
matter are thus poured from the lymphatic system 
into the current of the circulation, and this new ma- 
terial is derived nut only from the digestion of food 
but from the tissues themselves. The blood-vessels 
may be deemed absorptive agents, in that they return 
from the tissues to which they are distributed material 
which may be either excreted from the body by the 
lungs, or made to subserve nutrition by being again 
elaborated and incorporated with the current of the 
blood. In this view the true lymphatic or absorbent 
vessels, and the blood-vessels themselves, become per- 
fectly correlated in nature and in function; and this 
view may serve to show how difficult or even im- 
possible it is to determine or say where the function 
of the circulation ends, or where that of absorption 
begins. The one process insensibly merges into and 
accompanies the other. The lymph as it exists in 
the lymphatic vessels is a colourless, transparent 
fluid, destitute of smell, and like the blood is alkaline 
in its nature. It is said to possess a saline taste. 
\Vlien viewed through the microscope lymph is seen 
to consist of a clear fluid or plcunuif in which colour- 
less corpuscles exist. Probably only the lymph which 
has passed through the lymphatic glands^ or that 
which has undergone elaboration in the absorbent 
vessels, contains corpuscles; the fluid contained in 
the smaller trunks, and those situated towards the 
extremities of the body, being destitute of tliese 
lK>die3. The lymph resembles blood in that it is an 
alkaline fluid, and in that it coagulates or clots by 
the separation of the fibrinous part of the plasma; 
but lymph differs from the blood in that its cor- 
puscles are all colourless, and because its solid matters 
are present in very small proportion — these amount- 
ing to about five per cent, of its weight only. Blood 
contains about eight per cent, of solid matters; and 
if it were diluted with water, and had no coloured or 
red corpuscles, it would resemble lymph in its essen- 
tial features. The lymph corpuscles may, indeed, be 
viewed as the source not only of the white globules, 
but also of the red corfiuscles of the blood. Since when 
I'assod into the current of the blood-circulation they 
tlien, and by a simple change of metlium, become the 
w hite corpuscles of the blootl, and when partially dis- 
iutejjrated or altered they give origin to the red cor- 
puscles of the latter fluid. The blood may be regarded 
jis l)eing recruited by the absorbent system from two 
points t»f 8uj»i»ly. Thus the lacteals or hinphatic 
vessels of the intestines (which see), absorb the chyle 
or product of diirestion directly from the alimentary 
canal ; and pour the chyle, already existing as rudimen- 
tal blootl, into the current of the circulation. Then se- 
tvndly, from the tl*«ues, and from all parts of the body 
generally, the ortlinary lymphatic or absorbent vessels 
bring the lym]>h, which l>ecomes further elaborated 
the lym|>hatic inlands, and j>our it into the current 



of the blood. In both casei^ the actual tenninatioo 
of the lymphatic vessels is in the Urge veins in the 
neighbourhood of the heart The lymphatic circula- 
tion may thus be regarded as corresponding in its 
general direction to the course of the venous blood. 
Entering thus the venous circulation, the absorbent 
products are sent through the heart to the lungs, 
where, through the process of respiration, they un- 
dergo the final d^pnee of elaboration necessary to 
render them identical with the blood itself. The 
chyle absorbed by the lacteal vessels from the diges> 
tive tract resembles lymph in its essential characters 
and composition; the chyle containing, however, a 
greater amount of fatty matters. During f^- 
ing, or in the intervals of digestion, the fluid con- 
tained in the lacteal vessels is clear, and resembles 
ordinary lymph; but diuring digestion it becomes of 
a milk-like appearance, and is then known as chyle. 
It has a neutral, or if anything* a slightly alkalin** 
reaction. The white colour ia on microscopic exam- 
ination seen to be due to the presence in the fluid of 
immense numbers of minute particles of fatty or oily 
matter. Those particles average the xvttt^ <^ ^ 
inch in diameter, and they collectively constitute the 
molecular basis of the chyle. As the chyle passes 
upwards and through the lacteal or lymphatic glandu 
of the mesentery towards the circulation, it becomes 
further elaborated. The oily particles decrease in 
number, and the characteristic white corpuscles seen 
in the lymph become developed within it; the cor- 
puscles increasing in number as the chyle advances 
nearer the current of the circulation. It thus assumes 
more and more of the characters of cffdinary lymph, 
save for its containing, as already remarked, more 
fatty matters. And then finally we observe the 
lymph and chyle to be mixed together in the thora-ic 
duct, from wbach vessel these fluids are poured into 
the circulation, as a uniform and single fluid destined 
to repair and recruit the great nutritive stream flow- 
ing through the blood -vessels. The lymphatic or 
al»orbent vessels themselves resemble small veins in 
general structure. They are provided like the vans 
with valves, permitting the flow of lymph in one 
direction only, namely towards the lai^ veins near 
the heart, into which the lymph is poured. The most 
minute lymphatics or lympk-capiUarits commence in 
the finest tissues throughout the body; the onlv 
structures in which the existence of lymphatic vessels 
has not been ascertained being the non- vascular psrts 
— such as the hair, nails, and outer skin — and the 
placenta or after-birth, and membranes of the orvm 
or embryo. The capillary lymphatics take origin in 
close mesh-work like masses, or in the spaces or 
lacunce which exist between the parts and structures 
of which the various organs and tissues are composed. 
Those lymph -capillaries which oonunenoe in the 
superficial tissues of the body b^n in a capillary 
net-work; whilst the lymphatics of organs and mart 
definite structures, arise fit>m the lacunar spaces whidi 
exist among the minute or constituent parts of the 
tissues composing these organs. In either case, the 
primary lymph-capillary or lymph-channel is lined by 
epithelial cells, this arrangement recalling the simOsr 
structure of the blood-capillaries, or those in which 
arteries end and veins begin. The lacteals of the 
intestines take origin within the villi of the intestines 
(which see), in a looped arrangement, or in a net- 
work; the commencement of these vessels being thus 
of the nature of a closed or coecal tube. In the lower 
animals (for example sheep), the net-work arrsn^ 
ment of the lacteals in the villi is best seen; tht«e of 
man take origin in a simple looped fashion. The 
larger lymphatics closely resemble ordinary veins in 
structure, three coats or tissues being disceroiMe in 
their structure— an outer fibro-elastic coat; a mi'lJls 
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layer of fibro-cellnlAr tiasne with muscular fibres; 
and an inner coat of longitudinal fibres, which is lined 
by epithelial cells. The valves are generally placed in 
pairs, and open only towards the heart. In the smaller 
lymphatics the valves are arranged in a close series, 
this conformation giving the vessels a knotted ap- 
pearance when filled with lymph. The flow of lymph 
towards the heart is induced partly by the general 
pressure and action of the muscles of the bc^y, the 
valvular structure aiding its propulsion as in the 
veins; and to this, as well as to the absorptive power, 
must be added the action of the contractile muscular 
fibres of the lymph-vessels themselves. The mode in 
whidi the minute lymph-vessels and blood-vessels 
communicate, and through which the fluid parts of 
the blood find their way into the lymph-capillaries, 
was long made a subject of much discussion among 
physiologists; but we now know that the fluid part 
of the blood readily transudes through the capillary 
walls into the surrounding spaces, whilst in these 
spaces the lymphatics have already been seen to com- 
mence. And so far as the migration of the white 
corpuscles of the blood is concerned, the fact of such 
migration has been clearly stated and proved — first 
by Waller in 1846, and afterwards by Cohnheim in 
ld67. Thus the even solid parts of the blood — the 
white and red corpuscles of that fluid — can pass 
through the apparently solid capillary wall into the 
surrounding tissues. And the explanation of this 
seemingly strange phenomenon rests on the fact that 
the capillary wall is not a solid unyielding structure, 
but a living contractile tissue, which can be readily 
conceived to allow a similarly soft living particle to 
paaa through the membrane, and to close up again 
without any aperture being perceptible. Keckling- 
hausen's observations have led to the belief, that 
definite openings or alomata exist in various parts of 
the body, thnmgh which communication between 
closed cavities (such as the cavity of the pentoneum 
and of the pleura) and the lymphatic-capillaries may 
take place. These stomata have thus been supposed 
to admit milk injected into the peritoneal cavity into 
the lymphatics of the diaphragm or midrifif; and in 
the pleura, openings have been alleged to place the 
cavities of that membrane in similar communication 
with the lymphatic vessels. In this view it has been 
suggested and argued, that the large serous cavities 
are to be viewed as merely the enormous dilatations 
of the lymph-capillaries themselves. 

The lymphatic and lacteal vessels sooner or later 
in their course run into and emerge from bodies 
generally of comparatively small size, and to which 
the name of lymphatic glands has been given. These 
glands are highly important structures, for, as al- 
ready remarked, it is only after passing through 
them that the lymph contains lymph-corpuscles in 
any abundance. They are thus concerned with the 
elaboration of the lymph fluid. In size they may 
be stated to average that of a small almond, and 
they are generally arranged in groups. Each gland 
is entered by a number of vessels bringing lymph to 
it, these being known as the afferent reaseU, The 
vessels which leave the gland and carry away the 
lymph from it are in contradistinction known as effe- 
rent reuels. In structure a lymphatic gland presents 
externally an envelope of connective tissue; and from 
this outer covering we find a fibrous framework of 
processes {traberulce)^ prolonged into the interior of 
the gland. This fibrous framework or stroma occu- 
pies the interior, and exhibits at the surface or cwii- 
ral part of the structure larger spaces or alveoli; 
whilst in the centre, or meduUary part, the trabeculae 
form a network of finer kind. The essential gland- 
structure is contained within the stroma or network 
structure; and this glandular structure exists at the 
Voi. VI IL 



surface of the gland as a series of nodules occupying 
the meshes, and as an arrangement of rounded cords 
in the more central portions of the organ. And inter- 
lacing with the preceding structures, and forming a 
net- work within the other portions of the gland, a tis- 
sue known as retiform tissue is found. The meshes of 
this latter tissue, and of the stroma also, are crowded 
with lymph-corpuscles, especially in the centre of the 
meshes, a clear space being left in the outer portion 
of the alveoli and other interspaces. The free spacw 
throughout the gland unoccupied by the corpuscles, 
and which contains retiform tissue only, is known as 
the lymph-channel or lymph-path. As implied by the 
term, the lymph coming to and sent from the gland 
passes through this channel ; the afferent vessels en- 
tering the gland at its outer or cortical portion, and 
opening into the alveoli The epithelial lining alone, 
of the various ooats of the l3rmph- vessels, is continued 
into the lymph-channel, with which the afferent ves- 
sels thus become continuous, and into which their con- 
tents are poured. Whilst the efferent vessels, or those 
leaving the gland, take origin from the same lymph- 
path, its epithelial lining becoming continued onwards 
to form that of the efferent vessel. Within the stroma 
of the gland, and also "within the softer portions or 
pulp contained in the meshes of the fibrous net-work, 
minute blood-vessels are distributed. The changes 
which occur in the l3rmph as it passes through the 
glands have been already noted. Thus corpuscles are 
added to it in the glands, whilst in the composition 
of its fluid portion it undergoes further elaboration. 
The lymphatic trunks of the greater part of the body 
finally pour their contents into the thoracic duct^ a 
tube about the size of an average crow-quill, which 
opens into the current of the blood at the point of 
junction of the internal jugular and subclatian veins 
of the left side of the body. On the right side of the 
body a smaller duct is found, which receives the con- 
tents of the lymphatics of the right half of the chest, 
the right arm, and right side of the head and neck; 
and this smaller lymphatic channel — or riglU lympha- 
tic duct as it has been named — opens into the angle 
formed by the junction of the right jugidar and sub- 
clavian veins, similarly to its larger neighbour of the 
left side. The thoracic duct begins in the upper part 
of the abdomen, and runs up in front of the spine to 
the root of the neck, where it opens into the great 
veins, as already described. The receptaculum chyli, 
or cistern of the chyle^ b the dilatation at the com- 
mencement of the thoracic duct in the abdomen, 
which receives the contents of the lacteals or intes- 
tinal lymphatics. The orifices by which the tho- 
racic duct and right lymphatic duct open into their 
respective great veins are guarded by valves, which 
permit the lymph to flow from the ducts into the 
veins, but prevent the flow of blood into the ducts. 

Certain curious contractile dilatations found in 
fishes, reptiles, and birds, and which are apparently 
concerned in the propulsion of lymph and chyle, are 
termed lymph -hearts. There may be one or two 
pulsating sacs of this description, for example, in the 
tail of the eel and of other fishes. In frogs, four con- 
tractile sinuses exist, two being situated near the tail 
vertebrae and two in the neighbourhood of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade. And in reptiles and birds, there is 
generally a posterior pair of lymphatic-hearts, corre- 
sponding to the hinder pair of the frogs and toiids. In 
birds and reptiles, however, the lymphatic-hearts or 
sinuses are not contractile as in the lower vertebrate 
forms; but notwithstanding this difference in func- 
tion there b no doubt of their homology with the true 
pulsating lymph-hearts above noted. Into each of 
the pulsatile lymph-hearts several afferent lymphatic 
trunks open, the orifices being protected by ualvea, 
which prevent regurgitation of the lymph backwards 
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into the vessels. And from each lyroph-heart one or 
more venous trunks arise, into which the l3rmph is 
propelled by the contractions of the sac; the lymph 
being in this way introduced directly into the venous 
system, instead of being conveyed through the thoracic 
duct or main lymphatic channeL In the frog the an- 
terior lymph-hearts pump the Ijrmph into the sub- 
clavian veins, whilst the posterior hearts propel their 
contents into the crural vein. These lymph-hearts 
are invested by muscular fibres transversely striated 
like those of voluntary muscle generally, or like the 
muscle of which the heart — an involuntary muscle, 
however — is composed. The contractions of the lym- 
phatic-hearts average about sixty per minute, but are 
comparatively feeble when compared with the move- 
ments of the true heart; nor do the lymph-hearts, where 
a pair of these organs exist, necessarily beat synchron- 
ously or in time with each other or with the companion 
pair. The innervation of the lymph -hearts further 
appears to be connected with a limited portion of the 
spinal cord, and this limited portion alone appeared 
to control the movements of these organs. Lastly, 
it may be well to remind the reader that the spleen 
(which see) is by physiolo'j^ists considered to be merely 
a lymphatic gland of large size, since it appears to be 
concerned in the elaboration of the blood; and accord- 
ing to the most recent theories to be a place of disin- 
tegration of the red, and a manufactory of the vhite 
corpuscles of the blood. And the thj/mits gland has 
also been supposed to be connected with the function 
of blood elaboration, and thus to be associated with 
the lymphatic system; although confessedly this latter 
subject is one concerning which few trustworthy obser- 
vations have yet been made. Extended researches will 
doubtless greatly further the views now entertained, 
and widen the analogies between certain of the so- 
called 'ductless glands,' and the true lymphatic sys- 
tem of glands and vessels. 

LYNCEUS. See DanaIdes. 

LYNCHBURG, a town of the United States, 
Virginia, on James' River, 120 miles west by south 
of Richmond. It contains iron and brass foundries, 
a large cotton factory, several flour mills, and exten- 
sive tobacco manufactories, which constitute the prin- 
cipal employment of the place. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade, and communicates with Richmond 
by canal and rail. Pop. (1880), 15,959. 

LYNCH-LAW, a cant name for the irregular and 
revengeful species of justice administered by the 
|x>pulace in some parts of the United States, and 
sometimes also employed to denote any violent or 
irregular taking of the law into one's own hands. It 
is said to have originated from the circumstance of a 
Virginian farmer of the name of Lynch having taken 
his own way of obtaining redress for a theft by catch- 
ing the culprit, tying him to a tree, and flogging him. 
This mode of administering justice has always pre- 
vailed more or less in every country in times of 
great popular excitement, and is necessarily resorted 
to in newly settled territories, where the power of the 
civil government is not fully established. 

LYNDHURST, John Singleton Copley, Babon, 
an eminent lawyer and statesman, was bom of Irish 
parentage at Boston, United States, 21st May, 1772. 
Uis father, a painter of some note, brought him to 
England in his early infancy, and intended to devote 
his son to his own art. After having studied for some 
time under Reynolds and Barry, however, he entered 
the University of Cambridge in 1791, and took his 
M.A. degree in 1797. He became a fellow of Trinity 
College, and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1804. In 1817 he ably defended Watson and 
Thistlewood for high treason, and obtained their ac- 
quittaL The same year he was appointed chief -jus- 
tice for Chester, and in 1818 entered Parliament as 



member for Yarmouth, lale of Wight, whidi be sono 
exchanged for Ashburton. In 1819 he became soli- 
citor-general in the Liverpool administration, and in 
1827 succroded to the poet of attomey-generaL Three 
years later he was elected along with Lord Palmer- 
ston member of Parliament for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and became master of the rolls. In March, 
1829, he (then Sir John Copley) excited some sur- 
prise by his great speech against Catholic emancipa- 
tion, which could not have been anticipated f n»m hia 
earlier liberal opinions. In the following April be 
succeeded Lord Eldon as chancellor, and was raised 
to the peerage. During the ministry of Earl Grey 
(1830-34) he held the position of chief baron of the 
exchequer, and displayed his rare judicial qualitiei in 
the judgment which he delivered in the celebrated 
case of Small r. Attwood. He was a formidable 
opponent of the reform bill, and a trusted counsellor 
of the king. In 1834 he was a second time chancel- 
lor, but retired with the Peel ministry next year. 
Lyndhurst's speeches and annual reviews of the ses- 
sion contributed greatly to the return to power of 
the Conservatives in 1841, on which occasion he was 
for the third time raised to the woolsack. He retired 
in 1846, from which time he took little part in home 
politics, confining his attention more to matters of 
foreign policy. He died in London, 12th October, 
1863. For a long time he was virtually the Torjr 
leader in the upper house. 

LYNEDOCH, Thomas Grahah, Lobd, a distin- 
guished British general, was the son of Tbonuu 
Graham of Balgowan, in Perthshire, and bom in 
1750. He married early, and for many years lived 
the quiet life of a country gentleman. In 1792, 
however, his wife died, a loss which plunged him 
into such intense grief that his health was seriously 
affected. He was recommended to travel on the 
Continent, and during the course of his peregriiui* 
tions he visited Gibraltar, where he offered himself 
as a volunteer to Lord Hood, then preparing to Uy 
siege to Toulon. His services were gladly accepted, 
and he distinguished himself among the foremost by 
his prowess. He then returned to Scotland, became 
lieutenant-colonel in the 90th Regiment, the first bat- 
talion of which he raised himself, and afterwards 
proceeded with it to Gibraltar in 1795. The mono- 
tony of this station disgusted him, and he obtained 
permission to join as a volunteer the Austrian anny. 
where he served in the campaign on the Rhine, and 
also took part in the defence of Mantua. He con- 
tinued with the imperial troops till the Treaty of 
Campo Pormio in 1797, and he then returned to 
Gibraltar, from which he was shortly afterwards 
summoned to engage in the reduction of Malta in 
1800. He joined Sir John Moore's expedition to 
Sweden, followed by the more eventful one to Spain, 
where he took a leading part in the memorable retreat 
to Corufia. In the expedition to Walcheren be acted 
as a general of division, and on his return from that 
disastrous locality was sent out to Spain to take com- 
mand of the British and Spanish troops then beaie^ 
by the French in Cadiz. Graham's daring and ener- 
getic spirit led him to attempt to raise the siege br 
an attack on the French army, in which, tkuugn 
hampered by the imbecility of the Spanish comman- 
der La Pena, he succeeded in gaining a brilliant ric- 
tory on the heights of Barossa. For his gallantry on 
this occasion he received the thanks of both Louses 
of Parliament In 1811 he joined Wellington's army, 
but was obliged for a time by a complaint in hi< ey«* 
to proceed to England, from which he returned to 
the Peninsula to share the remainder of the cam^Kii;;^. 
including the battle of Vittoria and the siege of St 
Sebastian. His last military undertaking was the 
siege in 1814 of Bergon-op-Zuom, in which, howeve«;» 
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he was ozuucceasful Iq May of that year he was 
nused to the peerage with the title of Baron Lyne- 
iluch. He died in London on ISth December, 1843. 

LYNN, a town of the United States, in Essex 
county, Massachusetts, on the north side of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, about 10 miles north-east from Boston. 
The site is generally flat, but a range of hills sends 
a spur into the town. There are some fine public 
buildings, including the city-hall, music-hall, Odd- 
fellows' hall, &c; the churches and schools are 
namerous. There is a fine cemetery and a handsome 
monument to the soldiers that fell in the war. The 
town is supported mainly by the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, of which upwards of 15,000,000 pairs are 
stated to be annually made, chiefly cheap boots for 
women and children. About 12,000 persons are en- 
gaged in this manufacture. There are also numerous 
leather currying establishments. Pop. ( 1880), 38,274. 

LYNN-REGIS, or King's Lynn, a seaport town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough of England, in 
the county of Norfolk, near the mouth of the Great 
Ouse in the Wash, and on a branch of the Great 
Eastern llailway, 38 miles w.n.w. of Norwich. It 
consuls principally of three streets parallel to the 
Ouse, and was formerly surrounded by a bastioned 
wall, of which considerable portions still remain. The 
principal building are St Margaret's, and All Saints* 
churches, St. Nicholas' chapel, the guildhall, athe- 
naeum, custom-house, corn-exchange, &c. The har- 
bour is commodious, and has been much improved 
by the construction of two docks, the last stone of 
the newest (the Bentinck Dock) being laid in Oct 
1S83. The trade, consisting chiefly of imports of 
coal, timber, linseed, &c., and exports of agricultural 
produce, oil-cake, wool, &a, is considerable and is 
rapidly increasing. It sends two members to Parlia- 
ment Pop. (1851). 18,454. 

LYNX, the term applied to denote a genus of the 
Felidae or cat family, distinguished from the larger 
members of the group chiefly by the shortness of the 
tail, and the presence of a pencil-like arrangement 
of hairs at the tips of the ears. The lynxes are 
indeed very closely allied to the true cats, in which, 
however, the ears are not provided with tufts of hairs, 
and the tail is elongated. They feed upon the smaller 
mammals and birds, and in pursuit of their prey 
frequently climb to the tops of tall trees. The various 
species have not been very clearly determined. In 
their distribution the lynxes occur in both Old and 
New Worlds, these forms appearing chiefly to inhabit 
the northern regions of both hemispheres. The 
largest species is the Felis rerrainOf occurring in North 
Asia and Kussia. The European Lynx (F, lyncus, 
PL XXIX.-XXX. figs. 10 and 11) is still found 
sparingly in the northern Apennines and Pyrenees. 
In length the European species averages 3 feet 
The Caracal {P, caracal) is found in Southern Asia 
and Africa. Both the European lynx and caracal 
appear to have been known to the aucients ; and the 
former is the species most commonly depicted in 
cUssIcal representations — as in the conquest of India 
by Bacchus, where the lynx is represented as har- 
nessed to his car. Among the ancients it was also 
celebrated for its alleged quickness of sight, and be- 
cause its urine was believed to solidify, and become 
converted into a precious stone. All the northern 
lynxes are of a grayish colour ; the skin of the Euro- 
pean species being considered more valuable if taken 
in winter than if obtained in summer. The caracal 
resembles a large fox in size, and derives its name 
from the black colour of the ears— the word kara 
signifying black in the Turkish language. In North 
America, where several kinds of lynxes occur, the 
Northern or Canadian Lynx (P, Canadensis) is the 
best known species. Pennant considered this lynx 



as identical with the Old World form ; Geoffrey St 
Uilaire regarded it as a distinct species ; and Tern- 
minck has included the northern species of both hemi> 
spheres under the name of F. boi'eidU. The Canadian 
lynx, however, should be deemed on ordinary grounds, 
such as differences in size, colour, &a, a different 
species from the Old World forms. Around the 
Hudson's Bay district it is found in great abundance ; 
from seven thousand to nine thousand skins being 
annually exported. It preys chiefly on rabbits and 
hares, but is timid in its nature, and is never known 
to attack the larger quadrupeds. When brought to 
bay it makes little or no resistance, but merely spits 
and erects its back Uke a cat It is easily killed by 
a smart blow from a stick. In length it measures 
about 3 feet from the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail, which is about 6 inches in length, with a black 
tip. It is clumsy and awkward in appearance, pos- 
sessing large paws, slender loins, with long thick 
hind-legs, terminated by the short thick tail. Its 
whole aspect is thus somewhat hyiena-like. It moves 
by bounding forward, with the back slightly arched, 
and lights on all-fours. It is not a swift runner, but 
swims welL Its flesh is eaten, and is said to resemble 
that of a rabbit in flavour. These lynxes breed twice 
yearly, and generally produce two young at a birth. 
The other American species are the PdU rufa and 
F. fasciata, both of smaller size than the Canadian 
lynx. The former occura in those states bordering 
on the Atlantic, and in the north and west as welL 
The latter inhabits the borders of plains, and tbo 
woody districts in the vicinity of the Pacific Ocean. 

LYON-KING-AT-ARMS, a heraldic oflBcer ia 
Scotland, so called from the lion-rampant, the armo- 
rial bearing of the Scottish kings. The office, which 
he holds immediately from the sovereign by commis- 
sion under the great seal, empowers him to inspect 
the arms and ensigns armorial of all noblemen and 
gentlemen in the kingdom, to give proper arms to 
deserving persons, and tine those who use arms with- 
out being duly matriculated. The heralds pursiuvants 
and messengers who act under him are all appointed 
by him and subject to his jurisdiction. In former 
times one of his duties was to carry public messages 
to foreign states. His regalia, worn on solemn occa> 
sions, are very sumptuous. 

LYONNAIS, an ancient province in the eastern 
part of Prance, of which Lyons was the capital. It 
consisted of Lyonnais Proper, Beaujolais, and Forez. 
It now forms the departments of the HhOne and the 
Loire. 

LYONNET, Pftteb, a celebrated naturalist, bom 
in 1707 at Maestricht, graduated at Utrecht, and was 
for some time a counsellor at the Hague. He after- 
wards became secretary and Latin and French inter- 
preter to the states of Holland. This situation 
occupying but little of his time he employed himself 
in researches into the natural history of insects and 
other animals, particularly such as were to be found 
in the vicinity of the Hague. He formed a valuable 
collection of shells, and was admitted into many of 
the principal scientific societies in Europe. His death 
took place January 10, 1789. His most important 
production is entitled Traits anatomique de la Chen- 
ille qui rouge le Bois de Saule (1760, 4to) — a work 
no less remarkable for originality of design than for 
splendour of execution. Lyonnet was distinguished 
fur his skill as a painter and engraver, and he dis- 
played much ingenuity in improving microscopes and 
other instruments used in making his observations. 

LYONS (French, Lyon; Latin, Lugdunum), the 
second city in France, capital of the department of 
the Rhdne, 240 miles 8.8. E. of Paris, and 170 miles 
north of the Mediterranean. The greater part of the 
town is built on a tongue of land between the Saone 
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Claudios, and Caracalla, and the celebrated general 
Oermanicua. Pop. (1881), 376,613. 

LYONS, Golf op (ancient GaUicut Sinus), a bay 
of the Mediterranean, on the south-eastern coast of 
France. The principal ports on this gulf are Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Cette. It is called by the French 
"writers Goffe du Lion, the name being derived from 
the agitation of its waters. 

LYRE, the most ancient of all stringed instni- 
nionts. The mythological tradition of the origin of the 
lyre is curious. After an inundation of the Nile a tor- 
toiae was left ashore among other animals; after its 
death its flesh decayed, and some of the tendons were 
dried by the sun, so as to produce a sound when 
touched by Thoth-Trismegistus, the Egyptian Mer- 
cury, as he was walking on shore. He immediately 
cnade an instrument in imitation of it, and thus in- 
vented the lyre. This lyre originally had but three 
««tring8. The Greeks ascribed the invention of the lyre 
tii their Mercury (Hermes); but the Greeks also say 
that Hermes first used the shell of a tortoise. Accord- 
ing to others Mercury merely improved the invention 
of the Egyptian. Diodorus tells us that Apollo felt 
«o much repentance for his cruelty towards Marsyas 
that he tore the strings from his cithara. The muses 
after this invented a tone, and Orpheus, Linus, and 
'ITiamyras one each. These being added to the 
three-atringed Egyptian lyre, gave rise to the hepta- 
chord or seven-stringed lyre of the Greeks. The 
invention of the instrument has also been ascribed to 
each of its chief improvers. The Egyptian and Gre- 
cian lyres were at first strung with the sinews of 
animals. The number of the strings was at laat in- 
creased to sixteen. It was played with the plectrum 
or lyre-stick of ivory or polished wood, also with the 
fingerB. Among the Greeks the lyre was called by 
<litferent names — fpra, phorminx^ ckelys, barbitos, bar- 
hiton, cithara. The body of the lyre was hollow, to in- 
crease the sound. Few objects are so graceful in form 
and susceptible of such various application in the tiue 
arts as the lyre. As a musical instrument it has now 
^t»ne out of use among the civilized nations of the West, 
though a rude form of it is still to be met with in the 
hands of the shepherds of Greece and among the 
iifcgro tribes of Africa. It is the symbol of Apollo, 
yet other deities also bear the lyre. It wa«» \ layed by 
t^Iucated Greeks in general; and Themistocles having 
<iiice declined playing when requested, he was con- 
«idere<l a person without cultivation. 

LYRIC POETRY is that species of poetry by 
which the poet directly expresses his emotions. The 
^iredominance of feeling in lyric poetry is what chiefly 
^llstinguishes it from dnimatic poetry, in which action 
And character, independent of the individual emotion 
of the poet, predominate; and from epic poetry, of 
which a series of actions and characters, as contem- 
plated and exhibited by the poet, is the character- 
ijftic We must not suppose that every expression 
of feeling in verse deserves the name of a lyrical 
iH>em, although the mistake is a very common one. 
It ia necessary that the feeling represented should 
be itself poetical, and not only worthy to be pre- 
served, but accompanied by a variety of ideas, beauty 
of imagery, and an eloquent flow of language. One 
distinct feeling should predominate, giving tone to 
the whole; the feeling must be worthy of the subject 
which caused it, corresponding to the same both in 
degree and kind, and must be so exhibited as to give 
a living picture of the poet's mind, while at the same 
time what ia merely individual and accidental must 
be excluded, so that the poet shall be truly the re- 
presentative of his race, and awaken the sympathy 
of alL But this requires genius of a high order. 

LYSANDER, a Spartan general, was of servile 
origiii, or at least the son of a freeman and a woman 



of inferior condition. He obtained the citizenship^ 
and soon distinguished himself as a soldier and diplo- 
matist In 407 B.C. he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Spartan fleet off the coasts of Asia 
Minor. He established his head-quarters at Ephesus, 
the later prosperity of which is due to his making it 
a focus of trade by the numbers of merchants he 
attracted hither. Next year he was succeeded by 
Callicratidas. In a short time his reputation and 
influence had so increased that Cyrus and the Asiatic 
allies of Sparta requested the Lacedsemonians to 
invest him a second time with the command of the 
fleet. This, however, was against the Spartan law, 
which decreed that the supreme command should not 
be held twice by the same person; but it was evaded 
by giving Aracus the nominal command, Lysander 
holding the real power with the title of vice-admiral 
(405 B.C.) In this year he defeated and captured 
the Athenian fleet off ^^gospotamos, only nine ships 
under the conunand of Conon effecting their escape. 
Thi» decisive victory put an end to the Peloponnesian 
war. Shortly afterwards he set sail for Athens, 
which he blockaded with a fleet of 180 ships, while 
Agis and Pausanias inclosed it with a powerful army 
on land. In the spring of 404 B.c. the city was 
starved into capitulation; the long walla and the 
fortifications of the IMraeus were demolished; and an 
oligarchy, kno\vn by the name of the Thirty Tyrants, 
was established, which governed with terrible cruelty. 
Lysander then returned to Ijacedsemon, where lus 
ambitious and unscrupulous character was well un- 
derstood ; yet the splendour of his victories, his extra- 
ordinary liberality, and his apparent disinterestedness, 
gave him such an ascendency that he was in fact if 
not in name the sovereign of all Greece. He was 
excessively fond of praise, and took good care that 
his deeds should be sung by the greatest poets of the 
time. He was the first of their own countrymen to 
whom the Greeks erected altars, offered sacrifices an 
to a god, and celebrated festivals. On the death of 
Agis II. (397 B.C.) he secured the succession of Age- 
silaus in opposition to Leotychides, and was one of 
the thirty coimcillors appointed to accompany the 
new king in his Asian exi>edition. On his return to 
Sparta Lysander, stung by the ingratitude of Agesi- 
laus, who thwarted his plans and refused all his de- 
mands, resolved to destroy the constitution of his 
country by abolishing hereditary monarchy, making 
the throne elective. He attempted to gain the favour 
of the gods to his scheme, but the Delphic and other 
oracles were unfavourable in spite even of his bribes. 
On the outbreak of the Bccotian war (394 B.C.) he 
commanded the Spartan forces; he marched against 
Haliartus, and was killed in battle under its walls. 

I^YSIAS, an Athenian orator, bom about 458 B.C. 
His father Cephalus was likewise an orator, of whom 
Plato makes honourable mention in his Eepublic. 
Soon after his father's death Lysias, then in the fif- 
teenth year of his age, went to Thurium, in Magna 
Gnecia, to study philosophy and eloqiience imder 
Tirtias and Nicias of Syracuse. Having settled in 
Thurium, he was employed in the government; but 
on the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily be was ban- 
ished with many of his countrymen. He returned 
to Athens; but the thirty tyrants banished him from 
that city, and he retired to Megara. After Athens 
had recovered its freedom he exerted himself for the 
advantage of the city, and even sacrificed much of 
his property for the public welfare. Yet notwith- 
standing his generosity, the rights of an Athenian 
citizen were never granted him. At first he gave 
instruction in eloquence; but finding himself sur- 
passed by Theodorus, another teacher of oratory, he 
devoted his time to writing orations for others. He 
wrote more than 200, some say 400 orations; onlj 
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223, however, were roL,'arc\e(l as jjcnuine. His style 
is* appljuicled as a perfect examj.le of the simple Attic 
elcMnu-nce. Only thirty -four of his orations have 
come down to our times. They have been published 
in various cttllections of the Attic orators; the best 
Bej>arate cdilions of them are by Fortsch (Leipzig, 
Ib'JlO ami Sclicibe (Leipzig,', 18j'_'). 

LY8IPPUS, a sculi)tor who Hourished in Sicyon 
alxtut V,:\0 p.c, in tlie time of Alexaiuler the Great. 
Alexamler wouM permit no one but Ajxilles to paint 
hiA j>ortrait, and no one but Lysippua to make his 
statue. He w.as hrst a coppersmitli, and afterwards 
tlevoted himself to sculpture. His htatucs wore 
wrouLjlit with much greater lieauty and ele.r:ince 
than those of hi"* i»rcdccesst»rs. Thoy were alimist 
all, if not all, in biouzc His favourite ideal subject 
was Hercules ; several of his more celebrate<l statues 
were of Alexander, the most noted of which re].re- 
sented the Macedonian hero bcariuir a lance, wliicli 
was considered as a Hi»rt of companion to the pietiire 
of Apelles, in vn Inch Alexander was seen, like a sccoml 
Zeus, launchiuir a tlninderlK»lt. 

IA'"rHAM, a wateritiLT-plice of inrrea^siiij:^ popu- 
larity in Laneasliire, a-reeaidy situateil in a sheltered 
position on the north shore of the estuary of the 
Kibble. It is clean and well built, has a i»arish 
church and another church in the early En«,dish 
style, alsochaprls for various denondiiations; market- 
hall, mechanics iiistitutiuu, as8end)]y-nH»ms, cottau'c 
hosjiital, haths, and hotels. There are a prettv little 
public park, a neat iron pier, and an excellent beach 
for bath era. Top. fjiiir. 

LYTTKT.TOX, Gkorge, Lord, a poet and his- 
torian, was the cldcijt st.n of ISir Thonias Lyttelton, 
baronet, of Hairley in Worcestershire, where he was 
bom in January, I7U'J. In his nineteenth year he 
set out upon a tour to the C'<»ntineiit, and on his 
return in IToO w;'.s chosen mcmberof rarlianient for 
()kehain]>toii, and ct.ncurred in the nieasiires of the 
opp(..>;ti.in bd by Titt and rultcney. When Frede- 
riclc, prince <tf \\ ales, fonne<l a separate court in 
17.".7 he was a]. pointed his secretary. On th«' expul- 
bi«»n of \\'alpu;c he was apiv.iiited one of the lords 
of the trea.sury, but never attained the rank of a 
political h a(icr. In early life he ha<l imbil»ed scep- 
tical opinions; but being subse(juently led into a 
conviction of the divine orit^in of Christianity, he 
conip..setl his well-known l>isserlation on the Con- 
\cision of 8t. I'aul, first printed in 1747. About 
this time he lost his lirst wife, on whom he wrote 
the celebrated monody, and in 1740 married a lady 
fn»m whom, after a few years, he separate*! by 
juutiial consent. In 17r)l he succeeded his father in 
bis title and ample estate. At the dissolution of the 
ministry he wa^ raiseil to the pecra',a* by the title of 
l»aron Lyttclton (.f I'rankley, in the county of AVor- 
eester. From this time he lived chieHy in literary 
retirement, and in 17G0 published his DialoL^iies of 
the Dead. The latter years of his life were chiefly 
occupied on his History of Henry 11., which is the 
lesult of as>i.iiions research, but too prolix. He died 
m AuL:ust, 1773, leaving a son wlio succeeded him 
in his titles, and, with preat talents, became con- 
spicuous f.>r a con.luct entirely op].o>ite to that of 
his father. The poems of Lord Lyttclton maintain 
a place amouLT the colleetiiiU of Jiritish poets for 
their correct versitication and delicacy of sentinunt 
rather than for bi.,'her (jualities. His mi>cel1anies 
in ]»rose also di-play good Ui>tv and a cullivated 
rnind.^ His works >\ere tirst collected and [.rinted 
in 1774, 4t ), and since in i>vo. See Johnson's Lives 
of the I'oets. 

LYTTUN, Edward Geoiige Eari.e Lvnox I5ul- 
WEH-LvTToy, I'.AUOX, yoTin^'est son of (Jeneral Bul- 
wer of Woodalling, and Elizabeth Barbara Lytton of 



Knebworth, was bom in May, IS 05. Hia father 
died when the future novelist was quite youn^, and 
the care of his e<lucation devolved upon his mother, 
a lady of superior character and rare intelli;:er.ce. 
After careful training under private tutors he ent^.n*) 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A 
in 1826, and M.A. in 1&35, and while at that un; 
versity he gained the chancellor's prize medal for 
his English poem on Sculpture. He had, however, 
previously appeared as an author — Ismael and othvr 
Poems having been published when he was but rifttxji 
In 1826 he printed for private circulation a collectior: 
of his juvenile poems under the title of Weetls amA 
Wildflowers. About this time also he pubibhtii a 
poetic narrative, O'Neill, or the Rebel, and in 1827 
his first novel, Falkland, which was afterwards pup- 
pressed. In both the last-mentioned w^orks Byn.mc 
inlluence is very visible. In 182S he produced Tel- 
hani, and shortly afterwards The Disowned, Dever- 
eux followed in 1829, and in 1830 Paul Clifford, the 
hero of which is of the sentimental, dashing hiu'h- 
wayman school. In 1831 he tried his hand at poeti- 
cal satire in the Siamese Twins, but with little mc- 
cess. It was in this year that he commenced hi^ 
parliamentary career as member for St. Ivt«, and .xs 
a supporter of the Whigs, and an ardent advixate 
of tlie reform bilL At the general election of 1 832 al^c 
tirst reformed parliament) he was elected for Lin- 
coln, which seat he held till 1841, when he was de- 
feated by a more popular candidate. Meanwhile he 
had not deserted literature. In 1831 he producul 
Eugene Aram, a splendid specimen of the mwlt rn 
sensational novel; the hero being an enthusiastic 
scholar, a rehned and ardent lover, a generrms phil- 
anthropist, and a murderer for sordid lucre. He next, 
as editor of the New Monthly Magazine, turned tt> 
criticism, and published in that serial a number of 
essays, republished in two vols, in 1S35 under the 
title of The Student. Other works of fiction quicJdy 
followed: The Pilgrims of the Khine, The Last Days 
of Pompeii, and Rienzi, the two last-mentioned Ixiu^' 
his most brilliant essays in the field of pure romance, 
a remarkably successful political pamphlet, The Crij^ls 
aj)peared in the same year. About this time, ttx-, 
his first play, the Duchess de la Vallibre, was pro- 
duced, but proved a failure. In 1837 he publishe*! a 
work full of research and brilliant rhetoric entitli^i 
Athena, its Rise and Eall, and the well-known no\el 
Ernest ^laltravers with its scipiel Alice, or the Mys- 
teries. Then came a second play. The Lady «i 
Lyons, which was instantly successful and eiill re- 
tains a strong hold on the stage. 1 he same may l-c 
said of Kichelieu and of Money, but the SeaCapt.iin 
could not secure the suffrages of the theatrical juiMic 
He returned to novel-writing, and Kight and -M'>m- 
ing and Zanoni appeared in 1841 and 1842 resptv- 
tively. Having lost his seat in Parliament he visited 
Germany, where he studied the literature of tL.il 
country and translated the ballads of Schiller, lir 
some time after this, owing to impaired he.dth. hi» 
pen was laiil aside. When he again came before liio 
jniblic it was as an imitator of Pope, in the Xe^v 
1 imon. Several of his contemporaries were unsi ar- 
ini,dy critici/.ed in this work, among others Teunv-en. 
who was dubbed ' school-miss Alfred.' The laun-i^t^ 
ret<»rted in a more vigorous strain than was antiii- 
pated, descrihhig his a.ssailant as the lion who »h«H'k 
his mane tn payiUotcs, the padded man who wtiirs 
the stays, &c. In 1848 Bulwer invaded Tenny^«n > 
domain in his King Arthur, a poem, coinpktt^i n 
1^70, and containing some noble pa83;ii:es of r-tv.ti- 
ment and glittering descriptive pieces. Han.'Kl b"* 
cretia, and the Last of the Karons, are also lt» l<' 
set down to this time. The Caxtons, a »t<'rv «/ 
Eniilish domestic life, in the b^t and healtkiu)k 
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•t vie of the anthor, appeared originally in Black- 
«-i*wi'« Ma^raane, and was quickly followed by his 
tUif-dcturrt My Novel, a companion story (1851). 
In Joae, 1852, he again entered the House of Com- 
luona as otw of the membera for Herts, this time, 
b«»weTer, as an adherent of the Conservative party. 
Ho represented this ooonty until his elevation to the 
r««<^'e a» Eartm Lyttoa of Knebworth in 1866. In 
l*5S-id be was appointed colonial secretary and 
J rivy-oooncilloff. He continued to support the Con- 
«r>ativ© party in the House of Lords, Still enthu- 
■ is tirsll y devoted to literature he published in quick 
sQcceuion What will He Do with It, a novel which 
first appeared in Blackwood, and a clever poem, St 
Stepben'a (1S59^; A Strange Story, written for All 



the Year Round (1862); a poem. The Lost Talca of 
Miletus (1J>C6); Walpole, a drama in rfij-med Alex- 
andrines ( 1 $09) ; Translation of Horace (1 86^ ). Arooo^ 
his latest productions may be mentioned Caxtoniana, 
a series of papers contributed to Blackwood; llie 
Parisians, written for the same magazine; The Com- 
ing Race, published anonymously, and his posthu- 
mous novel, Kenelm Chillingly. He died ISth Janu- 
ary, 1873. He was twice elected Rector of Glasgow 
University, in 1856 and 1858. His only son, Edward 
Robert, the present baron, has published, under the 
nom de plumt of Owen Meredith, and more recently 
under his own name, several volumes of poems which 
have met with considerable success. Among the 
latest is Fables in Song. 



M. 



M, the thirteenth letter and the tenth consonant 
in the Knglish alphabet, a labial, produced by a slight 
expiration with a compression of the lips. It is one 
of the liquids or semi-vowels, and was not therefore 
considered by the Romans a consonant; but was very 
faintly pronounced, rather as a rest between two syl- 
lables than as an articulate letter (Quint, ix. 4), 
which explains why it was subject to elision. It b 
one of the first letters which children learn to pro- 
nounce in connection with the easy vowel a. We 
even find the m suppressed at the end of words on 
some ancient medals and inscriptions; thus, on the 
medals of the ^milian and Plautian families, we 
find PREIVERNV. CAPTV.; on others, AVG- 
VSTORV. If the m is fully pronounced the sound 
\wfsB partly through the nose, as is also the case 
with n. Hence, in French, it is generally nasal at 
the end of a syllable, as in parfum, cmpereur. ITie 
«**m of the Hebrews, as a numeral, signified forty; 
the same was the case with the Greek fi'; ,iiy how- 
ever (characterized by the stroke befort it), signified 
40,000. In Latin M signified 1000; the original 
designation of this number was double D or (CIo)} 
which gradually became an M. MM denotes 2000, 
and M 1,000,000. In numismatics M stands for a 
great number of words; for Mctcedonia, as LEG. M. 
XX^ Legio Afacedonica Vicetima; Malta, MastUiOj 
Mamertini^ and many other places or countries; for 
Marcvs, Manliut, Marcellus, and other names. M.D. 
signifies medicina doctor (doctor of medicine); AM. 
artium moffister (master of arts) ; MS. manu icriptum 
( m a n uscript); MSS. (nutnuscripts). M in French 
often stands for MontUur; MM. for MestUurs. M 
is used by printers for the unit of measure of printed 
matter. Types of the same fount have bodies of 
equal thickness in one direction, and the square of 
thiA dimensiotn is used in determining the amount of 
printed nuktter in a given space, as a page for in- 
■tanoe, and is termed an m. 

MAAS. See Mkusb. 

MAASTRICHT. See Maistricht. 

MACADAM, John Locdon, the great improver 
of roads by a process to which the wcdl-known name 
«if ma<ndamizing has in consequence been applied, 
was bom at Ayr probably in 1756, and educated at 
the pariah sdiool of Maybole. Having lost his fa- 
ther at the age of fourteen, he was sent to an uncle 
at \ew York, where he remained during the war of 
Independence, and realized a considerable fortune as 
sf^ut for the sale of prizes. Much of this he lost, 
however, at the dote of the war, when he returned 



to Scotland. In 1798 he waa appointed agent for 
victualling the navy in the .western ports of Great 
Britain, and took up his residence at Falmouth. He 
afterwards resided for many years at Bristol It 
was here, in 1815, on being appointed surveyor of 
the Bristol roads, that he first had full scope for put- 
ting in practice the important improvements in road- 
middng which had long before occupied his thoughts. 
Macadam, in carrying out his improvement, had ex- 
pended several thousand pounds from his private 
resources; and the House of Commons, having been 
satisfied of the fact by the investigation of a com- 
mittee, both reimbursed the actual outlay, and pre- 
sented him with an honorary tribute of ^2000. He 
died at Moffat in 1836. 

MACADAMIZATION, a system of roadmaking 
invented by J. L. Macadam (see previous article), 
which consists in forming the roads out of hard ma- 
terials such as granite, whinstone, and basalt broken 
into pieces, none of which are too large to pass 
through an iron ring 24 inches in diameter, and 
then deposited evenly in a bed of from 6 to 12 inches 
in thickness. The bed thus laid becomes perfectly 
compact and smooth; and in proportion as it is 
worn away, or cut into ruts by trafiio, can easily be 
restored by a new coating of materials. The process 
now commonly used seems so simple and natural, 
that) as usually hMpens in regard to useful inven- 
tions, one cannot help wondering that it was not 
sooner adopted. The attempt to introduce macadam* 
izing into the thoroughfares of large towns has been 
almost entirely abandoned, because the constant tear 
and wear both makes it very expensive, and rapidly 
crumbles down the stones into powder, which in wet 
weather becomes tenacious mud, and in dry windy 
weather assumes the bUII more annoying form oif 
clouds of dust. 

MACAO, a seaport town and Portuguese settle* 
ment in China, in the province of Quang-tong, irre^- 
larly bnUt on a high peninsula that terminates the 
island of Macao to the south, and joined to it by a 
narrow isthmus north from the town. It occupies a 
slope gradually descending to the sea, backed by a 
range of lofty hills, and having an extensive plain 
stretching east. It is nearly surrounded with water, 
and is oj>en to the sea-breezes on every side. The 
houses occupied by the foreign population are large, 
roomy, and o(>en; and the shops are numerous. The 
quay or 'Pray a Grande' is commodious, forms a 
pleasant drive, and is protected by a battery. The 
harbour is formed between the ponimula on which 
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the town stands and the lar^e island Twee-1!en-shmn, 
to the we^t. Macao is conmdered the healthiest 
residence in South-east Asia. Near it; in a T)eautif ul 
garden, is the grotto in which the p<>et t^amoens is 
said to have finished the Lusiad. The settlement is 
about 8 miles in circuit; and its limiU landward are 
defined by a barrier wall stretching across the Isth- 
mus, where a guard of* Chinese troops is stationed (o 
prevent f(»reigner3 from trespassing on the Inner 
Land. The* principal exports are tea, cassia and 
cassia oil, anise and anise oil, and opium. The com- 
merce, wliich is chiefly carried on with Hong-Kong, 
Canton, Batavia, and Coa, has greatly declined since 
the oi>euing of the rival free ports, and a considerable 
part of the colonial revenue, which amounts to about 
£75,000, is drawn ffom a tax on the gambling tables 
for which Macao is notorious. It was in 1557 that 
the Portuguese first obtained permission to form a 
settlement and to trade at Macao. Fi-om 1563 they 
were required to pay a yearly tribute to the Chinese 
government, and their tradAg privileges were much 
restricted till 1844, when they were allowed to carry 
on commerce with the five ports then open to foreign- 
ers. Macao was then declared a free port, but the 
Chinese continue to ignore the territorial claims of 
the Portuguese. Till 1808 Macao was the seat of an 
infamous Coolie traffic, which was winked at by the 
Portuguese authorities. In that year the English 
interfered, and since then a check has been put to 
the worst of the barbarities formerly connected with 
the traffia Pop. about 72,000. 

MACARONI, Maccaroni, or Macchkroni, a 
preparation of fine flour, which forms a favourite 
article of food among the Italians. It is eaten in 
various ways, generally simply boiled, and . served 
up with grated cheese. Macan)ci is generally made 
in pieces resembling a long pipe-stalk of small di- 
ameter; sometimes, however, in other shapes, as 
flat, square, &c. It is a wholesome food, and a na- 
tional dish of the Italians, particularly of the Nea- 
politans. It is made best in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, whole villages living almost solely by the 
mauufiicture; and in Naples it is continually sold in 
tlie streets, cooked for the lower classes, particularly 
for the hizzaroni. The pieces being very long, and 
being held in the fingers during the process of eating, 
some skill is required to manage them. This fashion 
of eating yard-long macaroni forms a subject of ridi- 
cule against the Neapolitans in more than one Italian 
comedy. — Macaroni was formerly also used as a term 
of contempt for a coxcomb or swaggerer. 

MACARONIC POEMS, a kind of facetious Latin 
|K)ems, in which are interspersed words from other 
languages, with Latin inflections. They were first 
written (at least with the above designation) by 
Teotilo Eolengi, under the name of Merlino Coccaio, 
a learned and witty Benedictine, a native of Mantua, 
fie was a contemporary and friend of Sannazaro. 
His princii)al poem in this style was called Maccar- 
tuiea, because it was mixed up of Latin and Italian, 
.w macaroni is mixed with cheese. We find an ex- 
»\!n]>le of French macaronic verses in the third inter- 
liile of Moliere's ^lalade imaginaire. It was intro- 
duced into England in the reign of Henry VII., 
when Skelton exhibited some specimens of it. It was 
f;i>liionable under Elizabeth, in whose reign a poem 
on the Armada, of which Warton gives a specimen, 
\Mis written. Drummond of Hawthornden also wrote 
•t macaronic poem, of which the following will be a 
tsUilicicut specimen: — 

'Coiivocat extemplo burrowmannos atqne lada»oe, 
Jtickinaunuiuqae hiremannos, pleughdrivetterB atque pleugh- 

niannos, 
Tuiublauteflque simal, roooeo ex kitchJne bojo«, 
Uuuo qui dirtiferM terait cum didicloute di«h«s,' See. 



MACASSAR, Makassas, or Makkassab, also 
called VLAAHDnroEN. & town utuated near the south- 
west end of the south-west peninsula of the island of 
Celebes, capital of the Dutch province of the same 
name, defended by Fort Eotterdam. Macassar, the 
capital of the native state of same name, was destroTtil 
by the Dutch in 1660, and the present town, calk*l 
by the Dutch Ylaardingen, was built on its site. It 
is a regularly built, pleasant place; the streets are 
broad, planted with trees, and cross each other at 
right angles, and the whole pUoe has much of % 
Dutch aspect. It is surrounded with walla, outside 
of which ar^ the three suburbpL of the Bugis' villairc-, 
the MaUy village, and the Bahroe or New villaze. 
Macassar is reckoned a healthy ]ilace, the climate 
being almost as free from rain as that of Lima, it 
was made a free ]X)rt in December, 1846, and carries 
on a considerable trade, both coasting and with Chma. 
It has an excellent roadstead, or rather harl^ur. 
formed by a long curved coral reef, which at mo»t 
seasons of the year is a complete protection to the 
craft within it, although during the west inonsoow 
the waves sometimes dash over it with great violence, 
and cast the prahus, or native boats, on the shnr?. 
Macassar is the principal centre from which boau 
engaged in the tre|)ang fishing set sail. Pop. from 
15,000 to 20,000.— Macassar is also the nime of a 
district. See Celebes. 

MACASSAR, Straits op, the channel or narrow 
sea between Celebes and Borneo, about 350 mile< 
long, and from 110 to 140 wide, -except at the norta 
entrance, where it is'contracted to 50 miles. 

MACASSAR-OIL, so named from the district of 
Macassar in the Celebes, from which it is importol, 
is a kind of vegetable butter, of an ash-fray colour 
and rancid smell. The same name, however, is given 
to an English cosmetic, which is used to promote the 
growth of the hair, and consists essentially of castor- 
oil, mixed with a little olive or almond oil, coloured 
red by alkanet root, and lughly perfumed. 

MACAULAY, Thomas Babington, Lord, a dis- 
tinguished historian and politician, was bom on 2^th 
October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, was the son of a 
clergyman of the Scottish Church, and had been a 
West India merchant, but had taken a prominent 
part with Wilberforce and Clarkson inendeavoorin:.' to 
effect the emancipation of the negro race. He was s 
rigid Cal vinist, and an active member of the * Claphain 
sect.' His son Thomas was educated in these tenei*. 
but it would appear not to much effect, as in after life 
he was rather noted for his opposition to the *bray *»f 
Exeter Hall,' as he termed it^ and was generally btii;- 
matized among the religious world for his latituui- 
narian principles. With the view of adopting the 
bar as a profession he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818, and obtained there great distinction 
as a prizeman, carrying off, among other honours, t ae 
chancellor's medal for a poem on Pompeii, in IbH', 
and a second time for a poem on Evening, in 15*21. 
and a fellowship. He had also exhibited briUi.-uit 
talents as an orator in the Union Debating Society 
at college, and it was evident that the fitting arens 
for his abilities must be the House of C'ommoni. 
Meantime he took his degree of M.A in 1825, ww 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1826, and con- 
tributed extensively to Knight's Quarterly Magarine, 
in which his first literary efforts appeared, including, 
among others, the ballads of the Spanish AnDa«is» 
the Battle of the League, and Ivry. In Iblh be 
furnished to the Edinburgh Review his celehrste«l 
article on Milton; and this was succeeded by nume- 
rous others on various themes, historical, pohtical, 
and imaginative, which were afterwards collected 
and publ^ed separately. In 1880 he entered Far* 
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liament as member for the borongh of Calne. As a 
8tip(x>rt^r of the liberal cause he madtf an impressiou 
in the bouse from the very first, and more especially 
distinguished himself in pleading fbr the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies. After the passing of 
the reform bill he was returned as member for Iieeds; 
but in 1834 resigned his seat to proceed to India as 
a member of the supreme council, and its leg^ ad- 
viser in t^ie drawing up of a new code of law for our 
Indian Empire. His labours in this capacity proved 
eminently satisfactory, and in IS33 he returned Jto 
England. In 1839 he was ap{>ointed secretary at 
war; and in Jan. 1840 was elected member for Edin- 
burglk He occupied the poet at the war office till 
the aocession of Sir Kobert Peel's government in 
1841. In 1842 he gave to the world his spirited 
Lays of Ancient Rome, and in 1846, on the restora- 
tion of the Whigs to power, was appointed paymaster 
to the forces, with a seat in the cabinet. At the new 
election in the same year his Edinburgh constituents 
refused to return him, mainly on account of the views 
he had expressed in ifavour of increasing the endow- 
ment of Maynooth College. In 1849 he was elected 
rector of Glasgow University. In 1852, notwithsttod- 
ing his declinature to present himself formally as a 
candidate, he was again elected as member for Edin- 
burgh. For a considerable time past Mr. Macaulay 
had projected what he intended should be a chtf 
dauvre, and a lastin^z: monument to his reputation. 
This was^ his famous History of England, the first two 
volumes of which were published in 1848, and two 
more made their appearance In 1855. They form a 
magnificent fragment of historical writing, but still 
merely a fragment, embracing a period of little more 
than twelve years, from the accession of James II. to 
the Peace of Ryswick in 1 697. A fifth volume, compiled 
from the papers which he left behind, and bringing 
the work down to the death of William III., was 
published posth umously in 1 8 6 1 . It cannot be denied 
that the accuracy of his statements is sometimes 
questionable, a remark more especially applicable to 
his animadversions on the conduct of William Penn. 
He has also been accused of misrepresentation in his 
notices of Scotland, and more especially the Scottish 
Highlanders. In 1857 he was raised to the peerac^e 
with the title of Baron Macaulay. His health fur 
some years back had been gradually, declining, and 
on 28th December, 1859, he expired suddenly at 
Kensington of heart disease. His remains were de- 
lH)sited beside those of Sheridan, in Poet's Comer, 
Westminster Abbey. Lord Macaulay never was 
married. 

MACAW (Macrocercus). These birds belong to 
the order of Scansores or Climbing- Birds, and are in- 
cluded in the parrbt family (Psittacidie). They form 
the typical members of a sub-family of the parrots 
to. which the name of Arairue has been applied. The 
true macaws form the genus Macrocercnis {Ara uf 
Kuhl), and are distinguished by having the cheeks 
destitute of feathers, and the tail-feathers of great 
length. The plumage b exceptionally brilliant — a 
distinction which when applied to a group of birds 
included among the showy parrots, conveys the idea 
of the most brilliant of colours and hues. The ma- 
caws are found exclusively in the tropical regions of 
America; Brazil, Guiana, and the West India Islands 
possessing the greatest variety of species. They 
usually inhabit moist situations, and live in pairs; 
the niale and female sharing alternately the duties 
Df incubation and of rearing the young. The nest is 
constructed generally in the hollows of trees; and 
they lay twice in the year, producing two eggs at 
each period. These birds feed chiefly on fruits and 
seeds, their large and powerful bills enabling them to 
break open the hardest seeds with ease and dexterity. 



The bill is also used extensively in climbing, and ap- 
pears of equal service with the feet. They may l>e 
domesticated, but not with the same ease as the true 
parrots ; and they never speak with the same dis- 
tinctness or so readily as the latter birds. In a tame 
state sugar, bread, and fruits are their chief articlj^ 
of diet When first brought to Europe* these birds 
were deemed highly valuable, and were frequently 
exchanged between princes and sovereigns as pre- 
sents. Aldrovandus speaks of the macaw as early as 
1572. The Scarlet Macaw {Afcurocerma macao) of the 
West India Islands is a large and well-known species, 
measuring about 3 feet from the bill to the tip of the 
tail. The body colour is a bright red, the rump ami 
tail coverts being blue, the wing-coverts greenish - 
blue and yellow, and the quill or Ifirge wing- feathers 
brilliant blue. The upper beak is white, the lower 
mandible being of a darkish hue. The Blue and Yel- 
low Macaw (itf. Ararauna) measures about 2^ feet in 
length, and has the back coloured blue with green 
tints; the under surfaee being of a brilliant orange- 
yellow. The beak is of a black colour, and the front 
of the throat is marked by a black patch which-ex- 
tends beneath the cheeks on each side, lliis species 
is indigenous to tropical America, and is the kind 
most commonly brought to Europe. The Green Ma- 
caw (3/. severus) is of still smaller size, and is found 
in Guiana and Brazil It is said to be exceedingly 
destructive to the coffee plantations in the former 
country especially, where it commits great havoc by 
eating the coffee-berries. The generic name Am, 
already mentioned as sometimes applied to the ma- 
caws, and from which the name -of the family is de- 
rived, has been taken from the Indian name for the 
macaws; the word itself being merely an imitation 
of the hoarse call or note of these birds. 

MACBETH, or Macbeda, the king of Scotland 
who, under the first form of the name, is so widely 
known from Shaks|)ere's tragedy of the same name. 
Although the actual facts of the reign of this king 
agree in some particulars with those of the dramat- 
ist, the lab6urs of critical historians have given a 
very different colour to them from that under which 
we view them in the play. In the play Macbeth is 
represented not only as a usurper, but as a tyrant, 
and an intolerable oppressor of his subjects; in reality 
he appears to have been, indeed, a usurper and the 
murderer of his predecessor, but under circumstances 
which rendered the crime nothing unusual in those 
days, and on securing the kingdom he appears to * 
have used his power well. During the reign of Dun- 
can, his predecessor, he was Maarmor of Ross, or of 
Ross and Moray, and as such niled over alf the land 
to the north of the Moray Firth and Loch Nesa. 
Duncan determined to subdue the independent chiefs 
of the north, and while engaged in the attempt to do 
so was slain by Macbeth, or by hb order, in *Both- 
gowan,' which is interpreted to me^ ' in a smith's 
hut.* The place is supposed to have been near 
Elgin, and the date of the event is 1039. The 
occasion of Duncan's presence in this neighbour- 
hood furnishes an obvious motive for the deed, but 
Macbeth is also said to have been instigated to 
it by his wife Gruach, who was a granddaughter 
of Kenneth J v., who had been murdered and suc- 
ceeded by Dimcan's grandfather, Malcolm II., as 
Duncan himself was by Macbeth. After this Mac- 
beth reigned undisturbed for fifteen years, and, as 
hy been said, reigned well. In particular, he is the 
fint King of Scotland who is mentioned as a benefac- 
tor to the church, and he is likewise said to have 
been the first King of Scotland to offer his service to 
the pope. His dominions were more extensive than 
those of any previous King of Scotland, embracing 
the whole of what is now called Scotland except the 
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Isles and the Western Hij^'blands. At the time of 
his death Duncan bad left two sons, both very young, 
who seem to have found a refuge during their min- 
ority with their maternal unde, Seward, earl of 
Northumberland. On growing up these sons of 
' Duncan, one of whom was called Malcolm, deter- 
mined to avenge their father's death, and recover, if 
possible, his kingdom for themselves. In this under- 
taking they seem to have received the assistance of 
their uncle, with whose help they were able to raise 
a large army, with which they invaded Scotland in 
1 054. A battle was fought near Dunsinnane, which, 
though not decisive, appears to have turned out suc- 
cessfully for the invaders, inasmuch as by the time 
the next battle was fought we find that the invaders 
have advanced further north. This battle was fought 
in Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, and in it Macbeth 
was killed. Some time after the war ended in the 
complete victory of the sons of Duncan. Malcolm 
became king in 1056, and from this date the succes- 
sion to the throne of Scotland becomes hereditary. 
Shakapere probably derived the information for his 
tragedy from the Chronicle of Holinshed, which was 
taken from authors who overlooked the excellent 
tjualities of Macbeth as a king, but regarded him 
with all the horror with which, as friends of heredi- 
tary monarchy, they looked upon a usurper, especially 
since he was the lirst usurper they came upon in 
tracing the history of Scotland backwards. This is 
the most likely explanation of the infamy which has 
become attached to the name of a king who was in 
many respects better than those of the time in which 
he lived, and in others appears to have been at least 
no worse. (Burton's History of Scotland.) 

^lACCABEES, two apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament, which contain the history of Judas, sur- 
named Maccaba^us, and his brothers, and the wars 
which they sustained against the kings of Syria in 
defence of their relii,don and the independence of 
their country. (See Jews.) The author and the age 
of these books are uncei-tain. The Coimcil of Trent 
placed them among the canonical books, but the Pro- 
testants have rejected them as apocryphah 

MACCABEES. See Judas MACCABiECS and 
Jkwh. 

:MACCLESFIELD, a market town and parlia- 
mentary borougli of J'higland, Cheshire, 17.^ miles 
south by east of Manchester, on the North-Western, 
North StatFordshire, aiul ^Manchester, Shettield, and 
Linciilu Kailways, and on both sides of the Bollin, 
here crossed by three stone brid'^ea. It is pleasantly 
situated near the north-western extremity of the 
forest of same name, and consists of four prin- 
cipal streets, which meet in the market-place. 
Among the principal buildings are the church of St. 
Michael, an ancient structure, founded by Eleanor, 
queen of Edward I., in 1278, and now undergoing a 
complete restoration ; St. Peter's, in the early English 
style ; and St. Paul's, with a tower and spire 141 feet 
high, and a fine organ; a handsome and s]>acious 
town-Iiall, in the (Irecian style, containing court, 
assembly, and concert rooms ; a subscription library 
of 20,0U0 volumes, a free library, a theatre, large 
almshouse, &c. The principal educational establish- 
ments are the granmiar-Kchools, and there are also a 
school of design, a mechanics' institute, an iutirmary, 
the county lunatic asylum, a public park, cemetery, 
and various charitable endowments. The staple 
manufacture is silk, which is carried on in about 
seventy mills employed in thro\ving silk, and numer- 
ous establishments in which broad silks, handkerchiefs, 
and similar goods are made. The cotton maimfac- 
turo has also made some progress in the town ; and 
there arc several large dye-houses, foundries, and 
breweries. In the vicinity aie extensive coal-pits, and 



stone and slate quarries. Macclesfield returns two 
members to Parliament. Pop. in 18S1, 37,020. 

MACCULLOCH (M*Cdlloch), Horatio, a 
Scotch landscape-painter, 'bom in Glasgow in 1806; 
died at Trinity, near Edinburgh, June 24, 1867. 
After studying- art for some time in his native city 
he ultimately fixed his residence at Edinburgh. The 
first of his pictures which attracted much attention 
was a View on the Clyde, which was sent by him to 
the Scottish Academy's exhibition in the b^r dty 
in 1 829. From this date he was a regular contributor 
to the Edinburgh, and occasionally also to the Lon- 
don exhibition. His paintings are nearly all of Scotch 
scenery. Among the most celebrated are A High- 
land Loch, Views in Cadzow Forest, Loch-an-Eilan, 
Mist on the Mountains, Loch Achray, and Loch Ka- 
trine. The last of these appeared at the international 
exhibition at Paris in 1867. 

MACCULLOCH, John, M.D.,F.RS.,F.L.S.,and 
F.G.S., an eminent mineralogist, was bom in Guern- 
sey on the 6th of October, 1773. He was educated 
at Edinburgh for the medical profession, and in 17^1 
received the degree of M.D. Being then too young 
to establish himself as a medical practitioner, he en- 
tered the artillery as assistant-suzgeon. In 1803 he 
received an appointment as chemist to the ordnance, 
and in 1S07 began to practise at Blackheath. A few 
years later he gave up both his situation under the 
board of ordnance and his practice to engage in some 
surveys of Scotland made by the desire of the gov- 
ernment with various objects in view. The most 
important of these was a mineralogical and geologi- 
cal survey of Scotland, which was begun in 1 826 and 
continued every summer till it was completed in 
1832. He received from government for this suney 
£7000 — a sum not by any means too large for the 
services he rendered. Some of the fmits of his sepa- 
rate surveys are before the public The first was A 
Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, in- 
cluding the Isle of Man, &c. (two vols. 8vo, with one 
vol. 4 to of plates, London and Edinburgh, 1819K 
Next, A Geological Classification of Rocks, with 
Descriptive Synopses, comprising the Elements of 
Practical Geology (London, 1821, one voh Svo^. 
TMrdly, The Highlands and Western Isles ci Scot- 
land, in a Series of Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
(London, 1824, four vols. 8vo). Fourthly, A System 
of Geology, with a Theory of the Earth, and an £i^- 
planation of its Connection with the Sacred Records 
(London, 1831, two vohi. 8vo). In addition to these 
larger works, which arose out of his employment, he 
published in 1821 a Treatise on the Art of Makin? 
Wines; in 1823, an Account of Blair and Dunkeld 
(published anonymously); in 1827, Malaria, an Essay 
on the Production and Propagation of Poison; in 
1827, an Essay on the Remittent and IntermitttfQt 
Diseases. He also contributed many papers both to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, and to Brande's Joar* 
nal, on various subjects connected with Scotlaad 
generally, or its rocks and minerals ; besides others 
on different topics. He died in Cornwall August 
21, 1835, in consequence of injuries received in an 
accident he met with while out driving. He left at 
his death a variety of unpublished papers, amoni; 
which was a work on Natural Religion, which was 
given to the world in 1837. 

MACCULLOCH (M'Cdllooh), Johk Raksat, 
a political economist and statistician, bom at Isle of 
Whithorn, Wigtonshire, in 1789; died in Londoo 
November 11, 186 4. His first literary efforts were 
contributions made to the Scotsman, an Edinbur^ 
newspaper, of which he afterwards became editor for 
a time. From 1818 he also contributed a laige onm- 
her of articles to the Edinburgh Review. In 1828 
he was appointed professor of political eoomomy is 
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Lmidon Univenity, and he retained that position 
till 1832. In 18325 he was appointed comptroller of 
the stationery office. During the last years of his 
life he enjoyed a pension of £200 a year from gov- 
ernment on acooont of his services to letters. Be- 
sides his articles contributed to periodicals, Macculloch 
is the author of a large number of works, economical, 
»tadstical, and oonunerdaL Among them are The 
Principles of Political Economy (1825); Historical 
Sketch of the Bank of England (1831); Dictionary 
of Commerce (first published in 1832, but frequently 
republished); Geographical Dictionary (first published 
in numbers, completed in 1841, and frequently repub- 
lished) ; A Treatise on the Principles and Practical 
Influence of Taxation and the Funding System 
(1845); The Literature of Political Economy (1845); 
Treatises and Essays on Subjects connected with 
Economical Policy, with Biographical Sketches of 
i^uesnay, Adam Smitli, and Kicardo (1853). Mac- 
culloch also published a new edition of Adam Smith's 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, with a life of the author (1828), and an- 
other of Kicardo's published works, also accompanied 
by a biographical sketch (1846). Macculloch was 
one uf the earliest advocates of free-trade in this coun- 
try, having contested the soundness of the principle 
long before the agitation got up by the * Manchester 
school,* with the view of having it adopted by the 
legislature as the foundation of our commercial policy. 
MACE, a weapon of war in use in Europe, chiefly 
among the cavalry, as late as the sixteenth century, 
and still used among savage tribes. It consists merely 
of a staff about 5 feet long, with a knob at the end 
made of iron or some other heavy substance. The 
knob at the end was sometimes made more formid- 
able by being covered with iron spikes. At present 
the mace is used as an emblem of the authority of 
oflicers of state (for example, the speaker of the 
House of Commons), before whom it is carried. It 
is made of the precious metals, or of copper, gilt, and 
ornamented with a crown, globe, and cross. 

MACE, the outer, fleshy, and coriaceous cover 
{nriUode) of the nutmeg. When the fruit is gathered 
the mace is carefully separated from the nut, dried 
in the sun, and afterwards is packed in chests of dif- 
ferent sizes, in which state it b obtained in commerce. 
See Nutmeg. 

MACEDONIA, in ancient geography, a territory 
lying to the north of Greece. Its earliest name is 
i<aid to have been EnuUhia^ which remained the 
name of the district between the Haliacmon and the 
^Vxiua, two rivers falling into the Therm aic Gulf, now 
the Gulf of Saloniki This district was the earliest 
seat of the Macedonian monarchy. There was also 
an older form of the name Macedonia, namely Ma- 
retia, whence the Macedonians were sometimes called 
Macetse, even after the name Macetia had come to 
l>e disused. In the time of Herodotus the name 
Macedonia was applied only to the district situated 
south and west of the Lydias, another river which 
falls into the Thermaic Gulf, and which flows between 
the two already mentioned. Before the time of Philip 
of Maccdon its boundaries were — on the south the 
Cambunian Mountains; on the west, Epirus, from 
which it was separated by Mount Pindus and lUyria, 
where the fnmtier line was ill defined; on the north 
by Pseonia, on the east by the Thermaic Gulf, and 
on the north-east by the Strymon. It did not then 
include the Peninsula of Chalcidice, between Amphi- 
polis and Thessalonica. Philip extended the king- 
dom as far as the Lake of Lychnitis, in Illyria, in 
the west, Mount Scardus and Mount Orbelus in the 
north (ro as to include the whole of PsDonia), and the 
river Nestus on the north-east. He added also the 
Peninsula of Chalcidice. The part which he conquered 



from Thrace, lying between the Strymon and Nestus, 
was called Macedonia adjecta. The provinces of Ma- 
cedonia were, in general, known by name even before 
the time of Hercniotus. In the time of Philip there 
were nineteen. The Bomans, after the conquest of 
Macedonia, B.a 168, divided the country into four 
districts: — 1, the eastern, between the Strymon and 
Nestus, with a part of llirace east of the Nestux as 
far as the Hebrus, and also some parts west of the 
Strymon (chief city, Amphipolis) ; 2, the rest of the 
region between the Strymon and the Axius, includ- 
ing the Peninsula of Chalcidice (chief city, Tliessal- 
onica); 8, the southern district, the region between 
the Axius and the Peneus, thus including part of 
Thessaly (chief city, Pella); 4, the mountainous coun- 
try in the west (chief city, Pelagonia). The Bonian 
province of Macedonia subseouently formed included 
the whole of Thessaly and Illyria, but not the part 
of Thrace between the Nestus and the Hebrus. Ma- 
cedonia was inhabited by two different races— the 
Thracians, to whom belonged the Paeonians and Pela- 
gonians, and the lUyrians. The language of the 
southern Macedonians shows that there must have 
been a large admixture of Dorian settlers amongst 
them. PUny speaks of 150 different tribes wh(» 
dwelt here at an early period; but we have no parti- 
cular accounts of them. They were divided into several 
small states, which were incessantly at war with the 
Thracians and Illyrians, till Philip and Alexander 
gave the ascendency to one of these states, and made 
it the most powerful in the world. The first of these 
princes, who came to the throne in 359 ac, taking 
advantage of the strength of the country and the 
warlike disposition of its inhabitants, reduced Greece, 
which was distracted by intestine broils, in the battle 
of Chseronea, B.C. 338. His son, Alexander, subdued 
Asia, and by an uninterrupted series of victories for 
ten successive years made Macedonia in a short time 
the mistress of half the world. After his death this 
immense empire was divided. Macedonia receiveil 
anew its ancient limits, and after several battles lost 
its dominion over Greece. The alliance of Philip V. 
with Carthage during the second Punic wwr gave 
occasion to this catastrophe. The Bomans delayed 
their revenge for a season; but when Hannibal was 
completely conquered they sent over T. Qianctius 
Flamininus, who defeated Philip at the battle of 
Cynoscephalse (197 B.C.), and compelled Philip to sue 
for peace, which was only granted upon his agreeing to 
acknowledge the independence of Greece, to surrender 
his vessels, to reduce his army to 500 men, and de- 
fray the expenses of the war. Perseus, the successor 
of Philip, having taken up arms against Bome, was 
totally defeated at Pydna by Paullus .^Emilius, B.c. 
168, and the Bomans took possession of the country. 
Indignant at their acts of oppression, the Macedonian 
nobility and the whole nation rebelled under Andris- 
cus. But after a long struggle they were overcome 
by Quintus Csecilius Macedonicus; the nobility were 
exiled, and the country became a Boman province, 
RC. 148. Macedonia now forms a part of Turkey 
in Europe, and is inhabited by Wallachians, Turks, 
Greeks, and Albanians. 

MACEBATA, a town in Italy, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, on a lofty eminence midway 
between the Apennines and the sea, 21 miles south 
of Ancona. It is walled, with six gates; and consists 
in general of spacious streets and handsome houses. 
The principal buildings are the cathedral, provincial 
palace, and theatre, all situated in a large public 
square, various churches and convents, a collet^, 
museum, &c. Th» edifice erected outside the gatea 
for the game of pallonc is said to be the largest in 
existence, and a church in the vicinity is regarded as 
one of Bramante's best designs. Pop. 10,0G5. — The 
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province, bounded north by Ancona, west by Umbria, 
south by Ascoli, and east by the Adriatic, has an 
area of 1056 square miles, is generally mountainous, 
but well wooded, and on its lower slopes fertile and 
well cultivated, producing much com, fruit, and hemp, 
and rearing great numbers of sheep and cattle. 
Pop. (1880), 250,368. 

MAUEltATlON (from macero, to soften by water) 
consists in the infusion of substances in cold water, 
in order to extract their virtues. It differs from di- 
gestion only as the latter operation admits the appli- 
cation of heat. Maceration is preferable in cases 
where heat would be injurious, as where volatile and 
aromatic substances are used. 

MACGILLICUDDY REEKS, a picturesque 
mountain-range, Ireland, in the county of Kerry, 
extending for 134 miles from the lakes of Killamey 
on the east to Lough Carra on the west. It is the 
loftiest mountain-range in Ireland ; Carrantual, the 
highest peak, rises 3404 feet above sea-level. 

MACUILLIVRAY, William, LL.D., a distin- 
guished naturalist, was a native of the island of Har- 
ris; and having early shown a great turn for natiural 
history, became acquainted with Professor Jameson, 
of Edinburgh, who appointed him his assistant. He 
was afterwards made conservator of the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh. While 
engaged in these employments he had ample oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting his favourite studies, and did 
not neglect to turn it to the best advantage. Besides 
numerous papers contributed to various scientific 
journals, he is the author of a Manual of Greology, 
a History of British Quadrupeds, published in Jar- 
dine's Naturalist's Library, a History of the Mol- 
luscous Animals of the Counties of Aberdeen, Kin- 
cardine, and Banff ; and what is regarded as his prin- 
cipal work, a History of British Birds, in three vol- 
umes, two of which were published after his death. 
He was latterly appointed professor of civil and 
natural history in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
died there on 5th September, 1852. 

M ACHAIRODUS. The generic name of a large 
species of extinct tiger, the fossil remains of which 
occur in the Miocene and Pliocene rocks of Europe, 
South America, and India. This form was of very 
large size; and several specimens must have attained 
the size of full-grown and existing lions. The tech- 
nical name of the genus is derived from the large size 
and peculiar shape of the upper canine teeth, these 
organs being serrated, 'sabre-shaped,' and presenting 
characteristic differences from those of existing, or 
even of allied and extinct forms. Several species are 
described imcler the generic term MacJiairodus. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolo, a distinguished Ita- 
lian statesman and historian, bom at Florence May 
3, 14fi9, of a noble family, whose members had en- 
joyed the highest dignities in the republic. Little is 
known of his youth, and nothing of his education, 
except that he studied under Marcello Virgilio Ad- 
riani. On account of his distinguished talents he was 
ap|)ointed in the first half of 1498, before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year, chancellor of the 
second chancery of the signory {sl<jnona, supreme 
authority of the state), and a few months later sec- 
retary to the Ten, from which latter appointment he 
Ixicaine widely kno\\Ti as il Scf/retario Fiorentino. 
lie had scarcely entered upon the duties of his office 
when he revealed his extraordinary capacity for poli- 
tics on the occuHion of being sent on a special mission 
to the Lord of Piombino, a capacity of which he gave 
further proofs in twenty-three subsequent embassies 
to Italian and foreign princes, and fifteen commissions 
to execute special trusts in different parts of the 
Florentine dominions. He was four times plenipo- 
tentiary at the French court (July, 1500-Jan. 1501; 



Jan. 1504; July, 1510; Sept. 1511), and ke wm sent 
in the same quality to the court of l)«ike Valentino 
(Cesare Borgia) in 1502; to that of Pope Julius II. 
in Aug. 1506; and to the Emperor Maximilian, whom 
he met at Bolzano (Botzen, in the Tyrol) in 1507. (Hi 
all these and other occasions he distinguished him8t*lf 
not less by his patriotism and fidelity to the republic 
than by his diplomatic ability. The republic acknow- 
ledged his great services, but rewarded tbem spar- 
ingly, BO that he was sometimes oblig^ to petition 
the aiffnona on account o'f his poverty. Machiavelli 
•held his offices of chancellor and Becretary uninter- 
ruptedly for fourteen and a half years ; but when 
the Medici (Giuliano and Giovaniii de' Medici), wiUi 
the aid of Pope Julius IL, re-entered Florence iri 
1512 he was the first object of their anger, and in 
Nov. 1512 -was deprived of both his office and ex- 
iled for a year to a part of the Florentine territory. 
The decree by which he was exiled was afterwanU 
mitigated so as to allow him to remain in the city, 
and only to exclude him from the palace of the 
signory. His misfortunes were increased in the h«r- 
gimiing of the following year, when he was accuse* 1 
of being implicated in the conspiracy of Capponi tnd 
Boscoli against the Medici, in consequence of which 
he was cast into prison and put to the torture with 
the hope that he might acknowledge his own com- 
plicity and betray the names of some of his supposed 
associates. But he bore the torture with finnnesK, 
and his examiners were unable to extort any con- 
fession from him. He remained in prison for a short 
time after, but when Giovanni de' Medici was ele- 
vated to the papacy as Leo X., in March, 1513, that 
pontiff caused him to be released, whereupon he re- 
tired to his country seat of San Caadano. Here he 
lived for several years in retirement and in far from 
easy circumstances, yet bearing his reverse of fortune 
with admirable equanimity. He devoted himself 
now to letters, and it is to this period that we are in- 
debted for perhaps the most important, certainly the 
most celebrated, of his works, including H Priodite, 
Discorsi sulla prima deca di T. Livio, Dell* Arte della 
Guerra, and his comedies Mandragola and Clirix 
It was not till after the death of Giuliano de' Medici 
(1516) and his successor Lorenzo (1619) that Machia- 
velli received any prominent marks of favour from 
that family; but both the Cardinal Giulio (afterwania 
Clement VII.), who succeeded Lorenzo in the ^v- 
emment of Florence, and Leo X. now seemed desir- 
ous of making use of his abilities, and it was at th'* 
request of the latter that he wrote his Disoorri 8o^*ni 
riformare lo stato di Firenze. After 1521 he re- 
ceived various commissions from the Florentine 
government, but they were mostly of secondary con- 
sequence, and the rewards which he received for the 
performance of them were not sufficient to deUver 
him from the constant state of embarrassment in 
which he found himself. 'Vhe last task intrusted to 
him was the most important which he received sfter 
his restoration to public life. It was in 1527, when 
the army of the emperor, under the command of the 
Constable de Bourbon, was descending upon Itaiv. 
and it was unknown whether its destination was 
Florence or Rome, Machiavelli was sent to watth 
its movements, and to induce the army of the Lea^e, 
in case of necessity, to move to the defence of Uus 
cany. When he saw the invading army bend il« 
march towards Rome he returned to Florence. He 
died in poverty on the 22d of June, 1527, shortly 
after his return to his native city. He was buried 
in the Church of Santa Croce, and a monnment to 
him was erected by Earl Cowper in 17S7. 

The writings of the immortal Florentine may be 
arranged under four heads — ^history, politics, military 
treatises, and belles lettres. His eight books on t^ 
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history of Florence, written at the command of Cle- 
mept VII., begin with the year 1215, and end with 
Lorenzo de' Medici in the year 1492. They are 
among the first historical works of modem times, 
which deserve to be placed .side by side with the 
beautiful remains of antiquity. The Life of Cas- 
tniccio Castracani, Lord of Lucca, in which Machia- 
veili illustrates his own views of the qualities of a 
general and a state9man, is more properly a romance 
than a biography. Under the head of politics are 
included his two most important works — The Prince 
(U Principe) and the Discourses upon the ten first 
books of Livy (Discorsi sopra la prima deca di T. 
liivio) — ^hia Legazioni, in which he gives accounts of 
th« various embassies in which he was employed, and 
his treatises upon the affairs of France, Germany,' 
and Italy, the materials for which he gathered on 
the occasion of these embassies, and which are equally 
remarkable for the force and conciseness of their 
style, and for the shrewdness and accuracy of the 
observations contained in them. The first of these 
works is by for the best known of all Machiavelli's 
writings, on account of the maxims which it incul- 
cates and the disputes that have arisen as to the 
scope of the work and Machiavelli's object in writing 
it. It was written in 1513, just after the return of 
the Medid, and is de<licated to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
by whom and by Giuliano de* Medici alone it was 
originally intended to bo perused. The subject of 
the treatise (which is a short one) is the means by 
which a prince may acquire and maintain power; and 
what most strikes every modem reader of the book is 
the undisguised manner in which the author exhorts 
a prince to make use of all means, whether good or 
bifcd from a moral point of view, for these purpf)8e8, 
provided only that they are fitted to effect lua object. 
^*he purpose of Machiavelli in writing the work was 
placed beyond any doubt by the discovery in 1810 of 
a letter written by Machiavelli on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1513, to a friend of his called Vettori, in 
which he plainly avows that the work was written 
in the hope of commending himself thereby to the 
Medici and being employed by them in public affairs. 
This letter leaves us in no doubt as to at least one 
of the objects which Machiavelli had in view in 
writing this treatise, but we cannot suppose that this 
was his only object. The greater part of the trea- 
tise is not only consistent with this object, but does 
not necessarily imply any other. But when we come 
to read in the last chapter the passionate appeal to 
the Medici family, in which, calling to mind the 
examples of Moses, Cyrus, and Theseus, he exhorts 
them to liberate Italy from the foreign dominion, 
the miseries of which he feelingly depicts; points out 
the circumstances which were favourable to such an 
enterprise at the time at which he wrote; indicates 
the causes of the ill success of former attempts of 
a like nature, giving reasons why one should not 
despair of the success of a renewed and better con- 
ducted attempt; declares that the foreign domina- 
tion stinks in the nostrils of every one {a ognuno 
puzza quetto baiharo dominio), and shows, from the 
hatred which the Italians entertained towards their 
foreign masters, how ready they would be to follow 
any who would undertake their deliverance; states 
the advantages which the Medici family possessed 
for acting as leaders, and concludes by drawing en- 
oouragement from the words of Petrarch — 

• Virtb contra furore 

Prandera Tarme; e fla '1 oombatter oorto: 
Ctkh I'antioo valors 
Negl' italici oor non % anoor morto;* 

and when we bear in mind the devotion to his coun- 
try which Machiavelli exhibited throughout his whole 



life, we cannot doubt that at least one motive which 
he had in writing The Prince was love of country, 
that although he was peculiarly attached to his owu 
native state yet his patriotism extended to the whole 
of Italy, that he hoped by this treatise to induce the 
Medici to attempt to make Italy a united state free 
from the influence of foreigners, and also hoped no 
doubt himself to become the chief instrument in 
effecting this work as the adriser of the famUy to 
whom he was addressing himself, a position for which 
his past experience and the work which he now 
dedicated to them showed that he was abundantly 
qualified. The theory that The Prince is in reality 
a covert satire upon tyrants is untenable. The whole 
tone of the work is against this supposition, not to 
mention the fact that it would be a strange thing to 
write a satire for the special perasal of those who 
were satirized. The Prince was first published in 
1582 by permission of Pope Clement VII. In a 
treatise composed in the year 1519 upon a reforma- 
tion in the state of Florence, he advises the Pope 
Leo X. to restore the republican form of government 
to this city, although he pretends to have the i^- 
grandizement of the Medici in view. His great 
military treatise is entitled Dell' Arte della Guerra, 
a work in seven books written to show the Italians 
that they were able to recover their freedom without 
the assistance of the foreign mercenaries so generally 
employed in the states of Italy; and he shows him- 
self fully sensible of the great importance of infantry, 
then little valued. Frederick the Great knew aiid 
esteemed this treatise. His contributions to belles 
lettres consist of comedies and novels. His comedies 
La Mandragola and La Clizia are the first regtilar 
dramas written since the time of the Romans. Vol- 
taire preferred the first to any of the plays of Aris- 
tophanes. His other poems are full of thought. The 
novel entitled Belphegor is very tine, and has been 
versified by La Fontaine. His description of the 
pestilence which raged in Florence in the years 
1522-23, if it is indeed from his pen, of which seri- 
ous doubts have been entertained, is very inferior to 
the account given by Thucydides of a similar cala- 
mity, and is described by Macaulay as abounding in 
wretched puerilities almost unworthy of a schooU)oy. 
Among the editions of the collective works of Machia- 
velli may be mentioned those of Milan, 1810-11; 
Florence, 1813, 1818-21; Milan, 1821-22; Florence, 
1826, 1843. 

MACHINERY. Any contrivance which converts 
the energy given to it into some more suitable form 
is a machine. The steam-engine is a machine which 
converts the potential energy of coal into the kinetic 
energy of moving wheels or other masses. Water- 
wheels and turbines are machines which convert the 
potential energy of heads of water into energy of 
motion. The human body converts the potential 
energy of food into heat, mechanical work, and vari- 
ous other forms of energy. Propellers of vessels con- 
vert the energy of motion of wheels and shafts into 
mechanical work which overcomes the resistance of 
the water to the moving of the vessels. Levers, 
cranes, pulleys, wedges, screws, hydraulic presses, 
water and air pumps convert the mechanical work 
given out by the human body or by a steam-engine 
into other more suitable forms of energy. No ma- 
chine converts all the energy given to it into the 
more suitable form; part of it is convlrted into a 
very unsuitable form of energy, namely, heat due tc 
friction ; hence the impossibility of the existence of a 
perpetual motion. The ratio of the work usefully 
performed to the energy given to a machine is called 
its ffficiency. Physicists are acquiring more and 
more knowledge of the different forms of energy, and 
of nature's methods of converting one form into 
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another. By meaos of this knowledge machinery is 
invented to serve all sorts of purposes. The use of 
simple tools, the sword and spear, the hammer and 
spade, the chisel, file, and axe, the lever, pulley, wheel 
and axle, inclined plane, screw, &c., and combina- 
tions of these into lathes and other complex tools, 
and the use of rollers and wheels on level roads, and 
boats on canals for transferring heavy weights, were 
the results of long-contmued observations and experi- 
ments of men. These machines or tools enabled man 
to overcome great forces and to subject matter to 
many processes; but the difficulty of combining the 
energies of a great number of animals greatly retuded 
their development, a process which became one of 
wonderful rapidity when it was discovered that heat 
is a form of energy, that man derives his power of 
doing work from the combustion of his food, and that 
the energy of wood and coal and other minerals 
might be substituted for manual labour. We direct 
t)ie attention of readers to works on civil and me- 
chanical engineering for the use of steam-engines and 
machinery in lifting great weights, draining mines 
and marshes, twisting, rolling, and hammering masses 
of metal, and otherwise exerting great forces, in 
spinning and weaving cotton, flax, and silk, and in a 
thousand other manufacturing processes which we 
cannot here attempt to enumerate. 

Machinery affords a sure means of remedying the 
inattention of human agents; for instance, in me- 
chanism for counting the strokes of an engine or the 
number of coins struck in a press. The tell-tale, a 
{tiece of mechanism connected with a clock in an 
apai-tment to which a watchman has not access, re- 
veals whether he has neglected at any hour of his 
watch to pull a string in token of his vigilance. The 
precision with which all operations are executed by 
machinery, and the exact similarity of the articles 
made, produce a degree of economy in the consump- 
tion of the raw material which is sometimes of great 
importance. This similarity of things made by the 
Hame tool is very remarkable; if the top of a box is 
to be made to fit over the lower part, it may be 
done by gradually advancing the tool of a sliding 
rest; after this adjustment no additional care is re- 
(juirtite in making a thousand boxes. In printing 
and copying by machinery the impressions from the 
same block or die have a similarity which no labour 
of the hand could produce; hence almost unlimited 
jiains may be Iwstowed in producing a model which 
shall cost ten thousand times the price of each copy. 
Models are copied by printing, by moulding, by stamp- 
i"i?» by punching, with or without alteration of di- 
nienaions. A remarkable example of the arts of 
cui)yini^ lies before the reader of these pages. 1. They 
are copies obtained by printing from stereotype plates. 
'J. Those plates are copies obtained (by casting) from 
raoulfls formed of pa/^ier mdchi. 3. The moulds are 
coi)ie3 obtained by forcing the impier mdchi while 
soft upon the movable types. 4. The types are 
copies (by casting) from moulds of copper called 
matrices. 6. The lower part of the matrices, bearing 
the impressions of the letters or characters, are copies 
(by pimching) from steel punches, on which the same 
characters exist in relief. 6. The cavities in these 
steel punches, as in the middle of the letters a, 6, &c., 
are produced from other steel punches in which those 
parts are in relief. 

The contrivances by which the motion of machin- 
ery is kept uniform (governors), those by which 
energy is allowed to accumulate at intervals in a 
machine when the work to be done is greater at 
some times than at othei-s (the fly-wheel, &c., as in 
steam-engines and punching and pile-driving ma- 
chines), and the various common contrivances for 
transferring work, are described in Mechanism. 



MACKENZIE, Sm Geobok, a celebrated Scottish 
lawyer and state officer, bom at Dundee in 1 636; died 
in London May 2, 1691. He was educated for the 
Scottish bar, and passed as an advocate in Jan. 1659. 
That he quickly gave proofs of his talent is evident 
from the fact that in 1661 he was selected as one of 
the counsel of the Marquis of Ai^gyle, then tried b> 
a commission of Parliament for high treason. On 
this occasion he acted with so much fimaxiessi, and 
even boldness, as at once established his character 
The purely literary labours of this eminent person 
appear to have been chiefly executed during his 
earlier years. His Religio Stoica, or a short Dis- 
course upon several Divine and Moral Subjects, ap- 
})6ared in 1663. Two years afterwards he published 
his Moral Essay on Solitude; in 1677 his Moral Gal- 
lantry, to which he added a Consolation against Cal- 
umnies. The fiery coarse of politics which he had 
afterwards to run made a hiatus of considerable ex- 
tent in the elegant literary pursuits of Mackemde 
but after his retirement from public life he wrote an 
essay on Reason (London, 1690) and a treatise on 
the Moral History of Frugality (1691), both of which 
may be classified with those just mentioned. 

Soon after the Restoration he was appointed a 
justice-depute, or assistant to the justiciar or chief- 
justice, a situation the duties of which were almtist 
equivalent to that of an EngUsh puisne judge of the 
present day in criminal matters. Within a few years 
after this period (the time is not particularly ascer- 
tained) he was knighted. In 1669 he represented 
the county of Ross, where the influence of his family 
was extensive, in Parliament. Here be sought dis- 
tinction at first by his advocacy of popular measures, 
and in this he succeeded so well that he would have 
gone to his grave with the character of a patriot, had 
he not been placed in a position where serving a 
king was more beneficial to himself than serving the 
people. On. the 23d of August, 1677, he was named 
king's advocate on the dismission of Sir John Kisbet. 
The first important political case in which he acted 
as public prosecutor was that of the son of that Earl 
of Argyle whom he had defended in 1661. After 
this celebrated trial he appears to have obtained, as 
part of the spoil, a gift of the barony of Bute, rati- 
fied by the Parliament of 1681. It would be a vain 
task to enumerate the minor state prosecutiona which 
in this eventful period gave full emplo3nnent to thi« 
active servant of government; most of them are well 
known, and they were at any rate numerous enough 
to stamp him in the minds of his opponents with a 
character which must Hve with his name— * the blood- 
thirsty advocate.' The revolution terminated his 
political career. He then retired to Oxford, but did 
not long survive to enjoy his literary leisure. 

Sir George wrote several works of a more laborious 
cast than those to which we have referred. Among 
these are Institutions of the Law of Scotland (Edio. 
16S4) ; Laws and Customs in Matters Criminal (167-1, 
4to); a Vindication of the Government in Scotland 
during the Reign of King Charles IL (Lond. 1 691 ). His 
Memoirs, or account of his own times, certainly the 
most interesting of all his works, though promised at 
that time, was withheld through the timidity of his 
friends, but was at last published in 1821. It is full 
of graphic pictures of the state of the times, and if 
not so descriptive in character as Clarendon or Burnet, 
is often more lively in the detail of incident, and 
more acute in perceiving the selfish motives of the 
actors. One of his chief titles to remembraoce it 
the fact of his having been the founder of the Advo- 
cates' Library at Edinburgh. 

MACKENZIE, Henry, the author of The Man 
of Feeling, was bom at Edinburgh in August, 1745, 
and died there Jan. 14, 1831. .^Jfter bdng edocateil 
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at the High School and University of Edinburgh, 
and studying the modes of English exchequer prac- 
tice in London, he settled in Edinburgh as one of 
the attorneys in the Scottish Court of Exchequer. 
His professional labour, however, did not prevent 
his attachment to literary pursuits. When in Lon- 
don he sketched some part of his first and very 
popular work The Man of Feeling, which was pub- 
lished in 1771 without his name, and was well re- 
ceived. In 1773 he published his Man of the World, 
which was intended as a counterpart to The Man of 
Feeling. In his former fiction he imagined a hero 
constantly obedient to every emotion of his moral 
sense. In the Man of the World he exhibited, on 
the contrary, a person rushing headlong into misery 
and ruin, and spreading misery all around him, by 
pursuing a happiness which he expected to obtain in 
defiance of the moral sense. In 1777 he published a 
third novel, Julia de Roubignd, which has been pro- 
uounced by several eminent critics to be the best of 
his works. From Jan. 1 779, to May, 1780, Macken- 
zie acted as editor of the Mirror, a periodical in the 
style of the Spectator, consisting of essays written 
by the members of a literary club then formed at 
Edinburgh. A large number of the essays were 
written by Mackenzie himself. The Lounger, a 
work of exactly the same character, was commenced 
by the same writers, and under the same editorship, 
February 6, 1785, and continued once a week tUl 
the 6th of January, 1787. On the institution of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1783 Mr. Mackenzie 
beoune one of the members. About this time he 
began to devote himself to Grerman literature, and 
the fruits of his studies appeared in the year 1791 
in a small volume containing translations of the Set 
of Horses by Lessing, and of two or three other Ger- 
man pieces. Various tracts written by him at this 
period to counteract the progress of revolutionary 
principles, with the friendship of Lord Melville, ob- 
tained for him in 1804 the lucrative office of comp- 
troller of taxes for Scotland, which he held till his 
'leath. In ISOS he published a complete edition of 
his works in eight volumes. These include, in addition 
to the works already mentioned, four dramatic pieces, 
the principal of which is The Prince of Tunis, lives 
of Dr. Blacklock, Lord Abercromby, and William 
Tytler, and some critical essays. After his appoint- 
ment to the office of comptroller of taxes, owing to 
the arduous nature of its duties, Mackenzie ceased 
almost entirely from literary production. 

MACKENZIE RIVER, a large river in British 
America. It rises in the western extremity of Cireat 
Slave Lake, flows first west, then north, and finally 
north-west; and after a course of about lUOO miles 
falls into the Arctic Ocean by numerous mouths, the 
most western of which is in lat. 68** 50' n. ; Ion. 
136** 37' w. Its principal affluents, including the 
feeders of Great Slave Lake, are the Athabasca, the 
Peace, the Liard, and the Peel. It has a number 
of forts along its banks. It was discovered and 
navigated bv Alexander Mackenzie in 1789. 

MACKEREL {Scomber, PL CIII.-CIV. fiij. 2), 
the type of the family Scomberidae, included in the 
Acanthopterous division of the Teleostean fishes. Spiny 
rays exist in the front dorsal fin, and in front of the 
other fins. The lower pharyngeal bones are distinct 
and separated. The body of the well-known Common 
Mackerel {Scomber acomhrus) is somewhat spindle- 
shaped, the mouth being large and protrusible. The 
colour is a bluish-black, which is most persistent along 
the back, whilst the body is banded on the upper por- 
tion with undulating blackish stripes. The hues of the 
body are exceedinsfly brilliant; its lustre continuing 
long after death. The soft portion of the second doreal 
fin is split up into a series of small fins running along 



the hinder portion of the baclc; whilst the soft portion 
of the anal fin is similarly divided, and gives rise to 
a series of small detached fins extending along the 
lower surface of the tail. In habits, the mackerel 
appears to be migratory, vast shoals of these fishes 
visiting the British and American coasts during May 
and June, when they are taken in long * drift nets,' 
which are sunk at night and taken up in the early 
morning. These nets may extend for several miles, 
and the meshes are of such a size that the heads of 
these fishes are readily admitted, whilst they are de- 
tained and caught by the pectoral fins and gill- 
covers, the entanglement of these parts preventing 
the fishes from escaping. The mackerel is an exceed- 
ingly voracious fish, and is also caught by hook and 
line. It bites freely at anything brightly coloured 
or of glittering appearance; and a piece of red flan- 
nel on this account forms a favourite bait with fisher- 
men. In size the common mackerel averages 14 
inches in length, and weighs from 1^ to 2 pounds. 
The capture of the mackerel always succeeds liest 
during a gentle breeze of wind, and hence the fisher- 
men are accustomed to call such favouring weather 
by the name of * mackerel breezes.' The spawning 
takes place in May and June, and it is when ap- 
proaching the shores for that purpose that these fitdies 
are caught in such abundance; although the mack- 
erel may also be fished off the British coasts much 
later on in the season, llie flesh of the mackerel is 
somewhat fat and high-tasted. Among the Romans 
the celebrated aai'um, a pickle or sauce, was made 
from the fat of this fish, and fetched a very high price 
among the gourmands of clasBical times. This aaimm 
was said to be a powerful digestive tonic, and even 
in the sixteenth century it was apparently used in 
the East; but later authors traced the origin of this 
condiment to a Sparoid fish {Spaimt Smarts) rather 
than to the mackerel. The migration of the mack- 
erel has not been definitely ascertained, and has been 
much disputed as to its nature and limits. During 
the winter these fishes were supposed to inhabit the 
northern seas, and to pass southwards to the Atlantic 
Ocean early in the year. They were thus believed 
to approach the shore, as has been already stated, in 
May and June to spawn. Later observations made 
on other fishes, as well as on the mackerel, would 
seem to indicate that the migration is merely one 
from deep to shallower waters in the spring; these 
fishes, according to this latter view, spending the 
winter in the deeper waters of the sea. ITiere ap- 
pear to be a few varieties of the conunon species of 
mackerel; the United States species being the Srom- 
her rcrnaliSf which closely resembles the common 
British mackerel The fish is said to attain highest 
perfection in June and July; and at the end of Octo- 
ber the young mackerel, hatched in the previous May 
or June, may be fished and eaten. 

MACKINTOSH, Sir James, eminent as a jurist, 
a statesman, and an author, was descended of an 
ancient Scottish family, and bom at Alldowrie, 
about 7 miles from Inverness, on the 24th of October, 
1705. He was educated at King's College, Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he studied medicine, and took the degree of 
M.D. in 1787. He then went to London, where, in 
1791, he attracted great attention by the publication 
of his Vindiciae GaUicse, in answer to Burke's Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution. In the year fol- 
lowing (1792) he quitted the medical profession, and 
began to study for the English bar at Lincoln's Inn. 
He was called to the bar in 1795. In 1799 he ac- 
quired great reputation as a jurist by a course of 
lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, which 
he repeated in 1800; and in 1803 he distinguished 
himself no less as an orator by his brilliant defence 
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of Peltier, prosecuted for a libel on Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The Kecordership of Bombay, with the dig- 
nity of knighthood, was soon after conferred on him 
(1804). The period of his official residence at Bom- 
bay was marked by his exertions in the amelioration 
if the criminal law, the foundation of the Literary 
Society in Bombay, and his valuable communications 
in the Asiatic Register. His return to England was 
hastened by a severe illness. He left Bombay in 
November, 1811, retiring from the recortlership with 
a pension of £1200 per annum. In 1813 he became 
member of Parliament for Nairn. He was after- 
wards elected member for Knaresborough, which he 
continued to represent to the end of his life. He 
was also elected Lord Kector of the University of 
Glasgow in 1822, and again in 1823. In 1828 he 
was appointed a member of the privy-coimcil, and 
in 1830 was made commissioner for Indian affairs 
in Earl Grey's administration. In Parliament Sir 
.Tames took a prominent part in all questions con- 
nected with foreign policy and international law; but 
more especially dlBtinguiahed himself in the discus- 
sions on the alien bill, the criminal law, the liberty 
of the press, religious toleration, the slave-trade, the 
settlement of Greece, reform in Parliament, and on 
the right of our colonies to self-government. In 
jH>litic8 he was a Whig, and all his votes and speeches 
in Parliament were in favour of the opinions and 
sentiments of that party; but he was, perhaps, one of 
the most moderate and tolerant politicians that ever 
existed, as the natural mildness and benevolence of 
his disposition never failed to mingle largely in what- 
ever character he assumed, whether author, states- 
man, or judge. Sir James died in London on the 
30th of May, 1832. As an author hia most finished 
production is his Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy, in the Encyclopoedia Britannica. 
He also published a life of Sir Thomas More in 
Lardner'sCyclopatjlia, and two volumes of an abridged 
History of England. These two little volumes con- 
tain some striking passages and disquisitions, but do 
not furnish a ct>ntinuous narrative of the period 
which they embrace. A third volume was intended 



to be added, but he died before he was able to bring 
it down any further than the fofurteenth year of the 
reign of EUzabeth. A fragment, consisting of nine 
chapters, entitled A Review of the Causes <rf the 
lie volution of 1688, is all that we possess of a great 
historical work on the affairs of England since the 
Revolution, which he had long contemplated, hot 
was prevented by his parliamentary labours and the 
infirm state of his health from completing. He also 
contributed various excellent articloi to the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

MACKNIGHT, James, a learned Scottish divine, 
bom in 1721, was educated at Glasgow and Ley den, 
and on his return was ordained minister of Maybole, 
where he remained sixteen years, and composed his 
Harmony of the Gospels (London, 1756). In 1763 
he published his Truth of the Gospel History. In 
1769 he became minister of Jedburgh, and in 1772 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh. Dr. Macknigbt 
employed nearly thirty years in the execution of his 
last and greatest work <hi the apostolical epistles — 
a New Literal Translation from the Greek of all the 
Apostolical Epistles, with Commentaries and Notes, 
Philological, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical 
(1795, four vols. 4to). He died in 1800. 

MACLAURIN, Colin, a celebrated mathema- 
tician and philosopher, bom at Kilrooddan in Ar- 
gyleshire, in 1698. He studied at Glasgow, where 
be distinguished himself in mathematics. In 1717 
he obtained the mathematical chair in the Mariscbsl 
College at Aberdeen, and two years after was ch««en 
a fellow of the Roy^ Society. In 1720 he published 
Geometrica Organica, a work on curves. In 172.^ be 
was elected professor of mathematics at Edinbur^ 
where his lectures contributed much to raise the cha- 
racter of that university as a school of science. A con- 
troversy with Bishop Berkeley led to the publication 
of Maclaurin's great work, his Treatise on Fluxions 
(Edinburgh, 1742, two vols. 4to). He died June 14, 
1746. He was also the author of a Treatise on 
Algebra; an Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philo- 
sophical Discoveries; papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society; and other works. 
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COMPLETE EDITION, in Twelve Parts, at is. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, in Nos. at 3d. POPULAR EDITION, in Nos. at id. 



The STANDARD says- 
There is no book of instruction in drawing, 
no matter what its price, so well calculated to 
aid self-help as these publications. Even in 
schools that possess the advantage of apt and 
experienced teachers of drawing, their advan- 
tages will speedily become manifest. Mr. Vere 
Foster has dpne a public service by the pro- 
duction of this series. 

The GRAPHIC says— 
If any parent who reads these lines has a boy 
or girl who wishes to learn how to be an 
artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's 
Drawing Book. It is not only the cheapest, 
but by far the best that we have seen. 

The ART JOURNAL says- 
It would be difficult to over-rate the value of 
this work — a work that is not to be estimated 
by its cost: one is great, the other very small. 
Any learner may find in it a huge volume of 
thought, his studies rightly directed by a com- 
petent practical teacher, who will teach him 
nothing by which he can be led astray or that 
he will have to unlearn when he consults the 
great Book of Nature. 
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VERE FOSTER'S DRAWING BOOKS. 

With Instructions and Paper to Draw on. 

SUPERIOR EDITION, in No«. at 3d. POPULAR EDITION (tclection) at id. 



CONTENTS OF 

Part I.-ELEMENTARY LE880N8. 
A I Initiatory Lessons. 
A 2 Letters and Numerals. 
B I Objects (Straight Lines). 
B 2 Domestic Objects (Simple). 

Part II.-0BJECT8 WITH CURVED UNE8. 
C I Domestic Objects (Flat Treatment). 
C 2 Domestic Objects (Perspective). 
D 1 Leaves (Flat Treatment). 
D 2 Leaves (Natural Treatment). 

Part III.-PLANT8 AND FL0WER8. 
E I Plants (Simple Forms). 
E2 Plants (Advanced). 
G I Flowers (Simple Forms). 
G 2 Flowers (Advanced). 

Part IV.-ORNAMENT, by F. E. Hulmb. 

1 1 Elementary Forms. 

1 2 Simple Forms (Fretwork, &c.). 

1 3 Advanced Forms (Carving, &c.). 

1 4 Ornament (Classic, &c.). 

Part V.-TREE8 IN LEAD PENCIL 
J I Oak, Fir, &c. 
J 2 Beech, Elm, &c. 
J 3 Oak, Chestnut, Birch. 
J 4 Birch, Larch, Poplar, &c. 

Part VL-LANDSCAPE IN LEAD PENCIL 
K I Rustic Landscape in Outline. 
K 2 Shaded Objects, &c. 
K 3 Shaded Landscape. 
K 4 Advanced Landscape. 



THE SERIES:- 

Part VII. -MARINE, by Callow, &c 
M I Boats, Foregrounds, &c. 
M 2 Fishing Craft. Coasters, &c. 
M 3 Yachts and other Vessels. 
M 4 Drawing of Waves. 

ParU VIII. and IX.-ANIIIAL8, by H Wbe 
Oi Birds and Quadrupeds. 
O 2 Poultry, various breeds. 
O 3 British Small Birds. 

04 British Wild Animals. 

05 Horses (Arab, Hunter, &c.). 

06 Horses (Racer, Trotter, &c.). 
O 7 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

O 8 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, &c. 
O 9 Lambs, Ass, Foal, &c. 
O zo Foreign Animals, &c. 

Part X.-HUMAN FiaURE. 
Qi Features. 
Q2 Heads. Hands, &c 
Q 3 Rustic Figures, by Duncan. 
Q 4 Figure from the Antique. 

Part XI.-PRACTICAL 8E0IIETRY 
R I Definitions and Simple Problems. 
R2 Practical Geometry. 
R3 Applied Geometry. 

Part XII.-PRACTICAL MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Ti Initiatory. 
T 2 Details of Tools. &c 
T 3 Models for Working Drawings, &c. 
T4 Details of Machines and Engines. 
Z Blank Exercise Book. 



COMPLETE EDITION, in xa Part* (each part complete in itself), xi. each. 



ELEMENTARY. 

A I, 2 ; B I, 2. 

OBJECTS. 

C I, 2 ; D I, 2. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ei, 2; Gi, 2. 

ORNAMENT. 

Ii. 2,3.4- 

PartV. TREES IN BLACK. 

J I, 2. 3, 4. 
Part VI. LANDSCAPE IN BLACK. 
Ki, 2, 3. 4. 



Part I. 



Part II. 



Part III. 



Part IV. 



Part VII. MARINE. 

M I, 2, 3, 4. 
Part VIII.— 

CATTLE, POULTRY, BIRDS. &c 
Selections from O i to 10. 

Part IX. 

HORSES. WILD ANIMALS, DOGS &c 

Selections from O i to la 
Part X. HUMAN FIGURE. 

Qi, 2. 3.4. 
Part XI. GEOMETRY. 

Ri. 2. 3. 
Part XII. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Ti, 2.3,4- 



POPULAR EDITION, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin paper, price \d, 
each number. The following are in print:— A, B, C, D, E2, E3, G, 1 1, I2, I3, l4» 
J2, Ki, Ml, M4, 07, Oio, Q, Ri, R2, R3, R4, Ti, T5, T6, T7, T8, Z. 



BLACKIE & SON: London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
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Adopted by the London and other important School Boards. 

VERE FOSTER'S DRAWING-CARDS. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Cards and done up in neat Packets. 



First Grade, Set /.— 

FAMILIAR OBJECTS, 24 cards, price w. 
First Grade, Set 11.— 

LEAF FORM, 24 cards, price is. 
First Grade, Set III.— 

ELEMENTARY ORNAMENT, 34 cards. 

price \s. 



Second Grade, Set 1. — 
ORNAMENT, by F. E. HULME. i8 laige 
cards, price ar. 

Advanced Series, Set 1. — 
ANIMALS, by Harrison Weir, 24 cards, 
price IS. 6d, 



VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOR BOOKS. 

EXTENDED SERIES. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR. 

A series of Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-Color Drawings, and Thirty Vignettes, after 
various artists. With full instructions by an experienced Master. In Four Parts, 
small 4to, price 6d. each; or one vol., cloth elegant, 31. 

"May be commended to young students. The 
eight coloured landscapes are very pretty, and the 
accompanying instructions as complete as learners 
can dcsin."~-Gra/kic. 



"These lessons are the best we have seen. They 
are evidently the result not only of much exi>erience 
in the art of water-color painting, but of what is much 
more important, the art of teaching. They supply 
the place of a master. **^Livtrpool Mercury. 



" Real gems in their vn,y^*— Schoolmistress. 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 

By R. P. LEITCH and J. CALLOW. A series of Nine Plates executed in Neutral 
Tints. With full instructions for drawing each subject, and for sketching from 
Nature. In Three Parts 4to, \s. 6d, each; or one vol., cloth elegant, dr. 

SKETCHES IN WATER-COLORS. 

By T. M. RICHARDSON, R. P. LEITCH, J. A. HOUSTON, T. L. ROWBOTHAM, 
K DUNCAN, and J. NEEDHAM. A series of Nine Plates executed in colors. 
With full instructions for drawing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In Three 
Parts 4to, is, 6d. each; or one vol., cloth elegant, dr. 



'* To those who wish to become proficient in the art 
of water-color painting no better mstructor could be 
recommended.'^^ Newcastle Chronicle. 

"Deserve the highest commendation; they are ex- 
tremely serviceable for their purpose, and are got up 
with remarkable care."— J"/. Jame^s GautU. 



*' The names of the artists are quite sufficient to 
stamp these books with the highest qualities. The 
pictures are judicious in selection and artistic in exe> 
cution, while the instructions are so full and clear as 
to almost supersede the need of a teacher." — Liver- 
^t Courier, 



BLOCKS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. I ((a}i"i(.^ii"), Thieepence. No. 2 (<i'y.6%"). Sixpence. 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. 

The most perfect collection yet published — comprising Thirty-three different Alphabets. 
One Book with special paper for copying. Price yl, 

NATIONAL COMPETITION IN WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mr. Verb Foster has awarded prizes for Writing and Drawing for many 
years, and nearly ;^2ooo in sums of from 5^. to £s ^^ already been paid by him 
in this manner, with most satisfactory results. List of prize-holders for last year 
and scheme for this season's prizes, will be sent post free on application to 
Mr. Verb Foster, Belfast, or to the Publishers. 



BLACKIB ft SON: London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
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Sanctioned by the Oommfittee of Oouncil on Education. 



^K9^gX> POyNTER^S 



•• r vSOUTH • KENSINGTON 

tr>istDRAWINC-COPy- BOOKS 



THIS New Series of Drawing-books has been issued under the direct superin- 
tendence of E. J. PoYNTER, R.A., who has selected the examples for the 
most part from objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original 
Drawings have been made under Mr. Poynter's supervision by Pupils of the 
National Art Training School. 

Each Book has Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on, 

ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. 

FOUR BOOKS. PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
BOOK I.— Simple Geometrical Forms. 
BOOK XL— Conventionalized Floral and other Forms. 
BOOK III. ) Simple Leaves and Flowers, Naturally Treated. 
BOOK IV. } In preparation. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE. 

SIX BOOKS. PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
BOOK I.— Simple Objects and Ornament— /Vii/. 
BOOK II.— Various Objects— /TaA 

BOOK III.— Objects and Architectural Ornament — Fiat and 
BOOK IV.— Architectural Ornament— /7a/. [Perspective. 

BOOK v.— Objects of Glass and Earthenware— P^rj^^^//z/^. 
BOOK VI.— Common Objects —Perspective. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. 

FOUR BOOKS. PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
BOOK I.— Various forms of Anthemion Ornament, &c.—F/at. 
BOOK II.— Greek, Roman, and Vevetias— Flat and Perspective. 
BOOK III.— Italian Renaissance— /Viz/. 
BOOK IV.— Roman, Italian, Japanese, &c. — Flat and Perspective. 



THE SAME SUBJECTS ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand (Cards), Four Packets, Price gd. each. 

First Grade, Freehand (Cards), .... Six „ „ z/ „ 

Second Grade, Freehand (Cards), Four „ „ i/6 „ 



elementary human figure. 

Each Book with Fine Cartridge Paper to Draw on, Price Sixpence. 

BOOK I.— Michael Ancelo's " David"— Features. 
BOOK II. — Hands and Feet. In preparation, 

elementary perspective drawing. 

Four Parts. Price One Shilling Each. Parts I. and II. Now Ready. 
Bv S. J. CARTLIDGE, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
The NVork is in Four Parts, the first two of which are specially adapted to those 
intending to enter the Second Grade Examination of the Science and Art DepartmenL 
The Third Part treats of Accidental Vanishing Points, and is an easy introduction to 
Higher Perspective comprised in the Fourth Part. ^^^^^^^ ^ and ^ in p^f^ratum.) 

BLACKIE & SON: London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glas^w. 
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